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N 0 T l C E. 


Tt is accessary that a word or two should he said in explanation of 
the system of spelling adopted in this hook. 

From typographical and other difficulties, the varieties of consonant* 
in. the vernacular» have not been distinguished by the diiLcritiral points 
sometimes adopted. To this, indeed, an exception is to be found in the 
f nasal “ n *’ which often closes Punjabi words, this is represented by (i A” 
The vowels in all purely vernacular words are either accented or 
I unaccented. Of the accented vowels — 

d is always broad* as in the French K gilteau,” 
e is always pronounced * s ay,” or as tl 6" in French. 

i is long* as H ce,' > 
o is long, like ** 6 in depot. 

ii is long, as ff£ oo.” 
y is a consonant, as in “ yes/' 

The unaccented vowels are— , 

» always like the “a” in ** organ.” 


i like «i” in “ pit," 


I .1 .. 

The varieties of consonants need not, for the mere understanding of 
I the terms in this book, be nicely attended to. 

Indeed, in any case, it is rare to find an European who really dis* 
I languishes between the ^ and the or between ,_A k, a, j* 

The only thing 1 could have wished would have been to distimr 
the guttural c gha tn, and the khc ^; but this was impracticable for want 
of type. 

I may add in the ain ; is represented by an apostrophe (*) before the 
vowel to which it is attached, m 

Any reader who will remember the vowel list, just given, will find 
’no difficulty in correctly pronouncing the vernacular words in Ibc book. 








il 


NOTICE. 


I have not, however, thought it necessary to alter the received 
spelling of such common words as “ Calcutta,” “ Punjab,” “ Lahore 
but in the case of the technical names of fabrics, tools, &c., every one’s 
experience of the defects of such an uncertain method as that formerly 
in use will tell him that there is no other system which secures 
accuracy but the “letter for letter” system. 
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flow called dtaaf rtud 


•lwp'n wool 


Please to correct your book or you may be misled aa to Vernacular terns. 

1'fl^ nil. Ilup 14 from lop,for “Btabahr. jl read ‘ J BfltAhir/’ 

>’ TOI* ( p> 3 1,/w ,L <(.iiirw blndliriii rallfll itfm anJ rnjiln fop the 
" coor SO blankets utd mats for the floor called “blitiri." 
ip 7, X o, i Oj far " Kiilhbiigh/' read l " from KiUbish. 11 

hp H, line 15, and throughout the page*/** "meif read ■*gkori," 

>► 13* No, 197, jbr “in sbamyninji." read ""a < T»« m y4nn," 

„2p-28. and pa*rim,fvt " luhl," rted " Lof/' 

„ 28. line 14 from the bottom, f>r “ Biduir." read « BasiLir." 

»+ 29, the heading "oalim,” should be read gahm. 

„ 3fl, No. 27P.yec ,H a thick rug," read ** a Uncle ring-' 1 

, p 34, line $ from the top ,fbr •* l‘n Rampuri/* nwrf" Pn RundH*” 

, p 47, No. 98S, /w H rirmulc,' read ‘ tttiuait/ and for "camera hair/* read 

roughly embroidered." 

*, (si, lints $ and 11 from the bottom ) ,, ... ,« „ , * * „ 

„ ti3, Hoe 6 from the top J > r “««. ”** beddl^. 

.< 71, t » i^/ur ‘ !»ih p ' orfif ‘ leidii 

„ 12, „ M3, fbr ** baniclii. 1 ' trad ** pa m-hf * 1 

„ 73, ( Prix« list },ft>r 4 twilled silk, - read “ twisted silk." 

„ 71, hue 4 from bottom, far "course," read "oonm," 

„ US, line 7 from bottom,/or 11 one," read 11 some," 

,. 119 Xu, f!ll2, far cbribWrir, reetd " J jhahhatlir/ 1 

,, 1 ll t line 111 from bottom, for ■ strap c,r tap?.’ read ** utrip of pa per/' 

** 117, Xe. 008, far “ Luf.slii." read " kofslii/* 

„ 113, line 8 from bottom, far “ ms honeiy," trad “ stationary." 

,, I3U* line H front (op,/hr ** integrum out. " read " integument. 

„ 13U, last, line but otm*jffir " lasse," read " Uual/' 

,. 132, last line, JV " brought," mid " wrought, " 

„ 139, line 12 fami bottom, fbr "fcaraht, a fia t iron, id.,'* nmd “karihf an open cauhirop 

143, bst li m\ far ."An cults." iporf " jagjagtilt-" 

143, No- 735 ,fvrf WtUed bras-. " read " mottled brown." 

162, ban 8 from fy i far " tredtUe*, '* read " heddles." 

Itil, line 0 from/f4om,/cr "chan," read "chin." 


' f 


‘ iso, iine 10 fro; 


Ibl, No. 2J P 


f top .for ' hrovd thin ringf, " read M brood i lain rinut" 
uj" "durichih," t\ad ■' bund*" “ hundcla, ' ( k-m 


( being moit worn by 


lJuinlidas or proptc of llundclkand ), ^ 

191, No- *12, " pipaj-wntia, roii ’ “ pipal. wntra." 

181, „ 3-1, ( lust ime from bottom t, fvr "fig, IF," read “fig, IJr/’ * 

18^ „ 43. " eartilidge,” rmd ud at No. 52.ybr " fig, U" rtad *£, i? - 

167, litre9 from bottom, /or "military metal," nnid "military medal/' *' 

1S8, lasLliue, for engrave#, " read jpoliahes/' 

194,, line 11 from top, for "niEh" read "oath/* 

1P/ F hut fool oPU>, far " kair,” rrdd kan-" 

199, line U from bottom, /hr " [Hi nut from, ” rrad “act ant fey/* 

215, line 12 from top. far *' should.” read ,J show." 

222, line y fri'm top./or ** is," read " arc." 

237, No. 889* /hr "course blown," read "coarse blown," 

244, line 2 fro!u lop, fvr "lis." read "ILo," 

276, hue 2 from botioni + /ur ** parkar,' 1 read *' parkir.' 1 

292 , Jme 3 from top. 1 . -Labiidi”* read -btbbddh * 

294, hue 4 from top, \ ■ 

300, Ike 10 front bottom,/or* “tumgai' r<*d "mmgJi," 

904, ( 2nd beading far " Jn.n sik,” read 1 Jild sir." 

m ( 3rd ). time ahould be without the accent tBhirpuflii) 

327, line 13 from for ™W, «aJ "eaves. arpuujaj. 

321, foot note, far “ p, VIII. mtd " VoL Till." 

333* lino 1U from bottoa *Jbe " for cither, ' mad ,J £n;,m citiicr,**’ 
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35 Shawl loom. 

41 Kashmir aliiw). with while centre. 

A **inarc nhawl. Amrit-nr «o»c. 

0 j A xhnwl dewgned hy Mu. It. I'll vrvijt. 

65 A group *>f fmbrowcml velvet*. Ar. 

00 Group of llal^wrlpur fills. 

00 Specimen of “ Karrhob ’* embroidery in gold < n velvet. 
i»8 Iliad net ahowl embroidered, (Delhi). 

W> Shawl rnibrcldrrrd wilh gold. (do). 

Ill Tliibetan prayer-wheel and uccptrc. 

121 Group of earthenware. 

132 IK. of embroidered *nddlcry. 

134 Straw *bor* and *andnl*. 

130 Shoe* worn in the Punjab and province* adjacent. 

137 Group of bra** work. 

158 Diagram of apparata* u*rd in gold* ire • dr a wing and tin** I- 
tanking. 

107 Oronp of Ko*hmtr «i!vcr wnrr. 

175 OrnnmenU worn hy hill tribe*. 

17H Do. do. in the Drrajat. 

184 Figure* of orimnirnl* worn in the Punjab. 

H IX). do. do. do. 

„ Do. do. do. do. 

“ I** ntla," '• Kl.cndi ” end ear-*hud). 

„ Jewelled ornuturnta f«<r the exhibitk u «-f ISCL. 

2'Kl Carved and inlaid table by* M». J. Go*DO*. 

204 Chiffonier and carted cLeir. 

210 Simla furniture. Ac. 

212 Group of lac*iuerrd ware and Kn*lmdr table. 

T V carving and Ii,in:.i a. ik. ' 

218 Do. of raj ter macho w are. 

224 Diagram tuowing *ccticn of a pottery kiln. 

235 Group of gla*« and cetTroie-ware. 

217 Diagram allowing the construct ion of native «ar»«, Ac. 

) Group of model* of leal*. 

* u * j liate to iliuotratc dctaila of I * at*. 

| 121*44 Aatrolabe. 

2G7 1actinide of a native drawing allowing the practice of Hh t no. 

p/as tic art in KangTa. 

272 Group of unwind tn«tnsmcut». 
j ... 1 Mate showing form * f musical in*irutnrnJa. 

2l(i | IX). do. d*>. do. 

28*t Diagram thawing ronafrurtion of native locks. 

. 2h7 Group * f arm*. 

v 290 Diagram of rifle-hering npparatua. 

I 283 Grvtipa of inlaid armour, 
i 287 Diagram rh« w ing the j art* of a h* m. 

204 Do. of roj>e.tw»*tcr’« apparata*. 

311 Do. of ph u(.V. 
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328 Carved rruieg in the province of Tangi. 
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SECTIOU 33. 
tMI -A. ZCsTTT FA. C THCTIK/ES. 


INTltODUCTION. 

In the first vomtob of this work, the products descrilied wore 
only those which arc utilised in the state in which nature produces tinm, 
or which, though subjected to varidus processes of inanipuktiou, altera- 
tion or refinement, are *till comjidurud m raw material,—being destined 
for Further treat merit, either to be dressed as food, woven up to form 
clothing, or wrought, adapted and blended together to form other 
ohjeetesof uae or ornament. 

Accordingly, in the first, volume we passed in review the metallic ores 
and crude metals, the atom s, the earths/the grains, the timbers and tin; 
fibres, which sire either found in the Pail jab and its adjacent countries, 
or else are imported to meet the wants of its population* In this the 
second volume we have to nhs rvv the results of these crude substance-, 
and to see how they are turned to account and used for manufac¬ 
turing the various articles which are demanded by the habits and 
customs of the several classes of people inhabiting the provinces. 

The interest which attaches to the study of the manufactures of n 
country is widely different in kind from that which attaches to the 
contemplation of its natural products. In the latter we see only the 
results of physical conditions of soil and climate, more or less modified 
by cultivation, and by the amount, of skill (itself indicative of civiliza¬ 
tion) with which the valued plants of other countries have been 
introduced and naturalized ; and our thru lights are carried away 
to the study of their Isitanv and chemistry in ail economic point 
of view, while the ultimate practical result attained is the de¬ 
velopment of produce that is valuable commercially or excellent 
for local consumption, But when* among the manufactures, wo 
pcl tlie fiand of man brought to hear on the raw material, and enn notice 
how far he has rendered it subservient to his purposes, we are at onco 
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in possession °f a standard by which to murk the decree of skill 
which the people possess; while by observing the dosses of articles 
made, ami how tar the wants of civilized life are supplied by them, we are 
enalded to fix the degree of civilization to which they have advanced; 
lastly, the form of the objects made, the colour and the pattern 
worked out, give us insight into the aesthetic peculiarities of the 
msuiufaeturera,—their perception of beauty, their appreciation of colour, 
— their inventive faculty and other similar powers, which may help us, 
even though it be only partially and to a limited extent, to fix the 
plan,which the producers should hold in the ranks of the intellectual 
creation. 

Separated from the manufactures only for the convenience of 
classification, is the division which embraces machinery, tools and imple¬ 
ments—tin aids which man Las irm mred, and gradually improved 
on and elaborated, with a view to reduce his labour, to save time, and, 
in not a few instances, to do for him what his own hands are unable to 
accomplish. 

In this departmeat still more may be learnt and inferred as to 
the" state of progress in which the people are, and also the inventive and 
reasoning faculties they are capable of exercising. 

Lastly, arid appropriately concluding the collection, »s summing up 
what wo can learn of the mind from the works of the hand, comes the 
department of fine arts, I cannot here dwell oil the indications afforded 
by this department; indeed it would be unnecessary, for though ! have 
not yet applied these principles of examination to the collection which 
has to be described, yet, with regard to fine arts, every one must feel 
before approaching this section, that these indications are of a mind aud 
n powi r which has scarcely yet taken the first stops in progress and eulti- 
ViUpiL Among a highly civilized people, as the eye wanders over their art 
productions, we read the workings, not only of the general but of the in- 
dividual mind ; we trace in one, the grand aspiring mind that has grasped 
and rendered in its work the noblest ideal of form ; in another we see the 
loving spirit dwelling in ecstasy on the calm beauties of nature,—the 
gleaming lights, the soft shades* the clear blue skies and the sunny foliago 
ot the homestead and the winding lane ; in another wo feel the sanctity of 
* 
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hulluvu-d conception and ol the spirit heavenward tending in its flight : ht 
miMtlier the sympathies of human suffering and the touch of tenderness 
tlmt, never fails to awake its response in the gmserV heartin all, the mm 
at wlmt is capable of calling forth the best feelings of human mitui., be 
it the deeper affections and einotions of the heart, or the happy spirit 
ami tho harmless mirth of its lighter hours ; but in a country like thi*, 
we must not expect to find any tiling that appeals to minder to deep 
feeling; delicacy of finish, beauty of colour; wonderful imitation, all* 
are to bo met with, and these said, we have concluded - the emimcra- 
ikm of what the art of the period can furnish. 

How far education, the diffusion of European knowledge, and 
above all the spread of a purer faith, will expand, improve,- and .exalt, 
it is for coming years to show, and will be for tho exhibitions of future 
time to display to public notice. £ 

But wo must pass on to the consideration of the classes before us, 
and tho application to their study, of such principles us have been 
above indicated. 

1 shall deal at present only with the 1st section—that containing 
rusimiPictured articles* reserving any comment that may^be offered 
to illustrate the others-for the appropriate places which they occupy. 

Ihe manufactures present themselves under tho following classes:_ 

CLASS V. 

Cotton M anv r acit res. 

These consist of native cloths worked with native thread, both 
coloured and plain. The coloured cloths are generally either striped and 
check goods, with or without borders, such as "biwjhfo" and 
or fabrics woven in a pecuhtr diagonal method and called “JbW. ” 
Coarse cloths dyed red, called “tald,” and “Rartod," and the same 
dyed witli indigo called “*{faA p " are much in use. Of course other 
coloured cloths are Vised in all shades and varieties, hut aru not dis¬ 
tinguished Units e/doth, a* l 'nila n and " kLh'ud " are. 

Of white cloths; there are, 1st, damask cloth, principally made at 
JAlandliar, llushvarprir, Patydla, and also at Ludhiana, Tins lab- 
rif is about the la t of all the thicker cotton fabrics, and shows the 
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greatest advance in workmanship; it h generally patterned with 
diamond-shapes, fancifully called “bulbul chaahin" (or nightingale's 
eyes). Fabrics of this kind are often woven with i\ red or blue 
border, for “ eluutdars,*' the sheet or wrapper used aa an over-dress. 

“ Chitutdhin and “tfijtahin are also white cloths, patterned with 
diamonds or a “ herring-bone in the fabric ; sometimes red and black or 
black and white thread are intermingled in the pattern. 

1 hick wliito cloth is ** (/omit t r which moans literally a fabric with 
two threads or two fibres in each thread; there are varieties “chaud 1 * 
u jkuuhI &c. according to the number id fibres in each thready which of 
course causes a variety in the thickness and compact texture of the cloth. 

Coarser than “dostki k the one thread fabric or “dtafri," this b 
a cheap cloth, much used for dusters, &c., and worn by the poorer 
classes li (Jitzzi is a thinner and also common class of fabric, hut if 
well made, like some id tJio spocilucns Jrotij the jails, it is a very service¬ 
able article. 

Next arc several varieties of thin cloths, varying in fineness, down to 
the softest "mutnml” or muslin. Stiff muslin like European “book 
muslin ?1 is unknown. 

The varieties of printed calico goods, gay floor cloths or covers, 
“ Vhdf" and “ toxhaka 1 or quilts, are merely varieties of the above cloths 
coloured by a process already described in the dye department of 
suction A, (vol, L) 

The next and a very useful class of cotton fabric is the w tfc*rf’ 
{ d or roc) or cotton carpet. Tins is a thick floor cloth, the web being <jf 
stout cot ion threads and the woof consisting of similar threads of thick¬ 
ness varying according to the quality of the fabric, and dyed of various 
colours. Almost any pattern can be produced with core, if only the forma 
bo composed of right lines; but the commonest patterns are series of 
stripes, winch is well arranged us to colour, have a very pleasing effect, 
especially in a large room. There arc several varieties of durree, —the 
large ones are called “ shatmnjC The manufacture will be more 
particularly described hereafter. 

Cotton ruga (ire made with a pile like Turkey carpets. in some 
places, especially Mid bin, 
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Another cot ton manufacture is broad tape, or “nirtrdr'* made exactly 
on the same principle ns the clunee, only varying in width from l inch 
to ; it is also applied to the manufacture of horse girths. 

Cotton rope, coloured and plain, horse nets, fringe for a horses 
head to keep off flies, and narrow tape called “jflto,” are also among the 
manufactures of this class. All the above are made with native thread. 

The next class is of articles made with European thread, and con¬ 
sists of finer white fabrics, such as the richer classes wear. The great 
hulk of the white cloth used for turbans and for dresses, is < Glasgow 
or Manchester cambric, and tine linen occasionally is to he met with. 

There is no difference in form of the articles made with English 
thread, and the loom is the same,—only the cloth is finer. 

Laatlv, there are the jail manufactures of table cloths (ditiuttak), 
table napkins and towels of nil sorts, fine and rough (Turkish towels), 
which are made principally by the convicts, with the native ItKioiu, and 
native or English thread, according as the fabric is to be of finer or 
coarser sort, 

1 cannot here enter into a description of the looms employed for 
weaving; this belongs to the section devoted to machinery and iinple- 
merits ;■—I may mention here however that the loom is ot one universal * 
const ruction and entirely of hand power. 

Much improvement has been effected in jails as to the fabric pro¬ 
duced, by greater attention to the preparation and evenness of the 
threads, bv the more regular working of the shuttle and the compacting 
together of the threads of the woof, and the skilful joining of the 
ends of the threads ;—hut nothing has been done to improve the loom 
itself. It is not often that the excellent weaving thus learnt in the jail 
is turned to account on the release of the prisoner, though to this there 
are some exceptions, one of which is noticed by Mr. Cowan in bis 
report on Kaehi in the old Leia district, where the manufacture of the 
blanket had flourished, consequent on the exertions of a man who bad 
learnt in jaih As a rule, however, the natives are so attached to the 
custom of their family, that if a man should happen to bo in a butcher's 
family, he will not leave the occupation, I once aaked a man of this 
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class who hud attained great excellence in weaving while in jail, wliat 
he would do when lie was released, and reminded him that he might be 
the best weaver iti Ids village; but he remarked that his caste or business 
was ^btiKti (buteller's) and be should return to that occupation. l 
believe this is very much the case with other trades, even with those 
who learn to perfection in the Lahore Central Jail the somewhat high 
art of manufacturing Turkey carpets. 

To turn, therefore, to account the manufacturing skill that 
can be acquired in the best of our jails, such els Lahore and Gujrat, 
the officers in charge should endeavour to apportion to the various 
works, men of such castes (or rather hereditary occupations, for this 
hind of distinction is hardly a religious caste so much as customary 
prejudice ) sis will be likely to carry away with them and put into prac¬ 
tice, on their release, the knowledge they have acquired, 

CLASS YL 

The next fabrics of textile manufacture are those made of woof 

Tn this province woollen manufactures are either of (1) "paf&mtna" 
Thibet goat hair, (the process of preparing and collecting which has already 
been described under Class 11 in Section A), and of Kirmdni wool and 
Ramptir wool ; or (2) country sheep’s wool; or (3) goat and camel 3mir. 

Of ^/Kf.sAnioiu T there is plain a p<*s/i mtna jMitttt r x * i, e., woven 
cloth, which has been felted; it is made of various degrees of fineness, 
and in colour generally black, white, grey, and shades of brown or drab. 
Pashuiiiia is also woven into a tine class of coloured, black or white 
fabrics, which are afterwards richly embroidered round the edge with 
silk of the same colour; this class of manufacture is more rocent, and 
articles of European clothing and shawls are the principal manufacturer 

The next class of pashrmna goods are the H aimin'* and $dda ” 
shawls, being fine pashm ina fabrics coloured and woven into a lotjrr 
oblong shawl without pattern or embroidery; they are much esteemed for 
softness and texture, 

I astly, come that wondcrfal class of manufactures which are known 
a* Kashmir shawls. They are of two kinds, loom wove, where the 
whole pattern is wrought in the loom, with an endless series 
of threads of all colours,“the other “ mniikdr” where a foundation 
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is made of a plain fabric, or a fabric in portions of different coloura, 
the surface of which is then minutely worked over by timid with a 
pattern embroidered in fine pashm thread or sometimes *dlk. For this 
class of work only tho finest pash inf on is used, the threads are line 
twined and do not “felt/ 3 

In other poshralna goods there are qualities of soft ness and fineness 
dependent on the wool used, for the same animals yield a fleece which 
has to he separated into qualities—of the inner wool or pashm, which 
is the finest, and then the second and thin) and the outer hair, which is 
coarse. The fine wool of the sheep id’ KirmAu is largely imported, mid 
second class paehnifna goods arc inode of it, hut KirtnAnf wool is also 
largely used to adulterate real paahmlna, being mixed with it. Tho 
subject will be noticed when we coiae to the class of shawls. At Ram- 
pur, the chief town of Kishnbr, the wool is of such exquisite soft ness, 
almost like Kinuanf, that it is; largely imported and made up at Ludhiana 
and other places into plain shawls or wrappers of great softness and 
durability called “ R&mpur chaddars.” 

2, CtittiUrg itooL —This is the wool of the “thhHbn. ' or flat tailed 
sheep of the Halt Range and of Peshawar* and black and w hite wool of 
the common sheep. From these the " kamhal" or blanket is made. 
The best com© from Rohtnk, Sirs*. Ougaira and Leia, and good blankets 
are also made in the hills;—-very good blankets are made in the Lahore 
district, but tho thread employed is twisted too hard, and this deprives it 
of the property of felting, and produce® a more open torture and a harsher 
foul A In many places they are also finished without subjecting them to 
any process of nibbing and working in with any softening agent such ah 
European fabrics are treated with. 1 u some places they are softened 
by men s feet repeatedly treading them, after saturation with the liquor 
of the soap nut (“ riUt ), 

Beyond blankets made in the plains and a coarse flannel nr pattii in 
the hills, very few other woollen fabrics are seen. The climate of the plains 

* Tie property t& feffl*# which wool iifllojunilfut mi tk rfraetan? of tho w™a| fihm. 

rivlfT l.h<> they nrr fi>sa<I of & terio* of rinf» t>r ji.iut* Sltinf mpi ihta Uxt irfltnf, Ilk* 

lh« Juifite nf I In! ««ll fcunra iniiv^tii! pUat (KqniHtaD); the of tie fainted ring* uv n mlwl. Ami 

who* .i iniini-i'F "t fiftre* i-re rubbod nr the •^rmtore^ kft'tFHk# rat*riffled **nl f»H t»f|vlh(f, 

KisaMivo fwlutEiiK of wuullon Ibnwl* Of the ttlirw «*r i heeled ilvM OOWb)—M ii dulw hi lEorupo 

f«r »wr»u4 — the IdUfif pcojrertj. , 
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does not demand the use of wool for warmth during several month?, 
jtiid when the winter does set in, either padimina or European flannel 
is used, or more commonly the ordinary cotton doth made double and 
padded with cotton wool. In some of the jails attempts have been made 
to make plaids and coarse cloth. The Kashmiris also make woollen 
doth something like our tweeds. 

i )ne other class of fabric remains to be noticed, vk., pile or Turkey 
carpets. A number of these are made of great excellence at Multan, 
while others are imported, chiefly of small size, from Bukhara, Yar¬ 
kand, and Kashmir —for which latter carpets pashm in a is employed. 
The Lahore Central Jail produces very lino samples, manufactured by the 
convicts whose term of imprisonment is sufficiently long to admit of 
their learning to perfection the art, which requires much more skill 
than the ordinary mechanical operations of the loom, 

3. Goat hair k<\ This is principally vi«ed for making coarse bags 
in which grain and other burdens are earned on the backs of cattle and 
camel?. Coarse blankets called 11 bora ” and mats for the floor called 
" f are also made of goat's hair, hi some places ropes are also 
made of hair but are not strong. 

There is in Peshawar a Hue kind of goat hair worked into a 
pat id or doth. 

Chmd h'tir. The soft inner wool 1 b woven into chogahs, (long over¬ 
coats. 1 and some kinds of cloth. But these are mostly made iu the 
Kabul, Bukhara and Kohkan slates. 

GLASS VII. Silks. 

This class embraces a very important article of manufacture, which 
has boon for ages carried on in the Panjab, though it is said that at 
present the silks made at Multdn and Lahore aro of less value and 
excellence than they formerly were. 

In the exhibition of 1 3G4, however, an Amritsar firm, Messrs, 
Dkvi S aii.vi a Jin Ciiumjia Mill, by reviving expressly the manufacture, 
and making up silks of the hue old qualities, demonstrated that the 
art is not lost, but that there is no longer that demand for the better made 
and more expensive class of fabric which there was In the days of 
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nati ve rule, when the court patronized the manufacture and required 
the richest products of the loom for its wear. 

At present the best Milks are made at Multan, Lahore and Bahawalpdn 
The former are principally plain, striped, or shot silks. Silk pieces 
made plain or unicolourous are called " dnryai if they have a metallic 
texture or “ shot," produced by the silk of warp and woof being dider- 
eut colours—the silk is called ( ‘ (hmjai dfotpchdfd' 

Neat cheek silks are also made; these find the readiest sale among 
European ladies; and as they will wash and wear well they am really 
valuable and useful articles; they are called rf danjai ehdrldidntdi," 

When the silk pieces have a plain ground colour, hut variegated 
by stripes of a second colour in the direction of the length, the fabric 
is called M g&badan” Large silk scarves, generally square, with a rich 
gold border, are called fi SdfiV* Turbans and waistbetU are also made 
of long pieces of silk with silver gold thread borders anti fringes. 

The Rrdifiwulpur silks are remarkable for their design ; they often 
Jinve patterns in two or three colours or variegated by the introduction of 
gold or silver thread, and sometimes are unicolouron% the pattern being 
of the nature ofu damask produced by the arrangement of the threads. 
These fabrics also are often varied by the intermixture of satin 
or glossy portions with the plain silk Regular satin is culled li 
and is not produced at Lahore or Multan, or even Bahdwalpdr. That 
which is sold in shops is imported from Europe, or more rarely from 
Bukhara, Yarkand and China, Russian satin also is sometimes met with, 
A kind of striped satin is brought from Hindustan and Bombay, and k 
called u mashni. ' 

There h another curious fabric produced in the Eahawalpur territory; 
this is generally made striped as a gulbadau, and is a very close woven silk, 
or a mixture of silk and cotton arfcifieally glazed, i a fact, those fabrics 
look exactly like a piece of common glazed furniture chintz, and to our 
European ideas it seems u great waste ot silk to make such iubrics out ot it. 

Notwithstanding the local manufactures, silk ** dopattas , rf or 
scarves worked with gold, are largely ,imported from Benares, which 
latter place supplies the Bilk tl dhotis^ {large silk sheets, worn by Hindus 
in Hen (if the u palp amt f or loose trowsers of the Musulniaos ) and 
spotted handkerchiefs called “ hthidi 
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Silk fabrics, very thin, almost like muslin, and inwoven with gold 
throad > ;iru Illso used in- Ttirious parte of the Punjab, both as “ ilopalUts" 
or scarves, anti as f< Tftandiht, which when twisted up into narrow rolls, 
like a rope, are worn coiled round the head for a turban. 

Kmntiutl {“ kin cob ”) a rich silk fabric worked all over with 
patterns in gold thread ( something like the doth of gold of ancient 
dnvs in Europe ), is not made in tlio Punjab except perhaps at a few 
places, as Nubhn, and a little at Amritsar; it is principally imported 
from Benares, or hum A.!itu.adubftd ( Bombay ). 

Occasionally the siik “ and " or thick silk scarves of 

tiie Dukhan anil Central Italia, find their way up to the Punjab from 
Jhduai, Gwalfor, ami via Delhi. 


\ l*Ivi -t, called 11 malhmal” is not mode, as far as I know, in any part 
of India, and certainly not in the Paayab. It is in demand for native 
mddk* and saddle cloths, which are made of velvet richly embroidered 
with gold. Jt isnJflo used for ,f inmimds" the small carpet on which kings 
arul gieat dignitaries sit, and for cushions, and for the covering of sword 
Hibbards, rt used to bo imported from Russia cid Bukhara, and was of a 
thin quality ; but the superior velvets of France and England have driven 
out the trade, and the import* are from Calcutta and Bombay. Russian 
velvet is still to be seen on the senb bards of Item or Persian and Bukhara 
swords. Cotton velvet is imported also, none is made in the Panjab. 


The fancy articles in silk, that is, articles made without the aid of 
the loom, are more numerous than those of the cotton or wool classes, 
I 1 irst there arc the “ (tdrlu.m*!,’ or netted sashes : these are universally 
employed us a string or girt!lc by which the pafidmas are fastened round the 
waist, they are made of silk netted, either plain or coloured, and the long 
ends of stIk are knotted off and end in tassels, which arc sometimes 
ornamented with gold thread and beads The making of those articles is 
a trade by tedfeUsd <>,«„« ” or « OdfaWi.’ Various lmad ornaments 
are madeofadk; among them the female "paninila,’' which consists of 
long skeins ol irminoo Bilk, which are not plaited or twisted but left 
ooso.mdy poured at each end by l»ieg bound up and the lower end 
.•mg formed into a long tag ending with a tassel, generally highly 
ornamented with gold thread tinsel & c . This long tail of 'silk is 
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plaited by tho women into their hair and hangs down their back, tho 
tiussds of the jpardntkt " giving a finish to the plait. 

Horae trappings of all kinds, fringe for the no.se, the long tassels 
that ornament the trappings of the saddle, and leading ropes, called 
i+ Imgda ur” are also made of silk. 

Another kind of fancy manufacture is curious, and confined chiefly 
to one or two men resident of .the Guj ran walla cl istrict, who also visit 
I^bc^re : it consists in working pieces of coloured chenille (or piping of 
long piled velvet) side by side on to any cloth, in such a way as to 
form patterns or designs in leaves and flowers; the cloth.so-worked 
in is made up into cushions &c.,—or else the chenille is neatly glued * 
on to the surtheo of a glove box or trinket case ; these present a very 
pleasing appearance whoa well made. 


class vrir. 


F i br ors Ma n i rAcren eg. 

This class gradually takes us out of the division of « Textile 
Manufactures. 1 Its first division is intended for fabrics not included 
in the previous three classes, 


The necessity tor such a division is almost exclusively of Euro¬ 
pean creation; it will contain the canvas woven of the flax grown at 

bealkot, and abo some linen fabrics of European manufacture but from 
Indian fibre. 

Out indigenous fabric of this class is the coarse sacking or *f ^ » 
angering to tho « rjunny" of Bengal : it U used for packing^ or for a 
noor cloth, or for making sacks and bags for grain, Ac., Ac. 


1C second division of this class contains ropes of all kinds. 
hi eoniinonest forms of tliese are the ropes of “ bdn miUtj,” or the 
sJienUis ot the flower stalks of the SaecAarum m.inja already described- 
ropes of hemp, and of "sc,- and also of the ‘WoW" or 
“ 6lJe pl “ !lt are commonly used. The coarser kinds of grass rope 
,. *? make-shifts by the villagers for agricultural purposes, are 

flamiy to be classed as manufactures, and arc exhibited with the fibrous 
products■<}{ Section 
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The next division contains native paper, either plain or colored; 
it differs not in kind, like European note paper, foolscap, tissue 
paper, printing paper, <l F e, ? hut only in quality and excellence of 
manufacture and in the size of the sheets. 

The paper of Kashmir is however different in kind, and is 
superior yet to anything produced in this province, 

Seedkot is or was the famous place for paper,—but the jails 
now all produce paper, and that ( m some of them ) ot excellent 
quality. In the jails also was originated the paper made of ** mittldr” 
fibre, of dapline and df^modiitm hark, of plantain fibre, of Ihix tow, 
and of " dhdk * l>ark and other materials* Old kU chopped into pieces 
is the ordinary paper material, not old rags. 

The last division in this clast comprises a series of mats, of 
baskets, and of chicks or light screens for doors, which keep dies and birds 
out without excluding the light and air. Punkahs and hand fans and mats 
manufactured from the tough fibrous pieces of the palm leaves, and also 
of the u paihftj' or Cham (crops Itilchiami, arc very common, and are 
imported largely from Peshawar* There are also baskets and screens 
of the culm of the ** xirki " or Sacchurum wnm/u* ornamented with 
patterns, 4c,, of woollen thread, 

CLASS IX. 

In this class more perhaps than in any other is the special skill 
of the native artisans displayed, It includes embroidery of all kinds, 
the rich gold embroideries of saddles, 1 moniHtth, 1 and * chogahx* the 
beautiful silk needlework in pa&hmlna, cotton, and net,—and lastly 
the wonderful Kashmir “ amliketr M or needle-worked goods, consisting 
of shawls, caps, coats, ami chogns, whose substance is pashm fun but 
the pattern is worked by hand stitching to a degree of fineness that is 
perfectly marvellous. 

In these worlds, the great patience and extreme delicacy of 
finger of the workmdti is exhibited to the utmost. Many of the 
embroidered specimens must have required the patient minute labour of 
consecutive months,-—and the beautiful arrangement of colour, and 
great variety and elegance of design in pattern are very striking. 
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The perception of colour appears purely intuitive ; they have an 
empiric knowledge of what the complementary colours are, and know 
that setting one beside its complementary throws out both to the greatest 
effect,—or gives* them “ seb —as the native phrase is. It is however 
needless to observe that they have no knowledge of the principles of 
colouring, and hence it not seldom happens that their colour degenerates 
into glare, and their contrasts into gaudiness. Much might bo done by 
educated supervision, in leading ami restraining this natural impulse, 
so valuable in itself as a foundation in design art. 

The elegance in pattern of these embroideries as also in tbo. 
woven shawls, is scarcely less remarkable than the selection and 
arrangement of colour; and this is a very noteworthy circumstance, 
because it shows that the power of design in tracing patterns, whether 
it be on a shawl, or on an enamelled cup, or on a gold inlaid shield, 
is a different power from designing in solid. In the late exhibition 
for instance, on all sides ive could see beautiful patterns j— there were en¬ 
amelled wares from Multan* chased silver from Kashmir, glassed tiles from 
Multin again, embroideries from Belhi, Lahore, Amritsar, Kashmit and 
I .lidiana, elaborate borders and illuminated titles to manuscripts,—all 
covered with designs as beautiful in conception as they wore faultless in 
execution, but for beauty of form wo looked in vain. The few articles 
that bid anything like elegant shape were almost entirely copied 
or mode to order, and under supervision. But take any purely native 

article, say one of the carved marble chairs figured m Class XV, Tlio 

back and sides are covered with tracery in pattern most beautiful, 
but the general farm of the chair is hideous and clumsy to a 
degree. The same thing perpetually appears also in native drawing* : l 
have before me as I write a native portrait of His Highness the Maha¬ 
rajah of Kashmir and Jamti; the figure is stated resting against a 
velvet cushion, which is placed in the centre of a carpet, with an attendant 
behind; in the first place the paper is bordered round with an 
edging of dower tracery, very beautifully complete ; as to tbo 
picture itself, the velvet cushion on which the king reposes is wrought 
out with all its little pattern of gold eAbroidcry, and the blue carpet 
on which the maenad is placed shows a miracle of tracery in gold and 
white,—but the figure itself, the ‘farm 1 part of the picture, is 
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contorted, and the graceful folds which the soft muslin ill which he 
is clothed would naturally assume are represented by lines conventional, 
stiff and utterly Impossible, drawn without a thought of the original. 
The explanation is easy : the artist hud the oriental perception of 
tracery and flat designing,:—of solid form he had none. 

It is not a little remarkable that the countries where form has 1 
been most appreciated have been less prolific in patterns, or traced 
design. In ancient Greece and Home, for instance, where grandeur 
of form and severe truth of outline, coupled however with the 
most perfect grace, are pre-eminent in every sculpture and building, 
we see comparatively little of fine pattern design. We hare, no doubt, 
tessL'lated pavements, mid Etruscan and Greek borders, but the patterns 
are few, and constantly repeated, rigidly simple, and always occupy a 
place entirely secondary and subservient. 

J t may be objected to this depreciation of the native perception 
of form, that considerable elegance is displayed in their vessels and vases, 
but this is not tv lair test; for when tho clay is placed on the wheel 
there in a tendency in the gyrations of the wheel to produce certain forms 
in themselves elegant. When the first potters pressed their hands on 
the clay and the vessel came forth of a shape that was elegant, it was 
a. chance : tho potter had no design to make it with thp particular 
curve that gives grace and beauty. But when once the vessel was made, 
and beautiful or not answered the purpose for which it was intended, 
whether a long ueckod “suraJit" or water bottle, or a "h'mdi" or a 
** chdttl , r ' it became an established form, and was copied ever sifter, and 
copied not only in pottery, hut in metal; hence the elegance of a few of 
the sunihls and cups in silver is easily explained, and in no way 
militates against the general principle that traced design is separate 
from form design, 

\ have extended this notice beyond the limits of a preliminary 
sketch; but the class of embroidery is one so remarkable, and the 
subject of pattern in general <T forced on our notice by the whole 
collection so strongly, that it is impossible to avoid devoting some pages 
to it* Borm and design in pictures and in architecture have been 
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excluded from this place, hut I shall recur to"this interesting subject 
when we come to the tine art collection in Section D, 

CLASS X, 

This class gives an opportunity for the display of the peculiarities 
of dress to he found within the varied districts of the province. The 
wild marauding tribes of the lulls and Peehiwarand down to the Derajat, 
the inhabitants of the peaceful and settled plains, in their several 
occupations or castes, I Undo and Mussulman, Jat, A rain, Banyu, Khfttri, 
Brahmin, Munshi, the hill people of the Kangra and Simla States, as far 
as to the borders of Thibet, of L&dnk and Spiti, of Kashmir and Kabul,— 
all are represented in the province in one part or another ; and their 
distinctive dresses, turbans, or shoes, Ac. Ac., form interesting articles 
for exhibition. Under the same class are also included the articles of 
clothing which are exhibited us specimens of work, and not for the sake 
of the form of the dress. Also all articles which illustrate ethnogra¬ 
phic peculiarities, or have reference to particular customs, ceremonies and 
superstitions, are here included. 

CLASS XL 

This chiSB is for Leather Goods. The original native manufactures 
of leather arc not extensive. Common shoes, saddlery, book-binding, 
water-bags and bucket*, are almost the only leather articles in common 
use; but the intestinal skin of various animals is made by moulding 
when wet into bottles or jars for holding oil dtc. and camel hide is 
occasionally employed for the dishes of weighing scales Ac. The more 
promising kinds of leather manufacture in this class arc the result of 
European demand on the one hand, and European instruction on tho 
other, and now superior book-binding, saddlery, harness, and English 
boots and shoes, very well made, form a part of the collection. 

CLASS XII, 

This is a large and important class* embracing all manufactures 
in metal The class is sub-divided according to the metal employed, and 
primarily into the two main divisions of work in the precious and 
non precious metals. 
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The sub-classes A 'and B contain samples of the work in copper, 
brass and bell metal, chiefly in the form of vessels for cooking, drinking 
and holding water. Such vessels are always used wherever the people 
are rich enough to have them, it is only the very poorest that arc con¬ 
fined entirely to earthenware pots. Hough iron-work was included in the 
exhibition ; holts, screws, nails, iron pans, and ini piemen ta, were shewn, 
Init I^ruled neither a. large nor an important collection, hut one in which 
there was very great room fir improvement; it is possible however that 
many exhibitors were deterred from sending specimens by the great 
weight and consequent cost of carriage, and also by the unsightliness of 
thr objects themselves, live exhibition prize for the host piece of rough 
tiled iron-work could not be awarded* Sub-class C contains cutlery, the 
best samples of which are the manufacture of table knives from Shahprtr, 
and of various articles from Gujrat and Sealkot, but all on the European 
model, some of the latter under European superintend once also. A 
portion of the large collection ol swords and daggers exhibited tor the 
*uke of their blades came under this class. It may be added that 
there is some difficulty in classifying these articles, and a number will 
be found in this class, some more among the works in the precious me- 
tuk, a few under jewellery, and a number in section C T in the class 
XXVIII —devoted to anna. The principle of classification is derived 
from a consideration of the prominent characteristics of the specimen. If 
ft weapon exhibits a peculiar form and name,—as the long juggling 
sword, tho twisted biidiwa or dagger, or the katar, it is included in the 
proper class as a weapon- but if the form presents nothing remarkable, but 
the blade is of beautiful metal, or finely tempered and watered, it is shown 
aa a sample of steel under the present class; if it is inlaid with gold 
the specimen will consort with “hoftgari* or inland gdd work.— 
if the handle and scabbard are richly jewelled or enamelled, it forms 
part of the jewellery* collection* In one instance daggers, w hose han¬ 
dles and sheaths were of finely carved ivory, and the blades quite 
ordinary both as to shape and inetd, have been included sus " ivory 
carvings.** 

The next great division of this class contains w ork in the precious 
me ink. In the exhibition there was a collection of considerable beauty. 
The first sub-class is divided to illustrate the manufactures of gold 
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wire, such as gold thread, and spangles* gold military lace, gold edgings 
and ribbands, Ac,, called ** halttbutfin *' mitk£&h t *'/««$, * v ancfnih do. 

In the next class tho gold thread and fine flattened wires of the 
former are found woven inti) gold cloth by the aid of a siJk warp and 
forming the rich patterns of a Benares kimkhdb, or the gulden slieon 
of a H mandlt" or " d<ipafia. n 

Leaving these light fabrics of gold, illustrating the wonderful 
malleability and ductility of the precious metals, wo come to another 
class, where the^same metals arc exhibited to a more solid form, in cups 
and vessels both plain and ornamental, or chased over with the beaut iud 
flower work in relief as in the Kashmir silver. 

Tn this class arc also included a multitude of trinkets whose endless 
shape® and names are as curious n* they are puzzling; several of these 
arc local, and worn only by certain tribes, and will receive full notice 
in their proper place* 

Next come the beautiful kofigari work, arms and shields, pen- 
boxes and caskets, combs, buttons, paper-knives, letter weights and 
many other articles of iron, polished and wrought all over with curious 
devices in gold lines made by hammering in gold wire* 

Last in this class, is a sub-di vision to receive a few samples of plating, 
both water and electro plate. The former has been done for years in tho 
cities of this province by overlaying with thin gold,— but tho tat tor is 
quite new, and has been practised by a few workmen with fair success, 

CLASS XIII. 

Contains the samples of native jewellery and enamelling* The latter 
is noticnlde chiefly on the hacks of set jewels, many rings and brace]uta 
being finished with enamelling in this way; but the most showy pieces of 
enamelling are the silver vases from Kashmir and Multan and the ena- 
niulled jewellery of Kangra ;—-a pattern is formed on the silver in high 
relief and the lower parts filled up with coloured enamel, ho that the 
surface presented is that of a coloured ground, with silver leaves, and 
flowers, delineated upon it. 

The jewellery, properly so called, consists of gems cut and set iu 
gold for rings, necklaces, armlets, &e. Thu native names and varieties 
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of jewels fire perfectly endless, and vary in different districts. Trinkets! 
and ornaments in silver and gold, all included under tbc go 3 ieral term 
u tewttfTti'* arc worn by both seiea, but especially by women. 

Almost the only gems esteemed by natives for their finest ornaments 
are rubies, emeralds, diamonds and pearls j all the others are despised, 
and wjipphiros are quite uncommon p and only worn in the “ mu n.tin* 
or armlet with nine gems. ■ The lower order of jewels, such as agates 
nod cornelians are condemned to the rank of ** nayituAs" or ** mmkas ” 
sb.nes for signet rings or beads for rosaries. The gems are all imported 
rubies from Ceylon and Burmnh, diamonds from Central India, but many 
from (aileutta, from Frazil, iko. ; emeralds are not found anywhere in 
India, but stones of immense she are to be met with, filled however with 
flaws ; tiny arc all imported. An account of these gems will bo 
found in section A t under the class devoted to minerals used for 
ornament, at page 11* of voL L 

There is another class of jewellery which deserves notice, viz., 
that of Delhi made in European fashion, with stones cut as in Europe, 
which latter are chiefly brought from Calcutta. Very good native work 
in um tat fm of European also done at hftHgni—but principally in gold 
and enamel nut with stones, 

CLASS XIV. 

Is a class designed to include rock crystal cups, and handles, 
agnto bowls, jade vases, and other articles of vertu not strictly to 
be classed with gems, 

CLASS XV, 

V« pass on to a different series of manufactures, vL&, those in 
which wood and ivory arc the chief materials. 

First conies furniture. This is principally by European hands in tho 
regimental workshops, or by natives under European superintendence. 

Natives use so little furniture beyond chairs, beds and boxes, that 
there is no scope for a native collection of furniture. 

The second division of the class contains all the wood Carvings 
sonw in the form of articles of funiture, such as legs of beds, boxes, 

■ L • Rjj* vi I’iLkaiUii Li, A2i fat m luvi jo»r«l > »totau U tM. iiu »(« twty [«ra 

luUft 
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wj-tlkiurr sitii ks and other articles. A few articles arc of wood inlaid 
with ivory with great neatness and skill 

The third division is expressly fist - the turned wood ware of 
P.'tk Pattan and other places; the turned vases, boxes, Ac., being: 
afterwards covered with variegated lacquer and polished. 

CLASS XVI, 

Contains nil the delicate ivory carving of Delhi and Amritsar* 

CLASS XVII. 

Aliin'r-l -penally l-i nisi meted f ir tin' wans of Ivi-hinir ; for boy.1 

a rufle papier mat:he from Muzoflhrgnrh, there is hardly any made in 
the province. The Kashmir boxes, pen-trays, rani easen, kc., are some of 

them of ..I, and some of papier inaelie—the pulp uf old paper, moulded, 

pressed and dried into the desired form. The surface of these articles 
is most beautiful ly and delicately painted over in gold, or colours, or 
both, on a ground of some colour previously laid oil Nothing cun 
exceed the delicacy of the dower patterns or the shawl patterns which 
am delineated on them ; the gloss Is given by a varnish of copal. 

CLASS XVI [L 

Includes all the ceramic art of the province. 

Generally speaking, nothing is made but rude porous earth era 
vessels of tiie various forms of water Wtles, cupa, pans, and *S/rydW 1 
or “chattix” (cooking pots); but several districts have produced beautiful 
thin paper pottery, unglazed, and the Hohtrik district has a very pleasing 
variety formed of brownish clay, the surface of which is ribbed or 
marked and indented with patterns, and then has a pearly lustre given 
to it by the addition of finely powdered talc. 

Some of the pottery is of a pale yellow, and a little of a black colour ; 
the latter is exhibited with a pattern worked in on it with quicksilver 
and tin loaf, which is not permanent but to look at has a sufficiently 
pleasing effect Thorn are a few specimens of pottery painted over, 
and of pottery to which the lacquer of the turned wood has been 
applied, the latter is very fairly durable when well mode. 

Some of the jails exhibited glazed pottery, which shows great progress, 
both as to form, colour, and quality of glaze; but still the art ia rude and 
imperfect, and the apparatus and suhotaucoa employed need improvement* 
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p r{Jtn Ludhiana the exhibition had a large series of ceramic vases 
nuahj! on classical or quasi-cl assical models. The glazed tiles under this 
class are some of them very good ami of brilliant colour, being both 
ancient uud of modern manufacture. 

CLASS XIX* 

This represents the attempts of the province at glass making. 

The crude glass is a thick greenish material from which bulbous 
bottles are blown, but no advance in this has hitherto been made; this 
tools, the furnace and the annealing are all on the smallest scale, and of 
the rudest and most unsatisfactory kiwi. The few white glass articles 
a ,v (iiv niiide -*f br-dom Kun*Jieau articles n.-llrd dmvn, The 

beat glass is made at fftrip&t and Karmil, they there also silver glass 
svith some success. Some tolerable white glass candle ahiulles were sent 
f,om Hutyiild, and some fancy articles from Lahore* As yet glass is not 
„. t j! for drinking out of by natives, and that employed by Europeans is 
imported, as is also window glass J , hence there ifl no stimulus given to 
the mnnufowture* 

CLASS XX. 

Which concludes the section, is designed for the few article* of 
ornament or of fancy work that could not he loiivunkntly included in 
ltT ty of the regular eludes. Native ingenuity is often and not altogether 
unsucee&sfully exereuwd in producing fancy or ornamental goods. 

In the foregoing sketch it is hoped the reader will have gained seme 
iden of what he may expect to find detailed under the various classes. 
He will see there, the result of patient industry struggling with rude 
materials, imperfect tools, and ignorance of any principles by which 
to k'arii to improve them, and opposed, albeit unconsciously, by that 
gntthy and dislike for change which produces an almost insurmountable 
obstacle to the introduction of new methods, even when their superiority, 
actually exhibited, cannot lie denied. 

In other branches of manufacture, where the material is more 
pliant and seem* dependent on patient delicate handling, combined with 
u power of pattern making and colour arranging,—we sec ah the 
excellencies of the best manufacture displayed at once ; the embroideries, 
the shawls, the inlaid work are without rival It only remains to ask 
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II urodu&sd. With less labour, less tune And 

could not tlnK excel lonoe be 

less espeu , i vl( .w tt ttlit«a flif mftimfa«titrin& sJciJl, 

, Notw ":^^ 3izf3 th- - i *«» 

m'.,.,dWt'"r.-s is clearly perceptible. New material.. are being turnod to 
bettor tools ere being tried, in -pits* Wje tip^thy o,.a **fa» J™t 
SSd to: better form end better finish U already ", 

.-Us of furniture, cutlery, jewellery and many others; while even m the 
“x-hraively native art of shawl making, the va ue of Eun^an d^n 
Jd colour teaching is to be traced in several of the product..*, of 

Amritsar looms, 

Tlu , Hurvey of the manufactures is on the whole im c,rcoun,gi..g 
one ■ advance though very slow is being Msdo in almost every .1,-|urI met. 
S'Si. introduce bettor styles of work, and should be 
,o g*/still further, and with still grestor . are ami attention to sue >n * 
kin i uircl is nut thrown away or lost; private manufacturers, 
£LZl workshops, milway industrial workshops and — 
industrial schools are rdl tending to give the onward mrpulae, 

The establishment of good industrial and design-art school. * W 
r t . ■ in many place's the people are ripe for them and would 

gladly learn The establishment of such a school at larhoreh.es been 
dl" n ned on, and will no doubt become the centre of unprr.vemr-nt on 
SI Not a little will be gained if wo can succeed in toachmg the 
all I rands. . |eB 1)U which the processes of dyeing, metal 

“|L«« «■* *• ,ik “ de]mnd j guided by such knowledge 
rJSnTto rrt-ect those improvements which are urgently recurred 
. . - material and implements; mere empiric knowledge ot 

“ j,. nrucessea can he handed down ns in this country from father 

tertrivi i V lulvmice or imi'roxemoni A very 

ipu-tant point a le knowl.sir ol 

erty, llyilrivstatioa an ^ ^ of ttlpsc sciences ; and rf a 

mar.nfa. tore is depend* n Uie educated classes, 

knowledge of them were to begin to prevail am m = 
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improvement would gradually spread as it lias in Europe to the masses, 
ami the result would be that every manufacture in the country would 
eventually be berm fit ted ; we would then see improvement carried into 
paper making, cutlery, pottery, glass blowing, in which it is most 
required, nttd even the old cotton and silk weaving loom might give 
way before a simple, aheap and improved substitute. 


SECTION C. 


is/Cj^c"EiiisrEE/ir. 

INTRODUCTION. 

This Section is at present destined to occupy but a small space in tin) 
account of the Products of the Punjab. The distribution of Clares under 
it, given at page xxxiii of Volume I, h rather intended for an 
Exhibition where both native and imported machinery is displayed, 
than a scheme of classification adaptable to the actually existing in 
digenous machinery of the Punjab. Accordingly, these Clares in tho 
scheme that arc noted below as containing nothing, will be omitted in the 
descriptive catalogue which follows :— 

CLASS XXL Prune -ntvvers, &e. This class is blank, 

CLASS XX1 L—Distributed under four divisions ; we have a few 
samples thus 

Division I. — Machines for WX$ein§ C rata*.- — 'There is the Persian wheel, 
the !l Lao-charW tlio " Dhankli and (ho “ ChalAr. 

Division II.—Machines for raising weights is blank. 

Division 111.— Carriages .— There is no great variety, but the indigen* 
cnis carriage* are admirably adapted for the purposes they are 
built to serve ; and the “ Ekka, " being built on the very principle 
adopted some years back in the Hansom cab, will deserve notice. 

Division 1 \\_ Plant.— Although under effective supervision 

native workmen are able to build railway carriages, arid to do a 
great deal of useful metal and other work in repairing and fitting 
machinery, alt the specimens in such a division being purely of 
European origin, will have no place in this book. 
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D,v isk>: * Models of Boats. —This Section will contain an account of 

the boat* that have been in use on the Punjab rivers from time 
immemorial. Like almost everything else the art of boat building 
is stationary ; and I doubt not that traces of Alexander’s boat 
building may still be found in the Jhelum boat of to-day. 

CLASS XXI1L— Instrument* fur weighing and registering is 
separated into two divisions ;— 

Dtvisms I. Horofogfcal mtlmmeutt, which is a blank, except hi the 
rcmmkftble i mm unco to be noted in it* proper pluet, 1 * 

Di' iaiox IT. Weighing In$trunienU are represented only by the com¬ 
mon tarftzu or scale, with the suspended trays at either end of the 
beam. It i* generally made of wood and with leather and basket 
work for larger work, while for jewellers and others a small steel 



£i]k threads is used. The balance is indicated 1>y the pointed tongue 




CLASS XXIV.— Contains Mathematical and Philosophical 
instrument,,' and is unrepresented, cave by the instruments ( still to he 
found) used by native astrologers, itidttdiii the astrolabe, and instruments 
for determining latitude and longitude, equation of time, and so forth. 


^ V,— ' ( s ’i>'!/><:<>? instruments) will present a small l,„i 
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patience and determined gubmisaum in the subject. Fbe delicacy at 
handling and skill in using rung!) weapons, which natives undoubtedly 
possess, will further appear in their operations for cataract, and lor 
restoring the cartilage of the nose* 

CLASS XXV L—( JJWc'd instruments) will contain a senes 
which 'is certainly curious and interesting, however unmdodious to 
European ears the twang of the " madham " or guitar may be. 

CLASS XXVII,— Locks and small moc/bu^.—Thia Class is 
represented by a few small articles, which show however an embryo 
ingenuity which might receive great development in future, and under 
suitable guidance. 

CLASS X X VI11.—Contains specimens of Arm and Ordnance . 

CLASS XXIX .—Machinery and Troth* Implements. 

Division L— Used in Manual trades *—A great many of the implements 
which are required for various manufactures have already been 
described in Section B» of this Volume. I uso thin Division 
to contain a variety of miscellaneous information to look 
and Trades which I could not include elsewhere. 

Division IT .—Agricultural In$trumrnts t arc represented by the somewhat 
rude, but by no means inefficient implements used nil over 
the country. They have at least the merit of extreme cheapness* 
The common cultivator would be almost mined by the price of 
an English plough ; at least by what it would cost out here. 

Division III. —Shews a similar series ol tools used in horticulture. 

CLASS XXX— (Photograph tV Apparatus) is blank. 

CLASS X TTKT -^antrimfUX* used in arrhitecture. Under this 
Class will he given some notes on the houses built in various pm ts of tho 
Punjab, and some remarks also on the construction of wells* 

The Class Machinery, which occupies a krge portion of the groat 
European Exhibition Catalogues, i^ thus reduced in the Punjab to very 
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narrow limits. All the progress that has heen made in the introduction of 
machinery is of European origin. Nor is this to be wondered at, for the 
manufacture of machinery demands many aids which the Punjab at 
present has not. First, there must be the inventive mind long trained by 
close study of the successive processes which one bv one have perfected 
the construction of machines in Europe. Next there must be large foundries, 
and abundant supply of fuel for large and powerful furnaces ; metal¬ 
lurgy must be brought to a high degree of perfection; tine and malleable iron, 
pure and even tempered steel, well compounded metals, must be produced 
in abundance. Again, the making of one machine requires the aid of 
many others. All the machinery requisite for casting metal, all the contri¬ 
vances for turning, planing, boring, and shaping metal, that are now seen 
in the great engine factories of Europe, must be brought into play. Still, 
the day is perhaps not far distant when we may have machinery of native 
manufacture. Already the workshops of Rurki, Madhopur, and of the 
great railway stations, employ hundreds of native artisans, who are thus 
becoming familiarized with the arts of forging and casting metal, and 
with the control of powerful engines and prime movers, whether worked 
by water power as at Madhopore and Rurki, or by steam as at the 
Lahore and other railway workshops. These abundantly prove 
that the native workman is not wanting either in sagacity or in power; 
and these works under European supervision are but the first step 
towards works where the learners have become teachers, and whence 
the arts imported from abroad have gradually become naturalized and 
familiar. 
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CLASS 'V. 

COTTON MANUKACrom. 

To tra«v the proc©** of manufacture upward* from the first gathering of the cotton 
po»l» to the final egress from the loom of the woveu fabric, we tnu»t refer to the class of fibre* 
where, under the head of raw cotton, the first part of the story lias been told; suffice it 
here to say that the untivo cotton fibre is of much shorter staple than the American varieties, 
mi l that eviu the latter when acclimatised shew, except under very favorable circumstances, a 
tendency to shorten also. 

Wbeu the cotton U gathered and separated from U»o hush* of the pod, the first *tcp is to 
separate the fibre from the »eod to which it i* attached. This i* effected b» the “ h'lna, 
a rery simple little apparatus, consisting of a pair of rollers, supported betw.«u two 
uprights fixed on to a wooden stand: the roller* are just sufficiently fur apart to allow the 
cotton hut not the seed to |*as* Iwtweon. The ends of the rollers are cut into wormed screws, 
which work one into the other and cause both roller* to revolve, wheu force i* applied to a 
wooden lever handle attached to the up|«r one. 

The cotton having passed through this process, is cleaned from broken bit* of seed and 
dirt, and also frayed out and separated, by a very *implo apparatus called a " yUjitM.” '1 lus 
is little more than a bow loosely strung and su*|ieudcd from the ceiling of tho room. The 
operator sits on the ground, and the Im>w lies uearty on the ground; the operal »r twists a little 
stick round the string iu the centre, and placiug the bow.*tring over a little heap of out ton, 
by the aid of the little stick, twang* the string against the cottou, which is frayed out and 
cleaned simply by the vibration of the string; tho passer by euu constantly bear tho twanging 
of this bow os he approaches the shop. 

Wheu the cotton is thus cleaned, it is formed hit© spindle shaped lumps orliall*, called 
“ puni” from which thread is drawu out and t wistod. This is done by the aid of a “ ch irka," a 
re nr simple instrument, consisting of a large lantern wheel* about a foot or eighteen inches m 
diameter, which turned hr hand communicate* by a band with a very small recld.ke wheel which 
revolves rapidly ; from the side of the reel or small wheel an iron *p.ke projects, over which 
a hollow grass itruw is slipped and on which the cottou thread is wound as fast as ,t is spun. 

The thread being thus obtained, it i* wound off from the reels of the charklia and con- 
verted into the form of large skein* by winding it over a wooden frame called “ 4Urm s. In 
this state it is put into the weaver’s hand*. The wearer open* out the skem ...to a circle which 
he then place* on a sort of skeleton cylin ler, or rather pyramid shaped wheel, from which, 
while revolving, the thread is again wound off ou bite of rued for use. Next, the web of the 
fabric has to be prepared, which is of course double. In order to do Uiis, a smooth piece of 
clean ground is selected, and ^lira of peg* are *et up, at interval- of two yard, or le*., m two 
narnlled rows. A person then takes in eac h hand a stick, at the l»ottom of which w a re»-» \ - 
ret .l charged with thread; he fixes to the first peg one end of the thread on the reel, aud 
thro walk*along th« peg*. Brat duwurow »„d upthau'lt, and »ae thft»l um«.ih!.». 
.........iH.i uka. «m» wlrt tl.. thread fall »lt, irately outahk rad "'-.k-i- - - 

• Thr wbsrl con-i-U of two di-r* of by pieera. of wood »o tbs "* a *? 3 

techs. ; th« of the wbc*l U formed by * act work of *triu* .tretvbsd Ut*«m tbs t*u dues, o*cr Ibis 

surface Uw baud rsvulvcs. . 
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a mmiljetofthreads are deposited on the ground over tlit pfigff, aud the workman goes tut 
unwinding till there tins (bread* enough IW hi* purpose. live requisite munber of thread* in 
raltulu-Uxl according to the breadth of the intended fabric; the thread* a tv then carefully taken 
uji off the ground* The double rows of |tega having served to keep the t wo sets ofthreadsaparf, 
fii h kH nf 11 sjukand" grau tree also inserted breadthwise to keep them from becoming re- 
eul ci igh'A The workman licit spread out tl i<- thread* to I he breadth of the intended web ; 
cine end of tin? weljia I lien tied to a stick fixed in the ground and the other held by another 
nun* nud stretched out to it* full length, when it In well brushed with a broad brush (called 
fl jtib-A”) t» cleanse the threads from the little particle* of cotton reed and other inipuritie* 
that invariably stick to the thread* It is now ready to he transferred to Use loom. 

All native cotton fabrics are made in one or other nf four styles :— 

tnt. These an. 1 plain cloths, either wove with a single thread Or wilh two or three nr 
four thread*, according to the required stoutness of the fabric, from the thinnest f+ laafiMot" 
or J " to the thickest " tforrreej" for tdl these the web is tuiicclorou*, 

2nd, Are cloth* with a longitudinal ntripc„ of which the type is the *hw ; or with a 
*dii-rh pattern as the “ fung*;" the web here has coloured thread* introduced at interval 
for the stnj>e. ts Jabbalpuri'* durree# are also made on this principle. Both these kinds 
are wove plain and oiled “audabafiV 

iitr-l. Are dot In with various diagonal patterns, anch as the “ Wes,” and are worm 
on a different principle Mid called " Mienbafi." 

4th* Are those fabric* which are not woven merely by passing the shuttle across 
and arr*nut in a trtrrtighl line* but which exhibit in their texture a damask or pattern* 
generally in diamond shapes), mid fantastically called (t f-Aai&ui” or u .Nigh tins le's eye/' 

Tiiii in cointnouly seen hi the *' gh*iH" and in the il rhtidar" worn on wrap^ra or cloths. 

'Hie weaving of towels, table linen and the like, in of purely European origin, and 
is only practised in jail#, &£* f under Kiitvpustu supervision. Such cannot be counted as 
a c3a.-i.-t of native indigenous mamifaetures. 

Not tv 1 th n lauding the rimptietty of the cotton manufacture, the varieties of Ibe cloth are 
tttnnereiis, as the billowing list of names of cloths met with in the Punjab will testify* 
The names sometime* indicate the number of threads constituting the breadth of the web, 
and sometime* the number oT threads, whether single, double, Ac., with which the shuttle is 
charged. SiuueLiiniJs the colour gives anions, sometime* the pattern, Besides these general 
imUM'H there are varieties of fabric known locally by peculiar muuc^- These are not given hero, 
but will In.! fi'Uitd in the catalogue which follows. The Gugnirn lists will furnish a good 
example of thin, Foreign piece Jftmd*, whether Kuiv.peau, or imported from Kabul and 
Turki-idn, or from India, hare aUo distinctive title#: rdl hiu L are indicated in the K^uel. 

With regard to the lUoLributiou of cotton manufacture in various district* of l ho 
Punjab,—it in, of course, scarcely possible to exclude any city or town from the list of 
c-Aton juniiufnuturiug localities. In every [dace will Is? fimtid shop# of weavers employed 
ill producing at least the coarser cloth* required in quantity by alt classes. 

In the large cities, as Lahore, Amritsar, Muhin, Ludhiana and other*, every Lind 
of fabric almost is woven. LudhiAna has a ijnscIiI notoriety for drills, check cloths, and 
other fabrics resembling European, os well us for n IrttijkU'* and other native fabric. 

M til tin is noted far cotton pile eupete, and far printed and painted calicos or qhiutzes 
called u chit/' ami fur u lliotia" with u red printed border. 
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ButtUo important *■=., nf.ll the fi.n>re>ttan w»vins ma nud .M “*'* 

j «r ew- hM ">«•-' “ u “ ,j ">» ,r ‘^“ fi "" r rr 

t„ cm..., but .till !!.« ■• of ILiliiitt and the muilln turbans of ay™ 

brutal even iy Hiud Satin. 

ContKclotb, width i s) .«. e ricnlly.-nlt«A...eanH "*.™> "iu-U.t» 
tbg IVtaini-W/K-) » «W. lordly . 0 «U«1 « «- tu ,U 

hill* beyond Ksdu itnd Spiti. 

In other ^rta of the Punjab there in equally fttlnMnd fotlkw kmA of tnhne for oiport 
t,> KH.,,1 «,J MrkkUn, in tho** towns though which the Patrick.* merchant* 1*-^ ^eti tW r 
return to their own country after disposing of tin-ir good, hi Hmdi.*ttt and Bengal* 

1. tlli. wny it i. lltat ill.* dUrkta of Jt...ufi nnd SbnhpAr. thu lotto «p»dlf i» tin. 
of Khtobib, tovo oeou.i4uml.lo tool, in torn* .'l-.ll. 01.1..to. or print* I fnh*. *» 

.. ill deuiBitd, and nr. lordly «|toM, Mfiltin. wbii-L w o ^,.1 rtodo.ro.w o( 

Vo rind* werellMts, tuw* a oflnddomJile trad* in them, t* indeed in ail the article* iU*t consti¬ 
tute the export trade to tlio Western frontier, 

00.1 «|»ci«lly It... to™, of SydwiUnnod Mkpattai, or* noted tor the new- 
jug uf nn iiuproved variety of *“ liuighi lUiil 

XtoUk in Sbnhplr in nh» note-1 for ite lSntfhic. both .ilk nn-1 molten. Tin. °f 

Ptobiwor nro ntm. £nm.u». nndtl.o dork Liu, ,mrf with ita ennuten «So- «•*«'■ U “ 
Koliat dintrkt, in quite L-lmrartorintic. A nimilnr k.ml of *-nrf in largely innunfontm - 1 ™ 
Hux-lm, l..tb plain and ..I w.,1, . barter of .old. Tin. W 

inform. tw of.L.- ,U. kind nniv-tanlly non. by ton lorn fro,.. - to ™j* 

VL-urlv.nn-l r.dncl from S to 15 ro|^.c,o-l.. OftWyo 4 MM ktote wntob, K ■ - 
'll,,., titter cbn.cn, iu.4 valuing tw... 10 te It) ropocn,*Wil nrtocu liunJred or two tlmnom 

are annually woven. 

Tl... Ftenjit. dirt dots bordering on Hindintl.l no- rrinclpolly romnrkal-t, for mo.lo. 
Tnrl-:oin of thin fid.ric nre largely nto.nfnctr.rod nt DnlUi. In tbn Sir* dintrir., lb. mri 
lonanfncturcn ore conmodolhionltol “ yoa" "nd “J™'"* 1 " “d" Lhr ‘ " tLl ‘ s ' jf o 

colours. f 

It in ant lwieMidted goncnlly Wi.ii nsferenco to the j-rio* nttadiel to nrtiolM in tlio 
following list, tbnt tbey nw notcoiwteok The yriw of .lorren nod nil cotton good, niton 
with tlio price of mw rot ton :— 


“ LBSftHI. ” 

The firnt rlitss of cotton fabrics to be 
noticed u the “ luuffhiThis is l lonfj seurf. 
They ate modti aiciywIi^rSi hut cape^ittllv 
in the Fenliiwar JiTitfiott, where they arc 
woven of exquisite fineness, and with most 
beautiful bonleiTf, in which coloured wlk and 
l^oM thread »rv often tastefully introdncctl* 
The liin^ht ia mutcrsaHy worn by the in- 


liabitnot of the Peshawar and Di'nijAt 
dins ion a. f riic long ends with the coloured 
borders hanging down, present a very elegant 
mid pinturempioappearance. When the liinghi 
ia not woni as a turbaii it i# used ns a a.-arf* 
ticiikg cut in bilf and tbo two pkmea (own 
together, A laughi is either plain cluth uf 
H ^ r wiBvnr T nficpcat white ordarh hE lie, of 
e W a mmH check like the Feahnwar lunghu 
The exhibited samples were as follows 
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Chw i. 


V.. ■ 


I.— [5730.] 
SiFsa. 


Yellow ami black cheek 
lunglii with silk borders, by 
Wasmr. 


2. —[3737]. Another, flack ami Lin®, 

3. — [07(53-4], Cheek lihiLitu Ccliarkhimi) 

Ambala. b_V Mr>UM5IAD 0AESFI. 

4, — [.5705-8). Four [tfngbLfl Lj Habiti- 
pu.ah, valuing IL*. I, 17, 25 anil 27, respec¬ 
tively. 

5, —[0820]. Three IfhnghU ly Nathu of 

Hushyarpur. Jttnptir. 

6 —[0823*43 . I amg la in, value Ea, 1 5 and 

Amritsar. 35, with borders. 

7, —[0881]. ‘ Lfinphi Fa klri, 1 " on exces¬ 

sively cheap k imk of doth, 

LallOR. worn by Fakir* nr beggars, 

its value is 0 mums. 

8. — [5RS01* U an orange coloured liinghi 

by Tit a Kim Dab of Lahore. 

9, —[5899]. I* ;i hi ugh i by the Stipmu- 
ten Jen t ol the Central Jail. 

10. — [^WO]. One from Gujnuiw&lJii. 

11- -- [Gfl^2] , One from I lie Jilihini jail 

12- —[6027-31]. Are various coloured 
IfmuJjis made at Khuslmb in Sl.ahp.ir (which 
in wlebratcl for them) by Ahmju> Dis and 
Fin Bakhuv. 


13 [ f »l ti . I* ft htnglii from Jlnin^, 

14 —[(1165’ . A lunghi from Bern Ismail 
Khnn. 


1 ® + “"£ I Check Junghi Callod ' ; Sj ri ]rt r 
Kbori,” which means “check 
Gflgain. fov the ebudtain.” %aid t.. f. 

bo cal Its! l^cauAe when 
first invented tin* new fabric was presented 
to a certain Sirdir wliose name, however, is 
rot remembered, value fts. UH, 

16,—[0061]. u Lfrnghi Cbaiitini," m 
caVtcJ U«w* the warp (tad) is divided into 
four (elniu) LreaJlis, each of w hich is of dif¬ 


ferent coloured threads, red, yellow, greets 
and white. 

17 —[C0&7J. “ Lfmghi tirtAnf,” hi mi lor 

tc the preceding, except that the warp is 
il 3v i il+ n J into three part* instead of fnur T each 
Wing a different colour. 

18, — [0065], Lungl iiti rkamli." called 
ft"Hiiil ' three tbrends ’ (t Li hfLinli :i of red. g recu 
and yd 1 owcol i,r I n ingompl i wed in wi :tv ing it , 

19, — [6000]. “ Lnllghj Hftfi d ri’slintni 
moneli Awtfii.’ 1 f>f th i s fabn e 1 n j.n rt^ arei ot- 
ton and one part (man. ha) is si lit (realm m if. 

30 —[6067], ** AlArirf dtla, w Purple 
coloured (utla) check. The cheek is bo very 
nmall that ihe maths are like the seeds of 
cardninoioH (ilfthi), 

2 1 —[6009]* - ■ Chat- 1 L n ■ Ohak ' means 
a piece—and ' IfS 'n. kind of doth. 

22-— [tJOOO]. “ Libighr cbmtgTtrri,^ a 
check of two colors, generally worn by 
women. 

23. —[0070]. Lfmgbi cLirwfn,” TLists 
a [Jain unicolnrmia fabric except that at re¬ 
gular intervals a id oglu thread of another 
color U woven in, 

24. —[G072] + " Liinghitafed," A plain 

wliite senrf. 

23.- [GOnl]. Ll Luugbi .Tal hi khori- 
walla." A check with tlircoodors in is. thyt 
nmde by a weaver uamod Jaltfi/* 

26.— [6n74]. Lflnghi Sftvt,” Made of 
live [‘arts green thread ami one white. 

27-— d' rl ^5], “ ASiHifl Si yah " by Bhani- 
uai, of Pak Patian, black simdl chock, 
(sec No, 6067 above). 

28.— [0181]. 1a a green ldnghi l>y 
iVASIAUrA. 

29- —[60851. w Iii'mgbi Kliewi, 1 * n!4 its 
name implies, a limghi made Like 11 it kites." 

30. —[008^]. “ Luughi LkiiarJaiu,” \ 
t’Herk, but not a -i.pULfe cheek ; the Ttlarks of 
tire check are elongated Ut‘? the grains of 
pomegranate fruit \ anardiitm ). 


^•1 
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31. [tim]- Lungfci with ..vUk Wrier*, 

Pi'SllilWSr. value 1 !'. Iit Miv*s 
Ku*«-HINDIS. 

Tiir-^e liiiijfliid ara el silrtiw flunikC** of 
nml pri li bon at* • Tliojr an? buSt i-F^allv wo™ by 
AftsliuH i poieo fttfilwjr ncmifi t ff tlirin will b* tenml 
uinLi-r the hnutef jtrlaalwiof .'Intkttijr There i* "ns 
kiinl nriiiiijftli*hi<dai»phufls by the u- 

m) i m.i [■ h I ill i« 'Hr it is of ■ aslforto Jark blmowlor wllli 
n Iter ,1c r of oriluni hi Mill jel'nw -li 1 ; t r| f 

i.ri* nuule nt Hmith in K«luit, anal , '* J1 bn ns “*b' "t 
b.pv value s|i l(» Jin. l(Wi 

32. _ n] 7|i. ** LiingliiIftngotiih, 1 * value 

T>^. tiO. * L ingotah * moans waistcbiih or 
girdle. iudieuting the ihmj Ifl which llii" kind 
i>r liiughi ii< put. 

33. -^6175], Linighi HiuJwfiui, value 
Kfl. 23, fur HiudiW wear. 

34 —r A small cli-eolc brnghi, 

fi n.' wi i vc, with deep 1 wfriv r in *t ri ] * * of 1 ■!wok 

AndturqQni*elduc dlk alternating with lm-n.1 
■tripcaprtwilled gold thread, wnlm R* J 1 * 1 - 
35, _ [ci70-SJ* Three Ulugh its naedeitW 
n * ii L ‘iwl dresse* warn™, called M chuddar 
, ihamkliiu” and “ puna/' 

KflES. 

Tins fulinc is generally woven in pier.*, 
whirl; arx- iwwii together t* mute a Jwpiarc 
“rhudiUr' 1 "T upper wrapper, worn Ivjr fdh't.n- 
kou Hi at cun afford it, Tire fid >rif w remark¬ 
able chiefly n* erhibilitig a different kiml of 
weaving to tire nth era. The native* ochnow- 
ledgc three Itiiid* of weaving i “ ^i-laUfi, * 
coroi'rieiictng when the pattern is all in hues 
or check* :lh. 1 runs either straight dowii or 
straight across the wel)*- * J KhesNUh'* where 
the pattern may be either plain or check, but 
the thread of the weft entwined alternately 
with those of the Warp that the make of the 
fabric appear* to i* diagonal or corner™ bre 
across the fal vrie, instead of the thread* crow¬ 
ing j»t right angl &. Th.? loom* for t his kind 
s ,f weaving are more ooiuplicuted I bun the 
other, haring a greater number of treddle* 
Aand lire shui lie being differentIj rw- 
ploctbl i the liHStns will he fully deaCflUfU 


under sect ion C- Maeliinery* Thi 1 third kind 
nr "Bnlhxil clmsluii luili r i?< where the fabric i* 
damaokiHl with a pattern dhuuontl shu^a!* 
prudiiii-d by iuterweaving the threads of 
Warp IHld W>'td, The lilies 1 '3ifi imiludes two 
kind*of rorcrlels calh^l 'Muinht nnd dmnLa¬ 
id/' white sliivis with u red or dark hlueeilg- 
itlg. Sojilelilliv™ however the ehailtahis itrO 
made with a large ■■lic k jialleru, Owiwional* 

lv eiihrii these* are made with a wills iblgitig. 
TIk* I’tliibited Hatnpic* went a> Follows 

36 . ’ 37 H 1 ], Black niel yellow plaid, half 

milk and half rotten, made 
W.miu of Ram u, Strsa 
district, 

T»o coloured klvc+v^ i»tp in ihh .liflrirl eaIT<h| 

,J 4ii.l ilia klii!*. r> 

37 . — [JsrAl]. ib’d Mid yellow plaid by 
Fa Tran. 

30 — [."7i»3l, Black and white plaid with 
silk Imrdrr, by W.irlH, 

Rf si and white plaid with 
red eilgt, by .Iiwaw Il*«. 

40. - - [3735]. Cosirse khrs oiade at ^alm- 
wativ. 

There were alfeio klieses eshibill'd from tho 

hilb iwiiig diril rieta e — 

rsrili 1 , Hohinfc. .'»T 13], bwOiiioa, |iy K.WTTTA 
L\t- [5890]. baluirv. [»1S ., riidtibh. in t*- 
hnro fli-trict. ■ |iSnin whit^ khns, worth tt^ 7. 
(WIS.SL). JUwnl Pindi Jail »ml *tj»n [£051,2% 
I'ttoi-k* value It*. 2+10 *n«l 1ft nsi] ^cti mlj. 
[BlS841]f (Pern, tiuiiil KIiah.} [ftl®], 

Hhah pnf. llJT MUKAHHAO 1$*RHJH of TlbWw. HJes , 
P.TH fllpite Khar, frosa Itufid. L fiiK, l‘ PiLtjib.. 
"tVJl 1,, MmW Kotla. 

A >]-CH.'iivl collection d«wrrcs notice From 
Oi gar iu. 

4 j t _^r00771, tf KhftiH Bulbul plmslitu/ 11 sv 
white damn*ked wrapper wilh reil edge» 

TT.i.tl'Are w..th by Hi* better *he r ist 

tfliirJ thtm. A rerj psod upoBtawu'>r Hhe faliric in 
-✓■Hitler the Telipililur of difinjiu iIjiWc di-triet> 

ttLoiel *t lif. 10, iSJa. e0-0i Uti4«r Ibe n*nir of 












dwntthL of t«*nn 41 ahattfaTi i ’ 1 

Junior ilnwn.) A kill;* caJli-l duotaU of Hut- 

jittlti -ii wjlJi :l riwl Ihtgu Lt -rut friini NiUu (Ng. 
II1IW); tbu i* BiaiMilll fl-tiij If I’ll 1.4 ctiuqlty |i U.S' iSti' 
u tftrntl I*' ft frmiiln.r odd flume* f if'lit Xhliid (Ny. 
6l: 4 '>), fcitd one aImo front ('ultilii (No. 

42.—[COTS], ,k Ivlins L'ljiitJanm/ 1 Black 
and white khcs, lny Biiaxi Mai. of FAk 
1*.M litU* 


nr diapered with the fl Bdhut chasm ’* or 
pattern. 

Both fabric !>r*■ highly ^huEedy tlio inrun i- 
fivcturv i-s ulmust rantmed to the Jalandhar 
Dnnb, including Kjtttgrn. 

Tiii-ni are however specimens of the work 
from P.ityAla and Nabha, and. the Ainhuht 
, iliiiLrlii 


Plir pivtUim t* of alt*raftt« il wtuiuml «ha|wR4if hlftck 
nn.| whiU', 

43. —[6070], “KIwh Gudrih” A hlies in 

wh'wli tlireid of tvvn i'oIud? is woven toother 
5u1 11 a large elmcfc like n pluiil *Iiaw1. 

44. —[GOSOJ* “Khes cUivrkli( 10 !t.^ Corn- 

men cheek Uiefl. 

45. -[€US2], White IeIwu. 

46. —[6004], u Kin,'.-* uiW’ Dwk Moo 

The ivhjja Eitftijf it[w>ei Mtcna nmlur tlii* hnd arc* oi- 
Viilii(«l ■' cliftn Ifttii 1 ' flint " dotfllil/' Thtiw fttu 
putdouh tk,-. n.imr [.rhuopb ft* Ibfl khr-H. blit With ttiifl 
di?t'?nn« tUflt tlisy aro u**d only for twdilfatf and 
imiltb. ill lh*r uighljcHirhaod uf tha 

Jhmijf ft III Li illtfftTU Hftriutl) wWl! they lireIM.VJVMIm- 
ally "urn a* wntiiiue^liy Hus spraimKr*. 

Tin.' t-.-fut- dmuhiJii ft cm 3 ilutuht hftVfl tvli'tunrv to 
Hie 4 m. 

Ttuay ftti.i aShtaja nui'Ei: t.' fit nti ordinary »Unl 
14 clturpciijr 1 * or bod; if by foMing (taW) in two, or 
f-POT fli"pn** t (ito) they fit the hod, tiny am aulled 

" (lutalii,' 1 if ttm piiK.’e u mo Ifttpp a, to r».»|UiTV to bo 
folded ill [<iur (pkftC) to suftkc it the him of the bod it 
ii «Uid “ elsimlftlii.'* 

Tlior are nun.Ee nf Tiri'iui iituliHi*# and thirkin-, 
from a value uf a little mnn thin a ni|K->'. sp to 10 
of 1~ m|>cw- 

47. —[5387]. “DolaUi Jcamti siyulb” or a 
lm datahi** with a black border of the common 
quality, mid Wurth lid. H-j, by T if a lift: 
Da * of Lahore* 

43.— [0076]* la a chaubihi with ^ilk 
border frmu On^riiV. 

49.— 76213], One from Maler Ike tin. 

GHATT* 

TbLft fabric w tither plain or elso ilamasked 




Tlio exbiliiloil tiitmpfea are — 

50.— [■’isot-T]. Glistfi fo&m Rnbi'm, 

Jalnrolhar dintrict. 

51 - [ 5S07] . ** D >-l 4 w Jalaard bar* 
& 2 .—[0813 aatd 1.6] K!i of t wo q i cJ i f w«, 

iiih.de lik-ti white ghjltq hy AivijOMjA of 
Kati^ra. 


SCSI. 


Tli k i«* a narrow cotton fabric, uimvr.fiilty 
iisihl for i n h.fc hip^i>y]:u u i.n <1 r r rowne ri *tH 'i ; lI . 
I_v tiir tftr-'c lno.w ptruientH worn by futiudcd* 
The fabric ia also uei'juionsilly worn round 
the want. It is diatiagti^heil by having 
stripes length wieo down the jiiciffl, of a 
different color from the -^roitiul work ; - d;irk 
blue willi white ntripe* blue and rod strip 1 , 
l^refn and ’•liito stri]M,' p ue the patterns utn^tt 
enimnonly wen, hut other varieties are mado* 
Tulft f:d>ric is plain woven or made by 
iSihfci kb7. 

53. —[577 t]. 0 yards of *' Doryn” l>v 

IndMana. “™""“ irortU 

Its, LG a yard, 

54 — 5 770 ]. Do rva of coarse q uality 1>v 
Xatiia Mai.t,, 


5 G,—[3770], Black atusi, at ! annas six 
[uos a yard, by Dpscr Mm . 

56. —[5777 . Pink susi, at tho same 
price, by Gobisd Lai*. 

57. —[5S9GJ. Green suhi, bv Thakpr 
DaSj value 12 annas for 61 
yards. 

5 8 *— [5897], 4+ SasI 1 " dial ik nnni ,, ral ua 

Pis* l-f^ for the piece of 9| yards, 

Thg Hum 11 vliuakhini" A(,, refer to the hr«ndtli 


Laliore, 
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of llto Coloured -in | -9 OH ihe jijtH-T, 1 ckiutiiilii *U*J 
kiji Ike fcrnr iLriMurl* bnmtl, a |J doLiuui ' q 

Kn< it two tlmiiU bruu ! t and *<* tm. 

53, -~[58ftS]* li Stisd d'd-aimi*" value B». 
1-1 [Kir pies* of ttjf vnrd-H, 

60, r 5S!>S>]* u Sod sandali/* mine It*. 

1-1 for 71 yard*. 

1 Saiulali * rcfcn to Ihn nlmb (<t lirofn rotor* 

Cl. . * i Dofl.ilti■ Mue and omiigt 

e|ri|M_-. U) yard* worth Ra 2-8. 

The other lt Sn-3* '* ^ihlWtel were frem Hit Jlumif 
Jntl | S.i,. tilUTaiel Ml il)i, IXtd iUi:hc.i K)nl>. (Ilnwila 
Ko, ftlOTj, Fa«bmr (StJJl.l Aifru JaU. our of 
Enfttlh thmd film "ufdl |U2W) and uiu* uj itairtti 
thread (9359), 

DOSOTr, GARHA, GAZZr, 

auti otliar plain cloths. 

Tin* so an; it Noriiv of i--:Mi.rwoven cloths 
differin;* hi llitekne.", according sw single* 
double* or treble llirutul« cm ployed in weav¬ 
ing them \ the coarsest cvud loosest textured 
is £- ^ijuiisi i* 1 tbell come* “ garln," auJ eh*uti, 
and then Josiiti* and tha thicker sorts, 
tinstiti, frlinius^tij JLc, 

These clutlis receive different names when 
dyed. Then; are n few such sample*, whieli 
ure given ut the end of the lit it. 

DOSUTI. 

I* n. thick cloth much ttxed for ddltun t it 
in also used for clothing by the poorer popu¬ 
lation. also b>r bedding and other general 
purpose*. Am its name implie-* tin? thread 
is double (donut) with which it is woven. 

The sample* sent were from— 

62. — l , " , ~ l "J ■ Th# Jnil of Delhi. 

63. — [5723], Kamil, value S yards for 

li*. Li. 

64*— [5741], Siren Jail, l am, per yard. 

65.— [/>7stf Ludhiana* by Ilsur ah, at 
3J litis. per yard* A l*o no inferior quality 
al 2 in i a. JH’T yard. Also Quin the Jail 
(57tMJ) at 1 oils. [n.'r yard. 


66. — [5S08]. La Lure, by Haiu, at li> 
yards the rupee * there in also another piece 
(5SkSI > vidiie 1 1 aim h i for si yards* and it 
Sample from the Centrul JaiS (oiltfi). 

67, t ]. Fnn a Q ujraiiwnLla . 

68, —Ibi Wiil| >i n. E i, 

69. —nad Jhim^ .foif, b>tb 
white uni! dyed, khbiic ” or »'i , er, 

70*— [am and 701 '* K iU ■ ^h." 

71. —[fU8*]. Kohat. 

72. — [C21S uml ip]. Miller Kotin, 

Wltnii l tii- Uirr:iiU uf llir tileilt arc trrbV 1 1 

or .|(UiJ,rti|.L'd the eluth i.wlLn.l lEumiti, ckif 
Itu. 

73. — «£®040i], f’iutusiifi, Agra jail, 

74. [nut]* Tin* oli* ditto. 

75. [4S242]. DemUi* ibiiu. 

Tlii'ir fuiiuiin la? ftiejiliontJ a few va- 

rieliiMi ef thin dollt llieier the liniiu'H jaiiiM, 
elutimsi, Ao, TJn-se refer to the l>re;ilth of 
I he L'loth, iti'ln .n ixiir ih.it there lire 7(4X1, or 
liMl* Ao. tlm^vL iti tin* w.irp. Tile render 
Ntiould reuwinU-r the iliflhn.^iv.'e Is^tvivit 
chmtoifr and elinu# 41 the fifrmer n-fer* t 4 > the 
thkkuotni of the wenvin^ thread, the Utter 
to the breadth of the iraxp* 

The specimens are — 

76. — [.ildH], lM Pniu^ieli 11 clolli. Table rj: 
nniuiii l j>ic |*t yard, loiide at lomeo, Sirf.l. 

77 . — [ 67301 . “ Ret hi ” I rv J l iva n Jhi m 

of SahoWftta* .Siren 5 the value of this 21 
an nan per yard. 

78. —[5RS5]. “ Paiuid " cloth* Lahore, 
value S.J yards for 9 cm 11 as.. 

79. -[li2C3j. « CLansi " doth, Patyata* 

EK30TL 

1* a doth KjmiUr to the Inst, but woven 
with only 011 ^ tliresd, as it* tiatae iitig>1 i>■* . 
A f- iple is wftl from AmriLsir oS 2 L, by 
Gcuuiax li usAta. 

Many uf the following upTimenS art; 
kanlly dUtiiioniiliable fivui eUuith 










ciat* 


a 


GARBJL 

Ih a cheap mill thin fabric, woven with mio 
thread; 3t is lined lor tin* common 
to w hieh cloth ii iij> 11 1i►-.! It can tic very well 
uuule Lowlier, eu$ 1* the sainpD No. 
S.mi|iJes oi this cloth wem soul fioia— 

80. —-[drib]. Delhi jail. 

81. —[o SOI/}, Ludbfcbw jjn.il, value 
aus. n yard, 

82. —(i5SJ}sl. Lahore Ceulr.'tJ JuiJ. 

8 3*— l KJ2 SIj ll h j ril r. 

84. — [OlJlS-3], Jljruiif Jail. Three 

qualities. 

lli^ int.]* nf tht* jpil j- rf ll| 1 ^ great ; tin? 

pi iiir«rliaiit!t rnim tLo Ji urtJi ffttit ivOmiiHij from 
Cnl^iitLi And Ifili Sil'l^M r^uotiJj,- pDFcfMt at Iho jail 
ijq*nlitii L ■ i.r TOar*o eulton I'lutll ‘ Lm- - iuv tilt! liwiliU. 
IWtllfy iliriTIM. 

85- — [G2io], A^mjafl, filtu quality. 

" o Azzir 

T*t nluo ft thin doth, somewhat i tile nor to 
l+ gArbft ; 11 tUe ipociutomi Eire from thy ful« 
i&wing dint riots 

88. —[5741], iSirsa jail, ruluu 2 annas 
10 pies jMjr yard. 

87, — l ,p 7£2 '. Ludhiana, -value 1 euiuh {j 
pU K « per van], by Al Ein .ui 

88— lb Bawd pindi. 

89. mid l|. Jlnmg jail, tlinee 
qualities nf eijjiixe while cloth. 

9 " j ^ j&J] . “ Kitihl;/' (eijuivati'iit to 

“ ) Kashmir. Thin la the Kashmiri 

name for l\ soft hind of cloth, like- gax.zb 

" DA UU' 

Is ft nseful rotton fhhric, being a fcj u J 0 f 
ill nil, made exactly on tin 1 game principle els 
tin- cotton airpet. ulso railed durri, but mi 
to he confounded with it. 

The s| a'L't ru elj s are frmlu— 

L ,Ti ”7S and 3779], Ludhiana. one 
rniuph* vaJuii 7 an*. a ynrd by Muhahmau 
lUitUMi, and the other worth 5; mia, nyard. 


92.- - ii/StJ-S], Lud Eiiana Jail, ^dimples 
valuing 3 annto ton piea r I Anna* live pioa, 
[uni t annas a yard respectively. 

83 -- 1 17 1 * Hi i*9 i ycirpu r, vnI urn Rs , 7 

fur IS yards, made llI B-u-ii bv AtuotVi. 

Thy remaining naan pies of el dlu of this 
ii-iiLd are mlsi-elliinootM, an flilliovs i — 

94 + -[3S7SJ. “ Kora ivapra/' itoarsu 

rhjjfi ; Lull ore. 

9S. [VlSO], Another quality, TftJuing 
G Eiuuas for 7>j y n Tils. 

93.-[3H7^]. Pirre of 1J Nilu/’ ditrk 
Uue doth worn ji^ a turban, wiPrth II 1 .1.1 im>. 

97 _f-^7]. "SiUur cloth dyed with 
madder, labors, (European turkey red 
clot! i is also culled ** f? iln nr ntwiu M ), 

98" . ]■ L1 ICIiftrwft/' eoarae doth 

ilypsl with madder, is known l>ya black slump 
always inipreftacd on it; it is used clJcfty 
lo niiike Epu^s and ctjarso covering fur pro- 
jperty, alHi.j for Su-rcenii or |iiirdiibs. 

99. — nSJu-TG], ik lCiipKi MajSllu," T*l- 
bore. Madder dyed dutu as its name id yurts. 

TL' KB AN 8 AND « DHOTIS," 

Thu next seriijs of cloth* are generally 
li^bt in texture and soft ; they nnj of very 
ili(hn jit qualities, and jumlc for turlsuiB, 
both the "silh." or under turban and the 
"iMWr M or upper turhau. In the Punjab, 

I jo tli a ro iou tally worn and of d i flTurei , t coin u r ., 
which 1 i:uh a pleasing Jtppeanuice, but some 
Esotks wear on ly t ho s:i fa. The ** pagri " h a 
|wculiar kind Oifhoad dress worn bv itself, 
and different from cither of ilm foregoing. 

I ‘f a similar fabric are»bu the “dhotis M J r 
aliLvU worn rouud the waist by Hindus. 

The exhibited samples are an follows _ 

100. -[u719]. Dhoti from Delhi Jail. 

SnuLpEv- :lt-^ *]*o seat tmm Amritsar (No. 

J-U litlltlMAL H'llilB, itIlO olwd (Sttulx a wttu ty 
nf d«iih rflllft) - iii.ifi|ji,E <h MMtiiarlv wove. (&8i5) j, 

frinn Lahori 1 , (Sn. 5JS7?j TILLKDM ttA-i r oily jJto 

sx hffa lled a dhoti iv jiLrik in kiigia. 
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The turbans exhibited are aa follows:— 

101. —f .>78 b2<J]. Three i urbatts (pngri) 
of rot ton thread, KohUk, 

102— [5759]. Black BaaLur, (otibr tur- 
ban) worth li*. 10, by Onn,iM Kauib of 
LfblhUna. 

103— [6?fi0]„ Awhile Bi^tar, by tlic 

satna. 

104, —[5741], Check Daatar, worth Its. 
1-S+O, by SIOHiUMAD lll-KHll of Lodlliina. 

105, ™[G7Sj 2]. Unbleached, (korhi) tur¬ 
ban „ worth 1 rupee, by Km pa It am of Ludhiana. 

Adfi.—fSSSlL} Cuar^ Npagri," worth !) 
aunns, Lahore. 

107+ —'['>075-70]. Two pagris " made 
with English thread, in the Gujrlt Jail, (one 
of them has u gold border). 

108 —[012L]. Pagri from Giigaira Jail. 

109 — [0120], la a “chuddar/ 1 made at 
the sjime place, 

110. —[0^15-20]. Taro turbans from 
At ale r Kutlii. 

HtTSLINS. 

The samples are Terr few, and the manu¬ 
facture does not appear to flourish in I ho 
Punjab. The boa t in » -.3 in s ooine from Ddb i, 
there are also some of ttilernblo fineness from 
iin.diy iirpilr and the Bonbah, and Liidhiatta 
exhibit* one or two of good quality. None 
are however equal to the Dacca and llindui- 
tan muslins. 

Ill -—[5715}. Six Bpecttiiecs nf uuudiiiH, 

Delhi. 

TIhnw? muslin fcotbui* are manetfivlnF^t in suwt 
of Chin«® cotton i about two luklm of 
to|Mr» worth urn ati anally ttprt^L 

112— [3vUL2tb2l]. Three tujbm of 
white muslin by Nat Jit; of Khanpiir-—Husk- 
yarpur, 

113. — [ ]. “Dhof ar” sumfs>‘ nrnsli n 

of narrow width /by Th ak.uk 1>ah of Libor v. 

114. — [ ]. "iUn," muslin with 


coloured stripe used for women's dress and 
fur a lining to Other garments. 

V. fl.—Snn» upwiuwin of nntltu iwp judml - i 
M’■ PuFrin " In thr btfogofttf li"t; much in UiM 
fn>m Kr.ttat, which gtuqihl one of tlm pmw 

for tutisitu. 

FATTCY CLOTHS* 
Principally in ttia European style. 

Tins afoot of fabric hu* been kept separate 
■icioalhey are all either made at jail* tindr r 
European supefriwion or else have Wen undo 
from European |«ttenu. 

115, - [5772]. ^Qhmibroon,’* worth s>.5- 1 

per yard, by Muhamhad Diicsit, hudbiiuiA. 

116. — [5818], Burdiu or “Tiekeii/ 1 at 
1 rupee per yard. 

A thick «tri|irp:( efoth tilra Rhjli.h b™J-tL..Irr*n, 
niifl*' hv ALuQTiOf Ua-niia ik.■ H anJtjririHJrilliilfJek 

117 —[5810], ,H LadudT or drill, at Hi. 2 
per yard, by the same. 

119.— [5897], Drill, at H onhaa a yard, 
by the Labor# Control iall, 

119. -[59l0]. American drill, at 2 rupee* 
a yard, bv the OujriiiWfiliti Jail. 

120. — [5017], Doubt# drill doth, at 10 

annas a yard, by the Ouijrtit JaiL 

1ST— [6005]. lean, at 0} annas a yard, 
by tbo Jhihun Jail, 

122— [6007]. "Gumd/' by the Jililam 
Jail 

The following are "ehceW :— 

123 — [67©6], Blue cheek, 1 rupee per 
yard, by the Sirin Jail, 

124. —[5773]. Chock cloth, at 12 annas 
a yard, by MtrctiHkAS Bakxji of LudEn&nA, 
125 —[5 1 74], Blue ch^k, Libor#, 

120.— [©bUJ]. Lady's check dress, Mul¬ 
tan Jail , Value its. 3. 

127 — [0047]. Black and white ditto, 

128— ffiOP']- Sirijted ditto, 

129 -[023 i .351. Cheek doth made with 

English thread, Agra Jail, 
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130.—[6236]. Green cloth made with 
English thread, Agra Jail. 

131-—[G250-51]. Check doth and check 
hone clothing made with Dacca thread. 
Agra Jail. 

TABLE AND HOUSE LINEN. 

Thin series is exclusively the product of the 
▼arioua jails in the Punjab. Many of the 
articles are made with English fino thread, 
especially the table linen;—but tho dusters, 
towels, Ac. are usually made with tho l*?st 
class of native thread. It is scarcely acces¬ 
sary to remark that all these fabrics are of 
English patterns. 

132. —[5770]. One dozen Handkerchiefs, 
value Rs. 2-4, by Muhammad Baksh, of 
Ltidhiina. 

133. —[5841-52]. Handkerchiefs, by the 
Amritsar Jail. 

134. — [5813]. Tablo cloth, value Rs. 32, 
by the Jalandhar Jail. 

135 —[5901]. White damask table cloth, 
at Rs. 1-4-0 per yard, by the Lahore Ccutrul 
Jail. 

136. —[5902]. Fancy table coTer, Rs. 2, 
Lahore Central Jail. 

137. —[5896]. Tablo cloth, made with 
cotton grown in tho Jail garden. Gfijrat, 
with sample (5S88-S9) of thread used in 
making them. 

T*M« cloths are also seat from Fsrospur, tala*Re. 
9.18 0, fro* Rawalpindi (505€). Gujrit Jail, aooom- 
pwciwl by a sample of the English thread from which 
they are made ( Nov. 6971, 73, 93, a 5983 ), from 
Jhiiam (5990), sad from Ayr* (0337) where the 
damask for table cloth is called white ’‘Maahaju.’* 

138. —[5987]. One dozen table napkins, 
made from cotton grown in the Jail garden 
Ghjrat. 

Table napkins are also seat from Lahore Central 
Jail IL902). From GGjrit (rarioas qoafftjee 5972, 
41, A 91). From Jihiam (9002). From Multan, 
value Ha. 4 a dasan. (605C). 

139 ~[57r 1]. Towels, by Muhammad 
•d^AKsit of Ludbiiua, 


Tuwels are also exhibited in great variety, 
as foltows:— 

140. —[4795-8]. Ludhiana Jail, samples 
of towelling at 0-0-8, 0-5-4, 0-4-8, and 0-4-0 
each piece. 

141. —[5900]. Lahore Central Jail, seven¬ 
teen samples of towels, plain pattern, 'honey 
comb/ 'Baden-baden/ 'Pile,' 'Turkish,' Ac , 

Ac. 

Besides there are towels made at all tho 
jails of the Punjab. 

142. —[5720]. Dusters, Delhi jail. 

143. —[5741], Do., black bordered, worth 
3} annas each. Sirsa. 

144. —[5736]. Do., worth Ko. 3 a dozen. 
Amballa jail. 

145-—[5896]. Do., valnc 3 annas each. 
Tsthore Central Jail. 

(All the Jails exhibited dusters.) 

146. [5977]. Diaper cloth, Gujr4t jail, 

value annas 5-4 per yard. 

147 —[6037-8]. Napkins, (Diaper) Mul¬ 
tan jail. 

148.— [6231-2-3], Colored table covers, 
woven with English thread, on the principle 
of a fine "durree.” Agra jail. 

149-—[6244], Screen or cortain for » 
door, of English thread, Agra jail. 

COTTON CARPETS. 

These are in uuivereal nse in India They 
are variously called *' dari" or “satranji/ f 
according to the size : satranji being a large 
carpet, and dari a narrow piece just big enough 
for a bed to stand on, (which is what natives 
generally use them for.) but Europeans call 
all sizes indifferently by the name ‘‘durree.’' 
In pattern they are usually striped with 
bauds of several colours, arranged according 
to taste; but a clever workman can produce 
various patterns in a durree, such as squares, 
diamond shapes, Ac., provided only that tho 
figures of the pattern be not too complicated, 
and are made up wholly of straight linos. 
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The roethcni of manufacture is Terr simple. ! 

All that is requisite ia a flat smooth space 
of ground a* large a* the intended durree. 
At either end of thia a long roller is set up, 
and to either roller the end* of the web are 
attached just aa in uu ordinary loom. When 
the web ia properly stretched out, it only 
remain* to provide a simple agency for crow¬ 
ing and reerossing the thread* of the warp 
in the usual way, «u» tha thread of the woof 
is |huumm 1 aero** and across. 

This is effected by placing a long polo 
supported at either eud by two legs, trestle 
fashion, across the whole width of the wsrp. 

This pole is called a " gotri" (which literally 
means ** mare," and so called from its rude 
resemblance to a quadruped), from the"gori” 
are hung two bamboos, each of which carry a 
uumt*rof threads, which are attached to the 
under and up|wr threads of the web resj»ec. 
lively. When it is desired to cross the threads 
of the warp, it is simply necessary to pull up 
one of the bamboos and lower the other: as 
the bamboos are merely hung to the " gori" 
by ropes at each end, the raising and lower¬ 
ing ia easily done by Lightening or loosening 
the suspending string by means of a stick 
attached. No regular shuttle is used. A num¬ 
ber of workmen sit in a row, on that port of 
the durree which has already l>een completed, 
and pass the thread along bctweeu the lines 
of the warp, from hand to hand. The thread 
is wound in a long egg shape on an iron 
skewer or needle. 

If the pattern ia elaborate there will bo a 
considerable number of these thread shuttles 
at work: each workmen has charge of his own, 
and passes it along according to the pattern, 
taking the thread out and allowing the 
next workman to insert and withdraw his 
shuttle in the same manner, and so on; the 
threads as they ore passed through the threads 
of the warp, are kept dose together and the 
work is rendered compact and even by strik¬ 
ing between the lines of the warp with a kind 


of fork, having a wooden handle and iron 
teeth oud called a “ kaiigi." The '* gori" 
above described, with its bamboos and threads 
for raising and changing the lines of the 
warp, can lx* shifted down the web os the 
work progresses. 

I have scon a large durree worked with at 
both ends simultaneously, will) 2 " goris," 
the workmen approaching each other till they 
finish in ihemiddto. The simple apparatus 
for durree making can bo lakeu up and put 
down anywhere. « 

Samples of durree a were exhibited from 
moat of the Jails. 

There is also a special kind of ribbed dur¬ 
ree called Jabbalpuri (because first made at 
the Jabhalptir School of Industry), it is rnado 
on the KidJerminister carpet principle, the 
coloured lines being longitudinal (made in 
the weh), and not transverse in the woof 
as ordinary durrees ore. They have also » 
]K*culiar wavy or corrugated texture. 

Common durrees ore made not only ia 
jails but in the cities and boxarv. I never 
saw the Jabbalpuri durree made elsewhere 
but in jails. 

It is only necessary to notioe two samples 
which arv specialties in this kind of manu¬ 
facture : they are as fallows:— 

150.—[5927]. A fancy "durreo" from 
Balm will pur (LahoreMuseum). Thisismado 
in white red and blue, and lias a cleverly 
j designed border. 

151—[59S0]. Durree from the Gujriit jail. 

Thi» was the moft elegant durre* exhibited, th* 
pattern consisted of plain atrip** of whit*. fr*y. black 
and tnrqaoia* bine, with an occasionally thin lin* of 
rod against the black. It was rerj naot in stylo, 
and peculiarly regular and w*Q Amabel in oak*. 

152 — [5981]. A sample of the thread 
used ii^tiio manufacture accompanied it. 

Pi lb Cabpbts. 

A few specimens of Kalin or soft pilo 
carpeting, made of cotton instead of wool. 










exhibited, Multan jtii I is noti'il tor the 
manufacture. 

15B, —[§730], Kiitin from RoLitak jail. 
154- [5755], Soft carpeting, Am bnl la jujL 
155,— [5970]. u Kibii suti," value lls. §£b 
Gujnit j-ii.il r 

150— [0034], Cotton eari^t, Mill tin, 

value Ra. 30. & 

157- —]. CoRon rug^ Agra jtiil. 

tape. String and Miscellaneous 
Cotftm Manufactures, 

These articles arc much manufactured at 
jwl« s they require no remark ; the most useful 
of them is the broad coarse tape called -H »e- 
%™.r h ,f this is always used to farpi the webbing 
<?f beds: the charpoy being a. mere oblong 
frame supported on four feet, the centre is 
filled in with ibis broad tape, put on length* 
wise and then interwoven crosswise, thus 
forming a tirm and clastic webon which the 
beddiug is placed. 

The pooro r poo j dq w ho can n fit afford uewfir 
of cotton, Line string for tLe same purpose, 
158- — [571SJ. Nc wir t broad eoarse tape, | 
girsa jail, value Rs. 2 a seer (2D*)* 

It is also exhibited from various other jails, 

15 9 . —i 0051 -531 L Wbito, rod, and block 
tape, value 1J annas to 2 an&aa a. yard, from 
Muk&n jail. 

16 0- [ 01 10] Bed tapn from Jhun g j ail. 
16T' [0035 , Lamp wicks, 0 anna* a 

yard, from Mid tin jail, also from Rawalpindi 
(3000), and from Jlhlnza jail (tk>04), 

I65h— [0185], Waxcloth, Jhungjail. 

163“ [U!72j. "i/arbaud* p or cotton 
ansh, Peshawar, 

16 4, —[6209-10-12] + Cotton ropo, ami 
fine twine called “ duri patan g," (or Hiring 
for flying a Lite) from Fa train. * 

l0f>.— [fiSJS]. Cotton rope, Amritsar. 

160. “[59-20], Various colours and pat¬ 
terns of cotton rope, Lahore Central Jail, 


167 . —[5011], Cotton labels, Lahore. 

168, -— [5905]. Pairs of cotton.sock* made 
by tlio prisoners in the Female Penitentiary 

„ Lahore. 

i 16 9 [6 126]. Various coloured throads, 

prepared nL Gdgaifa jail. 

170- — [5! 1 2 H]. Corn m on na t i ve Spun 

, thread from Lahore. 

bo m uLOTHim 

171- -[0240]* Horse net, Agra jail. 

172.^ -[0236]. Rollers and attrciugle t>f 

Khglisli thread. 

U- 5 S i# ons of tepn tlirfiMl, 

173- — 625k], Doable net for horse rollers., 

174. bionic « head frings, Oik 

gaira jaiL 

175* [5130], “Bagdaur, 1 ' horse-ha Iters 

and girths, Amritsar, 

17 Q . — [ ]. Severn! patterns of horse- 

girths, Lahore Central Jail, 

GUT1UH PEI NTS* 

The Wl remaining specimens in tlie das* 
of cotton fabrics are more spoaraen.B of dye¬ 
ing and printing art thau, of cotton manu¬ 
facture. 

For the various name* descriptive of the 
sortsi of printing, see the report of the jury 
at the end of the cLass. 

A1 must auy kind of light cloth ia tused jor 
the purpose of printing. These fabrics nrt> 
ui.ed for bed covers, for furniture covers, or 
for Boor doth*. 

Coarse stout doth i* often stamped and 
printed m this way and u..w*d to line tents with. 

The process of calico printing baa already 
bwn noticed in the Raw Produce Mellon 
tinder the head of dyeing. 

Gene rally speaking, the prints ftre liot 
permanent and will not wash. 

Sometime* they are effected by dipping 
the doth in lulling solution a of dyes which 
take on certain portkma of the doth but tit, 
not afTert others which have been previously 
prepared by b tamping frith a block charged 
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with some resisting material. A good in¬ 
stance rif t]jIh kind of printing, resulting in a 
pattern iu shades of red and black, is ci- 
ill F nitij r| from M umffurgurh mud Lai boon 
described under the Lead of Dyes, 

The other kind of calico printing is done 
without immersing the cloth in an/ colouring 
Kidutiou at all, The colour in simp]/ applied 
by wooden blank*, of bard dark wood, on 
which the pattern project* in *Uong relief; 
the blucke are charged with cm tour and then 
pressed diTwn on I Km doth prof ioualf duuijnHl 
and stretched out. 

The exhibited samples of this work were ass 
follows I— 

177 — [5784*85] Bed ravel*, “ palnng- 
posh," value liu. i! and L8 tiflidi, by EtTKair 
and Da*i of Lidhiuna. 

178- —{&SIS 1 -02]. Pri u ted cotton carpets, 

Komut (Lahore district) worth lie. 15 each, 

17^-— [58U3-6? ], Coarse printed cloths 
iiticd ;lh coverings, Lahore, value Id annas to 
lls. t-4 each, 

180, — [5016]. Bcwiiti printed in yellow 
nod block, for tents. Thuggee School of 
Industry Lahore. 

1BL— -{8085}. Floor cloth, value Rs r 23, 
M nltiin, This i a a rpry eLborata and elegant 
desiy n andint roilueer a great, variety of colon r. 

102- —[Gfl®9«37] Bed covers from Mul- 
tin- 

183 — [GD3S-39], ‘Chintz/(print) Mul¬ 
tan „ 

184 . — [61.82]. “Thin diet/ piece of 
chintz or print front Sttliaupitr, Kupiirthnla 

■ Abr&bi' menu* coloured <►* tflAfbk'd pattern. 

186. —[flliJ 1] bf TuHbnk-ehet/ printed 

coverlet, KnpurthflU, 

187 —{Ul83j. Puhiftg po*h/ bed co¬ 

ver, Kit purl hula, 

108 [6187-71]. 4 patterns of “ehel/ 

or print, Kapurthnla, 

10 9 — [60991. * 'An gochn/ small prin t* 
ed sheet, worth ltd. 1-1, inode at Xaiuoba, 
Qugaira dial net. 

190, —[6 L00]. “Oilaf takjn/' pillow¬ 
cases, from the samo place. 


191, —[6104}, Printed counterpane, 

from the saute place, 

192-— [6in&j. Printed floor doth, call¬ 
ed jijjiitn. From Katualia, G&gtum, 

193, -[6118], ,H Th*n chut/piece of print. 

194. — [6119],—‘ 4 Nairn!/ from Gugamt. 

105, —[601]. “LiMf/ counterpane. 

Gugaim, 

Before closing the list of catttti prints, it 
should be remarked that English and Russian 
glared chintzes, chiefly of gaudy patterns, are 
much valued for sale across the frontier, m 
Kabul. Bukhara, and Turkiaiiu, generally; 
the varieties are known by different names, 
ici‘ H Na>irkLhui 1 , p " t L»lgerj J / Shnkarkuzl/ Jic. 

196. — [ ], Dhoti from Mu ban. 

This is n white soft cloth worn cither ets a. 
dhoti or for a scarf or even for a pagrij its 
distinguishing character is tic is that it ia 
white with a crimson printed border. This* 
article is commonly worn, 

TESTS. 

Some tent* being entirely of cotton are 
iuuluhd in this class, 

197, —[OOdO to 6045]. Large tent of colour¬ 
ed doth including a +i shinny Ami” or canopy, 
with 'kanatV' or side screens of mrigated 
cloth and richly embroidered, from Multan. 

198- —]622l ]. Small model of tent in 
while and red cotton cloth. Haler Kuttu. 

MIXED EABEICS. 

Then follow also same fabric-* which As 
being made *f lxjth cotton and wool come 
between cho-rs V and VI, 

1 D 9, —[619 1 }. S tripod sheet made of m i i- 
cd cotton and wool, wdpo Rs, 3, Kashmir. 

200. —[6192]. I* another variety of the 
some material. 

201. —[6191]. Flannel mi Jo of cotton 
and wool, value Ks. 3-8, 

202 —[6194], Is a noth or specimen of 
the wu, hut of slightly better quality. 

The Jury's report on this large and ini- 
[K>rt4uit das* now follows 


■ 
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El PORT ON COTTON FABRICS. 

The Jury for this class consists 1 of 

Mr. D, F. Maelood* C. B, Mr, F, R Moore. 

Major Furriuytou. Mr, ColdstiM, Importer. 

Diwin Rattan Cliftttd. 

It is ttBDKOsaiiiy here to dwell upon the great importance of cotton fabrics to the 
wurld generally, or to tin' natives of India hi particular* It mold l>e difficult to name ft 
manufacture on which the latter are more dependent. From the highest to the lowest* all 
classes employ it for the commotu^t article of thair clothing. Everywhere* from the hills 
of Kabul to the swamps of Burmah, the ixittoti plant is cultivated. In every age* from the 
earliest li la toxic times down bo the present* the Hindu has gone dad iii cotton doth. 

These limiuifncturoa are effected without any exemption by baud looms of the simplest 
and rudest ion struct ion, and there is no reason to believe that any, the slightest alteration 
or improvement bus taken place in the Form of the loom for centuries past. Notwithstand¬ 
ing this, many of the ftibrks produced are conspicuous for their regularity of workman- 
ship, for durability, and in some instances for extreme softness and fineness of texture. 

The muslins of Dhaka tong outrival loti the fabrics of European looms, and till very 
lately held the highest place in the markets of the West, Jn fact, in particular places m 
India, and with regard to particular fabrics, cotton manufactures have probftbtv attained 
as high an excellence an is possible without the did of intricate machinery. Yet thi? superi¬ 
ority is confined to a few fabrics, and to a few plans : and very much remains to be done 
in most localities toewourgo the cotton weaver tu do the best with the moans at his disposal. 

The Government Juib doubtless contribute much to this end throughout the country : 
their produce (as will be seen in the sequel) being superior, to the mi guided native mann- 
foe lure. 

What effect a great increase in the growth and exports of ran improved staple will have 
on Indian manufacture* on the one hand, and oa the import of English piece goods on the 
other, it would lu? difEonlt to predict, Certain it is that the extended cultivation of im¬ 
proved cotton iuuhL eventually inflneneo the quality of native lmmufrclnrtto. 

Indications of this may he seen in the eel lection under report. Th^re are several 
ppfeimeus of fabrics woven in jail* from cotton raised experimentally from the imported 
send, aud the samples of the thread used in the manufacture and spun from the foreign 
col Lon shew to what a degree of excellence we may hope to attain. 

Hence the importance of giving to aotton fabric* a prominent, place in the P uni Lib 

Exhibition. 

A separate court in the north-wett corner of the building ffa n allotted to the display 
of article* in this class. The specimens wore numerous, and more, than occupied the Kpaeo 
aligned to theta. Fifty shares of the Pme Fund, (one-twentieth of the whole,) were at 
the disjKi,sal of the Jury. Its distribution will be recorded at the close of this rojKirt. 
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Tti deacnbitiu' the Brians kind* of cotton manufacturer which cuaa Under the notice 
of the Jury, tUo order of itsititir« will a* miwh uif pOMihlt be fititowod—Urn finer rorieuew being 
duseril»od first, 

Miwlin in the shape of pagris was exhibited from Dfi!d, and tin' odjocffhl district nf 
M ,Uh N*tiv« iiiHMi Bubt»k t and from Hiahjirpir werj fine »p«imeui were 'OhUHtod, 

« Ma|"w 1’ + by tlie Municipal Cominittrionwi of Delhi j to one of these, os aW 

to . Bol.lot p«ri. * priw -»» »™w. It *<™M *™ « « *, PBujab 

«I tho nuMiiifiuitllH oHtio Suer mini in* in CMTtod ml only in Dulbl (Uni lln- inljiirttnt 
mi l m the D<ahah of country about HAshjurpiir. This mnnufectnre ns the latter pbiw »* 
verv old.* A very fins piece of Dotia ( or ™u*liu will, strips uf u thicker tea to re at 
rt>LiuW interval* )* wan exhibited from the Oi>Toronwnt Tosholtbanuh j but it appeared that 
this wiu* a Dbfikn fabric. A coerae kind of Boris i* made in tlio Pu&buh. 

Chhitsc mnslm of narrow width, called Dkotar, wu* exhibited from Lahore; it* m»nu* 
faeture is largely carried on throughout the Punjab. It is com* 
Utotar. manly used for coal*, dojwitabi,, Ac.! when shot with coloured 

Hhcb it is culled SiWm* nud is used for women's clothe*. 

A still coarser fabric of tlie mm main is gori* It i* ranch used by the poor for c] y th¬ 
ing s and by the richer eta**®* for lining .&C,; also a* the 

flMi middle ply in lent cloth. The several kinds of post are di»tiu- 

ctiiibedbf Tarbua name* * an hatiri, iihri, thisi. priiisi, ebau*i, Ac. Those have reference to 
the number of thread* in the than or warp, tho# yhiimi has 500 thread*. ehnusi *», “ 

k commonly made ell over the Punjab. Specimen* were exhibited from Sires, Kawal-P.nth 

and other places. 

Very course g&ri is called It i* much n*ed m tenUdoth : its manufacture m 

not confined to any particular district, Gawi or gurko, dyed red, 
(lark*. j f lparroWj Sa ailed tdtu j if bread, Morvd 3 *ilu with embroidered 

edge, and wd for a woman'* abawL * «U*1 

TtaM.«f, t*rb*ps ll.e »n.l m«1 .im^.rliiU- of ..loUulig with the 

was exhibited iu great variety. It is usually made of hne stuff 1 
Idnri. j >ut 8 tout warm ones are common. The *Ungi f is ‘dopat’or 

i thl ,- Lt - according as it has lo be cut and joined in two or three part* liefore it b wore. It is 
usually less Hum Lwo Mlo breadth, and Ibeends are adorned with ibmto and fringe (bushy*) 
often wrought in gold or silver thread. The kind* of lung* are very nnmeren^ often taking 
their name, from the plan where they are manufactured. Thus, there is Jkfb fte 

r,attern of which is a cheek m light and dark blm- = or a pU.u dark bin, tike the ^ 
hingl ■” another kind is checked r«t- these are wore by Hindus cn^3 Woe being the d,^ 
timdive colour of the Muartlman bingi. Mdhifina manotoctures blue check Innfr in mi- 
menrequantitiei, and of late large wnsigmneuU of then, have been annually sent to I **bnwar. 

Lrmgia are aiMimucb manufactured in the P&shaw^jrand IX'rajat divkions, always either 
a dark blue plain or blue check, being blue upon black or blue on white ; in these districts 
the lungi i* wore on a turban, a* indeed it generally* is by the Pathin and Waiiri tribes. 

The Peshawir lungie are generally of fine texture, nnd have silk or gold thread borders 
at either end.__________— 

* Tiff old Dokbali mtiikkn ntt of two kinds.— SirUAf, *ud i-u u. 
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TUo moat handsome lungi that came under the notice of the Jury was a Peshawar 
fabric, exhibited by Kizi Naziruthth Jhu (Mu, 7659). Ti vtjws Upwards of 2 feet broad, and 
nearly G yards long, the ends cons Luting of a border in which wtripetf of black silk alternated 
with torquoise blue, between which again was a very rich broad stripe of gold twilled thread 
(kalabatun), of about 2 feet in depth* The colour of the senrf itself Was a very light blue 
checked with a darker shade. The texture was remarkably fine. Tho value of this one scarf 
was Ks. L90, shewing what value can be given to fabrics of Lhia class; it was made 
expressly for the Exhibition , and was considered at Peshawar as a nuts ter- piece. To this 
handsatiie specimen the Jury awarded a prize of two shares. 


The Jury also took particular notice of the ltiugi from Hazara ( No* 73.TI) of stouter 
texture and a uniform dark blue colour, also adorned with a gold, embroidered 1 hstibvrt/ 

The word * khcs T includes a great variety of fabrics; and is the name given to a kind 
^ ^ of shawl or ufijjer garment worn by all classes in the Punjab ; in 

equal favor with the Sikh Sirdar, and the Mussulman Jat. ''Klies 
patpatti" is the name applied to the white and red check* of the Maujah. Khea tiikridir” 
to the white and blue checks of Fikpattan* For the linor white cloths (ifeed as f k lies' ) 
the Doabah ha* long been famous, especially the towns of Rihun and Kntigto, 

Cloth used for ‘ khes* ia usually woven so us to shew lines running diagonally, hence this 
particular mode of weaving is called iJiedbdf- Khea of all kinds weru exhibited. To a kle-s 
from Kniigra (5 SIj), (white * bulbul chaslnu N pattern ) a prize win* awarded; also to a 
specimen (No. GD77) from P4k Pattau in the GtigaiiA district. 

Among the most excellent of the native Fabrics exhibited were I In? specimens of the 
tjktiii of Rabun and the Itoubah generally. This is a fine while 
doth, of strong texture and highly glazed, not unlike English 
diaper. It is used for sheets, pyjama, amjarkah*, &e., atid is in great repute. TEiev arc 
several varieties of it If very tine and plain, it m called Uljtnh ; wrought in rhomboid: d 
check, it is t>»lbuf eiui*hn\: with diagonal lines it in khwbitfi if very coarse it degenerates into 
Mtwfckr. Tito Jui7 awarded two prises for ghati: one to Jhlud and one to P*lyiil&. 

Dotahi, is a sheet usually used fora bed cover. Tt is generally of fine white cloth, 
*Xkif--rAv ’ 'C?. i„r r hi - reeemMiitg coarae ghati. If it has to be folded four times before 

being used, it is called chmdabi. A beautiful ckant»hi with geld 
embroidered edging was exhibited by the Raja of Nubha ( "JJtXt I) ). To this the Jury 
awarded a prize. 


<Jk;h r . 


Another excellent fabric *.f purely native manufacture is Sdti : a fine colored cloth, and 
striped in the direction of the warp with silk or cotton lines of 
a different colour. GatELiLa and Sealkotarc fatuous fur its manu¬ 
facture, and export it to other parts of the Punjab ; to a specimen front the former place 
A prize wa* awarded. 

It is now dviefly used as,a material for women’s pyjama: Mussulman women of the 
lower claiw usually wearing a black * gipi H shot with red lines. If the stripe Iuih two lines in 
it. the fabric is called do km h s' T if three fuikomai, and so on. Susi was formerly used by inert, 
also for the tight fitting trowter* of the Punjab, but since English goods have been largely 
imported, it lifts gone oaf of fashion, and except at Multan, no iucu but those too old to 
change with the mode of the day wear + ansi/ 
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There are several varieties of cotton cloth, which although unknown before ibc English 
rule won extended to the province, have smee become widely msinufacturod, and as it wem 

naturalized. Such arc the Lidiina rftfvrw, a stout closely woven 
Durtn el;th ftiMdna.j f a hrio liko a 1 twill, 1 much used by Europeans for clothing: tfo*titi r 
fitmUi, ehmmiti, coarse cloths of great strength, used principally for tent cloth* and duikra, 
and * gAmihrooiiK * or + dub bis,’ fenoy clothe* woven in chocks, lines, Ac. in various colour* 
titid patterns. Aid these are chiefly manufactured in our Jails : hut excellent 1 dsnutis ' and 
* gumbroutva " were exhibited bv private inanufactLirora in Ltidiuna. 

A piece of drill, and blue striped tip king after EiirojKNm patterns were exhibited by 
<MU «#M ttfltr All»h Df* of Buqro, HMljfcpfir, uni wen- WurtJj, hy 

£irroppfdn pall-mu^ tll 0 J ury of tin* iiward of El iDCllil mid 3 ■liufttS o f s I" ; 

jiiich manufactures Inning in the opinion of the Jury deserving of encouragement. 

It La needless here to enter into detail regarding the various Jail manufactures on Eng¬ 
lish models. Their general appearances and lies are known to fill. Suffice it to say, that 
the Jsilw of Gujr.lt, Inhere, Rawalpindi, JHilam, Dora Ismail Khan, Firorpur, LudtfciA, 
Multin, Siren, GujrAwalah* Amhtla, and the Lahore Thuggee School of Industry, arc nil 
represented In ffctPriie IM i di>''«MOetiee <»t the ublycUbH, napkms, towaUtog, dusters^ 
and a large durri contributed by the iiujnii J*U hoiag very coiupienomi. 

Before the English occupation efthe country, thick durri carpets were not largely 
manufactured iu the province ( of old, Awbilu and Bareilly appear to have been particularly 
fam on* for them). Now limy arc produced in every Jail, and here and there by primto 
manufacturers. Very beautiful specimens of plain durri and Kidderminster carpet were 
exhibited, the latter is called Jablmlpuri durri ns hating been made at the JabWpfr 
School i tliey are of narrow breadth like a stair carpet, aud their texture is waved or 
jdightly quilled on the surface ; the coloured longitudinal riripoa are product by introduc¬ 
ing coloured threads into tire warp, wot like other durri* in which tire warp is wh.te and 
tlie colour only id the woof. 

The colours of a very large and 6nc durri from Gujrit Jail, noted above, were much 
admired, consisting of a well arranged alteration of white, grey, turquoi.ed.lise and bluet- 

A variety of durri, a large cotton carpet with a * chauf**' board woven in Uto rent re, and 
used for playing that game, is called Shthnathln : one specimen of tliw was exhibited. 

Tim above noted varieties t?f cotton fabrics include almost all those taptescsited in the 
Exhibition which come directly within the scope of the Jury. But a prixe was al-io awarded 

for a handsome ‘ scmii,' or quilted bed-cover, embroidered in n 
S ^ sm - shawl pattern, the contribution of the Maharaja of Kashmir 

(exhibited in the cotton court), and the Jury especially noticed uoiae printed cloths of fair 
design and colour, 

printei,l clotliA, if tlie pattern 1w continuous are called ckntf : if composed of separate 
design?, flowers,. 4*., they arc called d ft, Dyed cloths with apoto of a different colour are called 
£44 ri th . They are principally used for women*® clothsu g t for floor cloths and for bed cover®; 
and some large print floor cloths of this kind were exhibited from Kasur and Multiin, and 
^Mpurtit*I% and also a number of lihM or “ plaog posh,* bod cover®. As the excellence of 

* CtnjTBnwnlih abtainri pmes (or doitCM ftud aoniiU. U U pmocM*! ticj or® fteffi ;i.5 Jcil, ■Itkotkfh 
Bet a j ui-irkc ■ I in the H&l. 


* 
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tbefw collated solely in the process of printing in the colours with blocks, the ex am in atio n 
of them th inode over to thq Jury on the processes of dyeing Ae. 

Two collections to which by the rules of the Exhibition shares of the Prize Fund could 
not he awarded deserve especial notice, vis, f that sent by the Government of Bombay, and 
that from the Central Prison, Agra. These did notcdflU into competition with the Punjab 
contribution 1 *, but the Jury fuel it tholr duty here to record their appreciation of the groat 
excellence 0 f the collections ns wholes, and the high merits of many of the individual 
specimens, and beg to recommend to the General Committee, in the event of medals being 
available, that one he awarded to Dr. Birdwood, Curator of the Bombay Government 
Museum, through whose agency the Bombay articles were forwarded, and one to the 
Superintendent of the Central Prison, Agra. 

The following is a list of the prises awarded by the Jury, 

Award of Special Prizes, 

I. 1, Giijriii Jail for excellent quality of its table and ] Mr, Scarlett's special 

house linen, j prize, Jhi. 25. 

f M miioi pal Com m i fctefl 
| Delhi. sjKjcial prize 

2. U usl in pagris from Delhi (No, 7G10-l)a«dRhcitiLk,R*. 25. Rb. 15 to 

| Delhi and Rs . 10 to 

L Bohtak, 

Jf. B * For special prizes offered for fire-proof durree or tarpaulin, no competition. 
Award of Shares of General Prise JFund, 

II, To Giljrftl Jail for the excellent quality of its trurelh ) , ., 

in$i t fahlc-dirth-'i labie-tiaukin* t dimity, and jean > “ s “ reT fL ud 5 

„nd drill, J Bb “ r “ “t 

Nos. S9P5, 5990, 5992 t and 5993. These articles also gained the 

«[fecial prize, see No, 1. 

IU, To Alla Dya, Hdaldirpiir, for the excellence of bis 1 A silver modal and 3 
duck or drill and lichen (Nos. SbiS, 5S19), J shares of general fund. 
TV, (l.) \5deNo, 1. 

(2.) For a piece of superior towelling from Bern 1 , . 

Ismail Khan, (MGS), j 1 * W * 

V, For Turkish towelling from Fbozpur Jail, (33(5), 2 shares. 

Burin*. VI, For close textured thick dusters, Lahore (5590), 1 share. 

Ditto ditto Gdjrinwallct (5933) r 1 share, 

ChaulahL YIL For fine textured oArntfuJii, (No, 7396) frtsm Ntibha, 2 shares, 

ilhiiti. VIII. For very fiat yhdii, 1 Petty ala, 2 Jhiud (7391), 2 shares, certificate. 

Ifem. IX. (1,) For broad, fine textured, ornamented lungi 1 , , 

(No, 7G59) iVshnwar, Kiri Kuirdlloh Jin, / 1 * tares * 

(2.) For Ifingi (No* 617S) by Local Committee of \ , } ^ 

Fob ha war, 

(3.) For fine textured lungi, Jalandhar, 

(No* 01 District List.) 

(4.) For Amritsar lungi (No, 5823), 

(5.) rt Harira, embroidered (7333), 

(Of) n brown ri (supposed to U‘ Sirsa), 


/ * “*™' 
j I share. 

I share, 
I share. 
1 share. 







V. 


1£> 


S utL 


Dam. 

BodtiL 

Jean. 


Garha. 

Jtfalmal ) 
JJhotar* j 

Tickin, 
Printed l 
Cloth, f 


^nu. 


%. ButiUah Local Committee, Gtirdftspur (5S5S), 
XI. (I.) Far klies red bonier (6077) Pfk Fat tan, 
(2.) „ wbSto (5315) Kongra, 

XII- Ludiibm (5792) Superintendent of Jail* 
X1IX GujrfiuwaHu (5934) do., 

XIV. (1.) GtijrJtt (Tide No. 1), 

(3.) Lahore Jail (5637), 

XV. Labors Jail (5SOS), 

XVX Thakur Doss, Lahore, 

XVII. (Vide No, 2), 

XVIIL For eicelleuw) of dro and partem. 

1. Hukmi of Bakun, 

2, Gitgaira (G104), 

XIX ► Embroidered from Kashmir (0105), 


1 share* 

1 share. 

1 share* 

2 share** 

1 shore. 

2 shares. 

1 share. 
Certificate, 


1 share* 
1 share* 
1 share* 


L'hthi. in ° XX* For striped sheeting, nnituro of cotton ami wool ,\ 
(6193*4), His Highness the Maharajah of Kashmir, j 

To Mahanuamd Bahbsdi of Ludhiana for Gambroon (5772) 
Superintendent Eawal Find! Jail for ditto (6453), 
Ditto ditto check cloth for horse \ 

clothing, (5052),. J 

Multan JaU for Gaml roottH, 

Kdtah of Lfidhiiaa for ditto, 

Strsa district, cheek cloth, 

Ffik Fat tan in Gugairo, do* for coverlets. 

Local Exhibition Committee Ain halo, for embroidered 1 
red doth (No. 5747), * 

Ditto ditto Gugoira for ditto ditto (oti^o), 


1 share. 

1 share. 

2 share*. 

2 share*. 

2 shares. 
1 share. 

I share* 

I share* 

I shore* 

1 share. 


Cornel,. XXI, Bnparatmdsnt Ja.il, 5i™, for tiidt “I* 1 - 

■ ing (574G), 

Gdirfit Jail for elegant durri in white, grej,Uick and 
blue, of good design and excellent work, 

DUto ditto for another durree, 


Tapes, ) 
repfj &c* ] 


hloni Jail, for a durri, 

Ditto for Kidderminster carpeting, 
mb;Ua Jail, ditto ditto, 

ah ore Central Jail, ditto ditto, 

tdltin Jail, for rich cotton mg, 
iwal Find! Jail, for durree, 

[ Hh> Highness Maharajah of Faty#ia, for fine 
cotton ttfine, 


j 1 share. 

| 3 shares. 

2 shares* 

2 shares. 

1 share* 

1 share. 

1 share. 

2 shares. 

Certificate of merit, 
| Certificate of merit. 









so 


Class F. 


Hu Hi^b litas Maharajah qf for u Nowar ,r 

L.'iLore Thuggee School of Industry for ditto, 
I-aliord Central Jail* cotton ropea of sorts, 


1 ehiro, 
i share. 
| share* 



Ml ‘ I<s ‘ u for large tent aiul embroidered twfa 


3 shares 

and a sUrer medal. 


W, Coldstream, 

Reporter, 


For Mrotinw of roforonco I !«v,, tfw, » t tLc cnd rtMah rf tb d 

“ CuUan ' silt — ™U 1« oftbo fabrics rommoalj J it 
l1, Opportunity alas of reminding the readier tlint th ■ i • , *" 

l»m. uri madiinorp for wjL ,i II T" m WIMt ™‘ ■»— tta 

oouag mu bo fooadaittKneqwI under Section 0. 






** 
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LIST OF COTTON FABRICS MET WITH IN THE PUNJAB. 


L EUROPEAN IMPORTED GOODS, 
f Lathi, long cloth. 

Khisi or Nainsuk, ( a soft white cloth,* nainsook,' used for all white garments worn 
bv the more respectable classes of servants, Moonshecs, Clerks, Ac. 

Malm.il, (muslin). 

Sitan, (corruption of ‘ sheeting.’ ) 

Jin or Zin, ( lean, the word being corrupted. ) 

Dubai Jin, ( double jean, thick white jean. ) 

Makkan Jin, ( ' Duck,' has a sort of nap on the surface. ) 

Kainrak, ( corruption of 4 cambrie.’ ) 

Puuni, ( a coarse long cloth or calico in one quarter the length of 1 lathi' ) 

Saltin, not now in use—a fabric resembling very fine long cloth. 

Khes*bkft, called also tul (twill ) is ribbed diagonally. 

Gumti, diaper, either of linen or imitated in cotton. 

Mezposh, table linen. 

Rumil, handkerchiefs. 

Chiknn, any white figured or embroidered muslin (also applied to odging, 
* insertion work’ Ac., Ac. ) 

Jali, plain net. 

Nainu, a sprigged or figured net or muslin ; all white. 

Senu, the same but having the worked sprig or pattern in colored thread on the 
white ground. 

Alwan, ( Turkey red cloth in several qualities. ) 

Kliu-ni ran gin, (’same os Khiisi but colored and glazed; glazed calico. ) 

Malmal rangin, ( colored muslin. ) 

Dres, ( I expect this is our word * dress piece’; it is applied to all figured muslins, 
used among Europeans only for female garments, but among natives largely used 
for chogahs and light outer coats for summer wear. ) 

Chit, ( chintz or calico print ). Tho varieties are— 

Chit, Gulinir, red print; colored flowers on a red ground. 

Do. Do. nakli (imitation of European red print.) 

Do. Safed, ( white ground and printed pattern on it. ) 

Do. Bundri (sj>otted). 

Do. Mirpech (striped) with a sort of corkscrew pattern or * serpent fold.” 

Do. Rahdar, with a wavy liue. 

Do. Kalainkiir, lined with fine stripes. 

Do. Butidir ( sprigged with flowers ). 

Do. Nakl-irAni, ( lit, * imitation Persian' has an arabesque or shawl pattern. ) 
Do. KhAm rang, ( inferior print, tho colors not being fast. ) 

Do. Shikiirgih, ( has figures of animal, Ac., on it ). 


II. FABRICS OF INDIAN MANUFACTURE. 








CQLOKED WHITE GOODS.—C«itMMudL 




Class n 


r Fn>m HUlhd Nngar* 

Dopatta (MArf)- 

Dhoti marc Gar (waistdolh worn luj Hindu*). 
Dijn'flf (striped muslin all white.) 

Ch&rkh£iia t (check), 

Ff siH liilrltSfdJ. 

White (Io|kAttA or scarf. 

Dhoti, waifttcloth worn hj Hindus, 


From FarJfhdbdth 

Abra Uh4f t (calico print for bod coders, Ac ), 

Cldt p (chintr or print). 

Jtjaiu (floor cloth) a kind of coarse red doth used for flooring, and im geiierjllr 
stamped writla a pattern in black on the red ground, 

Salathi: 

From Agra. 

Dari ( •' Burroes," cotton carpel#. ) 

Shntranji, (carpets), 

Ka.ii] (.lilt (pile carpets in cotton). 

(ThtfoOomng ho rs I*™ nutty ail iletcribal hi the t&i, hence no ^hnaOmt hr addetl) 
From Delhi, 

Mu] m;il pigrf, (rails! in turban). 

Dondtt, tnutiti, chaustai, Ac,, £e. ( ( p. ?, ) 
thnnbrunn, ( p, f). ) 

Sin *Af (a bind of muslin)* 

Garbii, ( thin cloth, p 3, ) 

Ftm>i viirimM jiitff ,» ( Lahore, At, 

f Adhotar («tfK luuslin). 

I Khadar ( coam? thin cloth, ) 

Chaundp painsf, jhhsl, clifssi, Ac.) 

'x ; r, «*ri (broad white cloth). \ All very much alike in rooltfe. 

| Gazri (Uiin cloth), ) 9 

^ I Dhoti, a cloth weren of a size for wear round the loins 

J rikCli t .{iff u L:t_)1L . a 1 


% 

m 

i 
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Ghiii, ( stiff glued white doth, p. &, ) 

]h*rvi ( mud in strip#! with two linos together, all while* 

Khati, plain striped muslin ( stripes close together. ) 

Ch&rkhatm, cheek muslin. 

twiitSHl Hire a,], ilia.], both in <ilfc ana cotton. 
Halimuilf, ( a fkhrtc which iued to be mad* u long cloth, but it superwded 
- imported l&t hi j it was niatLi of cotton and also of silk. 1 
Dotabf, ( pages A, G. ) 

|Gfc*atfU. 

Pahuig poih* 

I TChc*. 

Longlp ( p, 3. ) 


„ . Khcs udi, ( p. 3. ) 

^ ] Khes duhha (check !a^,'.o«) + 

Kbes taktidir showing piece* of dlQjgrant colour* joined together, 
Khc# dortikha (different coloured plaid on cither aide) ^ 

Khe*) Jat k4, (jat or villager's ttcij, 

Sdif akdlt ( page 6. ) 

Do. dokanni 
Do. chaukaunl. 
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r Sti*f pAnjkamil. 

Do! Halil kkatti, a sriai with five lines; the field and the stripes being equal thick' 

Do, i^yunl, a ifiit partly of silk and partly of cotton, so as to bo lawful ft* 
MoLamiulan* to wear, .* .,* , , 

Saliri, a thin cloth with double stripe used m a scarf or as a tahhanl by bovs. 
Lungi, (a11 the varieties are not lie re given, many have been named m the foregoing 

descriptive lists), * , ,, , , 

Do, Fakirlnip a scarf with while ground and a large check pattern on it in rod, 

black or blue, . . , , . 

Slmmli, { a sciirf for winding into a loose turban, three yards Long. ) 

Lined Charkhiua (dwelt). 

Do, Safed kiniradir (white with coloured border), 

Tiibband or Lting. (waiatcloth), 

LuDoi Peshawri aid*. (plain cheek lungl. ) 

Do. Amiriua. The PeahawAT lungl with gold border, &e. 

SAmb4 made at Ssmbfc in Jummoo* generally flowered OH a green 

ground. ) 

Ghit Militant ( Multan prints. ) „ , 

Bugcha ( a square piece of prin t used for packing up bundles, Ac, 

Abrftp < A printed piece ) an upper bed cover, 

To1ii\ ( a printed piece for an under shoot, ) 

Jij&iQp (printed floor doth). 

»p»*<™ *7 ¥"b “P li “ lu J?"** “ ,hc cI<rti - 10 

imt -ten the -hoi* i. dy*h the j.urt, run™ ™«}ond. 

Choguli, the samo, only the uncolored »poH Me ngnm dyod * different color from 

Bfami—»™S?e Ted,—MMM, dyed with modder with » pettern mule the woo 
way as 'Band/ . 

“ ."iSSf&S M ~ ^ »<>"* 

F T«d yellow silk, and mts from B to 12 annw. 

ilk* a smiiUir fed, but hiavily embroidered and costing 4 or 5 rupee*. 

Chip* A similar veil embroidered at the edges only, 

Sirgi. a kind of " chop/ 1 

Bund, a spotted sheet worn by women. ^ 

Dopatta, i scarf of cotton* ( two breadths sown together, J 

III FABRICS FROM THE ADJACENT FE07INCES, 

hifta, dieap and very coarse doth. 

Chunni* ( frotu Bombay ) a kind of spotted el Ah. 

Ftom iVrtWda, &t. M( j l0 ffirabs bt0 *i. 

p u “h“°' "dWo 4 yard. ISt-M* bnwJ * 
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CLASS VI. 

WOOLEN FABRICS- 

T1.U class is subdivided into three “ Kvirione," oh account of the eieccdingly divers) 
Lturo of the trade ami manufacture under carl; division. 

Tins first division cumprim* such fairiesus are made of slice]•'« wool. They arc few in 
n.imlor tliouiA useful and traded in to n considerable oiUnt, As in the pfaina, the season 
rtZTU XTts arc requisite is limited, it is naturai that .hi. doss of manufacture 
should not Lave received anything like the attention it Las in the mote vigorous climate, 
of northern Europe 

In Urn uliiima no great oare i* taken of wool, a til *» that la wotm from ills blcmtoting, 
generally coarse and haul: a finer kind of woolen wrapper called and occih ion felly a 

coarse clotli or “pattu/ h NoUiin tf like the fine broad ctotlia and tw«sd*. the soft wool aka wU t 
ike lambs' wool clothing, mid cottntlma other woolen fabric* of England, are known ken?. 

One class of woolen fabrics however deserve* t" bo added to the list; knt tins i> prin- 
dpuUj carried on in the jaik and ifl Ike result of European supervision, I allude to tbe 
nmmifncturo of l ife or "Turkey" earpeta* These carpet* aro produced, in a great degree of 
eiEOsllencc, and some of them have keen sent to Enrol*?, where they have fetched high prices. 
To the statement that woolen uumnfocuire* receive but little attention in the Punjab 
one general exception must to mode in favor of the Hill districts. In to, tto clunn.c « 
must rigorous, and tin dress of the pen,,I* conrist. almost wholly of m»l both sh«p sand 
goat's, hence (to, the districts of Kongrasnd Simla, including us they do Spin, tohunl and 
Knuawur, the collection contains many specimens of stout and well fulled woo eu cloths 
nu.l blnufcets. The Kashmir territories also exemplify thhi class to n considerable orient. 

The second division contains » very different. class of article.: I to febrim in tins 
division are wholly woven of the wool of the Thibetan shawl goat, known os “ I'Mhmuun" 
In it will 1m found the celebrated drawls of Kashmir. »U of w hich a* woven With the finest 
varieties of this wool. In it ala. will to found the shawls woven by the ha.hm.rl Mloiuts. 
who have settled at Surpdr. Auuilsur, (Jujrat, J. : llpur, and other planes, who can only 
net the second best wool from Iho district. ofChingtMn and Kodak (.race the Unhnraj.li 
of Kashmir bolds the strictest monopoly of all the finest class of wool that raums fraui tl,,, 
frontier districts of Turfan and KdebSr) and who strive in nin to equal the bright tints 
and delicate weaving of the? genuine Ikimkiutr Shawl* 

In this division will lie found all the series of plain pnshiuma piece goods, such ns 
Putin or doth, Malida, and Alwin, which nlso furnishes the ground work of the toanldul 
silk embroidered articles of dress, which ore produced so plentifully In Kashmir, Ainms.c , 
and Ludkiamv, In tliis division hava further leco indudiMi the well known tUuupure 
Chad-Jur, which from the soft fine test are resemble the real pwHntto&p though m reality 
tbev are made of Rwnporo wool Many fabrics nmdo of tin* wool aiitl of the Kmnaui w,m 1 
are ml ted nl LddiuAna and dsewhere 11 naldi-pattkmma'* imitalitm \*nxkm. 

The third ml lost division of the das. contain*, all the fabrics made of gnat 
andenmei's bair.-the coarM rope, so much tn useabout the Dmj it,- the huge bans m win. h 
merchandise is loaded on to camel^-the ‘khoarjas* or reel, in winch the farmers carry 
their grain to matket-tU* coarse cloths or mats which they spread cut to wtnuowa.M 
■ lean their grain on,—nod, lastly, the camel hair chogat, and the “bark or camel hair 
cloth, imported from Kabul and Tiirkbten* 
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Tiling these divisions in this order wc bare. 

DIVISION I- 

Tabrics made of Sheep’s TTool. 


SUB CLASS Y.-CARPETS. 


Carpets are called re ICiiliu”and f 'l£jil£clia. ,f The method of manufacturing tlao ''KStfn" 
or pile carpet is character! *hd by that simplicity which is observable in all native loom work. 
Tlie foundation for the carpet is a warp of the requisite number of strong cotton threads 
according to the breadth of the carpet. The warp in however not placed flat on the ground, 
hut in worked erect, being attached at either end to two rollers, which are supported between 
the extremities of two upright peats, the lower roller ih below the surface of the ground m cl 
pit or trench dug out for the purpose, the threads of the warp arc passed over this, and reach 
to the upper roller, which is about 5 feet above it, all the superfluous web js wound round 
the upper roller, and os the carpet gets done, the finished wort is wound on to the lower roller, 
nd more web is tin wound from the upper one* The workmen sit in front of the warp on the 
ground with their feet in the tench or pit above alluded to. The process of weaving consists 
in derterousk twisting short lengths of coloured wool into each of the threads of the warp 
in a straight lino, so that the two ends of the wool stick out in front, When a whole line is 
completed the (colours chosen being of course regulated by the pattern > the projecting ends 
of wool are clipped to a uniform length, and a single thread of wool is mu across the breadth of 
the carpet, between the threads of the warp, just as in ordinary weaving, and the threads of the 
warp are crossed as usual: then another row of ends of wool is put in the same manner, an¬ 
other lino of wool passed between the threads of the warp to keep the woollen tags in tlu-ir 
places, and so on. The lines of work are compacted together by stricking them with a blunt 
fork or “kaugi” in the manner described in the manufacture of ''durrees, lane after lino 
is thus completed, the workmen putting in the proper colours, either by their own know¬ 
ledge if thev are very ikflful, or at Lhe word of command of one who 'reads out’ the pattern. 
When the whale 1 b completed, the surface is clipped or sheared all over, to reduce the pile 
to a uniform length and smoothness, and tho carpet id complete. 

Cotton rugs are sometimes made in this way, especially at Multan* A little hunch of 
cotton thread being substituted for the pieces of wool, in the process. 1 -■ib,i]tS the best 
carpets of any are made at the Lahore Central Jail. The prisoners here recently succeeded 
i n producing pictures of birds, dogs, Ac. in the carpet work, almost like the beautiful 
pictures that lire so often seen on Brussels and pile rugs in England. 


The exhibited specimens of carpet!ug arc 
as follows 

203.—[0259-60]. 2 carpets, Delhie Jail. 

204— [5202j. Woolen carpet from 

Hansi—Hissar. * 

205- —[0203]. Carpet from the Eissar 
Jail* 

2 0 fb—[C3o0] * Ruga from N urpur, worth 
TU. 7* 


The following series are from Lahohe 
Central Jaix. * 

207 — [0-100]. Large carpet in the pat¬ 
tern called £i Kandahari,” which consists of 
large squares placed diagonally and woven in 
consecutive shades pi colour ,^it has a very 
rich and pleasing effect, value Ha- 31S-5-4. 

2Qg ^[0-410]* A carpet id the “new 
shawl 11 pattern. This was the pattern sent 
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to the International Exhibition of 
■where It gained a prize. 

209— [6411]* Carpet bag, tho pattern 
lacing pictures of dogs, hawks, &$, 

210. —[6413], A rug, " elmwl " pattern* 

211 . —[G i l i]. Two small carriage ruga* 

212 . — [G ll 1 Seren sample s o f v ariouH 
patterns in Turkey caqteting: some of them 
cure European, others native patterns; among 
the r-amples are also designs of birds, dogs, 
&c. r in carpet work, aKo a new style of 
carpeting in black and white wool. 

213. — [5809]. Large carpet, Brussels 
flower pattern,, value Es. 21G, Jjllahdear 
Jail* 

214. —[5810*11]. Are nigs in Persian 
and English pattern by the tamo jail 

215. —[6432]. Wooten mgs made hy the 
prisoners in the Female Penitentiary Lahore. 

216. — [64LG]. Turkey carpet, in soft 
wool from Yarkand* Exhibited by T* 1>, 
FuaSTTti, Ebb., c. b* 

217 — [0+ 48], A carpet from Khuttan 
imported rid Yarkand, exhibited by Pundit 
Mutiffiool. 

218. “ [6432]. Woolen ,s durreea ” from 
Boliiwalptjr, ( Lahore Central Museum), 

Thufcf earjuft* are madD prdeijirly Uk* thfl ration 
‘ 4uit«,' but *ro of atont Vooka £hre*4, Th<ir<] 11 
» very cleverly wrought border ftnd fringe to tach 

tAfpct, 

219. —[6452]. A woolen 111 durree" by 
the Rawalpindi Jail* 


220. — [ G 4$ 4, 5,6, 7, &]. Fite Carpets by 
the Rawalpindi Jail. 

221 . — [6463, 4]* Two hearth-rugs, of 
various patterns* by the Gujr£l Jail, 

222. —[G LGo-G]* Small rugs for carriage 
use, hy the Gujrit Jail. 

Tb«o by a umpta fcf ibo whmIpd 

thread uiwkI in the nuir.nfju 1 1 aro (So. (i-S71 > mil of tio 
t*w wool befa-ro it is *pun inly tbr«M*4 Thr* 

UiilricL Jiilfl of JiU&ra n*tnl Muhin &J»o Boat 
carpets And rtigi. The Mult&n cirpoti are of frost 
oiccHoelm and regularity of tuako. 

The following District Jail* also exhibit 
carpet* and mgfil * 

223— [G50G- 7 and C309). Carpels from 
Bark Eian, exhibited by Jamal KhajT*—D am 
Qhazi Khan, 

2*V C.VW in called ‘huntf*.' ntw Hi. 21, 

„ C$07 a fiif. M OttlTohft, 1 * valuing IN- 12. 

„ $509 i» C*U0tl flmrfri, Valuing IN, 15. 

224.— [0508]. Is a carpet from Earti', 
sent by the Lund chief. 

22 B.— [6509-10]. Woolen dunces, lo¬ 
cally called “Fhallai,” value Ra. 4 each* 
From Barii and Bajlian, seat by the T,tLii i 
chief and Iinim Baklifh Khan. 

226 — [6538]. Rug from Harwut an ! 
(G220) carpet from Wotiri Hills,—D eput if 
COMMIBSIONEB of Basxu. 

22 7 .—[6566]* Persian carpet, val tie R-. 
GO, aent by Kaii Na&a-tratAB Jan *f 
Peshawar* 
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Class VL 


SUB CLASS B. 

WOOLEN FABRICS OTHER THAN CARPETS* 

Aa )iehn « ml rk6d, the districts of tie plsins 1'“'° “t ““ U ®“ 

in Utc munutacture of woelcu articles, ®r ™ «>™ “T ^ j" l1 "-' ™= 

cl lection hgwir represents very well wbnt the preset stain of the teuraMutc is. The 

tail, will often be found in tills, m in 0» l“.t «Uw, *• *«* lo '" 1 m ™ ^ *“?■ - 

J ll La certainly :i remarkable Enel, Unit In tbs plains -luring tins sold weal tier natives do not 
Eke woolen goods, it is only the poorer classes who resort to the koinW or bbukot. 
who can afford it, much prefers wearing several thicknesses of cotton cloth, and vmtspaildisl 
vilti cotton wool are universally worn. Of course, padumna shawls and hue w oolen lotus 

i i , A \\ t;nda of made up articles of clothing, cotton &c*, and 

“VhS^s are piSrred! The same isobserml.le in the bedding: natives seldom if erer use 
I.aJJi’,1 Jotl' _1 f u „ or - lt JJcJ with cotton wool. This preference for cotton 

i Stk; perhaps it may bo due to so,no extent to tbe extreme liability of woolen 
“ S, to destruction in tbe rainy season from tbe attacks of moths and insects: be » V 
hnt care will scarcely preserve cloth goods from being pierced with holes, while an article oi 
1 si . rt to : tae lf iu a box, aud not exposed to tbe sun, will be totally destroyed before the ra- 

f n 1 row Tbewiets should not be overlooked is estimating tbe causes of tbe low state 
U«r comes round. Iemar ka appLy to tins districts of tho plums only. 

At these place, thick and well felted blankets are tends. * native 

tl'.tre bard J coarse, tbe woolen tbreml ie too tightly ^tod ; and dso £~ 
faelurcrs take nn leiina wbcu tbe blanket is made to cause the wool to Ml, that to mat 
fjfibre, eombinitogetber (wbieb they do by virtue of micrweoptc .matures oil the, you. » 
of the iibres), Iu Scotland the blaukets are felted aud softened by a sufficiently disagree* . 
1>Hl ce Ml wintih couabiU iu working mid rubbing them with putrid urine* Iu tins wvntrv 
tlio method adopted In to spread tbe blanket on a previously smoothed and prepared piece 
o^U aud then to wEZ Wm with soap and water and « rlta- (the ^pout ) : 
v \ lC v lb* mature b poured on, men tread on :uid work about the fabric with Liu-ir Ue 
T L has the desired effect, but unto very carefully done, is apt to m*k*h«h* m the blanket 
, mav also be mentioned as thesenlof a considerable wool mauufatUrue apart 

from its well known trade in the plain shawls kuowa to Europeans as Eimpur Chuddars. 
From information recent* reeeiv^fronr 

ls> * , \ P „ s_ Wl mioimta to 500 lunund*, worth ako about 10,000 

,, n ,uniHort of common country u uoi nmouuw v T , 

rupees. Out of these import.good, to the valuoof 130,000^ ab.' i’ 

Jl dto ilockbig*, ami “ ptttttt T1 or cloth, to the yearly value of K,, 20,i MMf 1 hen a 

KX> shops of wool mauufaeturew iu tbocity, iu which uo to than '-,WO c !l “ ! ' ^ - 

The lar-'o cities of Lahore aud AmriUar ako have coMidonddu woolen umtonm 

U*to tb«r trade iu pstsbrntoa. Inhere to a special niattuf^lure of Kabub pashiu or 

Kabul wooL which hi woven Inio “ ^ahori ChadJara*' . 

it will bo seen however oti a mere yhui.ee at the lists, that the hill districts of kanyra 
:lI1 j Biml.,, and the Kasbmfr valley, produce the greato variety of woolen Jhbrto The 
rlooroud dimste of these more nortliern districts demands this da*9 of fabric, and moreover 
t^e extreme seareitj of cotton prevent* recourse being had to those kmda of dot.ung which 

arc more iu favor on the pUics. 


< 
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From the districts of Kangra and Simla we bare not only blankets of various degrees 
of fineness, but aeries of Gtout woollen cloths, or flannels termed ^pattrt/' and these itt 
several varieties. The trade in wool and woollen articles is one of the most important among 
the hill people. 

The woollen fabrics of Kashmir ore remarkable for their variety, oh wall as for the 
closeness of teiture, From these territories there are striped and checked woollen piece** 
imitations of European plaids and check*, flUuucls and other fabrics, as wvll a a several 
varieties of " pnttm; * 

It is how time to onunierate the samples esUthUed under the class, giving the various 
kinds of articles, as they are moat conveniently grouped together. 

BLANKET, "KAMBHAL" OR 11 0ALIM. 111 


They are generally made either uf the natural brownish black colour of the wool* or else 
in a check pattern, sometimes but rarely they are white, 

None of them are any thing like the Witney blankets of English make ; but they rnako 
tolerable horse clothing, for which purpose the European community chiefly employ them, 
while the poorer classes of natives wear them a* wrappers. 

The specimens were :— 


223 — j. Blankets from Delhi Jail, 
value Ite 1*S. 

239- —[6264]. Black, white and check 
blankets from Kobtek, 

Tk.j cWk of piTLijr IKi. V 0H’h, 

F^ur istbifr# itt liit 6 nwcb. 

White blanket *t B*. A. 

Check blultfl lU- I- 

Tbu check* are In hlaek and white, hlwct 

uni red, uni til*ck ninJ uiwngu color. 

230, —[0278], Check blanketing at 4 
annas |jcr yard frym Kirsa Jail, 

231- — [6*213- Rhiuket, Lahore dty* by 
Thoxur Das, (coarse, worth Ils 2]. 

232. —Another,inferior, worth I 
rupee, by JawirroA Mai., 

233. —[02i4j. dtriped blanket, by the 
same. 

234. — [6425], Blanket from Kasur, 
black and white- 

23 5-— k 27], Chock blankets with 
crimson border, worth Rs fi, 7 and 9 each. 

236 — [6*42]. Lahore coarse blankets 
for use in the Female Penitentiary, made by 
the prisoner*. 

237- — 6150]. Feroipiir Jail *lioree Man- 
ket with rollers and surcingle. 


283 —[6374]. Blanket by Rawka of 
HaryAnali, Himhyarpur, worth R-i. 1*14. 

239. — [6WO], Do. from Riwulpiudi 
Jail, worth its, J5, other specimen* were »cnt 
from the Ouj ran will n, and Gujrit Jail*, 

240. —[6474*47] JikUm J*iU horse 
cluth and blauket, also white blauketat 9 as.a 
yard, chock blanket at 12 as. and black ditto 
at 9 as, a yard, 

24 1. —[6402], Blanket, worth R*. 3, by 
FI aura 53 Sis gu of Ndrpur ( Btmhptir dii* 
trict ). 

242 — [6595 A DGJ. Pattjria, black and 
while blanket*, 

LOI. 

The finer woven wool tew wrapper or cover¬ 
ing. was exbibi ted in the foil ow mg varieties 

243 — [62 74, 75 k 7G], Lois by Zaux 
CKUtfO and Fattiu Carso of Slrsa. 

244- —[6*29j. Lois, worth R§. 3-3 each, 
by Rahim Bcesh of lAhoro. 

245- —[6500], Loi, worth Ila. 2-4* from 
Kumalik, Gugoira. 

246.— [6331], 11 Lm KMlrguy' voluo 

R*. 5, imported from Kashgar, Pesbawaw 

CniMMITTEt. 
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247.—[6532], “ Loi Peshawar!*” 

Rs. 7. 

248 — [6540]. 4t Black loi*" of Kaghkn, 
Haz-ara, worth Rs, 4. 

249, —[0511]. *■ White do. ” of MB, 
worth Rs, 8-S. 

Miscellaneous Woollen Manufactures. 

Those present a variety of work, including 
gome goods machine mudo (for the first time) 
at Sedkote* including also the woollen knitted 
work of various gdioola and orphanage*, and 
other miscellaneous woollen manufacturer of 
the plains. 

The various fabrics of the hills anil the 
Kashmir valley present so distinct a charac¬ 
ter* tint it appeared proper to separate them, 
and bring to an end find the list of goods 
made in the plains. 

250, —[6277]. Sam pie o f wool leu thread, 
Sirsa, by Fattih Cituwp. 

251, — [6320 A 7 L]. Gloves by AstlV 
0i[ a ii of Ludhiana. 

252— [6310— ]. Knitted wort hi 
Berlin wool and worsted, by the pupils of the 
Mission Orphan School* Ludhiana, 

Necktie* (various colors). 

Baby's jacket*. 

Gaiters* brown, suulLcolored, blue and 
Whit*. 

Riding gloves. 

Bfcby‘s socks* ( various colors ). 

Baby’s hoods, ( various colors ). 

Lump mat, 

053, — [6869—6896]. Knitted wool work 
\.y the Am hits ar Feuli Oephawaoe. 

254. — [6804]. Red pattu at Ks, 2 per 
yard, by Kala. 

2 55.—[6305], White cheek [sittii^t Its, 
1*12 per yard. 

250.*“[6fk^6]. Pattu with long strip**, 
at fii. 1-4 per yard. 


257 — [6308] . B1 uc check* at Rs. 1- 3- 

2 5 S. —[0309]. Black check* at Br, 1-8. 

259. — {6428]. Sampler of twwd or wool- 
ku cloth made at the La wore C*HTH*lf Jail. 

260. —[6430 & 31], Knitted wool work 
by tbo prisoners of the Female PsjtnrEtfTi- 
aily Lahore, via., 4 pairs colored wool sock*, 

2 pairs knitted wool cliffy, 

261. —[6441]. Scarlet wool tassel, by 
AximnXktt, Lahore. 

263, — [6453]- Gombroon* woollen* Ra¬ 
walpindi juiL 

263-—[6177]. Sam pie of woollen thread* 
Jihluxn jail. 

264, — [0481], Is a to tuple of dyed 
thread ( woollen ). 

2 G 5 ,—[G 483 and 45 ] t Thick felt rttgs* 
felt coat uitd felt saddle doth, by Ah map* 
Din* of Bbcra, Shahpdr- 

Thin is » think whita felt nude in tbs dt*trfet*e4 

n, f(j« either pbrov*— in a T#rf rtBefnl STlKte, and 
ihows that the felting pTi'],i*rtwv of wool ptv wrll 

ondmiosd 

The following woollen articles art- front 
Gugaim : — 

266 — [6492], Pair of Khoao/' or 
mufflers for cattla, from Hnjra, 

TM* etistmt being grtfot in Unr Cattle stslhif tine, 

( r Ml herd* of both buffalo** mudoirti being fed is tbs 
"Hnf " tiHtn), the tUtTW tnpW mollni mitfin 
to pat over tin f«t of the C-ttie, which p«t*nU»W 
Lmi>TO*#kHi of the hoof* Lh tho ground, And thni fofls 
the mtmeal akill of the trucker or « kh^ji ri 

207 *— [6494] Nnmda, or felt for «Mb 

cloth, from Syadwalla. 

268 — [6496]. “ K hojar," or aadd! e pad 
us*d with native saddle* and made of felt. 

2 69 _ [64TO]. M Indawjijat. ” a thick nig 
or coil of wool worn like a ported* F«k to 
assist carrying i burden on the head. 

270-—[6497]. “ E»g, M or fladdle-girth. 
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271. — r®!501 Ac ]. Colored wool!en 
threads frtuu Hujra. 

272. —[6503]. White woollen thread, 
made in the jail. 

273. —[0001]. Red hmid of English 
woo!. Aon* Jail. 

274. —{6801]. Socicand gloves, exhibited 
by His Highne** the Maharajah of PmtrAla. 

2 7 5 — [0520] * Woollen bag, Dora O bn ti 
Khan. 

270.— [0521]. Samples of woollen 
thrend. Dora Glum Khan. 

HILL MANUFACTURES IN WOOL 

The fabric.* til ntm fact it red itt the hill a tales 
or ini ported frrnn Kabul and Turhlvtao* 
Ac. are now enumerated : — 

A* the term M pattu” frequently occurs 
in the following list, it will tv proper to ei* 
plain that woollen doth is usually woven in 
pieces about J a yard broad, and only a few 
yards long : such a piece is called 44 patti; ,h 
when 4 or nun of these pattl# arc joined 
together, making a large piece, perhaps 2$ 
or 3 yards brood and from lft to 12 yards 
long, BiMh a piece is called “pattu." The 
41 |>attti ** in folded a& often as mar be Con¬ 
venient and UAftd as a wrapper. 

The following collection is from Simla:— 
277.—[6339], “ KaMam," a kind of 
blanket frotu Busshair, by the Rajah or 
Basjuieb, 

27ft.—[fiSW], w D&vm," a woollen doth 
of a whitish color, Basihir. 

279.— [GtiUJ* Blanket from Bamaur, 
by the Rajah or Ckaybah, 

Pattu is largely imported from Chnngthati 
and Rodokh, from Glsar or Grin-, through 
Bell, and thence by Rum |>tir, especially a 
Laud of pAttu called ** Thirrna" or Bnlroor.* 
The neat scries is from Kanaka, Koi*tr 
and Betn* 

s S« Mr. D»ri««’ report ad the Tr*ds of th North 

Beat Frvatir, page CCXXUIj Ap^iuUi XXtV. 


280—[6844]- Blanket from Kulu, value 
Bs 8 

281.—[6345]. fl Pattu" woollen doth, 
pitta* of natural color of the wool from Kulu, 

283.—[till Hi]* Black putii, From KuIli. 

283. —[C348 A 40]. 2 samples of ijattii, 
Kulu. 

284. —[6847]* PaUil from PalAcb, [at 
thk Kaitora Local. OoiUttmB.) 

285 —[9350 A Si]. “Doran," woollen 
dot) i, from Kill n. 

Th* "ollw of Knlo »r»* nil bmKi.mtln, hjf 

tin# umtnUra. fwr **«t of TLn*# 

on takea ot« t %a ututwy rmgi ihirinjF th* tot utioq 
U. p»"itire in ill* trnlrl fAgigns of Gj.jli, Lutikh and 
CiiAngibin. Tb*j «knrb tiHf» m jmi. The 
doth whfl-n mi'll) is wild bj w*tjfbt. 

Tbs 1 'Bttii ii worn round th-> *lii'a.E r bf«, *a4 ft 
fniUnni thiro tiv two ptm furaltift kim| hricwwfci, 
imt aaUk« tti.iwi worn bj His liifhluikn of Scot- 
lui 

2B6.-*f68£3].— White |iatti F Kulu. 

207- —6353]. 44 Pattd Dhfridir,** 
ed wntpjier), from Pnl&ch* 

288. —[C351]. White pat-tti, from Sukait. 

289. —[6355]. “8hf*d cLMor," white 
wrapper or lot, from Kulu. 

The following are made in the Dnaur* 
bala Jai l :— 

m—[6SM»J. Patti, “thud-rung," i. 
natural color of the wool, 1st sort, value 1 
rupee for 2 yards. 

591,' [6361]. Do. secern! sort, value 12 

anna^ for 2 y arils, 

292.—[6862*] White pa fit, 1st sort, 
value 11 anno* for 2 yards ; and 

[6363]. Do. 2nd *ort, value U as. 
for 2 yard*. 

39*.-[6364]. “Patta G a hymn or Go* 
dina/ 1 value li*. 0. 

285-—[6866]. “Patta 0&ru or G»ru4_ 

Hie fWlowing are from Spiti, exhibited 
by Philip Eokrto?* Ehqr, 

m—[6399]. Yulbw doth called 
44 Nimbu Sarpu,' r value Ra. 2-12 for the 
piece of 7 yards, 
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207 —[6370]. Red cloth, “Sarpu Marbu.” 
203. —[6871]. Black cloth, “ Sarpu 

Nakph" 

200. —[6372]. Cloth of the natural color 
of the wool (khud-rang) “ TUirine" ( tic in 
original catalogue) / 

The following fabrics are imported and 
exhibited from the Peshawar District:— 
300— [6527]. 41 Pattu safedfrom 

Kibul. 

A large quantity of wool U imported from KibnL 
In Lahore there La a regular manufacture of chadin 
made of “ Kabul pashm," a very aoft wool of a 
brownish color, which ia however not sheep> wool, 
bnt of a goat, resembling the ahawl wool. Kabul ia 
also celebrated for ita postins, or ooata lined with 
the akina of young lambs, which are roared in the 
province of Karikul to the aoath of Bokhara. 

301. —[6528]. “ Pattu nabati,” value 
Rs. CO, from Kibul, by Kazi Amir Jam. 

302. —[7646]. “ Choga pattu nakhddi, 
or cloak made of pattu (color of nakhtid or 
gram), value Ra. 30. 

303. — [76-17]. “ Choga pattu, khud- 

rang,” cloak of natural colored woollen cloth, 
Peshawar, by the Municipal Committer, 
value R*. 25. 

304— [7619]. “Choga Kaahgari,^ by 

Kazi Nwr-cllah Jaw, imported from Kksh- 
gar, as ita nnme indicates. 

805— [7650]. “Kosa Kondabiri,” cloak 
of white felt of Kandahar. 

30ft._[6531]. Loi Kasligari wrapper, 
from Kashgar. 

Of other Imported Woollen Fabrics. 

207— [6532]. Loi Peshawuri, Rs. 7, of 
local manufacture. 

30S. _[6539]. Pattu from Kigban, Hu- 

a&ra, value Rs. 6. 

The wool of Kighkn has always been of excellent 
finality, recently attempt# have been ma.lo to further 
improve it by the introdnetion of the * Meijpo breed 
of »be*p, (see chapter on Wool in 1 ol. I). 

The following is the collection from Kash- 
mir, contributed by His Highness the Maha¬ 
rajah of Kashmir. 


309— [6565]. “ Salang” ( blue or lij- 
w&rdi color). 

A very coarse tough cloth made into coat* worn 
by Pathin* ; it is also much used by the natives of 
the Thibet and provinces of Ladakh, Balkh. Ac. 

310— [6566]. Another piece of a lilac 
color. 


311 . —[6570]. “ Namda,” felt. 

Felt is largely produced in Elchiof Kbutan, where 
tfcoy also make felt caps, which are used by Koro- 
peaus. The import is by Leh. Of other imported 
fabrics several aro mentioned a* imported from Yar- 
knnd, though they do not reach the Punjab : these are 
called " Shirn ” and “ Oarn,” fabric of sheep and 
goat's wool mixed together, another itealled “ Khojk. 
These articles derive their name* from the places 
of mannfn-tu re, ( see Mr. Davies' Report, Appendix 
XXIV page CCXXIX.) 

312— [6573]. “ Pattd, khud-rang ” re¬ 
taining the brownish color of the natural 
hair. 


313— [6574]. Pattu chirkhfcna, checked 
cloth, value Rs. 4-8. 

314— [6575]. White pattu, value Rs. 
G-4. No. 6580 is another sample. 

315— [6576]. Khikf, or grey pattd 
striped with a very fine stripe called “ Kalain 
kar” from “ Kalam,” a straight reed to which 
the strii*e is likened, see ( No. 6597 ), No. 
6578 is another sample of this. 

316— [6577]. Woollen cloth printed 
like a chintz, called “ pattti chbet." 


This fabric consists of the ordinary woollen patti 
bnt stamped or printed with a very small uniform 
pattern. 

It is in general ns* for making the “ firan ” or 
long coat worn by Kashmiris, value Rs. 5-1. 

317._f0.579]. “Pattu Absh&r.” Com¬ 
mon striped woollen cloth or flannel. 

Tbs stripe is in the fabric, like Uist of the ^sd* 1 '* 
in ootton. it is a straight plain line, while the 
kar " strip* is mnch finer, and the strip* being differ- 
rentlv inwoven into the material is not a oonttrvnn 
line hot appears like a fine waved line or succession 
of little marks, forming a stripe thus — 


Kalam kir. AUbar. 
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DIVISION II. 

Pash mina Goods. 

SUB CLASS A-— SHAWLS 

(Loom icocm.) 

Btnth sub-classes of Huh division an? distinguished from the first aiul the third by the fact 
that they are manufactured from the ” Piiahmlii*" or wool of the shawl goat of Thibet, 

For a minute account of the production of and trade in tLia wool I must refer the 
render to the divii&m which treat# of wools, under “Animal substance* used m manufac¬ 
tures/' in volume I. 

It mar however ho advisable to recapitulate *o far an to remind the reader, that tho 
Thibetan shawl wool varies in quality according to the dial riots it is produced in. There in 
also a difference between the wool from the domesticated goat and the wool from the animal 
in its wild state: the latter U wiled " Aili tut." That, thek».M, which wro™ from Turf&n, 
Kuehir, Ukturffu, Aknu, Kluiiaii, Yarkand and Kashgar, it strictly mouopolijtod by tin) 
Maharajah of Kashmir t it is imported from Yarkand via Leh. Indeed, the Maharajah has 
the monopoly of the wool of Changthin and Bodokh in Thibet. It jn exported from Gam 
and goes via T>b to Haiti, Knhtwarand Kashmir; a portion of it however i* brought down 
by the traders of ILuijijr Biis&Eiir. and also by the nirrclumiM of British Lalmul through 
Ladakh. * and thus the Kashmiri ehawl weaving colonies in the Punjab ( of whom more 
hereafter) are supplied. 

Pashm in a in its natural state, i. *. IvCw dyeing, when clean. is while, hut there is also 
ft aort which is comparatively rare, and is of a grey color called J ‘ Tus/' or “Trisha," Thi* 
in highly esteemed as of exquisite softness. 

Tine Chuogthfin pafhniEua is of two sorts, * Khulchak 1 and A Ralchak/ being first and 
second qualities, this is ordinarily white in color, 

A good deal of confusion results from the miscellaneous tine of the term w Pashm " u 
applied to shawl wool: it will be advisable oil first starling to describe the different kinds 
of Hofr wool that nre in use. 

1 + There is tli e gen uine TbiLc t a haw I wool o f Kush ni Er, of its two kin da, wh ite and Ids 

2. The rerr rare Hmjx wool, which is also of 11 tfis color," The costly Iber shawls of 
Thibet and Chink aic mode of this; this wool is never seen in the Punjab, probably rarely 
seen even in Kubmfr. A retail sample sent to tho Bthibttion was obtained from Zaiigskir. 

& The Changthani wool, of 2 or 3 qualities, being real shawl wool used by the shawl 
weave hi of Amritsar and other place*. 

*, The Kirmini wool, a very soft white wool, which is imported from Kirmfcu, a pro¬ 
vince of Persia ; it is u and to adulterate Pashmina at Amritsar and other places. 

5. ” KAbuli Pash us/ 1 a very soft hair of a goaL not unlike the Thibet shawl wool 
only not so fine; it is principally in Lahore, where it is used for making tho “ Labori chsdar ‘ 
or soft wool wrapper. ___ 

* AU the wnol that com*# fpcn tlu Chaw# pnm»M o t luttm Tmkistaa and the freer *t*ppM 
Li called iu tLMUnar, Turfrti sad Kikhaii 
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I have obtained it of tiro or three qualities wine of thorn white, other a hrowniah prey, 

*-■ +**"+** mJS: 

It >PP«an that tin. wool ia produced in the mounUinoua portion, of Kou.Uliar and 
Herat. Khdat also produces a fine wool from the fot tailed variety of sheep 
Also a shawl wool railed pat is obUined from KokAn through BukhAra. 

The Kabuli pashm appears to be a goat’s wool and not a sheep’*. 

p, °* “ U ° 1 R r*r-f A xcr 7 fine wool i* obtained from Ram pur prohably from 
- Mgthiu and Rodokh which .* worked at Ludhiana a* the KirtnAni wool is at Amritsar 
to produce an adulterate,! or ** uakli |*.h«nfu«/» in imitation of red pashmlna 
We are at present to consider the fabric* woven of real shawl wool 
The fabrics may be generally stated to bo of two sort* 

1st, regular shawl..—The material used for these fabrics is thread verr finely spun of 
paxhmina, and dyed of various similes; the weaving is effected in a rude kind of upright 
loom, more like the carpet loom than the ordinary loom for piece goods, but it is distinct 
from either: no shuttle is employed, but the different kinds of colored thread required in the 
pattern hang down on as many little reels or bobbins, and the pattern of the shawl is indi¬ 
cated on i^fier. by a regular pattern alphabet or ** mtmoria torhnim ” of written signs. 

The other class of pidi inina goods are plain and woven in the ordinary wav. Fine 

J!T ZTu °tl h '* led ,‘.‘ AIW14U C thi * is m * 1 for 8hawl8 or chad&n *» l’ 1 ^ and d ved of various 

ST 1 0Ter ‘ Wbe ° P“ hlttlM doth is carefully felted aud softened by 

repeated woiinog and treading with water and "rita” or soap-nut, it shrinks, felts, »nd 

•often,, and is called " Halida” (literally "rubbed fabric”); this is used for a variety of articles 
' °™* »Rwund-work of the silk embroidered chogahs. capos, jackets, necktie and other 

embroidered fabrics re commoniu Kashmir, Amritsar and Ludhiana. Thin pashmma'AlwAi, ’• 
genern y unprepared, is also the ground-work for the beautiful "AmlikAr” work of Kashmir 
* i consists in elaborate pattern, aud device, in oolored silks executed on shawl borders! 
chogahs and other article.; this AmlikAr i. quite distinct from 

previously described. on which the pattern of the silk is always of one oolor, generally the 

"w M T r r, hmf, ' a " ° r bWk - 8 " pashmina greufd 1 

f h U “ t ’ nC ,anJ ^tiful as it is, is utterly inferior to the renowned Am iUr wl l 
unique and which is practised in Kashmir itself in a style re much .unerior^ t 
place, that « «penenced eye can detect in a moment the genuine work of Kaahmfr ° 

These articles however do not come into thi. class, but are reckoned a* embroidery • it i. 
only with shawls woven m a loom that Suh-das. A has to do, and only with nlain r^' 
good* exhibited for the sake of the fabric that Sub-clare B contain*. 1 ^ 

1 here are a few miscellaneous fabrics woven of pashmina in Kashmir, such as “ narin,,^** 
xuiil some ranetietf of pAnkiuiiu cloth intrrwitit'm** i 1^ pur* 

be noted i. ‘ introducing chock., and other pattern., but thi. will 

It onlj remain, to mid th.t the pa.hn.Ina i. the .W wool of the goat At the eon, 
moocment of .umme, the animal i. .horn with a knife in the direeUon of the urowl !f' 

£**"’ '• a f?" W UU ' thi * U done “*» «•»> " «>mbed down i„T r‘ 

direction, .od tbu Kparate. almo.t enUrelj the upper hair from the wool underneath ,l" h™ 

“ .oft and .. wrought n P into emmer fhbric* The wool i. cleaned in llZlt t 
washing with lime-water. vivaueu iu uie nrst instance by 
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In the Punjab, when the pAshmSua is first imported, it is bought up by the wool- 
piefcers, who separate the Tatiana qualities the finest wool, the second. Mid the goat hair, and 
sell these sorted wools to the Kashmiri shawl weaver*, who spin it into thread for the different 
kinds of manufactures, 

In the following list the genuine loom-woven elmwlfl of Kashmir are first enmncrnteiL 

Shawls bedde* having a very considerable Bomber of varieties in form, niz*.? P pattern f .te., 
Ac,, aru imasiily divided into two el asses. 

1st,—Shawls loom - woven, called TiliwalU, u Tlli klr h, or "Kini Wr," whereof th* pattern 
is produced in the loom. They an- sometime™ woven all an one piece', but oftencr a re woven 
in distinct portions, which are afterwards most A it fully joined together by hand ; tin* *u1 lira 
is m delicate as to be quite imperceptible except on minute in spectio n, and then with 
difficulty, 

2nd,_Shawls ** Amlikir," wherein the ground work is a plain pubotinn piece, and Uio 

pattern La entirely due to minute and moat elaborate needlework in paahmlua thread all over 
the whole surface. Borders, which are always made on a warp of silk, are attached to loom, 
woven shawls; the stiff edging serves to spread out the shawl and make it set properly when 
worn. Shawl borders are made quite separate from shawl* and at different localities: no 
shawls, for instance, are made il Sealkotc, but shawl Iwmlere are. 

This second sort of shawl is not included in this darn, which i* solely concerned 
with foow-wot'CM fabric*. Thane is a separate class for needlework done by hand and em¬ 
broidery. It has been remarked I hat the shawls of Kashmir have never been equalled 
Lv the colonies of Kashuiiris who have settled in the Punjab ; not only is the Kashmir 
shawl wool finer Mid purer in thread, but the workmen pretend tlml there is soinothing in Mm 
nature of the air and the water of Kashmir which allows of brighter and purer dyeing for 
the thread ; and also the process of washing the shawls, which is quite an art of itself, is 
always letter done in Kashmir. 

The very high price of Kashmir shawls even at the places where they *re made, ha* 
often excited wonder * since the actual cost of the raw wool necessary to make a shawl is only 
a few rup*a*« Hut it must be remembered, that the wool has to h* sorted by band with 
great labor, and the fineness of the shawl subsequently will much depend on the ,-aru bestowed 
on this oj)oraiion ; next, the fine thread ha* to be spun with great delicacy t this ia dot*? with 
the aid of a common *Charkha, T as used for cotton, but requires great ninety of work, Thu 
thread is extremely fine, A pound weight of find cl-te* thread will sell os high tu2o rupees. 
The thread Im* now to W dyed, which is a difficult opera (inn, and some of the color* a,ro 
costly ( they are all made permanent) ; and thou the weaving profUM begins t this i* slow 
and indefinitely elaborate and difficult in proportion to the intricacy of the pattern. The 
wages of the skilled lalwr for such work are extremely high, 

loin of patient teO have to be passed by the apprentice before he is perfect in any ono 
branch of the art \ when therefore he does become a practised artisan, his wage* must 
remunerate him for the expense and long delay of his education. It is no wonder therefore 
that shawls should be costly* On to the price that they eotomaitd when exported, we must add 

_ TA fiut rate woven tb*,*], wcjjjhinjF Tlba- will frt*"h Jn K**himr h modi n iEUOri. 

Which price ia made up nf, JL 30, the Govt of ra*l*rl*L 
15n t tllfl w Afp* (rf [iht*, 

70, Uuty. 

£0. Mii-jciUui.vu? espensce. 
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to original coat, the customs duties, the cost of cuniage, the fish qfrobbery—which by soma 
routaa is great, the risk of the bales damping and Ire-romm# mildewed insidej the coat of the 
commieaicm charged by brokers who manage the export and sales, besides various other imd- 
dcntd charges that occur between the work shop of the shawl weave rami the market of final sale* 
Before entering on the liatof shawls exhibited, it wiM beuecesurv to present the reader 
vrith til account of the process of shawl weaving. This has been already eo well dt>iio by 
Mooncroft that it would be hopeless to att£!tu|jt a better description, A* Moorcroft*® work 
is now scum ami ioaooflssitile to the general reader, I shall wake no ai'otogy for ex true ting 
hia account in extenaoi— 


^ The 6 ret 'etV at the spinner i* to ncpanit® tho 
different raaUirUJii of whith the fldtoeoonxiHta, usual* 
ij is Shout ihe following- proportion# a— 

Ci»r« h*if, -■■ 14 B«n. 

Gvfundi, w Phiri, .. ... Al n 

l>ELMt and foreign apbAluOM, Si „ 

Funs wool, ... ... *- * o 

tS secret cur 1 turle, 

Much attention i* required to frw the wool from 
the Kbit, and the protean i* a U-dsouB one. Tha neit 
ptep Lb clwstnf and aeparattng the wool. A quu uiity 
c»f liurkcd lies 1 b itwpcd in clean cold wator, for a 
day and a Might, or tpug.>r» uuLiI it becomca toft, 
when it Ip ground or brnW*d bpon a (tone slab to 9 m 
fluur. Thin layer* of thi* alrd of the picked wool 
are laid tLUmilWh and pqtiwiod with the hand 
until they are completely in kef mi red- A lilllo water 
may bo occviLgiallj xpriuklrd over this h^ip, if the 
weather la bid and dry, aloe ltd* ant neee**ary. Soap 
in never oied, a* U makes the wool bar*h i ami ill ti- 
pluyniftnt in Himlamton being rowwniiialsd to the 
K rudiinlriivr: *, induced them to bn»»*t that in this 
janitor at leant they were morn knowing than 
Enfopoaua, Aftnr being thu,« trouts for about an 
boor, the Hour ii ph-u.ltnn tuit, the Wool Opesel and tom 
to piroct.okiafly by the naili. aod marie icto somewhat 
pqtafun tii in, >>la*tie pail a, lulled Tnm.hu la thin 
pnewi the Thirl, nr eeci.ml altool, i» extricated. 
Though too coarse for fine etaawla, it I* u«kS in the 
manufacture of thocw uf inferior quality. and of a 
etnuip ehawl cloth eallod pettd. Tht* tombn i» then 
worked out into * thin raving, about half a yard 
loi-jj. which in called a mala. The mala i* folded up 
4tt thr riie of the tumbn, and deporitod in a deep 
p.A of red earthenware, nLit I a U*W, to bo out 
tl f tbe way of duet »F Occident till raptlml fox the 
spinning wheal. 

Tba wheel i> oumdrneted an the **w principle w 
that weed hr flinduaton. hut varying in noutueMi of 
form Mid. fttdah, according to it* price e the rnJr*t, 
the Takhtidar, or Paehindar. coat* a half rnju-r the 
Kalxker, which ie the stoat nerrteaahti-. thrtt uv 
fonr rupee*; and the Paitchedax. which i» sued by 
thoae who epitt for amnaasnest only, eewt* from nix 
to fuxtefU mpwr» The irun apiniile ie etiolo-ed in a 
CTlindneal tub# of »ir*» or nwd gr***. \ ineto-d 

of one line of radii '■■* apokw, nupportiug a oofitintieHi 
circular eoo&ili rim, them are two circular and 
pur e I I # 1 wad’i of fiat ipokoa in ecmtaet at their ^1^*! 
jawing between them at their outer eircumfomwe an 
eiapty #f*«. A hair cord (wtoMd to the loo*e eud 
c [ tjl? ollfl Apokfj U earned «r «1 the ap*Of or 


trough, to ihc ttid of the tiAlL rpnStO hut crao on. tho 
oppoeito aide, and having been piui«ed rootsd. it ro* 
turn to a Ppnkoon tho eidofrom wldidi tt brpiin. By 
a continuation of this proeesa a rim ip formed of a 
eurfaco of hair oqrd, over which run n a euuill baud, 
that Li eaid Behlom to bo cut by the friction to which 
it Lh ejcpiwod, Tbn )irtitoipLv kept in view by tine 
arrangimietit af eniudie and of rim, ia to produce a 
OoutinuoMce of a -ft eEaatlc move meiats withou t jerk or 
etiiTnrae, to proven [ tbn Tarn bronkir-g OU the OOOUT- 
renne of atiy alight Interruption in drawing it out. 

'Woman begin to work at daybreak, continue 
with lilt-lo InterrupEkra thh wholf’ ilay, if not taken 
off by other ■ Lurr.ortliu affuim, and eatend their lab.-r 
until very late in the uight, ffpinniug by raoundight 
when aTBihiblo, and when they cannot afford to pur* 
Alow oil tor a lamp. The hue wool in npub ch;ew 
hi i.idy intoalHiut tiuvuh hundred gwr, each gM ounilut' 

I Inf ^ulxt#«n givahp. nl< to twu naite. Thin 

yarn ia doubled and tor me ! into tw i^t, which i# nut 
into* two hliudreil UiDj^tllii, each length ft three pi- 
and a half: tin.* m-.t^nro heiug suited to the length 
of the warp for a ehawl. From tlm PhirL, or «eflnd( 
wool, about one hundred gur af yam irt aloo pro* 
dueod. The yarn of tho fine wool i» eold uometimee 
by UHUim and ecniotiume by weight, A hundred 
lengthn of yarn iif Una wixtl dcublol, ami oocli three 
gar, and a half, bring nrdiuorilj ecran tairirap, or 
about i«rt n'|wDA 4 . But if the uino kind of yarn bo 
aukl without bring itable! Ami triilei the prica ia 
regul.>iud by weight, » “ pal " bringing from twelva 
imuu to otm niptm fmir AUMae, according to tbu 
demandk uf the market. The yarn from Fhiri, or 
atti>ii(ls wool, Li acid ririly by me&enre, but the g&£ 
enipli.tT i;.l cqurinto (f to man than twelve gsralu. or 
pail*, that h, uf fnixr gtrali* IfM than the gax in 
OOUnary HA*. A huudrod ynrda of Thin twixt, and 
each of two *li >rt gax, or uf twenty four limbs, aril 
for one and a half tonga, three pi«, or aboat throo 
lull f.ponce. Althnqgb lukulatiom upon this malLcr 
can be little otofO than approximationx, yet three 
IkuliU' or three pmct-MI penny a day, or from thne 
rupee* to three fopeM eEght aubaa, or from ail In 
aevun ahiilingi a month, may be taken ait the general 
eumingi of mi iinUi-driiUn and expert epLaacr ia 
KMmir, cut of which, kmirar, must be mbtractod 
the prim of the wwl," leaving tmlj one rupee rifht 
kiiM* for her Labor. 

If rttiaw I - w.vd be fuminhed to a npianer to oleaa 
and to ipin, eight anuiiui are |xli- 1 for spinning euo 
pal, or three and one third rnpec* weight of yam of 


* Thirty two Tanga or anna*,, equal two rupee#. 
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Hi* requisite quality for aluvwlsi. Shmp'a wool. ipim 
by cop tract, m paid fur by the iAOt or quarter of a 
moey, at 11".■' mtu of from (wo tongas, or four pice, to 
twelve anna* [M?r turn, a'-cording in tin? Bueno** of 
thn yarn e and t!io spinning of this quantity into 
jam suited for shawl* will a woman for eight 

dvre. 1‘htnt m enveml TameUe-. .‘f thread. di*- 
tivftiii^h^l by different Jdjpwhi of Sicmhw, Foou 
mi l 1 p*o of dean firw> ‘Ko*l w<'.i| n splnnoi - *ri 1.1 draw 
from it hunilrtd to a Uunuoil thread* of three Had it 
haif gut wh. Tlit’ri* i* not aueh a differed™ l,r- 
iwron thn pldiw uf enaree and of fine- Tiirfl aa Might 
be oipeeleib owing- to the greater cijHHjilitiun© an the 
fgtipijr of a material that 1.1 dear, aud nil the blltT 
trf labor that i- cheap. Mba w] wu*i i* "I>Hieti men "pun 
by itum. with a tooen epindb* like that n*ed iu Ladakh, 
'Tin - 1 no moil siro ntlel TniUmHs. and the yarn Ihn* 
apim ii finest, but very little of Ll i* now made 
Girl* bogie tn spin at the ajmnf lor. Hint a hnitdrod 
tlKHUlwl female# are employed So thl* mjrupulmn ill 
KHehmif A built OBO^tanth rf this number am -up. 
ptned to Hpiti lor the parj™r of obtaining "haa-l* fin- 

... or for other mmuTwr’i- of their fauiiJi- 

ui>! nine tenth * tn earn their livelihood. 

The Jhninah[fri keep* a *hnp for the parcha-u of 
yam, bnt iM send* people to edbet It from the 
house* of the spinner*. who give notice of their 
approach by rlnj^iei^ a ball. The yarn i* acid to 
the wearer* at. a profit of from one ple« In a langa 
Ln the rupee. A.* a large itimp duly I* levied mi 
rlnvwl.ipjo.lii when finished, the e* po-rtatmn of the 
yarn E* forbidden, and ptehiMtiMI i" erifot-rmif by 
heavy fiuw atid imprisonment. if neb uf it ia, uevrf- 
thrift**, rVfk.rteil b> tbv*e places Ip the Punjab whern 
the ijv put riat-i d wearer- Imre setlled- 

Havim; iwerrUi1u?l Hid kind of pattern tiHidHlrety 
to snit the mirkit, the weaver applies to ptwms 
wh.ne business Et b W apportion the yam flee., riling 
tu ilia rotors required | end when thi» is *nH.k*L, he 
tn.tr* it to another, whu*e fnnclkii it i» to divide 
the yarn Into skeins accordingly, and eaeb at-rtu i ■ 
delivered te the Uangrei, or dyer- When the body 
of the rloth is to Ijt left plain, the Fhild, nr oreond- 
yam, ia nlehr tfiren to bo dyed Thi* E^ gehemjLj 
aboul the lhii?ltm-ii* of wnim t^n onttun enwing threw 1. 
hi I«w1t Lwilted, of a war?er quality than the yam 
n^iol for the nlyth, and I* preferred for employ mm t 
in or mhi-r omanieiila, from if* 'landing 

higher, ivpil helnjf. M it were, BDibewaol apott the 
pfrnwnil. 

The lijur prnparw* the yarn by ateepinp in elraP 
eold water.. He profi—- * to he able to give it vitty+ 
bmr tint*, nin*l of *hirh ir* tM-rnmiiH'nt. K;vrh hi' 
a vepAm, P’ denrmiinatioli. H* f'’r ipetapee l the ertnn 
a .a E» termed Ontanar (pnme[irnuiate fli wer'j: the lifi't 
him! in derived front eeddnest. imported from Kimlua- 
t*u : inferior tint* ans from fjae and Kirmin (Cher- 
Efte*| b di*tEnj*b.if*hed a« Kirmins, Kinmlana, ami Kir- 
mini lae, nr eorhlPHMil aad hie ebeftPr*, i Jog wood ia 
Dat'd for ''.thcr red dya* - bloe* Hi id green* anj dyed 
with indigo, or entoaring matter evtrafted hv Koilitig 
fr >-ill KQTo k ieaji broad doth. Logwi^wi 1' imported 
from Multan aflrl Indigo From India, ClithUAttl 
arid Saffron, (ipufjng in the ptovipof, Jfumuh Ineana 
of rarionr liivt* of orange, yellow, ftp. The ofreupa- 
tiuii nf a dyer is invariably hereditary, Tbo whiter 
and Slier lb* fibre of thu w.jhjI, and tU l- finer the 


yarn into whieh it i* nuwh'. the mom enpnlde it i4 
•nid to be of rrri±iTinp a brilliant dye s ami thi* is oihj 
remmii why lhn film wbito wool of llig *,i'»t ja pre. 
furred h> that of the aheep. 

The Nakatn Bilfnsta the yam for the warp ami for 
tile weft. That intended fur the former i* ibiuhl-, 
and ia rnt iflto h-tiptllH of thn f e (IW 1 and a half, any 
thing *h,.-rt uf that nioueur* 1 being cmnaidemd fmnd- 
uLnnt. The nnmlrfir of these Ivujftb* vnrira from 
two thousand to throe ttienwinl, oeonnlintf Hi ttm 
e1.o*ftDe*P or-ppenneat of UoXthre pfvpcwiad* amJ tin' 
fibenr«a or eoarn'ntse of the yarn. 

The Wuft is tund'i of yarn whieh 1 j liiigle, l>iat a 
tittle thinker than tbn dnnlilp yarn or twi*t «.f the 
vAiji, The Weight of th* w of 11* wtiuiftlfll at » half 
more than Hml uf tlm warp. The Nakatn rfi*rjtr* 
the yam in hooka, hut return-* <t ip balls i ha i-aii 
prepare in oik* day the? warp ami weft fur two *l»wb. 

The I'nndnkaminirii, I.r warp drm-ser, taki-s tnnn 
the wwvvot tlio yam whieh ha- Us-n cot i^id nvii-l, 
and F.trot'hmg tb* length* by itieana of wtis-kn mb. a 
band of wbieh the thread a are aliuhtly et'pftfwte* 

ilw.-O- the whole by dipping it into thick iHilliel 

rim water Aflr'r tld* the "Stein i* -lightly mpi<*tti-l 
and again itrebbed in to a bam}, w hb-li in bm-ltrd and 
enifi-rml pi dry l by this pfi«.'C"» . aelL length lu.".HJIIieS 
slilfiMv -! ami ft ;p"Srt fr mi lb' n'et. 

Silk in generally awwfi fur th* warp on tho Imub’f 
rtf the rhjiwl, ikjul Ilwb the a>LvHtilagr of *b"wi!ag the 
darker orikn of the ityivl Wool man prottlwently 
tban a wary, of yarn, well as hanlenin g Hud 
plri’iiifthimi ng. Anil giving more lwety to Ibe #tljp L of 
tlui rtulJi. Wkm lhe border i* very narrow it is 
w.ivnu with the tHiily of ibe shawl; bnt when 
i-r- Si is aiiriral an a different !=-»m. arid afterwnMl* 
sewn i.ii 11m I'llLf’' "f lb" "bawl bs the " mfngar. >>r 
floe drawer, with «in‘h ni.. ly that the nnkm ?■ .*« 
'earrM»ly be iTelrw-l«-t, E'lie -ilk I* twtllcsl for thn 
Ijurder warp by the " laS g.ir, Thn warp differ* in 
breadth, the purniae-t es.nsietltig of tacitly, anil iho 
bmudent of a hundred ILmul*. Fnuti Ui* twbfWT 
the allk is Iiaj d» E tip l hr Jl AlAkat'and,' 1 who reel" H, 
and rat* il ii to thn prujmr lengc t. 

Tin? opvratfciu of il rawing or nf fat-vittg Inn yaniM 
of the warp thrrmgh the hudtllr?, 1* pi/rfu rim'd pre¬ 
cisely in the same way a* in VoRfti Hud tin? warp is 
thru tiike u by this ehal ■ b*f , or weaver, be tbr bwrt i. 
Tim weaver* are all males, riHiinirncip.g to Irtfli thw 
art al Ihn agr of Inn year*, (u all Iran Motion* lb-re 
are tw.T, parttr-*, the blaster, or U*tml, and the MihoLu, 
Or bhasrinl, tbo fornirr Indnf the rapdiaUat, (bo 
Litter t tie meehar ie, W«k i* ©Swiittd Under four 
dillBri'Pt isindllkiu, Kirwt. fur njr-. when U ■!■ 
inout always hmpjteps liiat a *j*tom of advaree* bm 
DcniiTel. by whiieh the wurkmin ia j-o deeply im 
dflbled tf> hi* employer that hn may, in anw *ol“t, 
be esJtosHlefnd a* hii* bon<l-slave. Oriwadty* npott 
eantraet, of whirh the •omni n n t. rm Ii. lli.vt unr !■ ■ ,m 
1* paid for every hundred needln. carrying eolonMl 
parn that *hnlL have hren «n-b once pa*'*d imvd a* 
raanv *m*of the warp Tt- -'. a -ort of pettr.'r- 
a Slip', in which th* U*t m d finds all tbr- nuterula, H)d 
the workmen give their labour. When t daw. ia 
sold the outlav of the IMmd is daunted frnni the 
nnrr. and the" remainder h divided mlo five rtiim 
,.f which one -.«■* to thn mai ter at d the ltor . nr 
Pj ^ workme n. The fourth mode J- 5j * 1Jl " 
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*l'*n £?f the procr-rdi : IS which raw? lb PIi-t>-r not 
only Bndi tbo malarial*, brit feed" thff workmen, 
Thri-p mm are en!]i]nji | 'l nj™ nn vnlbr^lrriv! ibwl 
of an cirdiunrj pattern fur tbrco irv fuIi«. hill a very 
rich. |«5r will np?opj a “hup for eighteen month*. 

Theloum diAun not in principle from shut of 
Ear ope, Imt in of iulbiot rwrknnuiiblp. ,\nli‘tiut 
him fr.iTti throe to three hundred in hi" eutablMunent, 
nit! they me gL-Eiemlly crowded together in Jong IhW 
Whan the warp in filed En flic Lo*wi t 
the not i-ih, or pitta:ji drawer, mini tins fanili-Lpirti. 
4H I mliin ^fitru. ur {hwwoun who dctonitiiHS tin' pro* 
portion uJT _. ,irn of different enlEjra to In* employed i 
#fr m’-.Liii eou-nllod, The firnf tiring* the drawing 
of the patter n t in black oh L white. The iitrah-giiriL, 
having well eMmideirad tl, (joint* out the di^pr-itum 
of |hr pnlitrri. I f finning ut the fool of the pattern Und 
on I Ui -ff en,l the .-olor. the mi hi her ti I tlmnin tn which 
it 14 to (ntini.il- tlwt by v-hieli it in to tic fallowed, 
ninl no on I n »uwi'ei nr, tin I t] tlir whole pat l« rn ha? 
b#n Ja*i.'f lI^hL From Ilih the tot ion, tho luliai-giifii 
write .a ■] <wn the parti- alum is it kind < l nbnHtprPT 
hliurl fci l ie I! nil Irlinri ft <X»pJ of the iloeamenl to 
the wearers. 

The workmen ptapitTO tho tojtfi- or noa- lit'*- lij 
arming uni'll with Colored yarn of the weight of 
nhmit fuar t,'ruinH; IWn vitlmt eyi-.i, m 

*h» 1 h mf light, eim-ith wood, an.il have both their 
pharp end* -lightly nhiirrod, ±o prevent their hneniti- 
iilg PUfli nr jsfjifi tluongH w.irkLi«ff. Under the 
HijHiriatnudiurn of tamh^nt the w^vwi knuttb 
yarn of the Itiji to the warp- The fm-e or right *i 4 o 
of the rl<»tIt U placed next to the grooml, the work 
being? c-arriml uii aL llio lieick or on wldah 

bang- the oiukUc* in row. mol dEfltoiug in number 
frmii four Inioili- I lo HTv-n humlri-d, nceonUng to 
the ' : ,rhtrnn*A or heavim---i,if the aotbroidcry* A- 
an tlm IVin-l in nati*lh-d tiiat the work of hud 
line or woof i* em pin tod, Iho ceunh i- brought 
down upon it with a vJjpmr and rendition apjevrent- 
ly irnry ilinproprwlionHito to tho delicacy of the 
material *- 

Tha elnth rtf gcTH-rally, it of two kind*, 

one plain, or of t-vo thread?, one twiltrw!, r»r of four. 
The fjtuttr waa, in |m(d time-, rnmjrht to It grout 
dotfrvq of dreno-a, but it him been of late If** in 
4 oiiu.ii*l. The i-jiri-aFie twiih.-E cloth- are imiially 

fnnn flu r ti> tirelve irir^ht, or haiLs whle. i-lta«li 

nee twillnh .111 1 nro conUDonly about Wen tv-four 
H.ritil n bfiw l on 1 1 (li [T11 r in their mUut of #?IJ Two 
prrMiul are cnipbiyal in Woaviinf u oluth nf lliia 

lirmitth. One thr >na the -hnltlo fri'in tlm iilge n - 

fuT (m lie can URm- the warp, which i* n<ei»lly about 
half way* ft in there ^- 0^1 bv the eecon l wtwCoir, 
who thrown it ouwunlv to the opposite c*lpj, and 
Uien return- it to hie companion, who. in td 1 - turn. 
iuLruJadn? hi- GniP'iw Into the w»rp r fnrwardH the 
nhuttln to tha eign whetiLi? St ^tnrUih nuil lln-it m- 
cn.mineBiw the a^.ention. The i-loth (him taiole i,» 
f ifh [noidly irpeg-'Filari, Hie thKBpb of i-oine imrt* of 
the w f beiog driven up tightly,Sinsl in * r !» r- left 

Ojiii(|, fn>IU which reiinSl,- A -UeeOHSlISTl of bllft'la, -llf- 
bekintiy (I i-tiiigni.-h al d n whilet wilhont colour, bnt 
"till niwpi) oht’ioaA when ilyctL ’lim Open tuiturn in 
in a dvtrnw rainoiliftlplc by the iuln*hietbn i«f fn-nh 
ihr-'-nU; bat there U no -inbimt enn- tor tln.t 
wlneti ha* Lvtn mileh iahujolIfiJ, Uj-u Luight he Etil 


to soopeet tluil them eriali'd roiau rmlicwldefective^ 
Ben- in the p-rtDofjilo of thi- tnonle of Wearing rut 

rcailily n.11.-ten- 1 , wem not piceie* nf cloth fenod 

£KhrtL*itm*lly of an illtnoat perft'i't rcgulnrity of teitnOa- 
hut tin.*, gn at* 4 ErmgwlfiHity iw disoovc ruble in there 
Hbnwl- which have the 4 i efw*t mil hoflivieet brinlarn, 
mid a ftirtl.nr mniuinnlion com|w*l- me to retniot an 
oli-erw at ini eomowhert! inwle, of the artiet le.Eii[r w 
mneh na(rr<.ie- it I by nttwlinn to tho woik nf tho 
itfttii-rti ae to neglect tho -tructnre of the ftolJ, Tho 
nlip? £'f the W 4 FJI in the bwrn 11 filled with the hoivy 
th fin 1 of thf pliiri, AT "danul-i yam, clmrprd wf-.ij 
with iioknlt, "o that in a few linen the front of the 
w.-r!..-it part mlvmteo- btiyond that of the plalii part 
Of field, ami an muiaaVoar to L'lpiAiixo thin botnvya 
tlm w-'.ivor Into .1 work which proTi- j fruit Ic-h^ n:til, 
in geneiwl, Ihn lnarvwr the nubradiry cm the herder, 
and, nf wraiw. the higher the priuu of the nlia wl. the 
imM rejirilar i*i tho >-trr.Lut.nrtv of tho sloth, 

Hoeli. imi-ed, in "nuio inatimaea, i-i I ho do gradation 
of the kdo 111 in the field, lm- to m. In.ee s*>ruo foreign 
manihaiit-! to enn*o it to bo romuvoii, and another 
pif'i -e to bo 1. rigrriftcd within tlm i-.lgw of the border* 
Bat io thie oa-e Fbun,' in mu other rujueily Llnui la a 
judiqinnji neioetian of a Rheot of the -nine breadth and 
finoncwi s for, although two hreadUm of tlaw wtro# 
olnth might fit the Va-’alit »|uv'e, yet theeo uni'- l.e 
j.iiiirt! by Ihn rof.ig.ir in lbs udd.Ho; and nlth.'ngh 
this can bo ai ilnno that the IhuhI diAen tufi in thi.'k- 
frnpu the roet of the cloth, yet the joint ia ifise 
e-.Tuddc wlten hold betwueia the eye nnd the light, 
fV’iiij the throa-i* iu the j-.ined bi-oi-lth twing not 
i’rnitinnoua in the bluii) ISuc, irheiM ivelv irregularity 
nf thin leitaro fo ,lniwiwl in the eiSjpe uf tlm Lwhlnr. 
Tim bo*t practice u> eu»nie a good field »*raipw to 
c-uiHi-t iu wiMving tlm Inifilur, hi every ea*a, »epar- 
nl.’lv, and in-. 'Ming the finfil by the rofURnr. 

tV 1 on Fl’ii-lmd, the - lui w 1.- nro aithmittod to tho 
pn rn*e*r or etean«r, who-i: bnnSncA" it •- to free tho 
rfhiiwl iprna ili-elnurcd Iwura or ynm. nnd from enda 
orknuUi hn either prill* Uirw out -cvcrally with 
a pair uf tunv'er*, up *!uivcm the wrwa* faca nf Ihn 
oloth wi^h a dharp buifn s way ilefeet- ari-iiug from 
oitbes opr-nitien nr.j lininiHinteLy roiniteii by thp 
refiigar. At th|- -lego nf the ituLnufaetum tho 
al i*lwL r*- urc -C|i[ In the Co!looter of tim ctnirip tliitk 1 *, 
by whom nn ml vnloremduty of twi tily.rjs pur eont ia 
levied, uh.il meb pioce ia then utninj-iKl muL n-gi-ternrl. 

Thu (plod- nn? reiw lurndml ni’nc to the -w»fam*hj 
(nF pefann wlio Ini- aiiranewi utoiiey on tlmut H, the 
manufacturer, and to the m.dckini. or broker, ate I 
tin'-” two fi-v the price, ami iifgpt dm <il<‘ to l""’ 

L'liau L 1 tin? farmar nJiar^ - no In- mlfllltura, 

ihe latter a prwnmt*.-iou, varying froni two to flirt? 
[Mir I'i'iit. The 11 tiro La, -or t*k«ui the gmeb nnwii^hisl, 
and often in pki’nee. net the fine drawer .«uJ wn-her- 
man have nt ill to do Utniv |nrt. 

Wiien partly washed the dlmliJ bring? the »|i»wtn 
to the dvnbiib >-h*t they may be cxuuiiiieJ fur 
any hole- or imperfection* i eliould «nuh ucnitr. thoy 
are st the uIiMmiO nf the si-liur i if thuns 

arc Me, uid wnehiiig i- OomploUhJ. Tbi* iA lit no 
with clear cold, water, mdsgooap very eanffeqflly, to 
widte purt- atone, arid noTcr to smbrnkLcrj f coEuurvd 
ahnwrla an lirkd in the nhwk : wbito emen an bteouli- 
eh 3 hi dll' UIH'H air, ami their coliuir i- itupMivt'd by 
pirtMUR to funs of aulphnr. After being wauhcdi 
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th« Bhawto nf n itrotdiml in jv uinnu-r arbvh ail*H«ra 
ilj PUHJiM digri-i- U, mjiinilcriii(f - a «««r||<n rylhukr 
in iwu parts to ifUtjdbyed for thto purpose, round 
whii-li the <d|MW L, foil.It'll so a-i ugi to U cjultc OS brofl.4 
u# the eybndur to lung, in t-aTi'fpHj- wrapjiod, Iw-iipji 
m3i str-LoDiLly damped to hulLu St told ligtitof y the 
end i> m;*n down r two wedge-i a™ then gradually 
drin'ii between Lht two purl. nf the cyHodiir at the 
«[*» fUrvJaill ii!,". BU ad til fufeii th-ici asunder. a ml 
ih- amrou riding f>-h 1 4 *-f the o$ui*r| *rv this* ntHitched 
to U KTHtlUl Kihmt ILi tf COM*!* foul lvlI]i l|- liuiLure. 
i he phw Ft'nutna tit thin nLaU' tor tw. 1 .toy*, alien 
it in rwnidvinl to l*n packvd, Tkc jijudttkgci* nd-n of 
mriiHiK iliwiiaiuhk, but they an.' furniudum nti« pt-in. 
oiple 1 tim p.baw]s are vmpar&tOLl by -in-rl- nf -:u.>oth 
flltltlt anil DvltnUvJ [UJX.V, ttliil they an* pto'-.'d 
l.etwiam t#'u »tai olli planki of ru, -h with L.iti'ri'.r 
trn u si h rr.nL' liar*. which. pn joetiug Iht ■ itid Lbe ptojik*. 
oilier a pnroWa fur ror>t» to lie them togolln'r ; the 
a tti 1 cl jitorvd In a press nr uuilw hiiary 
Hvigjbti let ruu« days when tin 1 plank* nrn with¬ 
drawn, the hate i» ■muri.nl rjj 1?; *tr<n 1 ; clotli. and the 

VLCmli: LiiPiUani W|p a -, Monthly and iigiltly ii* po*"ib]o 

tu a raw ]t<-l-o, which, «tLtnj]% in drawing, give" 
to e.3li 1 euutoiit* of the packiigr a rasnarLablo degr-.. 1 
s( 4intoji«M?li»«i and prut- tton. 

An SinmcJ-J"ii variety of artkdro wf shawl stuff «■ 
m ti i i jt »rtat»il m Knabmir. he-i lies 11 n- shawl* t-hrm. 
ndVi 1 li 1 Un-inp.i*u ttmru or e t worPiivfvari-tv-*, tWi- 
until* lit the nutuiijr JeHirllwd, and t he worked uluvl 

IklonhwJL n Lilli., in wbi.'h till] W hi i)e i. f [ ii o p;> |l m ii- i iifl M 
« irllir l i»f| tin' eJolh. with lie- Hi'* fin v|i-l; i-Vi-n, and 
a ilh a juH'iti * 11 tor k end of wind ton llmul, in* toon I of 
llw -lit vuijilnyt'ii iu ttlU pUcjJ mukldiltli i Wut-k. 
[.1 Lfcn ■ am Li nJiawl Uir [wUitii. whieli i* in avefj nn 
di-linatiHil, Inn wliirli til th-i' loiJiit n nalnB i±i ntrlaiti 
tis IlLlluhJ tnrlun fhiti a SiU'4, jn ewrrrrii a Llh trnn*> 

[ uTuul tigioli wblcli Lin oitllilH'-i of the tum- 

jie-m.ui aut -lielillj triMLinl wjtlj aifliarer-al (wif atul 

1 h • traevil Lilt' - art 1 nuj iL’itllv ni'iI hr I >jitf 
pru’kml Eltrimjjli with a .uall rnH^lle. Tli-i* riuth in- 
f>> ewi' o tto i-aUui'tL u iiilihiitl airFinjflv npcvn 
u. pui'i'lu piask. *Lth a jiiecn vf hiirhEy gwH<]i«| 
agate or «nw!Un, until if bin.-rfn.'fli mti ami r-gu- 
kr. The jirn’kad [»tt- ni iathen ■fn>trTn‘<l the 
olul i, ml t,iM line fo-iml ptiwilur, cliamini]^ i.r 
cliBlIr. h |4 >kiL *li(lil]j over ttan |a]xT t vLirh pile' 

frattng thnjogb lhide's. tj-THi-f i r' Thu «illt(ifir lo 
tint iilutli LUidernwitk. TJii* ti jwit iwkp atHniFately 
dtduimfcd with -nine colctDied jH^edor n tiilrn i Ida- 

rioti* by mu 1 ilagr r-f gutu »ra>dr r whirb, trbcU tte 
H'.ifk u rttoiplutotk it trn.liJjr deiacb^l in ijuaf by 
the baud- 

Tltt iiMiof i*ltora*by tLii'cbaiu utltrli embmitti-n 
i-r, anil the CArp-t wi-awr of KasLnsir, i* mi.m> 
P?p tril'tiiil lu a eoiidned tiutJibrt id fill fin*, by Itrlpg 
iTJUVlferTcil from b wm-sluti blctrk tit thii C'].:.th r in 
TcprJ to the fufuipti obd to tu rvagtecl to the 

latter. 

T lu,' fi.iHowinp ato the chief artielM of tMrt □mu a- 
Caefuri'. with tlndr QbuhI peket, 

Sbavla in pair* form the |ixiueiqial article nf tide 
tnanufni'ture. and ham di(Ti-rout uunw-i. aeconlin^ m 
tlirit niitUn' ahd i|iulitjj i> [iLhi!l wllitti mlifflivil, 

t[Dbrokli rvd in the loom, ur by tbe ]o.Qd wiih tlw 
ni^lk - 'it :— 

TaUu FAjkudiiij tvmcl-LlXKI mad- y{ 1 Aeaitto,‘ but 


IniiTO ff«niB»tUy nf tin- Ciioj'-u? Idnijs nf «bff| wool, i.i 
iu iuncth four (rat, and in lin-aiUli ocm and half ijuj. 

Tills 34 think, am! hoik! im a Lhlankrt, ur for laiior 

dntitinyi Frioo Cm a 5 to ® rope** per jpUi 

biudii pEdrl, ii' it- ciatli' ildtuutrs, i* m;i In uf [iliiri, 

tw of aeoosid" wixd, fta longtli is fiom tbreo and a 
half to tour i,M3, atul ! ri'ii'lth one and a half gaa. 
TfjuO fri 3 td So to &J jMir jdtMjft. 

AI a ,iii. or isLikin wbito idulli, of h ue eltawf-a u*d, 
without tloH'nr, bordi.'f^ nr oilier ornament. diTor* in 
iLiii^th. but b tw-lvii jjir.diH in liro'oUh, and i • vml 
for 1 u Foilllh ntid fur dyeing. Tru-* from U tn b ru|>eea 
p"r gai, 

JjwJiar Slsubt -Siiilu. or nha»l with a narrow mlirinir 
of colnni 1 yarn, ir fnn lim n ..m) .1 ' Jf to tlini" 
and threu quarter* ipm iu tojinth. an.il wa vd 4 naif 
in bre>* It'li gtri.-H- fmur Ht) to di.i mpnei per piwj. 

A' nil tliii fnj]' • vr|3ij" »roiwts MV id Elm hiiuv ill* 

in-iLsj.iiLs, viz-., thn'n and a ]u4f gat in IcupiLi, am) 
Ooi- and a Ml ifiir In brvtwllk it U uuikiv oii^ 1 > 
aHqi tine mm.area to llurlr m-h ilraJ UillLWI. 

biJml.L. ]ia*htniiar, to i .i„ r i?il by a v Logie liorJi'f, Cd 

tj ™tl rnpepiij s' 

bJiniii •Lohinliiiidar. ban a double border. iJ to 

rupoeiL 

iShida ehaJiar Ini'iiiadar, ha four bofdvrp. b'J to 
Til rH»nx‘A 

ll.i-Jiia Ur K]i“"ir, or Khalil Kb iriO hfi* 1-*U 
hifikri Bill In tnnga, *1 iltkitiri iO* with, at uthi'T- 
with;lilt, a flnWnr io Llm HHUHi ‘to to nig^oa*. 

ILdiMir kjungno.Ttor, This Ita- a border of t!m 
D-ul r.im With mIli.i1 h ■, within voir, ri f eeati't to the 
udd Lk% nwtmbliiig the emt of thu wall id A-tolu' 
fiirta fundkliL"! »it!i narrow Blubr* nr cinbriMurii* 
f If *Vulto pill.■:,*■. or ICUkL-Llioi.'k*, wLi-IKM; Lt* iiarnr; ; L^> 
to 1 lil) mgict'i. 

Uhiwmiar haa an .rmameBt miming oil round f4i» 
*!i ir|, Iwl* 'Hi tW LioFvLi'F olidthii field, -<?d Ui,W * 
rujKia per paw. 

^I.ilioonitur boa Dofivra Of tl> i-oimt’ iTIB in LlkW 
ndillto 'if the ftebl; 34.) Id l ,Wh) mjsxn |wr |oif. 

Omudilar. Kan a -iFoclLiif nrsia m'Tit or HU>'H in the 
runt..,- ..£ Uin fii-bi. W.l to 1,5 i) ruj,Hia- (mt pair. 

L'iM'ltalii ioT LiOb firiif lillf iitoulif O'A 1 to 1 , 7 to ►> 
rn|- 1 per j«dr. 

Kniijbatl ,-lar, Lui- n group of dowen at eacL 
comer, ddv to Mto ragietH per pair. 

41ildar. It s-.rig-- without any uliinr onlutir, 

on a wlhto grojjkd or field 1-0 to i ,l'*o rnpe*-* |wr 

pate. 

Kusldar, haa Larger groupie of (loweri roinewbat in 
the form of tim none irf u ijine < with the (ftiii- or 
jadnU straight, or curved 4"*nwarda. 

Itokmldar, ba^ two ki<ighl.i of turii pns|M t Se- 
kad'lar lu* Ijin— fnwa ; and on So 1i*v and u[n 
w*r«|p. s in t. i in tot tor ca***, bowcTor, the cone* are 
rvOlU-sir hat ; ItHi p] fcChy mpi'i pR p 44 l. 

TJjf 'rrsiajLu nt- mf »h«wLB *ra di-.Ungni«hwl by 
different imjch-.-, a* Puli, Ifaihia. Zanjir. Dbour. A- , 
and thv.'* ilivida) ir-M dif'-Drat |uiU. Hy ih> 
Ir-tio Tato m uLcar.t the wholi» of the oml>roidery at 
the tw-i BDth, or, u they are UxbnkaUy allcl, the 
bind* ij[ the iIldwL 

The J-Ltidika, or Lior ler. ii diipfwl wiiibwiiIt 
at hwIi liili in the whulr letiytLi, aiul if donbl* or 
Inflr, |trci pan i- Minr dgSivnunnttoiiR to ibn ])o*k 
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Chtut VI. bir'ti&H I /. 


'1 b.t 7.nr jir, or chain., run-: Above and at*0 bclnw 
tin- iirjiir.'ijrtj nLa*« Hif tJw> Pula, and ns, Lt were coo. 
fin* 1 ' it. 

Tbo Dhour, or rannhi# ornament., U iftnntn] to 
tin- in»ide in rp^urd tn the fbmhia and the Zanjir, 
•nvnlnpin^ iiujiunILattsljr tl» whole of the field. 

Thf- K uOjbutfaA. If. A (CKTAPr ativimt or c]u»tth 

in If ai flaw^rn, 

Thfi MuttAn, U tti* dttohitod part of tha QM or 

jmninl. 

IkLtli*, irn the smurf* term for flower*, hut im 
ppw4fl4% applied, when n-ed nfcno, to the Eartfc 
life* ornament which forma the Jlt n*t prominent 
h-ntur* of the Plmla. fkmiotiuM them i* only rJl]0 
f too*! orcumuiitsh extending from the ‘tower 
virtAjir to the U|HHT nn» When thar? in * double 
,tb " the otl yj-, the Batha i- called Defend. 

BahlwA. of. to flu-, after which it taken tkn name of 

J ukadar. 

hitHi Hut im iNih-nt^ t.f three part* i tLl the iui 
or f.ait, or pediment of W h Brommdlj , tl», s hi kern 
i t belly, And lb- yi r or h*ad. Tho i# rtU,„ r 
4,fw ’*- or Htnojfht-, or inclined. If th„ bnttia do™ 

nurnqrp d 14 ftuiwt h»Uu& kaj, Thr. ,hnl or net 

ttw work wbirh wpftmtea U,e different bqtha* 

Irnt i*OTDft LU„f4 the In Err d|r» lh without oniaiwpnt. 

Jatnawar, signifo* literally a ^><n ptoev. The 
W "**f “f ttl. -Wh i, 1km. £. Hire* ,5SS> r ™ 
Ahd the breadth on* on.I n half 

...*1“ inti, many Tirktlm. &* 

Khirkhnlatba. Large compound Hwwi, nnwrirtlna of 
ir-^nri i,F -mailer one,. It i* DMd by the P.^tan. 
Wra Afgimui. 

Up, per piece, 

l.rzal nit ha, hmall flower* thickly net,,,. 2bft u> 70 fl 
tihiLtLlu k i>rl irork, 

] F tivi, 

MchrnmAt, 

Khntherest,, 

M*rpooi, 

Hnhnknr, 

Xjaklie Adpnr, 

Chuponut, 

Ihijjol. Selijfiil, ChAlLArru], kc, t 
Buriftsbol, 

Ouliiant, 

XhiudboVhnt, 

JJ unxileEi ran^j 
dblipimn, 

Kuldlitr, 

Xnyhnipn. SutiaV*r Sifed, 


SW i to 1,7 Oil 
2W to 
1*0 to fHMl 
ISO lo 7*0 
Si‘0 to 454) 
800 to 1,0M 
3 fM> tit *011 
aoo to 7,000 

soo to i r ooo 
Sao in 

aw to sx M 
700 to F.sftn 
«*H> to l,4t)0 
300 to +M 
900 lo ftjOOO 
J 90 to 130 

Th«.« nre atAdn by the.luiw] 
lar^eij mto Ilitulaston. whi'f* the*- are dv^J thr 
entn preen flowem h^ nR L<4 tt p 

tbr dye and are ot eo™, when nnii^-r 

rnrrounttol bj*- ma jl white Seld. Smjf] 

WtM of yellow, red, Artrl of otL, r ^leur.-, 

Jti^ed to hitrmonjre with the preen tf«nk«Tl 4 k' 

S 5 ££ d '““ lttM “ f| 


He, auiO to 50a 
M IfiO to 30Q 


300 to 3*0 
100 to 175 
5 i« to 21 Kl 
IfiO to 400 
3*0 to 2 . HI 
UH> to 500 


I . Kin-nbeh. c.r rutbdl, iroinen'h \ejl« T a L j*Are hfinwla, 
Tlteee are frcuti um- and a kyJf to twp a M ,| a h*|f ™, 
j s‘j r !n.re and are wllti 
I K km lh i Lur, 

*1 eh ntutaL, 

]»)iTni, with the thirteen ether jint, 
temp 1 1 f the Jamifan r »«' l in ad* 

, rliti. jiL there are, 

| t ’h IlIiU rl llijjl |. 

Bm Hh, 

niind, ;;■ 

Cluataki, 

Hha«h hfantahl, 

Foringl, 

Kipi'iried eliJefly to Heiiria, 

Tara Arrnunh 100 to 250 rajK»*j exjiorted chiefly 
to ArtueriJjv, and Pfr^ia. 

T rk™ Hnraj ' Stl(> *Tip«U| oxjH Ttenl chiefly to 

12 to 15 rupees ■, tot danteFtto ■■•», 

Slmmki, ur pirdle* tor the wiutfi, w^ni hr the 
A-utk!, nreetphl KPX Jn iBDjfth, and ,.□« ami n half 
k“ Iikkh’I, jLik.t Of liri™. DolooM* and nut torn- ami 

vary Wm 5tl to 2.0110 r^peoa a phve, aceordWto 

ttie rtnhneflM ef thn YrrirV. 

n.^hjOa. nr aim win, which wmtal& three nalsN i» + 
Ft- .Mj go only t!! Tilmt, and *cdl tor |0U h. 1 *0 niitoe* 
Whpw-h, nr |wvtfca or tnrbaaa, arc in icnpflli fnnin 
cijfht ti> ton par, breaulth one jp*, and nf all eoUiam ■ 
nna vari-ly has two prtu, to 0 MUljlr^ and two 
hnilihto, 1*0 to fl'HI rupee*, 

Alatidlla, iiiuithcr variety. i*nnietjtrWw tou » laniLr, 
*' s - 1 “'inetiineH. i n withoutlliia oriuMimnt, Th|* kttor 

#* to tor fu k IcofftK and uhooi twelve 
(fir-** broad, 45 to 7U ru(HM», 

KEluHu PaihintoA, aliaw] oar^t. Thin i* M d,I at 
f* to the AfjTwre jpar of only three niwr* 

lotm k and 1 A made of any *lre to a atople ptoee. 

A aka-h trowei-ra Some am with, other* without. 
hiMELUi. 1 he f jrtukT ne mode i 3 r two piw#,, which 
nre Hewn top-dlmr by thy PBfnffur, t| lLI latter hj too 
|* r ; “ h a «- or ‘torliiu^ miiker j 20U to 600 rupees a 

Clmhark liana., ehwfk olnik 
bnadth one and a half jjar, 

10 rupee* per pit*. 

Luniri. fftodl, *, length three at,d a huifjfas, brendEi, 
oe. ; and a W par. The-- differ rmni fShanilaa bv 
™ 'l' v m tK.rd.jred by |j ni)B ^ 

diffL-hiTit e,d»nr* t 54! to 7« iruptrtia, 

Takhro, OAph, $ anna* Ut -I mjii'ca. 

Jorih, lUl -luektori, I Jo] dar and JfohranAt, 
flowered and utriiied; 1 u> 5 mpeeM. 

5f.-ic Faah mila , hmp lOx-kiiipv, a to 2* nUre-efl. 
8akab Pixih. canapfwn, *0u to 1,500 rupee*. 
DnrpjLr.Ia, nnrtaiiiH bw dnomaUil window*. :?aine 
pri.'e a*- Januvwnr by nwaitra 

Kpjiari Asp, »addk*ckithp, by mHunn. 

Kajjari J-’iJ, ikphiOlfB ho timing, ditto. 

Baiapoalt. Fniang Posh, ipiiH ot coyer l«t, 300 to 
IjOflO ropeso. 

ftolnband, rravut, Pi to 30Ti rtipeea. 

Ft* tan band, neckerebief, * U) 15 rujitet. 

Lauggt*, waiat-boltr, I* to 30 r&peee. 

Foxtail, clothe left I-Dnjf- to thi? nap to Uoc (•cIihhcc, 
400 to l,0tKl rqpe-ea t 


length tmhflniti’ : 

oaud by women ; 5 to 
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Fftipfu-h. Irpjrinp^ Lriiffili t*if pai, breadth <kih, 
Kira, £»r aLI £ t« 1(1 nipt-. 

Yex*r, uf [lurbUHi, wai-t *t FI tjjji*. 1 to 15 rci|KM!rt. 

Tnkki*. }iilk<w btcr .Snnn [irica u> Jjuuwnr, 

Klwtiw, bag* ftr pnnui, SarniA« ti> - j-Lt|nrci, 

KnH»r P"*H, FbfitLuJj ur ouvon for b.miljaluftH-*, 
SiLULii ji rji’n ixa Jainawxtr- 

"]'aI(( unli, ™injrt vr JinnipojfH [n fr>nl uf rtet’H.ii-A 
e r L-utplh xml*, 

Ankliwicip'-'Mli. rlUh oarer* or tuqikinv of tu-toli 
ijunliliLifl maul |,ialb‘r:j#, fr»m frutu 3uta MM) ruj-iw-'fl u 
pttfca. 

Tin.) following were imported from Kashmir 
I)? HfcSilK*. DkVJ Sa.UA AJfD ClIAMFA MaL 
of Am rittmf j— 

310. —[7111 A 12]. Long shawl*, 

319. — [71451 A 7-4-1. Square hIulwIm. 

330. —[6402-0-l<>5], Shawls* long and 
square, Kashmir, by Govikjtieent To4itfA> 

kiiava. 

The series exhibited by Hib Highness the 
Maharajah of Kashmir, were dw follows:— 

321- —[7347]. Shawl of colour called 
Mi'udiki, u kind of maroon, worth 11 b. 1,250, 

323 — [7318]. Shawl, «> $Uil fchordire¬ 
value Ka 1,000* 

333.— [7B4fi]„ Shawl, 'SurtUai dar/* 

value B*. 1 ,u<KJ. 

324 - - i.7:150], Shuwl, ro -o color ^ round , 
value lut 725. 

32 S- —[7:351]. JWk brown shawl, 

(Mrisihliij, value Ha. KtS. 

5120 —[7352]. Shawl in turquoise bluo r 
(langiri), value El. 1>15. 

327-— [73551], Another worth Kb, £350. 

328. — [7354]. A u o[lier, ■ L AI ftshki 1 ’ color, 
value Ka. S00, 

329- [ 7355]. W h it*? J(mawir or Iong 
piece uf shawl stuff, striped iu the + ‘ Kotam* 
kir 1 ' style* value Ra. 1,109. 

330.—[7357 ] . [t Jo rub Sb ih Found, 1 J 
Ctulumlr, pair of scarlet long shawls, value 
Ks. 900, 

331— [735S]. Pair of grej do., value 
Ea. 250, 

3 3 3.— [ 7359] . Fa ir of scarlet do, , h&sl; iy a- 
dar, *. e. with worked border # value Ks, 210* 


333.— [7361], Paiir of scarlet shawls 
I'-alliitl “kiel-diir ," 1 value Ri. 87 - 8 . 

3514- —[7032]. Pair with scarlet border* 
tui all four Hides, " eb^rhiufhiva gulanar, " 
value Bi. PH, 

335- —[7tBJ3], Runaior square shawls 
color “Mmdiki," value Rs, 825, 

336- — 7tkl4j. A n other , worth Us . S50, 

337.— [7(135], “Htan&\ safe d kburdir" 

with while edging, value I£jw. 700. 

338 - [768H]. Whit*) KihiisI, worth 

Bs. f>*>. 

339 - —[ 75 M 0 1 . Eb mil. rom* color* sorted 
with geld, ' Zarkiir/’ worth K*. 250. 

3-10 —l 75I7H - Rthufil* r. 'ic rotored, of the 
■ort culled "MOkhtir sliabi," worlli Rs. 200, 

341,—[7873], White Rilrmil, with edging 
“Kinaru dar.' 1, value Its- UK). 

SHAWLS WOVEN IX THE PCX JAR 

In turning nett to the Mum pics of hIiqwL 
> weaving in the E^injuli it will be iuteresfiug 
to offer a few rtMunrka on the colonies of 
Kintbium* wLo have emignttol from their 
home* ami Me tiled ill I Is if gr^Jat cities of Almil. 
Mar, Cudknab, Jalalpur in the GtijrnidUtrict, 
Diiiaimgar— {Ourdatpdr district), Nuriuir 
and Tilokinttli | Ksugra district), and a few 
other plat.'eM where eunalUi>HlioH of Kit-kirniris 
are lo Is? met with, na in Ixitlnnie. 

These peoide are knuwc by their fair rom- 
plexiou, their jjcculiar dliJoet, their way uf 
dfiHjlj shaving the head and wearing hiu all 
skull caps. 

In Nurpiir especially, they arc quite the 
characteristic feature of the place- 

Those people have emigrated at various 
times from Kashmir, hut especially in this 
time when General ilHu&n Singh wa* Gov or- 
nor of Kashmir uuder Mahariija Ranjit 
Singh, tfetween thirty and forty years ago, 
at which time a fearful famine j-ugtd in 
Kashmir and numbers uf the people emi¬ 
grated to the Punjab. 
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The following eitraei from Mr. Jlum-n* 
report on Kangm, i* primarily up|jliii'nlik to 
tilt? oolunU* in that iliiirift. «t Till.kmitli 
ami Nur pur, but the author’* roiimrka are 
equally I rue of Kashmir eulumst* ^'hitjiIU. 
They maintain their distiecike habits where 
lvlt they go. 

**Tb« KvlimEili nH<idu album t otnln^i*^ in Nnr> 

jiijr sunrl 'i ih.kiulk Ttn,-rv in 1 pi pur -,MU1i'r.id 
lie- in oUpnr pari* oT lin- dktHet, I ml m>t DiCHh-.lluf 
a hionlTf^l UiifL't-iitfr. Tim Oital n limiter 4 Kn*b- 
miri i U ftiiii!. Tl«y «n> dlvjihd Miuuif thernxrlreML 

IlilO K'i' Fit! jfr.uUtkmn, anil |Lk|iJ Ik 11 Mn-ml.inu.iM tAci'd. 

b#v* uo iwtrii'tiaiM no at»TTiap>', ssccjil iui-unduit*! 
ru latu ais, numiipi willi Brit vouin* am out iml> 
alLofrablfl', but friiijiti'iiUi mmar. They arc nltuiHt 
MTiHriirniy employitd m thi' nhuwl tmk T3mr« ant 
tfr o flos'.i’H tu Hu. iirufoartkw, tlsi‘irjABli.f wurkoioi. 
or "UBtii'l*, '' (in i lb.' appmitW* itr 1 Hbifini*. " 
The foriMcr supply tha capital, am] this ayiprvtttWH 
fini tlu.tr liiflihuoi 1 iy lauk work, Tim ojurr opnlenl I 
Ivii -hniirii ant only k’'*.p Large uumiifpr-Lorksii for 

■Itool*. ton! truidn in wiRil and utttr prwitiiHi of 

irA Lakh uEn! Chiar*. Iiirt^iry Titr liMnai* dev. if-sd tr, 

13 m ITLPTkliti'Li, fir.' liii.jj apartment* nit]| J RiniA Jj-lar0c] 

in thy ciiatrr. and Isuiicbci jujiiltrl l-.r lbi» 

*r»uw i they lire welt Lighted and otry Th-.i wgtV ■ 
uniii, ail midi'P, nit kutr.) riniiloyisl the wholn ilrte, and 
e&nicliinen l hi 4 tat sir by winging i‘lxirnixs. 

Thi'X a dieeurttentr. L m it qnnrmliH>t]i[< race, very 

ileftejeJit iu ywkrxoDjil cuilrAtre, lull «t titig. . tlial 

ttuur di»|MJNitinn f«r tar- ban lm min a prove rb. I t t* 

O evnnkun fraying t|i*t two obi women frill wrangU) I 
all ilsyf till hismIII jwU in; th«> will Uu-n call a tnfit, 
aq.l put a -ton,- down In t'4nn nf ihf arm«ti.-c. 
ftvrt mdtfxhig thn wtenu? i* netmflrtsd and the ili«- 
|.nte is rennwiMl with ■limiil • itdtangii The [m*;, 
figbt Willi Viurb other, anil it s- not ILiliSilrillOH for 
one to litU< off the ear or iHjptf uf liikiaU)[hinlxt. The 

oviuvotiwi will ofLen TiM-eiVk arftitiH'p* a*hI all- 
oeonO* liud the nia tup workuiAti vln^t- bi? Jjilhiunm 
by wiUtbglili , thi-lr JI1-.1 daM. TllMl ITQ Pr-Bnarlt-. 
oble for Ihmr ilirty anilihiinoilk-kt hiibst* Tho w. 

*i'*f * **d*tr4 rr L nap, an -1 a |iOH« ILcieli 
qnHa open to the wiml. ftllby, ami nrWimfnr, 
Tbi? nn n wi‘4r Ihflttir rlotlie* a m i nr* re that liable 
for hl 4 fh furi. Lead-* ainijrwirli |.-4UUep. TilOJ -tfr-wa 
a iliaii et IItelUjilvb* only to thms^ih 

t bej *rr al in ^ifiverxitit with the vmmar alar. The 
ahawli of Xdrpipr nnrl TLIokijith are iuit much prized; 
the anefc i< inferior, bait the j*roat mint of inffcHorrty 
t* the baJ-iliiftr- of the walor, abioh ootnmatlUwt*i n 
rHinjftiAd■ - to the hhawln. irn'.aTly detmdtin^ from 
tlmir tnarkvhdjlc value, - The Kwnhuiria them-,4* i'- 
uay tlwt them it no water like the river Jbriua, anil 
1 h*t the uiporiority of ilir »Kiivb of the valley ]p 
M i-dnly umlebk to the virtue of the water. The 
weaver" of Si nvhinir'['e'^ii-,M *]■» greater ^U iUd ipia- 
lifi ratioti xinee none hqt the wont, who fail to got 
a livnllbiHal in their native ooantry, would conient to 
Iuatli the eltar enny valley fur the- hmti of the Punjab 
Hti-| the ilinrornfiTt^ of a strange euUrtry. Tho 

* This at k‘*st ia juii to be the ciur, B. F, 


|,reTTit ftojHihifioii wn-ikt 4 qlniri't oiicEnljr nf the 
dv^omtante of original omigrnnte and am nofr 
nvljiiutwl. They *li|] lotftin the dretei ami. dbvl wl 
of Km-limir, and am con-isully Tehifi.ri;ed by m-w 
arrivaln fn-in tlm valley- In the void winter uiontliB, 
the wo hi;,‘ii adopt a pmujiar eiinhna nf rurry in|f 
lllulor their frirt'Vi* little ]iCvLi" of bcotsnl ehan’iiHt over 
wliieh they warm tludr LnudR, nui maintain, the 
oirvIllation liL- Hiig 3 i.ili ladle-i ivilb tin-ir muff *.' 1 

The niiitw 1 h i^f KiJijnk* ;uv m imely evit 
rouuil in tin? fsir^iu'i] nuirkot wiiifu tliugtr uf 

A n h i l ^;tr niikl Giijr.U ore auld m Loudnu 

inn] llj yrniji'e in coiitiiJeniSklo tillmljorM i 

recuttU_v lumvter they Litre Ha.1 let l seuu-wlutt 
into iUMhjjutte. 

Iii. the c;ue of Amritsar ftiia is *aLl to bo 
owing to the itilultemtiou of tlu* vonl, of 
whiuh I wtbn.ll Mfionk presently, 

In Giijn&t it In jinrtlvowiu^ to this mpse 
said purllv to that ituVriorify whh h ike eluiwla 
markedly disphty hi noutruel with t hunt; ii'otu 
S?i L iiin^ji.r. 

TSie lb pit ty Cn.itii inmbiou croFGiljrut, writiu^ 
in Viigusl I Sill* hi Jumiel hjl» that tlit- wouront 
of UujnU jitu.l JiiliilpLir w r ore In a very ih-pro— 
•xhI hIeiLo ; ni lUo litbit wtk’ in l.-nnkm^ tiie 
Qj'ijral hlntwlri hud stcOii ot « of four ul>s. 
in Loo riLpLUk, LbLii.l ihiove of Aumlrur at a Lost* of 
Khiis. orod percent., I ho K.mhmiti ^eimitic 
nluiwis n>aliou^ u profit ol 'lit per cent. 

In kmlbiauu tliera are imuay us oLH> whops 
of pnfihriiiim workers, ^ ycoi|i.ttio]i i«j> 
more than » thoimnnl [o:rst>us ■ the regular 
j-ititem rthu.nl is much lews iim.ju Uulii plaia 
I'lvnlLimua cthvdn, gltiTcs iitid stockings, Ac, u f 
|jjLHbuiinu threud. Uf Lhetki fkWii's about Us, 
70,000 wortli aru anuuuily espurted, but by for 
tlie lurgewl imuiuriii;tnn:’ is tlmt of the jlmwls 
iui'1 dnobtrw luiole of aoO; JLimpuri wool, u,ml 
which ta often paused uff :is pushnyaa or 
genuine nlutwl wool. Of these fabrics ho less 
thtiTi l.ikbOtkJ r»i[>ws worth are unntially 
m iuIc an d exported. The import of real | dmh- 
iniTUi wu'kl frum Puimpiir amouiifs to about 
30 or IOjOOO rujHX^ u yetur, tb Lit of ltrinipuri 
wix> 1 about 2lb000 rupees, A number of 
“ Bdmpur Chadors ht are however mode of 

real Kashmir p :is;l>ni 
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This A im-itsm tdanwl wearing rLjifir. '.h-Ihh 
timuvNt in exotdfcuce lo tho Kashmir Tidier. 

In tbi.s rill? tdw several h r ur<»]*t»Ati mer* 
cliaiatti ami iigu-uEji luivu done much En uni'ier- 
'' i 'K t he i uah i iftu; t urts mnl 1 u fuxn iub i» g 

designs 

S.ini.‘ ssf Un'nlifkwlH o\biliitcil in Hu?caller- 

1 10,1 tfn'nt hutinLj, very fur supuriar 

lining ikf the sample* from other cities, 

I he nnmtier of Kin4im[nn in the Amritnar 
diHtriet in large. Ai-mriling to Mr, Cunt* 
1-lit* total iiiihiIht Hif h*fn*?* of KiutunirU nr 
SI ml I hi', r tw fl,+a;i, Of which .1,111 are in this 
L-il v 11 gel f 

Auvrit-^ar l^ni'lcn being lln- *eat of inann- 
fnc tiin- i* al ho ao emporium of the KaitditnEri 
hIiawI trade. Of Into yours 11 1 i i sli a w I maim* 
fiii'hireof Amritsri-bad detcriomtoJ *k> from 
Hi a ii>i! of mixed or add tended puslitn. that 
Hie trade was thhiatoiiel with ext met 3 mu in 
Europe ; large meeting* were accordingly 
held lit Aimil^ir with a view to thy adoption 
of measures lo prevent adulteration. Xt. Im 
proponed to effect tiiiw by a provision of nin- 

I riu't liiw, wltk’h hIjoiiM oiHLj,..t persona ntuVr 
contract to fnrtiinti only genuine wool. It 
Wil ’ f lll «n propQ«*d to establish rtguihl ur I nolo 
■ ■ 11 j 11 i.nIv. who hIujiiM have :l i-'nlup ur murk 

toU- affixed ilb a warnuit in all gfnminu 
piuthuiiiiii articles* The Indian Penal Coda 
"iiuiKl I lien become tivTutlv operative, imm- 
imicb a« it provides for the putiialimeiit of 
jihiiwi inn irliu affix a fatae trade murk* or n 
1,111 rk indicative of an article bring of a 
certain ipirth(_v when in reality it wu* inferior 
or adulterated, 

I hero extract a portion of the proceedings 
of one of those great meetings held in l&Gl f 
wlikti contains an extract from the remarks 
linn 1 e 1 vy t li e Lottd< xt Brc ike rs, M es ars, fS row ti , 
Umkloy & Co, of Great Tower Si. London, 
on the adulteration of Amritsar shawls 

. * St *ti*lku| of Aomi^r l>ivkiua 3 1301, 

Apuuudi* VLLL 


" Imm Mb Turps a (aMparticiii of cum-ni 

and, ikfpctl v* aUhwI* t ami in mhUlaiiEi to llm fanner 
irrognlArity in the work. WQIlfiMitiTifk at$ n<>w 
t tHAkiojf uao of A nsne urt of «hwp'< wool, wMstt 
lhe,v wfirlt n p wiili tin* pubm; (ho effiwt of all I.hw 
|j,t- nt l'-cijflh jiaritl^ pmj tbfl Irwin, liuyen v^wi-t 
ihawl- ui ■iltnge'.lik'r imnuMtliint 4 b unly to 
Imi pBK'lui'HMl u Dhamuiii r«n I action thuir 

farmer mti'i, 

" I’Iul' nf t hn iWi«Honitirtii nf the traili*. pupucifij. 
I_y n* rr'^Hf.I.H thik ItiiirilrtiirmilluVtSiw, IwInyim tMlf . 
Ii-li' >1 iln' -iii i.Lnw .if a i-n.vil r th<! iiti«»|jon *>t 

| H* and aottwl ruin of Utla diMintiun 

mi- i ntur^iI lii I n at iviujilrnlile h.-hpth by tb«' 
in’p, atid while at wit- lutmiltiil th*t itumc araniml srf 

ovfflrn.liuji a till hmti- in pimkh’tf lap jp«iji tu he En 

liiiiH fur thn» iweiit mdlflll Jm.1 iiruMMy nfTi*i-tu-j tlm 
lutpr haIiw in LnDilon. it manst onmnnled that ttu rn 
i» Phi iiui.'h rt'a-Mji f^t Apr^eian with ihn littikt k M 
tti.it a urttt*JiU L ratiln Anil fraudnli'iit awhiuitnru ut 

!• - A ""i OM-h I.H K il~ 11 j:l 111 - 1 - I'itnUi, ) 

Thiiti-L nasd even cwuulr; Uiubi atmi! had takua 
plrirr-. Has the otber Lad. 1 it wan imAiutaihuit t]j a t 
lliniM* am two uni burial idutAplof in tho wav of 
reetinp the evil. Thw the siintlmr dvsnaul it 
rikTlLt Pi jiho's- in a in. -t pnaimiutiit pi.int nf Tjtwv 
'i'Eir.i' nr , 1 : the diHii'llltj tlf A^ ^artailiiliJi VTttn 

h-T thu most ui|iorhjnrf-il jaulgim Im-Futo -LawI p, h _L rt 

are wonhiisl and fpT a whlhl to the Action of 

thn nir, 1 he ururuant uf n linivlutr- h any that ituy 
Iiavii Uknn jiUca in the weariutr el rhawh j -aru| at 
tiiAt hn tiure niention i.mI that the lunpth ef iho ntaii|o 4 

Uf eh4M T - K rrt»ol irlTarillf i^TiSlt fru-itltic- in epitaJaln-E 
tu* thfvad ia the ehn f amlaDtMDfnt U. it* laeii 1(f hpod, 
th>' niwhtn thfliti|» srry nhort and &nv-e#ta«itlj i m , ru 
ilLiEuiah b- -|-m --uvnndly. Hie total iadi(FereAc« 
tuail wiirj-e thikii tiiil|ffur..iirr s,f the ONUiafMtarai'* 
i Nut witJMtainlinjf the priwnh»r» „( aiuendmcnit aaid 
|uriitive coutrart* U> the eotilrary) hi the rrwinent 
Atui nrgrut tf nKciatraaot* uf the 'Win* n^Le^t 
jirauftieea wliir-li they ajv A’^nred weul.l lis«l 4 . Huy 
flow have dime hi the liiAnsiTerj of faun I* that munfc 
Afforrt .ill i b to reeled iti tJj",' Imdif ojh! huui n fuotairti of 
■liawl wmal j^orkEs*. 

The lacunly .,f t] lB wl k eiher Unritmir or 

Kitufeuifr. 'h-p'iulH ah much im the briULuiny nrj< ] 

■a i.i nd 1,1 tv vf it, nitrifaJinl lyhjnr i. otid ihuir heiii); 
can. ful Is,- harEnntttwl, and tla- iiiatoriB] nf whieh it [„ 
u.ii h., in, ihc ,, i,di:y ,,f tIm- wnritnaundaip, Tlj U 
phoop « mol however never wi|] i vam(l 

I^ruittnonl hrillnuiey of coliw which in the i^nlier 
ckra -tut uf the i^a-hep, and the nieetiasq worts fully 
erive to tlic irarsotLAhlcno-kuf Urn hruki-ni J aumtlraneeA, 
tliet tuilm 4 remcn lial and rejari’n ni m oinwiu re, he ndorit* 
i -1 to check tin. s.ril, tlm trade will dwJudlcto 
fienticu and pi.rltftp-. h L - Imt altefvthev to iht L'ntibh. 
There AT.-! the nninerotia inpainr- of the raw luatcrLal 
in the hill, north, ibw natrirrsi bn the iilridnn wIm 
JHU n&aa* return jmsHucu, the dualom and bhukern onao 
eertinj in the li-iyinjr ajad n'llinj ..f thi* prsdiun, thu 

nuanchnu h&dmi njpnifwl ia piulclng, elrwaijpg. htdia i 
iicri nlyctng the who], anCmotih^ i u Amrit-.ir altm« to 
I from 18 W *0,880 band* of all aigi<4 and k 4k -e, Mi all 
t heftr aw .|i.'| M ‘tiilciit on tbu bad# for their eiib^tniirc, 
np- weavoni i-a D not k- le-n than from 7 t,, S.iujO m 
i iib.an Iht. after whom Km Du Waahom. thn fulkiif, 
kaJor-i, iklucr^oud vvort^ra v t maAlIu ■ tnadt aha ,a Ik p 
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The principal kill'd of wool in adtil- 
turrit toil was a *uft, while wool imported from 
Kimmn, a province of Persia, The follow¬ 
ing table prepared for the meeting alluded 
U> shown the rules tit which real pashm and 
Kiriinmi wool were sold at rospeotivdf for 
tin yearn 1850 to 1.SF31 in the dty of 
Amritsar; the gradual iorrtaoc in the price of 
genuine pashm ami decrease on that of Kir* 
uiiini in no less* remarkable in itself than 
indicative of the Plate of the import trade of 
belli nrtii'ly- .mid of the SNiTeasiiie facility for 
and temptation to the ad u he naive uie of 
the wool of Kiruiam. 


Bxiz. Pash■. Kchhavi WVhjl. 


T*r in 
rhkh mild. 


1850 '.I 


1151-33 


185253 j[ 
( 

1853 1 


1054-55 | 


1B£5 5& } 


IB50-57 


57 ^ 


1857 


* 


1038-39 
10551 -00 

I860-SI 

ItSl 


per 

latti. i, e„ 
2 9t>. 2 Cli. 


a.. 


s s 

2 Iti 


3 5 
3 8 
8 

3 I 3- 
2 12 

5 L 

4 L..| 

3 l 

4 In 

b 2 

i 


Vralr ID 

whil.^L silllj. 


IH5U-51 J 


18&1-G& 
1R32 53 

I Silt 51 

1851 55 


... 1B55-5U 


1850 57 


185? 58 


1850-31? J 


tP5y-r,rp 


10W 31 


1801 


Kale p 
r*tti, s. 
2 18m .2 


7 

8 

9 

1? 

U 

10 

11 

12 

9 

P 


<5 k 

0 J 

5 12 

5 loj. 

6 
5 
5 


8 

S (> 

* |i5k, 
4 j loj 


]■■ 

10 ... 
» « 
7 .. 

14 . 


3 

4 : 

3 .12 


With regard to the export of shawls from 
Amritsar to Europe, the following informa¬ 
tion wait obligingly furnished to mo by Mr, 
KicirAfip Chapman of Amritsar, Agent La 
the firms of tfeasra. Los Filer iXt, (X Qulnian, 
of Paris. He writes : 

4 About the lime of tbu arrival of the first 
French Agent iu India,in l&dUy the total 
yearly valtio of sh&wlB esported to Europe 
wlis £So r iX> to jg 100,000, Uteri fog- since 
J h:H tJjin‘the trade has hi' n m 

aiiil may do so still more The onto ant rea¬ 
lized by public sale in London La shown in 
i he follow!a g table. M r. Cliapman - d met ti» 
that, justly to t'.’rini ito the trsils, we most 


,,-nr II,M, >.,.niDti(UI ,imilt LIU! HLlLLWJ H LLIJIT. i|J >■ 

exported direct to Paris and other places by 
tin? age Tits of European firms in India, the 
Tabic of which expurttf is very ronuidemf lie. 
In 1853, shawls were sold in union 

to the value of £ 10 J-,0i M> 
M *i £ 106,500 


, 18b 4, 
1855, 
I8bd, 
1857, 

18o!l„ 
186(1, 
1861, 
IS62, 
184M, 


£ 173,fH h l 
A 250,000 
£ I +7,!M0 
sC 247,600 
£ 217,500 
£264,586 
£ 222,300 
£27*7.84 
t 226,2711 


Since the European agents settled in the 
couotry considerable improvement has taken 
pW in the patterns. It » to thin fact that 
th« increase of the trade I* in ct great measure 
h \ lie attributed. At first (anil in fact until 
Within a few years) much difficulty was t>x- 
pericuced in persuading the native designers 
to alter or amend their pat turns. 

Th^y were attached to their old stylo and 
would run accept an alteration ; but now this 
difficulty has been overcome W the weavers 
arc willing to adopt hint*, in fact they now 
h ^ ,ri to »wk till the pattern hiw 

™ U 'T^ ° r by the agent for 

wliom tliev work. 
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J Mr. Chapman remarks that the people do 
not understand the loss that occurs by adulter* 
atlug the wool, although there ia hope that 
they will amend when they find the shawls 
sd r .*g at an actual Iom in Europe. 

A shawl even of adulterated pashm, still 
sell- for double what a shawl of sheep’# wool 
would, though the work be otherwise the 
*n.e. 

I The samples of Punjab woven shawls were 
as follows :— 

I From Lunin ax a 

342— [G2HI]. Jama war, worth Ra. 30, 
wty Aiisax 8uail. 

343— [7082]. ‘ FatkA,’ or scarf, by the 
[same. 

344 —[70S3 A 84]. White shawl* and 
rtim&ls (pashutina), by Axix of Ludhiana. 

345— [7085]. Black shawl, called 
" tikah.” 

346— [70S6]. Red shawls, do. 

347— [7087]. Bed shawl, (tikah,) by 
Kaaui It am. 

Tlie following series is from Amuitsas :— 

348— [7119]. Long shawl (woven), 
value Its. 400, by Data Suaxkab 

349— [7120 A 21]. Two others, same 
value, by Abdullah Kit ax. 

350.—[7122]. Another, of same valuo, by 
Lasju. 

351 —[7124]. Square shawl, rumal, by 
La&ju, value It*. 315. 

352. —[7125]. Jiimawar, shawl piece 
(pattern in stripe), worth Its. 125, by Guu- 
LAM IIUSAIX. 

353. —[7126]. Another, value Its. 100, by 
Muhammad Shah. 

354 — . 7127]. Square shawl, by Muham- 
mad Shah. 

355.—[712S*32]. Square shawls, worth 
Its. 85 each, by Muhammad Sn.in. 

The following series were made expressly 
for dna oa the original designs of It. W. 


Chafmax Esqb. of Amritsar, and uuder his 
superintendence they gained the lint prize 
for the best Shawls in the Punjab. 

356. —[7133 A 34]. Two loug shawls, 
each value of Its. 100. 

357. —[7135]. Another, value It#. 380. 

358'—[7130] Another, value Hs. 370. 

359—[7137] Another, value Its. 350. 

360 —[7138]. Another, value Its. 375. 

361.—[7139]. Another, value Its. 350. 

362—[7140]. Square shawl. Its. 375 

Two of the loug shawls are made on a, 

plan now for the first time produced by 
Mr. Chapinnn, on bis own design. The shawl 
is so woven ns to have two distinct patterns 
in it, — when folded it can be worn to shew 
cither pattern, and thus np|>can» as if then) 
were two dill'eruiit shawls * 

The next series was exhibited by tbo firm 
of Dm Saha axd Chamba Mal. 

363 — [7115 A 46j Two long shawls, 
woven at Amritsar. 

364.—[7117 A 48]. Two square shawls 

woven at Amritsar. 

365 —[6131-5-G]. 3 “ Janwwars," worth 
Its. GO am) 70. by Gnu lam Nabi, of Lahore. 

366 —[71 *vSj. Strik'd shawl (Jama war), 
value Its. 40, from Pathaukot, Gunlispur 
district. 

367.—[7189], A jAmawAr, value R*. 85, 
by Gtll’LAM Mubtaxa, of Batalah. 

308. - [7101-95], Pa-hmiun shawl edg¬ 
ing or kh'Ara (woven), several sjwcitnens by 
Bur a it. Su mi ax, Mib Kamaldab, and Piba 
of SyalUt. 

309 —[7198 A 99], Two pieces of shawl 
woven “ klnara” or bordering, from the La- 
hobc Cestbal Jail. 


• Font gf these long shawls were* #» Whited hi 
the case ooropjriog the centre of the FtbibUion 
building : the rasa was con.trurteU in the shape of a 
l<«r pointed star, eeeh ray bavin** S faers. and nne 
shawl being hung from the tep u * rseh, tie so halve* 
ot a Wng shawl were displayed half ia each face, to 
great advantage. 
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370 . —’ L 12 3 3 ]. 1 s rf!iirMgli pjis]uni gi i *• 

Cllti lilted \ty HahSABAIUaL. IrtliO 70 > a almwl 

,livi(lt l '"tu 1 |«Ut*, cacti y f a dlllWeut whr, 

value Us, 32, 

371 — . 7221 \ " DimIiS]^' Ly the wime, 
calleil + Ifesliila lilHwfila." 

372—[7273J. Shawl Uonlett fr...jn ti Lij- 

mi v, ilia. 


H fhc fuibwiii!} An? from Gvjhat :_ 

*^73- [72sb t S" i SS ; t Three Fcarf 
slinivl^ “ Hop.ilta Slidl/ 1 value Its* 200, by 

Sadtk, of Jnljilpur. 

374 —{?2K>\ Pfttkt, or scarf of Ihiu 

atimvl work, value Us. I3 t by the tame. 

37§.—[7230J, Another* grey, 

376 . — L 7201 J. Another, tflrita, 

377. — L 72S)i2 & 03], Two others,, scarlet. 


J» cmckrlmg the M of Shawl*. I t -ko obcM™ to notice tin? practice of skilfb! mer 

!£, “ "'“ S S 1U '"* lrf " v b “»" r ™» ri »> «..»>• shawl* fuv tntulo up of 

\ ■ , , t 1,Jr “ "‘fugw with wei drlieary tUt the snh.ro h iitHtereonlibl. 

• "‘,"',7 " k *" ,v "' t "S t “ ri,,w - Whet, they but- »,howl which they tl.'mk Lh nnrtlj 

TUSLuZ " f ;; ^ "! *0- -».. on psper a d£ Z 

, " .** 8*1*' * 1 " 3 P vu I* to * .bowl weaver to omtA As soon tu the net, 

.« completed. ,t u sewn into lh, slow. I, which I, cut Indy chenged in .. . m , t 

" ' "■ r " Iue v «* l™*w Shitwl, OTe oilw puohucd Kill. Wife. 
f!.t W,(. r* ,i.a raprocnl hv puttmp new one* on. The howler is s]w..« worked on » web 
■ •I ...k, »« tin* spree a w.seht end solidity tun] obiuos tho whole fishric to set well. |„ p. lri , 
‘ 1 ,,, ° rn 'l"™ u J ««h«ifiO slsnwl* lor |„„-!i,-s who ore li™,| „tor other 

"7 *7 — 1 "» •*. — > «* «»*• * tZm Will ho .Lw, nod posts t,kl ™ t r; 
t, ,,WI l,v mw piwos, ,o thot erects,idly i, com,, out like o ortido. 

. I ; i ' 1 , ™h l " , d '’ , 'r K ” ,m ’ ,V - ’ r,, * n " ’ 1 ™' 1 ■* “I'out to 1m tinnhc n sm.iil sntiorc 

dm Ktm.0 T "T V ' J • ■' tfcT 1 fXrLlu„ 
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SUB-CLASS It. 

fiBHMINA FABRICS OTHEE THAN SHAWLS, 

This division include* the vftripm of plain pii-li inina cloth, malj.ln ami nlwitn 

exhibited, it alnu includcR many article* made of RimpSH ftool called “ l Jsakli Padunina," nr 
wool resembling the red Thibetan puhm in noRnes* ami line U'jiuw j — tire principal of theca 
being the Rnnip^ri Chador already alluded to. 

For the rtrt, knitted fabrics, such a* atqckingB, lira often made of piuhtniaa thread ; and 
there in the plain woven doth called alwfin* When thi* baa been pulled, shrank and softened 
hv sou king in i mixture of water and aaap-nut («U), and tlieu by treading by men with 
bare feet, it in colled niohdit. 


The ispecimen* wore 11 s follows * 

Frou Lt iuirANA^— 

37S Uampufi shawl, value R*. 

30, by AufliN Soil. 

379 — [8801]. Another whits uhadar, by 
tlse sainijj and worth Rs. 3d, 

380 — [0283 40 6300]. 1ft specimen* T 
Jbiiupuri Chador, in green, omngo, while, 
brown, red, blue, pink* crimson* and grey 
color*. at prices from Ra. ill to Il» 20-B each, 
by Uuift Bji as, merchant. 

S81 -[B880, 31 A 32]. Pain of men'* 
and cl ii hi re li a socks of Putunina, made by 
Ma^qwae, 

383 — lSSOSS]. Cb iidaT, from BasaJiii 1 , 
contributed by the Raja Of Baba 111 c. 

The following arc from AmbitBae i— 

3S3,— f©357*Sj. Colored Alwun,” or 
plain woven pubuunn pieces, by Messrs. 
Dkvi Saiiai a>d Ciuxiba Mal. 

384 —[0379dm], Piece* of Malbld or 
shrunk and pulled paslimina doth* Masses. 

Din &AHAI axo Ciiamux Mat*, 

Some of these were imported from Kashmir 
and AO me mculu at Amritsar* without spec ill* 
cation in the original Hats. 

385.— [ClIS]. Plain shawl, made up in 
the style of a European travelling shawl, of 
pashmina. made at the Lahore Central Jail* 
exhibited by Dr. PHriff, 

386 — [0413]. Path mini pittd, by Ki2' 
aMv Lahore* worth Rs. 3J. 


A siOftd it ml of ehth ml mittrit! for wrappers 
t» tiH'k nt T*u.1inro from the goalV wool calLad 

■■ K shall paslm*/ 1 

387.— [Off 1]. Aoother* u kkml-nu*g,’ T by 
the same, worth K-, 25. 

jV. iJ.—Thr ti-nin '"p.Utu ” is nut Applied 

19 ]MnhmiEi* rtrtii-U*; H paltui J+ sra tuade of sLwp'a 
mul hair. 

3S 9 .“[.ri-S jT) ]. Cumfortere or nock-ties* 
Dim I e of p.-u-Umma and w<j*il t maohiiw wove* 
by Mb. i=ri;?rcK, Senlkoto, 

389 — 1J 5-17]. Three pivHS of Malidii* 
worth W 13-2, 24*0 ami 17-1 cadi reapedivc- 
ly* by Karyi Chami, of Lahore. 

390 — 11]. Itrimal, woven (till dox) 
by Ilia Hron]stBa the Rajah or Kaelji- 
imu. 

The following collection was from Ka^iimth: 

391— — [G40S]. 3 pieces of pasbmin,) 
cloth, woven in imitation of European plaid 
patterns. (Gov eiemikst Tobuakba&i), 

393 —[8546]. Pink 'hirmnlt” of pashmL 
na, worth Its. 42, (by His Highness tub 
Maiiaeajii or FvAstiiiiit), 

" Crmak '* !* I flett tumi!l_v wnrsn of camel*' hair* 
tko Wtrir here mrntlm«l L* urorpn in the >mm‘ itjU 1 , 
only of padm-iinn j Li ii stoul and ihiek uei-E h**-.! nl 
■ isddV-cluth. 

393 — [GdlOj. Check luugi of puhtdina* 
wortlii Rs. 2 4, 

394- —[<1530]. Pink colored f Dory*/ 
or atrip*.S doth, worth Its. 40, 

395 .—{6o5!]. u Parri4ails' 1 iiM (ktaf- 
kar, qr 1-ioni ttotc). 

Pnr-i-tau* or Pvjc.iA'j fratlier, is spplEmL lo »13t 
or pmbtniu* good* whLsJi are " *het ” with * different 
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■ ■ L"r. UTit *n li.LM- n rlmnp-fnl Su.irc lit* ih* 

" ' L * f«-,hth«r *f:»th t nma |rri-i-Jn urctli.- No rcl&n 
r"™? *«*pn toifi-rhcr. butin fh»muni*tlirBrpttnJ 
Ei while* ,bot wU, nlim j (i . 45Q, J * 

ri!¥i—[0 .m 2]„ " I’hrri.purz, gangirff n. 
j' r ‘ ,|jir ' 1 **■ I'ght blua ]^r-i-jjure with a 
! ii!^ r»r 7 til me R*. 53, K3 

I be fubrif celittt «|*r,j.j, ul f* * (■* JVtr* " meat,* . 

i-rJ^ssrJ' ,iq ; * vU ■ ,,t iikft «i 

, ' ‘'’ [ r 1 1 1 ^ I" Ef ™‘I *1 * fir j h hnwen ble | ill lo 
■ "]m uf the tWI ; ih» pitnw hu a l^nler frm ff * or 
Jir 1-fV -■ chain} *wn nn to it, ||«. n n. its 

4!i7 — [dJ>58], Gtdhtulan of puli min*, 

. * ^ pir cwvlf MBfliy |ii E tl,e 

wlLth pnvntj b *lwayi .ilk. VbIiw 

.—[335*]. 1 Alwan/ shut with two 

'• biia (parMai!*). 

:i!M) —■■ Alwfo, juk Ura M fed " 

v ml ms Rs. 2Si-7-i; 

■i I . 1 .. 1 H it cnH^I ** Ta |,, Qr M 

Vr» " " r * lijij ■ r.r limit M? P I 

■ 41 tin wea ver*, 

— [r Viij A r>7 a* also ®5Cl A 02], a re 
' I"*™ - b™i f white and lilac 

iQinri, 


40i.—[G558J* 

colored* 


A] won dolarah u rose 


Are also double 

thread fcLwfa, at lilac, hluu mid grey colur*, 

403, —[65diJ. Mafid£ iilwan “j| S | tik/’ 
vhIu,- Rh. 43-10, that t Sl of the finest ami ntr^ 

kind of pa-dim, *U\ c \i i* of a ^rvy w |„ Uf 
( *ee Vol* I, page ISO ) but wool dyed to this 
*olor in called also 11 Tua/* 

404, [3555]* A lar^e carpet ia the 

Pile oi Tartar Cirprt sbjfle. >11 of pul.minn, 
wiEn ^oeeffcitoiial iutroductioti of ^ilk fur 
flowerings and patterns, value Ra, 3.0iK). 

f ^ l **]!F 1| l lumpbw.rtlic itvkof 

anil ° r wiTma ^ m ^y WorkmiLhlp 

-M I") —[G57 ] ] * Pash mi EJ n * aiui tua . * 

i lint k cloth Ajid pr,'r of 4 Color r^mbUn* tins 

' ^ r , 1 . T|J ; *dad#d 10, heucwcwllcd ^ali 1 

tuim) tui cotar, 

40fi— [Ga&l]. Pulmaina pattfl, worth 

11 n. 

JO? — [&j£3], A specimen of pashrniira 
carjiet, Patlydt^ ( hy Uj s HlOiiuBts TliE 
M-IHaiujaii). 
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Thi* lint (IWiwum or (1 1 l l e1n*3 r.f woolli-]i fntsncA cisntprldF article* that n» tirndfi of 
goals' 1 hair mu3 crunch’ hair, Ar.. Tliey are not many hi 11 umber, but arc useful aiul highly 
characteristic uf different purl* of Use produce* 


Xiw bags for hur^en.—huge bog* fur carry]ng grain on the hacks of cattle (called jh4!), 
stfint pnttu ur Tiinttiic*. ni,>\ (xvaiioualtj ivpc, sift: Ui t principal ninijufaeUiriM to which tin* j<eo- 
)•]■* «r E in? plain* apple glint hair. 

in the Dtrjijat. in Slum atul Giigura, where camels ara much mnwl, goafs hts.ir i* employed, 
for the large bagi or (kh&rjaM) in which mrcchHitdixu ia currinl. ami for the Vnrinii- fanatic 
ornaments wilts which in these phsces bulls untneh «rnl home* ora decorated. Such ornament £ 
are tn id e of plait* and tsw*d*. Jfc, p or goat hair, wrought with crimson wool, and white eg wry 
shell* sown on : they sire quite characteristic of theme districts., 

In tin? Isilli, wniit rojics or girdles are made of gosst as also hags, and many other 

articles. 


The collection exhibited the following ape- 

rtnigna;— 

408. —[6273]. " Taog." horse girth, by 
JivcaS 1 Ram of HqtaKH. 

409. - [0277]. Girth for camel-saddle, 

madid at the Fazilfcu jail, Sima. 

410 — [6279], Goat hair waist-girdle, 
Iknnihir. 

'I'liii mpe ti it cOltvCtiHI of tiring;* untwist ed *nd 
of a sUrt hr own ooliir; it hntrrrttllj worn in llir 
hill* together with Use thick witoSlct: Luuir. 

411- -- ti34l] + Cloth mads? of black 
goats hair at Kano (turn, in Kaniwaf ex¬ 
hibited by Gift. Houcuks 1 , 

412. —[0342]- Bound rope made of the 
hair of the * Yak " (Do* gran mem) at Sbyitb 
kar, Kah^war (CApr, Hoctchi*}. 

1'hi* rope if utMe by ptneieir the wool In pm'tinn 
ami working? it will" hand and f*H till It 'tultV 

i; tLn:r u wool dee* ; {See VuL I,— 1M lVtwl*-”) 

413. — [6.113]. Flat rope of goat hair, 
red, white and black, made at Chim. 

414 -[6363], Goat hair doth bag, from 
Kulu, 

415. — [0367], GuatV hair ropc t LalianI, 
by Taba Chjlsi>. 

41 e —[6358]. Isope of yak hair, Laliaul, 
by Tab* CiiASu. 


417.— [0878], Twine modi' of g at hair, 
at SpiU, exhibited by I*. (Culietus Ei^n. 

413 —{0113, 19 A 20]. Set of ‘ Khiirjiu* 
or catnd hag*, ornamented with tnuelii, friuga 
atid cowry ahclln, made at Hnh^walpur, 
(List ORE Oj.XTRAL JIlbEUm). 

419- — [0d2d]. - Tit pnttl," of gone* 
wool, a sacking cLilli used for bag* and alio 
for floor doth, Lahore Ckktkal Jan, 

420. — Rope of guut'a hair, by 
Citavanr Imam BairaiL. 

421 — [6462]. Bag made of gnat's hair, 
Gljaat Jail,, 

422- -“[Gl'*0], Rope nf gnat's hair, made 
at Shah pur, value l jith. a Beer, 

4 23, — [ t> 187], Rope of ca rn iTn h air made 
at Khiidtib sis Shnh pur, value 4 mis a aeer. 

The following are from Guoatua 

424 —[6lD7] + Saddle girth, made at 
Sy ml wall* in Gugairo, 

425. —[6493], Ornament for camel's 
nock. 

426- —[6499]. Ornament for horAcfs neck, 
called “ SaiU. ,p 

427. —[6504], Bag for grain, called 
« Chatti * or 1 * 04a." 

The next &eriea represent! the JDabajaj 








cn 
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428 L 65i2.1u], Syiildlc or 11 Mwr* 

jV value from I la . 5 to 9 each, mack- 0 t 
varusu* pkfitt, a- TiMi, Ltfrntf. Barkbai, 
(capital of the chief Jamal Kiiax) ikrll 
ami IMjtiftn pur, 

429- [GG16-20]. HoneV nose-bags, 
(Tobn) value f le. M2 each, made at various 
|»l*ow f as above. 


L EUROPEAN GOODS. 

Bao^t (broad cloth). 

Merino (Marius). 

Pughminl NaLJL 
Alpaca (AipfiLa). 

(,'lilarx. 

Kashmiri. 

CarfwU, 

Gloves and Stocking;}* 


430 ”;[0524\ Grain hag, 'obit, 1 from the 
YViuin lulls, Bunnu, made of camel and 
goat's hair. 


431— [3520]. Camel hair doth, “Bufc 

Slmiri," value Ra. 30, imported from K*. 

ImjL Lj Kazi Nisit-LLLAU Jaw, of Pcsha- 
Wur + 

432,—[0530], "Bark Dalizsjigf another 
him] of camel hair doth from Kabul, jjent by 
fcazi Amib Jaw, 


433— [6512]* Onat s haircloth, am] hair 
from which it la mstle f value Re. 1*0.9per foot 
bjf Use Kohat Jail* 

434 —[0582]. 44 Ztngo* KhaUi, 11 f rom 

larkaud, by Hid Hiejeisebc Tm Maiiaua, 

ja« or ILuomu. 


cSt, tl 

- KUrtkiP^ y Twi “ d * it, 

435 —[ 0592 ]. A H J Ij ill B«r or grm* 

bag ti.ad f or loading on cattle. Pat yak b 

Hia HioMtaB the Muuhajul ' ' 

436,-[8584]. *• Pattfi Khir, 1 ' goat'a ],ai 
doth, Patjak. 

437-[0393], A *Ch,imi» r ’ P.tjul,. 

ThB tTlflr„ a |g, J tnftff MtT9tr . f 

Ls,r «t QU t wilt, p^* . tr4 , k iDtHlrSirE 

of * p«M or trough, out Of J£S ' , ■ 

^feq tbfir K r*io. b * 

438 — [flRS>7 ]. Travelling bag, ft r honic 
or came], Patyala. 


II. INDIAN MAX LFACT L' Ft BS. 

Piiiir.tb and Ita Dependencies, together with lull 
territories i— 


Kashmir, 

Shrll Putimipji, 

Mo. S^cU. 

Do. K a h i kAr. 

Do. Amli kar. 

Do. Mori (Mr. 

Do. Kitau! khr. (Twisted thread.) 
Faril shah f 

Doflhalt. 

MmU, 

JsiiiawJLr, 

Shamil. 

Idugf, 

Qulbadu, 

Alwltt. 

Do. Yak UrfL 

Mo. D.j rirl, 

IVd-pur®. 

Pard-tmta. 

Cajw. 

Stockings, 

otottL 

LoL 

Mo. Yak arj. 

Mo, Ihi fll 1 ^ 

Mo. Tin an. 

Mo. Lahurf. 

Mo. Kinarl dir. 

Do. Sod L 
Fatri. 

Pattii. 

Pattii Ttisb, 

Mo. Eh ml ran" 
l>o. Ahsliir. 

Mo, K fiat d|r. 

Mo. Charkkioi* 

Chint PatitL 

(1 abtu, 

Urmak. 


The following id & fo* 0 f tl]0 , 

and mamifaoturej Uiud in tlj 

Jib « 


PaittE Garni 
Mo. Gutliua. 


KuKgr6 
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Rash* 


tu\ 


ittu Malidi—a Hoft or felted (/if l * rubbed '*) 
wool ten fabric. 

lEtii Kodak or tvuk: a piltd made In Ladakh, 
v. Ram na^ari : undent iltiuioa^ir, Jamil 
farm-nann'—a mutu? given by Ax n \a to ihc 
soft thus a till fare fabric of lb** wool. 

lAihore a ltd Amritmr . 

iliura 3—a oouw blAiiko-riTij^. 

,'fiiil 3—a lossy piece of + bbdrad 
rfif:—a fine blnnkcE or woollen .-dnwl. 
film : a pi To or * Tarkoy' eupoi. 

A.^an: a sunall earf>ut lined by AIu&sisLmaua to 
ku«] on At prayer time. 

Ktab 3 touyh ctolli of iiair. 

J aV.it; or CIllwE.’ b,i£H of do. 

Namad : frit. 

Tusbl: double Hit. 

MkMm. 

ghatranjf; a larga pile carpet. 

Kalin and A-an o-i before, 

MANUFACTUl: 85 v n c)M OT11 m 
PARTS OF ASIA. 


CAiWAcm. 


’ill Tij CliaiillhitiL 
Do. Purina. 

IMl. Zn111307, Kliatai. 
Taliya, Uddiabl 


/Kind-: of wool, 
f ten cloth. 


TarkamiL 

Saliny—{i^ttmlna) aclotti W yards in fengtb T 
6 yindi* brosoJn price 3.5 rupees a piece. 

Katin and Kalimcha, Yarkand carpet*, 

KACmwiuL, black felt 
Klioii: a thick felt. 


Ktbikgar. 

Lot JUrigmi—a kind of lol. 

Ptraia. 

Pulsmlna Irani 

Katin Mui, I'erdiui carpet*. 

KdimL 

K EjO’il t thick frit elolll, 

JHiiif/i—coar.-ie woollen delli, 

Naiad ; frit 

Hark : doth of camel hair n*wd for ch% r nln. 

Kark ; dmii of sheep** wool, 

Patti Slum i, tine camel hail' del It 
Urmak ; a csmlfw dmh of fljeep^ wool, roughly 
embroidered, used as a mat or as a ujill'n 
doik. 

Paud Dihuagl: a soft cfoih made at flatting 
near Glumit. 

Hinl YamAnf; a jr^n sheep* s wool dolls made 
like ih oh* of Yasnin. 

K lirat: a doth of pint's hair. 

Kjymak : a doth of camcl.i' hair. 

To lilts no I ire inny In* n (Moil flin t in tho 
Beimjfit, tarpets of aeverul L i mi h are mode. 
The names uppe.ir lo indir nU- carpets of diflo- 
r#nt sizes. A cast* of]people cjilh.il “Chiuol" 
ary the prime] pul n imili fort ti rent, and tho 
carpets nro miftdii either out of wool from the 
Lilia on the frontier ur of the wool of tins 
plains of the Derajat. 

These carpets are of the description * called. 
N Harsh, ” ° galun, ” " faldsi," " Jjtmgm/' 
lx gboritri," “ frimiil," ,J chhtil chamha dor” 
(flowered),* 4 fakuri feta/* ami " falini pateli, 1 ' 
the lust four kind* are made by LUikbis. 



29161 
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Class VI. Division III. 


N O T E. 

Tl»o juries for silk and woollen fairies in the exhibition of 1SG4 met several times, 
and awarded the prizes noted below. The Reporter to the Jury, Mr. Henry Cojk?, whom* 
preat experience and knowledge would hare made his report on there subjects peculiarly 
valuable, did not scud in any report on either class. 

VI. WOOLLEN MANUFACTURES. 


I but riel or Locality. 

Prize taker. 

Description of articles. 

Medal. 

Certifi 

cate. 

Eaxhmlr. ... 

H. 11. the Maharaj&h, 

Carpet, 

1 

1 

Jalandhar, ... 

Darogah of the Jail,... 

Woollen Manufactures, ... 

• •• 

1 

Rawalpindi, 

Ho., „. 

Do, Carpets, 


2 

Gujrat, ... 

Do.. 

Rugs. Ac, 

• •• 

1 

Multan, ... 

Local Exhibition Comt., 

Woollen Carpet, (No. &189), ... 


1 

Eangra, 

Do, 

Niirpdr worked Rug (No. G3&8), 

|M 

1 

Lahore, 

Snpdt. Central Jail, ... 

Carpet of Eandaliari pattern, ... 

1 

l 

IV, 

Darogah, ... 

Collection generally. 

• as 

1 

lb., 

Nuim-ud-din, ... 

Pattu. ( pndimina fine quality ) 
No. 0133, 


1 

Shah pur ( Bhaira ), 

Aralr-ml-dln, ... 

Hearth rugs, ( No. 0484 ), 

... 

1 

Kashmir. ^ 

H. H. the Maharajah. 

Felt. ( Nos. 0570 and G571 ), ... 


l 


In concluding this class, it is necessary to remark, that the shawls, both loom-woven 
an.l needle-worked, were submitted for inspection to the same Jury which examined the 
Embroidery clast. As most of their report relates to shawls, it is annexed to this elas* 
I have already called attention to the impossibility of retaining the old classification 

Icd witHr BOt ? n,J WOTcn ^ -hawls indiscriminately admit- 

ted w,th embroidery, but plain Rampfiri chaddars and alwaus, because tl/ov were 
denominated ‘ shawls/ went thither also. 7 
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REPORT ON SHAWLS AND EMBROIDERY, 


Major Farrington. 
Captain Fclloet. 


Ldl& Duni Cliand. 

Thniurdsji. (Todiakbiiniln) 

Konya L:lI, son of the V*hfl of the 


G. R, Elsuiie, Esquire. 
Bobu Moh an Ltd. 


Maharajah of Ki>dmiir. 


The daas on which this Jury had to form their opinion fa very important and extensive ; 
the articles were chiefly con t Him ted from Delhi. Ludhiana, Amritsar, Lahore, Kashmir, 
Jbtnd, N'lxhha. Pat iala. Other districts of the Punjab also coatribiiud to this etna*, hut it 
is one in which Kashmir, Amritsar and Delhi must necessarily take the lead. 

The Jury had under their inspection shawls woven and worked with the needle, 
embroidery with silk-braid, gold stud silver thread, tinsel embroidery, plain pushtmtuv 



out parts of the building, considerable delay occurred before they could be arranged sous to 
ensure a satiafnetorv inspection. 

The Jury have decided in awarding prizes in shares as noted in the accompanying list ; 
thev wish it to be understood they hare allotted the full number of shares, the money value 
of each must therefore lie raised u>eorre#|iond with the number ot nhares recorded. 

The remarks are snfBeioutly full bi obviate tho necessity of entering at any length 
into the merits of the urlicl* that hare obtained prises. 

There were many articles for which probably the Jury might have been inclined to 
award shares, hut the amount of money at their disposal was too limited. 

The Amritsar shawls can never compete with those of Kashmir, but the 
Jury consider those for which prizes Lave Wii given are renr good of their kind. Ii is well 
known that the Amritsar shawls do not go beyond a certain price, the wool is not so pare, ud 
therefore they cannot bear comparison in texture with the fabric# of Kashmir. 

The filwwl trade has not decreased f on the contrary, there is every reason to believe 
it hiia increased, but its character has changed considerably; formerly, the trade was limited 
to a certain immUr of well L tiown firms. There wd to bo a large demand for shawl fabric# 
at the Courts of Delhi. Lucknow, Sindh, ; now, numbers have embarked in the trade, and 
amongst them iuauy are lucre speculators : tliif U*Ij 0 WU by the result of the half jearly sales 
Hut take place it. LodJciii. The appointment of gcntloinott from England and France, il9 
agents of large firm# in those countries, has brought about a considerable change in tho 
designs and i«lI terns * these are of course a matter of taste, and there are many purchasers who 
itiO wish to see a considerable amount of the Orient'd diaracteristies in the pal terns. The 
careful supervision eiereiacd hr these Enrepenn agents hoe caused an improvement in the 
work, those who export direct t > Europe still endeavour to threw inferior articles into the 
market*. It is believed the Maharajah has this yssr w* *u foot some arrangement# for 
checking this. « 

The collect ion oihibited by tho Maharajah of Kashmir dose™ mention. The Jury 
feel they cannot, with re fere nee to the fund sat their disposal, sward many prizes. The collection 
from the Maharajah is large and valuable. The would award a medal for the whole. 







Next to ihu, the collection oontribnted by the firm of Dcvce Snbai and Chumbu Mull 
ofAomt-r « the mo»t worthy of notice; thin firm ha. »l,own grout internal u„,l ,,>nl in 
adding to the «.„«*» of tho Exhibition , the article. displayed »re uuraorouo and of.nporior 
quality. The Jury award a medal to this firm* 

Tho Jury *** lad to understand that certain gold medals arc at the disposal of 
tho Oommittw for distribution to Oontribufow in the Pm,jab territories ; the Jury 

would bring prominently to the notice of the General Committee, the chum of the firm of 
IWce S.ihu .1 Ohumb* Mull to so valuable a mart of the appreciation of their services 

It id now requisite to report regarding the special prizes, To Mr. R, Chapman 

LtlTw^t! 7t n P *“ ""“W Montgomery’. prize for the best tong 

h * m thu 1 UQ J stb - lLia goutleman lias exhibited U or 6 other shawls of superior 

quj.[ i ty. Om ng to some mi a understand mg, they we re wl thdrawo be fore the J urv had arrived 
at a final decision others were pfmated in their stead; the Jury consider them of superior 
quality, and award a silver medal for the collection, 

Tb ° Ju, 7 brtir * awarded Lady Kundheer Singh's shawl prize for No. 7085 of Class 
Lni s B ^r ° ni th * T * >BA ' d * titm&sUth * in preference to any other of the 

The competition for Mr, Chapman's prize for the best Jatnewar or certain 

Tim* rrr ’ Fm ^ h W ™ *** Umilad * ®" mrd the prize for 
“n b-t tbey iro 

o. J. MeL. FARRINGTON, 

■Reporter to the Jury, 
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THE JURY APPOINTED TO ALLOT PHIZES UNDER CLASS IX SECTION B. 


Dcaoription of Articlea. 


No. of 

Shni-un 

lUotlol. 


REMARKS 


While Jnmawar, . 


W*ek Shawl, , 


7 I'll r* t-Citq rn» of thb i> T®rj lim>, work i -lL all uV rT, the 
lie Hr r 

6 A lung WHTDL ahawl, fine toalure, pattern io good 


beta. 


A Olioph, .. ., 

Ditto, jl( .* 


A Stuart* Shawl, .„ 

A Rohjr Shawl* tll 

A Square Shaw], 

A Sqnara Shawl, , +1 
A Do. Do., 

A Da. Do, T ... 

A Do. Do., 

A Pair of Hod fiuiHli, 


A Square Shawl. ... 

A Square Shawl, wlnte,.. 

A H*i Cap, . , M 

A Ijuiff Shawl t woven j, 
A Square Shawl, lt , ,.. 
A B<*1 Scarf, 

Ditto, ... 

A Velvet Haiwl,.., ... 

A OfwB 8wf, ... ... 
An embroidered Chagall. 
Had Scarf, , . 

A ptoor of Tjlhj with Gold 
omh rolderjr, . . ... 

Embroidered edging. 

A Gainjisc Cheddar, 

A Alasua-l and pillow nut': 

Groefi Velvet Saddle cloth 
(or Charj-ima ), 


0 

& 

a 

& 

4 

3 

3 

9 

2 

3 

3 

1 

1 

f 

a 

4 

4 

4 

2 

1 

1 

1 

] 

1 

4 

2 


A rad woven chctjph, wi»rk of Ana teatnro. 

A pnow oolOrod drawing dote, rittfahtlfonkmiiiird 
with needlework, the pcanliariljf of wlneh in, that 
th# tliklitr aru not carried through the other aide. 

Cedar blank, pattern and work good. 

The price of thia ii IK 1200, A boautHnl Hpecimpu 
id h«atle-«ork. 

Color hLu’L. pattern and work good. 

Bkne color, work Qua. 

Black ground. 

A turquoise blue, ncedle-work. 

Needle-work. 

EinbruiJerwl with gold and eilfc thread needle-work, 
border- embroider*! with figures of men and ani* 
maia- 

HtL-hly embroidered with jpil-J. 

Pattern and work good. 

Embroidered bundle-work. 

tlwd pattern and work, Amritur mannfaHure. 

Ditto ditto. 

Skull Ea*» a-’nrf for a Imtiiu latij, nm- \ 

hroidwml with gold and silk, Delhi, f Very pretty 

A Hod ditto ditto, ' 

RhieIimbi velvet, masnad with, a deep embroidered 
border of gold, pattern bold. 

Thia la handaomeljr embroidered with gnldl. 

Handaomely embroidered with geld throughout, 

Pine material. needlo-Work border. 

A pWe for a native l»<lv'a bodice, fine work. 

Shawl | Attorn, worked bj prim.D«ra in the Lahore Jail. 

Fine teitorw. 

A haitdaome amber eolnrad velvet maenad and pillow 
cane, from Nab ha, hanrtnitaelj ombtyidefed with 
gold and ail rar and dm bi’ad*. 

Handaomeljr riuti route red i thia deserves, honorable 
mention. 
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Special prizes. 


i 


£ 


A 


£ 

o 

d 

Kaaao of ftrtido, 

The prize Mnrtlgd* 

7130 

A Lonjr.SJvawk f>Otttri. 
huttHj by K. Chap¬ 
man, Esquire, , H 

Lrnlj Sl^pigainorj 'a 
prise, 

712fl 

Jim*war, M Jt.b ouutrtl 
Bhmh of Amritsar, 

Mr. Chapman's prise. 

70&3 

A SqaJUfp 9h*wl, 

Lmdy Runsjhcer 

Stuig'h’i prise. 


Tfl the Miluijiti rif Kiwhitiir. 
■■ W. CbkjnuDj Esqallt, 

» Da?«e -SalinL Chutnba Mail, 


REMA res, 


A uj ril ■’itr wnrk, lint rate work fo r that jiIlmtd 
CCIlhldcired the best earning terms 

i?tj wh wih this jjrize in ^e sm. 

Thin nrtkle efimeii witliiig the term? for the 
priiL K in thn emimJojpja, U i-« wordnluthfi 
miumfirbtrt pf Ainrilmr, the imtifei steep] - 
I'L'ffi jaWrttQamj# it front Jfurpiir, the 1 priza 
buwovcr in opeet to the Punjab. 

rii:-v *!ia wl j- the 1 n-'it of the ijoscription fop 
»liieh the prize w*» offered, 

Tltt'- nrtLi L Li.'-j< uniJer this elaj).* are itutiiv of theca. 
Terjf Date, ait j aqomljj tlewrfiujr “f fidtinft, 
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CLASS VII. 
MANUFACTURES IN SILK. 


For the history of silk in its row state, as well as for an account of the localities of 
its production, and the details of its trade, the reader is referred once more to the first 
volume. It will be ever thus as we come to class after class of manufactured products. 
The substances described in volume I are applied to use in volume II. 

I shall therefore at once commence the class with a sketch of the method in which 
the manufacture of silk is conducted, and then pass on to notice the various kinds of 
silken fabrics which the proviuce and iU adjacent countries produce, and the particular 
localities which are famous for the production of them. 

The silk most commonly used by manufacturers and by them esteemed best, (although 
bv Europeans it would be considered iuferior to Chinese or Italian silk) is that from 
Bukhara and Khorisin. The silk is of two descriptions, called respectively M Khora 
Khuudadar" and “ Klioro SingoL" The first named, though to ordiuary eyes the same 
jfx the second, is really superior and coutoins a less quantity of refuse. 

Amritsar and Multan are the principal marts for raw silk. 

It ap|>ears that silk now commands a much less price in the market than formerly, 
though the manufacture has not diminished, at any rote in total quantity.* 

Although the large demand for fine silk has passed away with the Sikh Durbar, yet 
there is still a large quantity consumed by the |>eople, and the progressive wealth of the 
community of late yean* has increased the general use of silk, while the facilities of trade 
uuder British rule have also o|>eued the gates of external commerce. 

Silk, the produce of the Punjub, is also (beginning to enter the market, and the result 
of present experiments is to shew that silk can ho produced which will sell quite os well 
ns the Bukhara silk, though ofteu from defective manipulation and other causes the 
indigenous silk sells somewhat eh«a|*>r. 

Mr. Cope (writiug in 1858) remarks that the price of silk is generally from Hs. 11 
to 18 ; that is also approximately true now. He adds that 18 to 20 rupee* wets formerly 
the value. The weight by which silk is purchased is calculated at 105 ru|*es Nsnuk Shahi.f 

The Hindu caste of * Khatria’ are the princijuil silk holders; they furnish the weavers 
with the raw material throguli the hands of brokers (“dalAl”); the finished fabric again 
returns to their hands for sale to the public. 


The raw silk as imported is found to be so liadly wound as to require that operation 
to be done over again in order to serrate the fine silk from the coarse and from the refuse. 

The first workman therefore to whom the silk goes is the * Pat-phero’ or wiuder. 
Some of them only wind on behalf of the merchant, receiving payment according to the 
weight wound off, and others (a less numerous kind) purchase silk on their own account, 
which they then wind and retail. 


• See Mr Cope's valuable paper on 8Uk in the Jcorn*I of fli«- A gri. Horticultural Society of India, 
volume X. part. 2, and at page 4 of the reprint circulated in tke Punjab-^ 

t Tbe “ Nanak Shihi" rupee of the Sikh time weigh* half a moshn, f. #. prams less than tbs 
Government rupee, which fraiai, 
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Tbe fiwt thing the winder does is to open out the largo skein or hank in which the silk 
comes to him, and to d.nde it into two or more parte according to iu sue. These are stretched 
tight over two reel. cdl»d " ur, or •• chorkhn," one at each end of the skein :-the uoner 
reel is then fixed against the wail about 8 or 10 feet high, and the lower one is fixed eloL Z 
the ground, so far away from the wall as to incline the whole skein at an angle of about 

The winder site on the ground in front of the lower reel, being furnished with 3 or even 
4 little reels or “ ura. on which to wind the silk as it comes off the skein. These reels 
revolt, on a .tick caU^ " gar," being made to .pin round by tbe workman couti»uou»lr 
givtug light jerks to the end of the “ gaz Haring found the end of the thread on #1 . J • 
he fixes it to the first little reol, and then begins rapidly winding T i. \l i * kem ' 

bond and agmoat be right a.dn. Tbe winder’, band being delicately er.Jrieneed, be M. 

tbe ,,ual„, of the broad a. ...rough hU lef. ban.I: a. a. he pereoiye. a chare e 

“ a :’T 7' ‘’■‘--offtbe.Uk wi.b bi.teetb.and wind. !bi. new onal,(' „f 

silk on to the next reel, and so on. uew quality or 

When .be winding mb. are already charge with a certain portion „f .ilk „ le en , 
on the reel la joined to end on tbe .kein with tbe ut,uo.t adroitue'v will, tl,e 1 * 

tbe knot i> »o fine that tbe joint become, imperceptible after the .ilk ba, been dyed *’ *" 
Tbr« qualities are dually obtained on three different reel, in tbi. way • ' 

The am .. fine and regular, and U twuted to form tbe thread, of the .. , 

the intended fabric, the second qaalitr is used fi, P r» . Wlr P of 

peta." The third kind i. a coal ^ “ " i "‘" - 

Mr. Cope mentions that a seer of raw silk or « kl.ora * vields from *» to 3 t 1 l r 
refuse silk; the smaller the quantity of refuse I he hi.»h .1 11 - to 8 tolahs of 

The recond and tb.rd qual.t.e, are male into .kein. and giron to .be •• rangrea” or dyer 

The first quality kept for the warp, passes on the reel as it is to th “ *• \ 

1w..te .be thread te make it .troug for tbe warp: be answer. Utc •• t Lwlr" rT ‘° 
European loom, who makes the silk into “ orgauxine " This . ♦ , of tho 

which are firit repara tely twi.ted in one direction, and then the two arel.i.f H° 7™7* 
the rtvtrse direction: this is effected hr considerable art -it l i ^ . t ° K ' etlier ui 

“'r" 7" j j-*— 

mauufhc.ure, unUl at la.. the art of - throwing” wa. .pied on. and' bro£h, oter° 

The native procew of twisting does not appear to compass the double, L i u- u ■ * 

peculiarity of the organxine : the proiW.mplyoauao. tSTlinoa of hot?’ Ti '* ° 

together into one thread. Uno * of lho **** to twist 

It will be easiest to describe the * todi’s ’ annaratns i .. 

with it. . a pparatus first, and then say what he doe. 

He works under a long open shed with a smooth clean fW nf i 
a number of little frame. (ealM ■ tM na ’ I mad, of ,,->'■ ^ l"* 

• A forth raUvU 1 Fttmbi 1 which is rerjr soft, U rarely obtains* 
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the Munj grass ) are erected. They are arranged in two parallel row*, constating each of 
10 frame*, each placed one behind the other, and at two yard* interval; each frame carries 
on it a small ring or “ chiiri " made of * lao.’ 

The * todi' now take* two reels just as they come from the * patphera,’ charged with 
first quality silk for the * Unihe stick* them into the ground, and then finding the end of 
each reel's thread, be put* them together and with his band passes the united thread* succes¬ 
sively through the little rings on the frames, taking the threads down one row of the frames 
and up the other. When the two threads emerge from the last frame and ring thev aro 
attached to a simple arrangement called the “ dukh this is nothing more than a bit of 
thin bamboo •! inches long, with a little hall of clay fastened to the lower end, which 
swings about 3 feet above the ground. When the two threads are attached to the bamboo 
piece, it is given a sharp turn between the hands of the operator (like spinning a “ tee¬ 
totum ”) : the result of this is, that the two threads as they lie along in the rings and 
frames are twisted together into one, through the whole length. As fast as they aro 
twisted, the thread is wouud off on a reel revolving on a “ gas,” just like the original pro¬ 
cess of winding, but the action of the reel in this case is so much more violent, owing to the 
strength of the double twisted line, that the winder has to put a pad of doth against his right 
side on the place where he rests the end of the *' gas ” or reel stick as it revolves. The silk 
loses weight in twisting, owing to the friction of the rings, to the extent of one tolah per seer. 

As soon as two reel* are chsrged with twisted thread, they are given to the “tini wallah” 
to prepare the warp of the fabric to he. He does this just like the cotton weaver; he has 
two long light sticks of the sarkauda grass stalk, ouo for each hand; at the end of each stick 
is an iron wire upon which the reel is placed and can revolve easily: the reel is kept on to the 
wire bv the aid of a little kuob carrying a ring, the thread on the reel as it unwiuds has to 
pass through this ring. The warp maker now sets upou the ground two parallel rows of 
sarkundn sticks ; the row* are at a sufficient distance apurt to allow the warp man to pass with 
a stick and reel in each hand between them. The upright sticks in each row are placed two 
and two, each pair being two yards distant from the next, and the {hairs of sticks in one row 
are of course exactly opposite to those in the other. 



The workman now fixes the ends of his thread on the two 
reels, one to each of the first (hair of sticks on the 1st row, 
and then walking up the row passes the threads as they run off 
the reels held downwards, inside one stick and outside tho 
next, each hund having one reel; two threads are thrown down 
ut 004*0 in this way over the pairs of sticks. As soon as tho 
workman, throwing down silk a* be goes, reaches the end of tho 
first row of pair* of sticks he turns round and walks down tho 
next, or parallel row, settiug out the silk alternately inside and 
outside the sticks as before described ; the whole length of tho 
two threads, thus put down in and out of the pain of sticks 
both on the up-row and down-row is 108 yards. 
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The next process is to fasten a tie wherever the threads of the warp cross each other, 
so os to prevent their again becoming caught, and the warp is taken off the sticks and dyed. 
The other qualities of silk, the “ v£na" and the refuse or '* kachar,” are dyed just os they 
come from the winder. The various kinds of dyes used have already been treated of 
in the first volume. I will only recapitulate the priucipal colors used, deriving from 
Mr. Cope s paper a list of tho costs of dyeing each. Before dyeing, the skeins of silk 
are boiled in a solution of sajji (impure carbonate of soda) and then in soapsuds. 

To make white silk, tho skeius are merely token out. washed in several waters, and then 
bleached over the fumes of sulphur. The other colors which are produced l»est are 

Yellow, dyed with “ akalbir,’ the root of (Datum* Cannabinus) ; also with " asbarg,’* 
the flower of a species of Delphinium, which comes from Kabul. 

Oruiuje color, or golden “ suneri” with “ hawinghir,*’ the flower of Xi/ctanthes arbor - 
tristis, and some red of cochineal. 

... '’iT' 7! th »'><«>> prodnew crimson and giren it. aennilion tone with 

baraingbir .ml ,u mordant, ki.hta » an.l “ bo.gan.l," tho Kail, of PMuia TercbiMu. • 

Onmm. wt th cochineal alone, and "l**ga„d" a, tho mor.laut. Mr. Cape remark. that 

tho mbuml I. not obtained at the “ pamuiri." or grocer, and draggi.t* but the .ilk 

mcrehanu hem* re, .Ufp j it to the drera. A paler .had, ofceehineal dyeing produce. pUk. 
and the paler .hade, raned with yellow dye will gire ah.de. of orange,' aMmot. color Ac! 
Deep purple “ nda,” i. dyed with crimmui and indigo blue. 
i.7«e. •• ii.ranii.ini," i. djrcd with the atm. material, in lighter proportion, 

Bint can l« produced from aereral .hale, aliuoat black to dean kl„o l„ i. 11 , 

pale blue or ( “ tin ") all with indigo. * 1 Muc ' bn « Ut Uu *. an<1 

Black is dyed with indigo acid. 

Brown silk is comparatively uncommon, and is used principalis in the form A r aft ,, 
( "d.r eb,,^, r.i.h brow,,, ("aandali, ..da, 

and gaJ (maTfi, “ ‘ D,UCl ‘ « i,h “ ^."(.ulphate of iron) 

albon* f»U* look like anopetud flower bade. bat all tho 1 00 **7°* * l ***• th»t the little 

t“!2i fcSSU -rUinl^nTw bn,u The*- TT °! moetod-Uinlj 

m.h eoehia^r ‘ ' ” H ' ,eUoW "*• *““ 1J <* «U (or 
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not iiivarc that la* dye is used, except perhaps for purples or with blue. 


Colour, 

IiflSa in weight of the 
silk after the pence™ ol 
dyeing is complete. 

Cost of dyeing. 

How long the 
operation takes. 

Eixiiit. 

White, **„ 

4 or 5 chit tacks cut 

0 1 tfi. 

a annas prr *ecr, of 
raw silk delivered to 
dyer* 

3 days. 


Tel lo w, 

One quarter, *. 

l Rupee per seer, 

3 days. 


Greens, V (ll 

No furl her loss after 
the first dyeing ol' 
yellow is completed, 

i iwr *., 

Somewhat longer. 


Crimson, 

Scat let. 
1'urplcs. 

One quarter* 

For | and A to 1 Re, 

per jtfer, 1I10 dyer 
gets h annas as hid 
slare. 

6 (lay?, and more 
for the colours 
that have two 
dips of colour. 

Tim cochineal is 
given to the dyer; it 
eo-ila from It*, fr-s 
to fi or more a herr. 

For the virion*. 

shades of pink, cr tin - 
son, scarlet, from t 
to 4 chitt&cks will bo 
used per seer of silk. 


t have only to add, that the use of tlso Aniline dye* of Europe is now extensive. At Arsfe 
nty the Ted or * Magenta " w*s used, but now the fine mauve* and purple* are common. I 
confess 1 have not yet seen t bo beautiful blue, or the green j but these will follow no doubt. 

The silk \a, when dyed, ready for the VBKTtr, who is called DarvnM.af. 

The loom is exactly like that for cotton weaving, it ta arranged on the ground ; the weaver 
sitting with his feet in a targe hole previously dug out. which hole til *3 contains the Lrvddlca and 
footboards, hy means of which the threads are depressed and raised. 

The treddh's are the two frame* xvhieb hang transversely acrops the threads of the 
warp, the threads of tliu one being attachud to the lower threads of the warp, the other to 
the up|H?r. By raising and depressing them alternately by aid of foot-hoards underneath, 
and attached by strings, the threads of the warp are crossed and reerossed as tlio 
weft ta put down. The treadles are supported over the warp by strings from the roof of 
the room. There is aUo a frame called the batten or lay, divided by a number of fine wires, 
or thin blips of bamboo, through which the warp threads pus ; the objoet of this is to 
strike it against the weft as the work goes on, thus tightening and compacting the whole 
fabric. It is also suspended from the roof by strings;— the weaver moves it, when required 
to strike against the weft, with hi* hand. The only other parts of the simple loom, are two 
beanie called the warp and cloth beam*, the eluth beam support* the warp at the end when 
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tlsa wearer fiila, on it the doth k won ad as it is woven ;. the beam at the other end carries 
the on a of th* wwp itrttolwd out, and also alt the Bupertbous \mgHa of the thread* wound 
on it, which of course can ho unwound, as the finished doth is wound on to lliu Lmaui at Uni 

other end. 

To prepare the loom* the threads of the w arp are pawed hv hand through the two 
treddle*, and the batten, or lay, the weaver seats bimadfwlth hid feet in the hole, and with 
l.is shuttle in hand* he is ready for work* the iilk bdng previously reded in small rtivls 
ready to bo transferred to the shuttle. The solid parts of the loom and the shuttle are 
made of the khair wood ( AeaeSa eafaft*}. 

The number of the thread* hi the warp varies from 3.W to 1,700. A very Woad stlk 
would he worked with Sl r 00l>. Some silk of this extra breadth Ras prepared for the Exhibition 
of IBOh hy Maas it B Cuaxoa-Mal asd I>fcvi Sam ai of Amritsar. 

In the days of the Sikh Court, Mr* Cope mentiona, Muhiraja Slier Singh introduced 
a silk of 2. MX* threads brood, hut the day of these very fine and Urge silks has passed away. 

Mr. Cope give* tho following parliciilara of the weaving of a piece of 1 Gulbnd&n' or 
atriped (ilk :— 

The length of the warp i* reduced in weaving from Si to 4G yards ; tUe breadth being 
1,700 threads, the weaver take* from SO to GO days to complete the piece, doing a yard 
in a day ( very narrow *11 k out 1« woven mb the rate of 3 yards pur diem ). In the completion 
of the piece* 3J seers of dyed silk are required; 12 rup«a are the wages for weaving 
oih- piece such a.- this of HI yards. When taken oJT from the loom, it is cut into 3 lengths, 
amt is ready Lor sslf, iliti ends of (he tdb that project irom the piece 1 m Weaving arc 
picked o(T wills pincers. 

I will now de&crilw briefly tlic kinds of silk made. 


Moat of the ailks are very thick ami close, according to this their value is fixed ; they 
do not shine, nor have they a beautiful glow and lustre like European rilks and gladk, Sudi 
arc ixtromcly d' ?pi« ■■ by natives, a.* far hh their value goes, although they cannot help admiring 
their Iveauty, and employ them for chognhs and gowns of state. 

The moat common perhaps of all the native silk fabrics, is the iJ Guthadnn « or striped 
ailk. H ia a plain fabric of any colour, striped down it* length with line* of another colour — 
tln> favourite colour* are pah* grwn with wartet stripe ; dark green, nearly black, with scarlet 
strip*; yellow with acarht or crimwi, -tripe ; purpl* with yellow stripe ; ivlrite with dark 
ttripe i efimwm with white atrip* s beriden thc*c r other varieties are occteinnnJlv met with i 
TM* kind of silk is much u«d fur the fitting pyjama* worn by the wealthier cloaca 
of Hindoo* and Sikh*. 


PU.n^ -ia-at-rtr^-alUdDn.ytt. If in, ,l, ot with , wo rolonrei {nWlv 

""■I llut " ,lisre ,1™ ) it j, «)!«! ' d.Sn. ’ in tin- Kwhmir 

V’* 11 *'"" 1 ' 6J.n« -hot sv„l, diBmnt MW ,r» decrial u Pw-I-tifi,-^pwooda,' 

llici application of which name u obvious. The native „h,n uJil i 

11 tuk 1 * bv no means B* luitrous 

and beautiful to the eye as £,uro|>ean. 

Silk, a™ «* oten «™ in - «snnll .!,«*- „f t!. c i, 1 lwwn , KWf „ Wack „ ml , 
ilK„. are i-niiaiwllf **1 tiy Europe !«&*, ,»J m » 


( 
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Thft 1 lungt.* or scorf described under Class ii also panufactufiti id rilk* iwiittiJiiM 
of a plain color* sometimes of a fine check * 

When inliile of silk, it is ti^>rally enriched hj a beautiful border of gold or nilvnr and 
variegated silk, ami finished off with a silver or gold fringe. Silk lungi* are not so wueli worn 
for hi'niMlrciici iu the cotton lungs are* hut are much mlmircd, for scarves and wowt-belts 
or sashes* 

Thu " kbo* 1 is jilsu woven In Silk, either check pattern In square*. or plain nilk* with A 
gold border, and edged with wnroo fancy pattern edging on either tide of the gold ; beautiful 
thick scnrlut kbesea of the kind are mink- at Lahore* and nrc much sought after. The ntk in 
these latter* ia quite plain* but it is woven on the principle nf a klirt, and in that, style of 
weaving called 41 Khf« haft 1 ' which ip different from the ordinary 41 Dan al bafS," 

These are the principal vitrieticn of plain silk. Next come those winch have a silken 
gloss, and. are soft like fatincite* They are woven on the '* Kbo* bAft” principle, and exhibit 
the “ bulbul ohashm " ordanmsk pattern, in their fabric, either in on® color or two j aoimrtfmo* 
they are striped* with figures on the stripe* and gold threads are introduced* Such silk* are 
principally produced at Dimwnlpur* and arc distinguished by the generic mime Sbuja 
klrini/’ probably from the name of the person who wcii the first to introduced them. 

All figured or dimulnd silks are thus called, hot it must bo remarked, that tho nndiri 
as yet woven arc not very many,—nil the ditntaak pattern* Wag some combs nation of right 
lines or diamond shapes in ftnaD pattern Tho native weavers are not able to produce any 
thing like tliE groups of flowers and! other patterns tliat beautify tho silks and damaska of 
the European looms. Shuja tljiiui rilke all have a lustre of dost rilks, are so tv* and nut 
stiff like the u daryoi- ” 

Silk enters into the manufacture of various other fabrics that nre not included in this 
Class, In all brocades or fcmktiib pieces, dlk is the fimndation on which the gold I- woven. 

Fine dlk, and muslin and net, <*tna]auti M and 'Mulmiynti* 11 is also much used, but principally 
fur brocading with gold fur maudlin or turbana or kerchiefs, and dgpatUa or scarves, which 
are much worn at weddings nnd on ceremonial oecsuionl. 

Several fabrics are also imported from Europe, the art of making which ia unknown. 

Velvet or u Makhmalis not made in India* but it mod to be imported from Russia ; 
that trad? has almost died out on account of the facilities of the English ami French trade, 
which supply a much superior article. The lUs^uu velvet was thin* and ala® often mixed 
with cotton. 

JS*itin also* called ' atlis.* is imported, Tha English and French ore the most beautiful* 
but are thinner and much loss valued than the Rmrian, which is thick. 

The Russian satins are both plain and flowered, ns damask satins. 1 have seen among the 
article* presented by the KhokAn Envoys who came to Lahore in lSSI-Gd, several piece* 
of most brilliant and gaudy flowered satins, which nrc apparently much admired by 
Oriental eonnoiiSeuK* but would* if worn in Europe* ite n suspicion of nifldww in 
the wearer t 

Beddfs woven fabrics, allk is extensively employed in embroidery* and also in kinds of 
manufactures which are included in the present eolluetion in this Clues. The*® consist of netted 
fabrics* such as girdles or iaarbands, which are lung netted sashes* ending inn ran amatol ta*sdkt 


» 
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ftrul Jin- uiiivi fi>n]]j ompIoyeU to Ihaten the pyjamas round the waist. Next coma every variety 
of silk rope, rord, and-tassels,— used both in native horse trappings, and also for tying dnvu 
the coverh4* of beds in thy native fiuhinn; tastcls, head ormtmtiuts of silk for plaiting 
into tlie htiir ; m'fktaues of silk threads to carry charms or gold coins worn round the neck j 
hrnp anil buttutia fi r diogvhs and other nrtielw of the same kind. They are all mads 
t y men called H kbifcr* Wi w " (that U 1 edging or friii ^weavers’) or hand « or " patoli’\ 

In tpeeifying the content* of the Silk Class, I must not forget to mention a anther 
clever manufacture, worked only, as far iuj 1 am a mm, by one or two men who reside 
in the Gujmnwaln DUtriet, and come into Lahore to sell their goods. This is the work 
1 n coloured chenille. 

The ehonillo or thin Trivet piping, is, I believe, imported, and the art consist! in 
arranging L-ugtha of it as required, in circle, loops, linee and patterns (the colour ami form 
veovdlng to the taste and design of the workman ) on some surface, either of cloth or 
wood, Sc, as to lurm a pattern. In this ivay the workman will produce on a cushion beautiful 
grmtp ( ,f flowers and leaves, oil made of pieces of chenille of shade. sown on, the ground 
work being filled up uniformly with rows of black elwnillt. 

If the work U on cloth, lib «& cushion,, the uhenillo il delietcly sown on with 
0 . 1 k; .ft... wood,** w oftoo dona with trinket bow., glove bows, u d uLo on lotto Sum 
the chenille work is stuck on with gum or glue. 

Tl.o mpnfacture of .ilk in tho Pm, . job will bo found to bo very mud, mors confined to 
certain localities than others. 


Tl„ *™t ph.ee for d«T« and ffulWnn weeing u well as for plain kbea, is Labors. 
Amritsar also share* the manufacture to a considerable extent. 

Milltan i. also «l.h»t«d for it. Sitka, especially for it. lhet ,„ d , ia rf si!k ^ ,j 

**“ * — nd “~ b ™%- Some ■ Shaft kbant ■ .ilka an, also produced 


Ball..,,1 pur ia especially noted for it. Shuja thinfeilk,, W .Uo for a peculiar fabric -rove, 
like A gvlbadan nr fllnpod piooe, Imt n,ado of,ilk and cotton Unad tocotbec Jr , 
aAonrard. bigbly glued like European chintz, * ’ bu:b 1 

At Peshawar wilk k woven to a eonsiderahle extent * n A sk.* * 

Kabul and TurkU tan. ” *' th&pe 14 atl export trade t< 


lu Kashmir the silk manufacture ftourwhea in all its branches. 

There are several other localities in thn l . , _ 

Klaus h.if. ami Bhera in theShahnur district i i™. ij " r F r * :t,li<lr Mniw. The waivers 
nl*> made in the neighbouring district of Jbriam^ Tl ■ kh ™*' 11 few of ih * m 11 

in the Gun! L-piir District, in which also th ■ t " ^ * manuf * etl| w also at BSta 

.ilk in Punjab, have been made. *°* * *■ ^tempts to produce n 

The mintifact ure of n etted silk and m heel I at, ^ , . 

«'■ •*■*» *« * round wherever the original silk nowinetj " T, !pmia - T! " 

in Nur|>ar t Pattida and Nabha. ' b 0D > ^ut are citeunvdj mu 

Tlio following jj . H*k showing the orio^i *i- 
silk fabrics known in the Punjab. C 1(3 Jn ^?*»JOUs .ind import* 
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EUROPEAN SILK FAmtics. 

Silk ( general name. ) 

“ Govern et "— lining silk. 

31 akh ii t.k.1, ( vet vet)* 

Atlu, ( Suiin ). 

Mu*liujjn.r, flowered satin { from Arabic Shajr, a f tree/ ,L having 1 Jfeea " nr 

branching flower pal tern ). 

Dt'bai Kilint. Thin crimson Milk of Turkey, 

INDIAN FABRICS* 

Kinkhab ; brocade, mtiff silk with gold pattern- 
drVimliiii, silk with sprigs or flowura wrought in the hmro* 

Liiugi Bnnarsir Marines of Benares, made either "yak rukhii" t\ r. with one right 
side, or 1 do mkha ' or both side* right aides. 

UopLitta t a silk piece made for n veil or women's srarf* 

Fitwnlttr: a soft silk worn by Hindus for 1 dhoti*’: it is 10 yards lung (*& Qkwry)^ 
Mntka; n coarse nillt, 10 yards Lmg and 11 broad* generally of green color, worn by 
Hindu* for dhoti or wnistcloUn 

Kora: —a vofler kind of niulfca : generally white. 

Thai la-buud : the same as * kora* only of white silk with colored spot** 
liiiinl—soft spotted silk for kerchief* Still spotted silk isi called bum l-mo mi. 

Tic-won: a *ilk cloth worn like a 1 rnutka, * now oiiL of Use* 

Tafia: Silk tafetn made of twilled (tafta) thread. 

Muhunidi: a silk fabric not now in use* 

.Hhirtuil;—tliin silk doth (soft). 

KAjmahaH ( not now in m-*.«) i thin flowered silk made in Eajmohnl in Bengal* 

Miblikl; ll cheap and coarse silk, striped gr*‘i‘-n and white* 

Chnkla: a fabric in broad stripes of green and Mack. 

A mini: coarse silk, in gffen and white stripes; not now used* 

Kapur dur or Kapdr tUfirias—Silk ganxv with or without a narrow satin stripe* 

Dad In: vary thin gossamer like silk cloth. 

Siarl aft, ft similar fabric woven with gold* 

Handil Quamti; a close woven thin silk and gold fabric for turbans of that sort 
wlit Ii is formed of ceils of doth tightly twhited up thaont like rope* 

Bnl I ml cliashiu ; Silk woven in a diamond pattern* 

M iahni *- <i. “ permitted."—A* noticed under Shnja kfcfai dlU* pure silk L* not 
lawful for wear by Mussulmans. A fabric made with a cotton warp and woof < p*ti > of 
soft (dllc in a striped pattern, and haring a satiny lustre, w iJ permitted" and hence called 
inosbrA, M S.ifi or Bahawolpdr silk and cotton * gidbwlw/ is lawful* and dsfler* 
from rnodiru, that it hm au satiny lustre, and indeed look* like our glased calico* m 

Punjab* 9 

Darvii ( plain silk ) Gulbadaa ( striped ulk ) and DMpchin ( *hot dlk) lungi, khts, 
and suli, ore all described in the sequel (p, Oti Ac.) 








Chits VIT. 


Chi tut t Th ibH itml Ct:nirui Asia, 

Child—largo (lowered china Milk, 

Tslwir kbatai: narrow, thin silk uud for temple banners, 

| kinds of jmtin on cotton warp as above described. 

Nuuka—narnkin silk, gram with hlack tines, often mud for ohogos by TTAtm Tia 

MakliTiial Iranis Persian velvetalso Persian satin (niloa), 

L>:h'lI i Irani: plain silk of LYrsia. 

Kanfiwe*;—Shot ulk—witb a lustre of two colors: the best comes from Bokhara 
or from Ytczd iu Persia* 

Par-i-pa-nlia—very soft striped silk of Bukhara, 

Pawn: a plain ioit silk korohief or veil 3 juris long. 

Alack*—.-ilk cloth 3 yard* long, and has a sort of wavy lino pattern running in the 
direction of the Length at either shle. 

Dorua; u fabric oi ^ilk and cotton ( Yarkand ttutl Iwkan) Ui a pattern most hideouts 
to European eyes : it consists of splashes of color as if one had run into the other. 

Runnil An lijaiiE, Andijfin silk is famous in Central Asia: this tnecies is a very 
soft thin silk used for kerchiefs. 


ttULBAftAff. 

The sampler of this striped idlk are 
numerous, and in great Variety ns to colour. 
There uro usually two ijualities oh^nalik 1 , 
differing priori | ml ly in their thickness. 

The first set are from Amritsar. 

43£k— [CG13\ £ilk piece, value R*. 0. 

440.— [0020*4], + pieces of gnlbatUn 

l*y Messrs. Em Sahai ano Chajuu Mai*. 

Thesif were woven expressly for the Esin* 
biBon of l Hitt, Wing of the finest quality and 
the greatestbremltEi (2,CK50j threads; one of 
the pieces u dyed with tlie 1 Magenta' or 
li- ■ -:l tiIin■ ■ dye import.-.-d from England. They 
Value from Rs. -1 to 3 per yard. 

Tii* next from Lauoue 

44 1*—[0037]. Ci LilliAdar, Isihon? Central 
Jail; a narrow silk in dmb and white lines of 
t'-'.pi.d breadth, after European fashion. 


442. [(f 03S A 40]. Two Gnlbadan pieces 
one blue and white stripe; the other dark 
brown and white, { Lahore Central Jail.) 

443—IU lot to flttfflT], Series of silk 
piecs by PalShah, Merchant, of the folio w- 
iug colors:—* 


G*wn mill white, ... value Es. 

29 

1 0 

Rinse color, 

VI 

32 

i> 0 

Scried, 

VI 

40 

|G 0 

Crimaou, 

PV 

33 

U 0 

Shot, green and red,... 

IV 

30 

12 ft 

Gi iinaon (yellow stripes), 

PI 

03 

s o 

Grape green, 

IV 

33 

0 0 

Do, with scarlet j&tripo, 

IV 

21 

l G 

White with green stripe, 

II 

30 

S 0 

Yellow with black stripe, 

VP 

34 

3 G 

444- HKJ i 0 to GGEK)]. a series o f Luhores 


made Silks by Messrs. Katbuiial and 
I BliAiiWi-STA, 
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Bed and green, shot silk, Value Rs. 414 0 


Lilac, 

Uoae color and black »trij»e, 
Pale lilac and scarlet line, 
lUack with crimson line, 
Green, ... ... 

Scarlet and black line, ... 


11 s. 


30 14 C 
3C 2 G 
40 8 0 
38 10 
13 12 0 
48 8 0 


The following arc from M ULTAX : — 

445. — [G850], IMuc and white check 
gulbadan , 1 gulbadan ch4r kliauf,’ valuo K*. 22 . 

446. — [0351]. White and criuuon gul- 
bad an, value Us. 23. 

447 . — [GS02], rink gulbadan, valuo Rs. 


And from Deba Gbaxi Khax. 

448 — [6*72-5]. Sample* of gulbadan 
value from R*. 1*8 to 1-12 a yard. 

Hie collection from NabiiA contains the 


following : — 

449 . —[G0O2 F to J]. Samples of gulba- 
dan in red, white, scarlet, green and pink, 
exhibited by the IUja or Kabba ami 

r ATYAI.A. 

450. —[6007]. 5 piece* ol gulbadan of 
various colours exhibited by llis Highness 
the Maharajah. 

DARYAI AND PLAIN SILKS. 

These include, check silks, shot silks, 
silks made on European patterns, handker¬ 
chiefs and all plain fabrics. 

The A KBITS A B collection contains of:— 

451. —[0680—1]. Taro piece* of silk of 
25 yards each, green and rose colour, value 
Us 37-8 each, by the Ambitsab Jail. 

452. —[GGIG]. Piece of *>lk called 

« 1 >nrgi ” • value Rs. 30, by GrJAB Mal. 

453. —[0617]. Piece of silk called**Garbi.” 
which is half silk and halfcuttou, value 1U. 7, 
by the same. 

The following is from the Lahobe collec¬ 
tion :— 

454 . —[6836]. Broad ribbon in European 

style, pink and white plaid, by the Lahobe 
Cettbal Jail. _ _ 

* • 1 betters this IS only * corroptioo of " daryai * 
la the sender’s list.—11. 


455.—[0042—6658]. Serie* of plain 

( Darvai ) and ( dltup chan ) shot silks by 
Pal Suaii. 

Shot, lilac and scarlet, value Rs. 32-8 

the piece. 

Shot, green and red, value Rs. 32 the piece. 
Green shot silk, ... Valuo Rs. 27-11-6 
Green and purple shot, „ 32-13-0 

Purple shot, ... ... „ 3S-10-0 

Blue and crimson shot, „ 37- 8-0 

Black and white check, „ 31-11-6 

Brown and wliito check, „ 31-11-0 

Blue and white check, „ 82-13-0 

Plain scarlet silk, ... „ 34-11-0 

„ gurple,. „ 28- 3-6 

„ bright green, ... „ 29-12-0 

„ dark green, ... „ 26-11-0 

„ amber coloured (kafuri) M 27-12-0 

„ rose colour, ... „ 33- 0-0 

„ crimson, ... „ 24-14-0 


456.—[0674 to 0085]. Scries of plain 
and shot silk* by Xatuimal and Biiau- 
wabta. 


2 samples of shot silk, value Rs. 29-8-0 and 
41-12-3 the piece. 

Black and white check, Value Rs. 29- 6-0 
Blue and white check, „ 28- 2-6 

Dark green, plain silk, „ 31- 6-6 

Purple silk, ... ... „ 39- 6-0 

Yellow silk, . „ 31- 6-0 

Scarlet silk, ... ... „ 49- 0-0 

Dove color (fakhtai), „ 82-13-0 


457.—[6669]. A doxen crimson silk 
handkerchiefs, and [6669 A]. 7 whit* 

silk handkerchief by Mesbbs. Xatiiumal 
and Biiaowata. 


458. —[0671—3]. Three dhoti* or soft 
silk waist cloths worn by Hindus, in yellow 
white, and crimson. 

Value \Js. 27, 14 and 28 each, respectively, 
by Messes. Nathumal and Biiaowata. 

Dhotis in silk of a yellow color, are imported 
in numbers from Benares, under the name of 
4t Pitambar.'* 










Th etc are worm plain like darylif, but fire soft 
•ilk, lilt s a European silk poeknUkamlkerelnef, 

Tbo following nrc for the Multak Jail, 

4 5 9- “[6800]. Neck handkerchief, pink 
mnl white plaid, value U*. 2-8. 

480.— [G363 A 8], Lld^ji dress, grey, 
4tripod With black. 

4 61. ^[6361]. White mid black check, 
value lh. IMS. 

482.— [0355J. Fink mad white small 
chock, value II*. VH-fa. 

463. —[6800]. ditto larger chock, value 
Its IS, 12. 

484*— *[€867]. Whitq and grey stripe, 
value R*. 10-15. 

465.— [6369]. Black and white stripe 
UTOnul, value Us. IS-12. 

400. —[6808]. White and rose colored 
Value It*. IS-Gy 

And fruui I>£ft.L GtLA7.i Kieaf. 

467.— [OS70—1]. lied and yellow hand- 
kvrcbitds ( Ni ruoin'd dory «i, 11 ) by Allah rr a. 

468- —[6875 A 0]. 2specimen* of "daryai.' 1 

469- —[6S77]. A silk cap, a skull cap 
worn by Fathoms Ac., under the. turban. 

PlBttAWriL 

470,— [0300 A 1]. Silk handkerchief*. 
Worth Ka 1-1 each. 

4T1-— [G&02J* H AlAidia 1,1 tiik piece for 

pjjatuta. 

472 — [6002 A to E,] ' Darylf 11 from 
Nabba, contributed by the Raja ov Xaujia. 
■fix:— green, purple, red, pink, yellow. 

473 —[COW]. 3 plain silki, Patyala, exhi¬ 
bited by 11 is ItioiiNKSfl the MAfiiiujAn. 

474. — [6006]. Ited silk mu..Shi, Patytl*., 

c 

TUEBAKS, LUSGIS AND K3E3. 

Those article will In; found manufactured in 
the great^t perfection at MvttAQ, Siniipuf 
Finn* and Khuahab m the Slmhpur district, 


and at Jhclam. A few come from Ratals of 
□ urdaapur, they are generally woven with a 
gold or ornamental border The Lung! and 
Ivhes are woven exactly as in the cotton 
fabric. 

Tiie Kbes are sometimes plain, somitimo* 
checked but woven on the same principle. 
The distinction, ns before observed, eouniets 
in the fact in the klics M0 T the weft is by 
a skilful design woven in and out of the warp 
by tbu aid of multiplied t reddles, bq as to 
display the colour of both warp nnd weft, 
one thread upon another thread forming 
a pattern or damask. 

Tbe collection in this department in lSGt 
was riiro and Very beautiful, the manufactures 
Letrig quite peculiar and characteristic of the 
cities above named. 

The A Mima a « district contributed t— 

475 —[0014]. A scarlet and green check 
Ittugi, gold border, value If a. 38, by MeaJT 
Maeiomeo Siiah. 

476. — 6015]. Kamarband or wumt sash, 
value 11s. 7, by Glmau Mal< 

477. -[6620]. Another sash, value 

Es. 6. 

478 —[6613]. Silk pagri, value Its. 6, by 
the same. 

GuiBAflptn. 

479-—[6334 A 5]. 2 plain Kites, of silk 
and cotton mixed, n, Eth gold edgtn, value 45 
and 36, respectively, made at RaUla. 

JAumnitAJL 

480.—[3311]. 6 turban* of nilk, made at 
tlie Jalandhar JjUU 

Lahore. 

481 — [GSSDJ. Whito patka, or silk scarf 
with border in silk ami gold (kalabalun) 

value Hi. 175, by MesSR*. Katiumal and 

BhAGWA’STA. 
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ItATlAWAUtJlt fliLKs. 
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482.—[0800]. Pair of Lahore scarlet j 
Kites, of thick twilled silk with gold border, 
and narrow edging in black and white, mine 
R*. 175, by Mkssiw Nathumal axd 

1'llA'IWA 1 A. 


489. —[6780], Purple khes, gold border¬ 
ed ; by the Maine. 

490. —[0X33-0 . Series of Khesea in Milk 
contributed by the Multax Local Com- 
mittkk : 


Jbium. 

483. — [GKOS]. Lungi or pattern of Kites, 
value Rm. 01, by Larixpa Shah of Pind 
Dud an Klian. 

484. —[6801]. A short a ilk Lungi by tho 
name, value Its. 31. 

485. —[6810], Purple Lungi, by the 
same, value Its. 22. 

The next collection is from Shakpcr :— 

486. —[Osll—14]. Lungi* in purple, 
white, scarlet, and with crimson border, 
(Lungi kin.iri surkh) from Khuslmh, (valu¬ 
ing Rs. 55, 4X, 75, and 25 each. 

487. —[6811-12]. Turbans in crimson, 
white, dovo colour, white with black edges, 
made at the Shaii pur Jail. 

The following are from Multax :— 

• “ Seven hundred tnaundsof raw silk are 
** brought to Multau every year by the Lo- 
“ hanis, chiefly from Bokhara and Turkistan: \ 
“ these are manufacture 1 in one hundred and 
“ fifty workshops. One man will finish an 
“ordinary khes or silk scarf in six days, 

“ perhaps three yards long and a foot and a 
“ half wide, taking eight days previously for 
M the arrangement of the weaving apparatus. 

“ A very haudsome khes is finished in sixteen 
** days. That of the red colour is most volu- 
“ able: it is dyed with cochineal, which is 
“ brought from either Bombay or Bokhara; 

“ that from Bombay is ruj»ee a seer, about 
** a shilling a pound." 


. ••• » 
crimson,... 

“ Yellow,. 

crimson * sadu ’ or plain khes, “ 
Another, . 
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75 

CO 

35 

50 


491.—[6x40-3 A (>856 A 7], SjH'cimens 
of IklAhf or square scarf, in khiki ( grey ) 
green. Mack and yellow, crimson and lilac, 
value Rs. 28 to 30. 


492. —[GS14-40 A 6S55]. Ttirlsut* (dos- 
tir) in crimson, Mcarlet, white, sky blue, grev» 
lilac and blue black, from Ks. 21 to 23. 

493. —[6858-4], Specimens from tho 
Multax Jail. 


Sky blue turban,gold bordered, value K«. 12. 
Check silk pagri, ... value Us. 4-8 

Grey turban, ... „ 5.0 

8HUJA KIT A NT SILKS. 

494.—Called also Sufi, or lawful for Ma- 
hatnodans to wear, instead ofpurcsilk, which 
is uot lawful. 


They nns made at TUImwalpdr ; thev aro 
exactly like gulbadsn (or sometimes susi) 
pieces, vtri|*eil on colored ground; but the 
fabric is of silk and cotton mixed, the warp 
bciug cotton : it is rather stiff and hard, and 
is glazed with a mucilaginous emulsion of 
quince seeds. 

BAHAWALPUR LUNGIS. 

These are soft silks made for scarves or 
wrappers, having a satin lustre and a pat¬ 
tern produce! by the loom ; and gold thread 
is often interwoven ( 44 xir Mtft” ). 

495.—[0705]. Lungi in pink soft silk 
and gold. 


488.— -[6980-3]. Turban* in red, blue, 
block (surtni) and shot yellow, exhibited by 
Nazir Khair-ullak Khax. 

• Kxtroetad from s personal “ Narrative of a visit 
to Ghaxnoc, Kabul and Afghanistan, by G. T. Vigne. 
Esquire/’ page 21. (“ Khes*' is spelt in the orifinol, 
kouh/’j 


496. —[0706], Blue and gold lungi in 

striped pattern. 

497. — ^6707]. Check in crimson, black 
and gold. 

498-— [0708]. Khes, showing a different 
color on either side, called ’doruklia/ the 
‘ two-faced.* 
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4 9 9. —[6 7 l 0]* Dove coloured safineUh ■, 
is nnicclcinjiLj, but ti pattern is damasked in 
the liibrie. 

500*— [0735]- Fainer satmettej from 
tin' CloriBffimiT ToaiiAiBAEIA. 

SOI.— [3730]. Pink iLtnl groy or 

wrapper, (Gov ken must Tushaiuiaka.) 

IMPOHrilD SILKS. 

SUCH AS ARE NOT MADE IN THE 

PUNJAB. 

The principal of time are European, 
French, English, and JtiiEFdau* 

A few, as thu Daklmn silks* Maabru, aro 
fetched frurn Hindustan, Alnnadabad, Glm- 
mt, Ac. 

Dopattou, or laiicy scarves, arc* brought 
froai Benares, together with the yellow silk 
" p dam bar,"' ami while spotted ’bluet silk 
culled “ Build.° 

There are abo the silks imported from 
Kabul and Bukhara bv <he North-Western 
merchant.** 

Thu Sample* ex hihi te.l wore Itoiu La if obk; - 
[G01I2], June plush velvet ( hits Ebu uslo 
flat terte 1 dew n hj he wavs). Engl ish, 

[fHiilS and 1], Sn in ph> uf rich green, and 
purple velvet* English, 

[0095]. Figured, strijMfil and shot silk 
(I#yoni*) t 

[6000]. ^tripel faitcv Batin, brilliantly 
shot in scarlet and green (Lynns). 

[G6i>7]. Another of the name pat tern, but 
shot with briTTiant purple instead eu scarlet 
(bvoun). 

These were Role' C+A F< »r exkibition from the 
Government TonbakL&na, on necoimt of tho 
extreme beauty and lustre- uf the eulouriug, 

M well a« for the clever grouping of the dit- 
rnask pattern introduce!, 

[fit>!j sj. < Fj-eej] sadti, with yellow orua- 

meutatson (Lyons). 

[tKfUOj. Ithi A rich unit, damasked with 
groups of fbovers in satin, (Ly ms)* 

[6732]. Black satin dmnasked with Bm*ll 

bunches of ti*.■ wern hi colors. 

The following were imported from Cittsa;- 

502. — [3720], Drown figured silk* 

503. — i!72oj. Yellow figtirrit satin, 

504. —[0724], Figured satin. 

50 S+— <_(»$UJl] , China silk cloth, import¬ 
ed overland, contribute,1 by Hib Hiohsksh 
THE MaUAUAJA OF KajHMi'h, 


A few front Centbal Ltd ia, contributed 
Uv Bnu Nath, Darogah of the Lahore Cen¬ 
tral Jail, 

60S.— [6727], Green silk, shot with 
gold. (Dakhau), 

5Q7.—[672S]. Led and gold “ s&ri/* 
Howerod bonder. 

5 0 S. —[6729]. Shot si]It scarf. 

500.-6, 74j. Purple, Mindirix, ( a satin, 
worked with gold in stripe*) Bokhan; contri¬ 
buted by tho Goveesmest Toshaehaxa* 

From TtKXAJLta, contributed by the Go. 
TSlKMIiSi TosEIAKHAJfA,— ■ 

510 r [GSrij, Ekes dorukhn, Eulubiv- 
tuni r1 gold bordered khee, exhibiting purple 
fLce on one wide, and yellow on the other. 
511.— [G7S2]* Crimson and gold ktmn. 

^12, [0783]* Cioiusou and yellow (Do¬ 

rn kha). 

From Kauitj* and Rushaha, contributed 
from the Peshawar District 

51 3 r —[fJ88t>]. "‘KinjLwez banafah," vulue 
j Ri. 12 for 10 yards from Bukhara by 
M [’HAMHAD A/.im. 

514*—[6070], * Sjiiiawfl'R Bir-i-tiim 

ehikini, ritot silk kanawex embroidered, 
Bnkham—the same value. 

515.—[bStfl]. " Oulbakin Kmniitliir,” 
value Bb. la for 71 yards, from Bukhara; 

* contributed by Kazi A mi a Jam, 

516 ■-*— [«8S2]* Kan a vm , ( red ) , from 
ludml, by Muhammad Axim. 

517. —[6S62], ‘EawiE Surkh , T — Bukhara. 

518. —[BHR4]. "Chuiiui sard, guidar" 
“flowered yeltovr cbimni”—Itshawar. 

510* [6905]* Two pieces of Kan A we/, 

a green and purple, contributed by Ujs 
Htatnro* thk Mmiab.ua of Pat vat. a. 

The Kashmie Collection exhibited some 

peonlinr fabric in silk* 

520*— [&H17 ] * Piece of ^ Bfidahahi*** 

521 [6SGB], ‘<Tuwdr' f of grey (mlislii) 
eelor^ with gold stripes. 
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M 1 3CE L L AN EOUS SILK MA N U F AC- 
TUEES NOT BEING WOVEN. 

A few of these are mere curiosities, but others 
nre a standing manufacture, Buch is the lxer* 
hand, which is a long netted silk sash* end lug 
in two tassels more or Jess ornamented, it Is 
mud to fasten the pyjm&s round the waist. 

The following are from AitnlTiUfi. 

522 —[U519J. Silk braid and string by 
Alla DittA, 

523 —[6534], Sots of artificial flowers, 
roses, Ac. in boxes. 

624. — [6638]. Skeins of twisted sewing 
silk, plain and speckled* 

GCKTJJL&Pt'ft. 

t>25.— [€C32 & 33]. Two lz£rbands or 
waist girdles, from Dalala ; another maker 
■-tit 13 apecImemB of a superior make,, which 
were not Lucltided in the original catalogue* 

From Gfjit\?:wALLi were sent :— 

52 ft - — [GS07]. A sil k pill o w of patchwork 
or various silks, uiado at UarnnagAr. 

527 — [6S01]* Silk nets from Eamimgar, 

The next collection is from Lahore. 

628— [66U]* Broad gre>y braid, made 
on European pattern, contributed by B. 
Powell, FsquiAE* 

529. — [G737—U]* Netted silk neckties, 
(European style), made by the prisoners Ln 
the Female IT s itextia rt. 

The next aeries am made by AxUdiui, 
kiuara baf of Lahore, 

530. — [fl"43]* Silk tassels for a lady’s 
cloak. 

531* — [6747 ]* Fil L cord a nd tm-seU. 
532— [S74S]* Crimson " Sej band" or¬ 
namented. The Sej band is a long cord and 
tac**] used to tie down the coratct of a native 
bed to the posts of the bed) only used by people 
of rank and wealth. 

[6749]. Is another sample, but 

plain. 


533. — [5760 A 51]. Silk fly*fringe lor 
htinses 1 head* (MakhemA)* 

The next scries are by Mi'iiau^lu Baeusu 
of Lahore. 

534. — ^6753]. Crimson Military tath. 
(‘ SirdawAl ’) value fls. 10. 

535. —[07j 4]. Do. in crimson and black. 

533 —[0755 to 0759 &]. IxArbaniht in all 

[6765 to 6709] .. varieties of colour, 
and with Lat-avl* variously ornamented. No. 
6717 is one h in scarlet, white and grew, 
of rather elegant appearance (from the 
LiHOflK Mvselm). 

537 —[8702]* Throe varieties of “ pa* 
riiuda,' r The parfnda consists of a long baud 
or duster of ailk threads, finished otf at either 
end with tassels, ornamented with gold thread, 
beads, Ac. This is plaited into the long plait a 
or tails of hair worn by native women, and 
especially by girls. 

[1)745 and 67-10], Arc two ornament* of the 
kind, one in black and silver, the other in 
crimson and gold. 

538. — 0778], Rod “don*,” or silken 
sash. They are worn round the neck to carry 
gold coins or charms* 

539 —[6771]. "lUUbdawAI" (in pur* 
pie silk ) kinds holding the stirrup iron in an 
native gentleman's saddle* similar to the 
stirrup leather* of an English saddle. 

540. — [0772—0]. " Bag daur, ” lilkeu 
cord halter for loading hones. 

These are in yellow, green, and pitik silk. 

When a native gentlemen goes in ccrimony, 
or in a procession, one of these is attached to bis 
horse, and hie attendants on foot run betide 
him holding the leading rope. 

541. —[G675]. Big or reins of crimson 

■ilk. 

The next ire from Mcltjlt * 

542— [6819 to 6S25 ]. Iziibanda in 
various colours. 
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543-— [GSiG], Variegated sn.di, railed 
* lam-band liaffc rang" ( literally 7 colour* )- 
544 — [6827] , SvjlnmJ " Pmjriwail*.'** 
645.-[GS2S i 0], I) l( . ** Bimoli! **11*." 
546 — [uaSO]. Do. “ Baot hi wiflk.” 

A ml from I'cs n ,\wl j e: — 

— [ 1 * 08*1 to l '?J, Series of liiirtand.-i 
robing R* 1*4 rach. 

From K/sHiiTBi— 

54 [fl£S4], 1 8ej bands, (silken fonts 

ami tanfcU) from Jammu, mine It*, 75, cmrtn- 
buW by His Hicuvebb tiik aianAUAjA. 

649.— [6$&Sto 0002 ] Specimen* ol dved 
fio» silk III pkeiru nf white, turqu'iiae bhu- F 
bUck s crinuun, yellow. Wight green (Zatnrudi) 
light grftn ( Acgii_rij and #enr] t *t 
From Nab ba. 

550— [G0O2H]. M Jul mb a mi +l nutted 

■ilk sash. 

551. —[69021]. JOrfHiud* 
m-imZKl. -Taking ImUoDB^d 

™P“ of silk—work for ehogahm 

The long pipes, both Hied ami flexible, a *_ 
t*eM to 1m k^, sre often wound over outs ids 
with variegated tilk which Ui ,d™W R effect. 

It i* quite a trad* j„ iholr The Hvxihh tube* 
f™. “‘j*. of 5E ' mj wir « «wvtrc4 with BErdi 
Blmjj»tr) and then with doth, ail d 

tf ly *1* W gold thread,' 

1^ btilf tubes are made of reed* round ow 
hrat^wiLh cloth, anil then withifilfc, 

of thLe ')* *°d I t|cl CA i for the meaning 


Th e roims of ttieae pipe tubes or n eel i as, w iH 
U ’ ** n in a * iM«*tfitii»n to tlio chapter on 
JiitoAicatuig Drugs, in vol. I. 

KedjAi with silk work were flent 
follows ♦- 
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Sir Pipe tubes from Baninnear 
acid tiujmnwjilta, 

I hsg Class is concluded with n mention 
? { worl£ ( KAr-i-Makhmal) nmda 

° f WazirtUd 1,1 tL * GiijranWdlia 


—[077G and 77 G7fK) and 6S02 ] Aro 

T hi0ta hr * »&. ^Iced with groups of 
13owore and patterns, jfcc, 

>54.—[0778] Sets of twin or colored 
ehetuUe, and silver thread ( sudi a, are u*«d 
bj n^h es to ornament hom on state oe- 

easlonii;), 

655r— [Oh -1) and SO], Boies ornamented 

with chenille work. 


SSft-[«781 IO 803], Si> M i mc „ a in 
chenille work us follows ;—. 

A Ihdl. 


A necktie. 

A bracelet. 

Pen-tray. 

Tassels. 

Bos«. 

Mat*, 

Slippers, 
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NOTE. 

No report on silk fufmes tuu been rceeiveil from Lbe Jury of tin Exhibition of iSti-t 
but tbuir award of prizes is as follows s— 


VII—SI [. K MANL' FA CTi: fl KS, 


D]-«[rirt or 

Locality. 

Prise taker. 

Description of articles. 

Modal. 

Certifi¬ 

cate,, 

Special 

prise. 

Amritsar, 

j Devi Sahai and > 
\ ClitMba Mai, } 

Suren liruvd and fist pieces 
of silk, % 

t 

1 

1* 

Lalione, 

Nattni and fthngw&tto, 

Col lection of oil kg, 

+a. 

1 


Nabba, 

Raja of Jfablia, 

Collection of silks of local 
manufacture. 

1 

1 


Lahore, 

Muhammad Ratals 

Netted and twilled mill 
otan iifadorc^ Noe. fi"5l— 


1 


WadniUd, 

Kuim Di'n h tr . 

Chenille work, 

iH 

1 


Shahpur, 

Superintendent Jail, 

Si Ike, 

pn 

■ 


Mnlun, 

Ditto Ditto, 

Do., #ii 

1 

■ 



Manfucfttrers of the 
town of Multan. 

Do., 1M 

— 

1 

•» 


* Lntljr Ifentgcunerj'i priid of Rs. CO, 


* 
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Clast VIII, 


CLASS VIII. 

FIBROUS MANUFACTURES, 

Tliit is of course intended to include only hucL miscellaneous fibres os are used 
manufacture;, mid other than oofctoo, silk, or wool. 

The CUB hu been .oMividcd into three DirMona, according to the different kind, of 

Article* mode. 

■n,efi«t Division will include loon, woven Ubric. which are however vorv few in 
number: FI .* b 1 Inecnfabnc. whieh would occupy *, large . poItioil „ f On, in 

" tur T"r" li r 1 ' 7 1- « f-v jails. a .toot envas ha. 

7 Je j “' * b ''“V 3 A ‘ *° th “ “*>™ fl “. it has never been ottired, cacept 

to produce coarse sting. bo other tibre is woven in the province eacept -sou > ( OrotolJm 
juncta ), mid, that ottlj into a f*ck*ck>th or matting called M tat.'* 

Thu second DivUtoii contains the various kin da of *. • ■ i 

biml of native paper would be the only one in the clare, were it not ^re rZS 

“ |,,p n “*“® “ tbe IanOU1 j" 1 *- M,d tf * e w™tiee introduced by tbe attempt 

to elil.ee various bbren. as tow, maddr. dupdiM, ltaI> Mlll othmi ™ 7 ’ 

,ucln.lv. roper, mat., basket, and all .rireellaneon. libwu. manufactures gei -rallv R ’ re 
manufactured pnnep. ly of can, or of " bdamunj. { SwWew f*£Z 

w not of conn* generally that demand for cables of all .ize, and .treu..th I ■ 1 

niintuna O'untry, but .til] the demand is conridarnhlo for agricultural and genera! 

t anon, fibre, are preaacd into rereice u occnaion retiree, and many _ ’ j 

*« «*» bark of the mulberry tree, the fibre™ Hurt, of the Dliik f Hut 1 5 ' “ Wtl1 

other.—are included in the dace of Itaw £&£*£££ ■ >' “ J 

The raider u invited to ciamtnu this Clin in eonmnfifcLm „T* k u r 
'«*«**» K )in Volume [, b a ]| the botm.ioul ^ r ( 111 

ohUinetl relative to the fibres tkemask®, it there detailed. ^ Qna * tiV * L ***** Could I* 

In the hilt*, tho inner bark of the Dhmn ( Grewia oppoiitifyUa \ r 

•W.-iamneh used for rope,, as is also the 

reo^Wnma). Straw and grew .re need iu the higher hilis for Lkleg the rtuCd“.u 
*°™ m casing the precipitoaa and rocky mtam of K T , 

** bridge which are often ft. only ’!T t ‘ ** ^ “ d 

riven, bring into use many atreng fibre™ bark. mi^ a.„ ? - u,no,ls b°™*e and 
nettle tree hark ( GtHii) and oil,ere. ' S *»ther$ilhi and the 

The use of these fibre* is mirereal a \\ 0VPT ju 

thl. It i. impossible to ray that there ia any rpecial loenlity elhWd fTm*!** 1 , t ’' 10 ”' 1 

eacept in the case of a f.w apeeiahtes, which will he bel» enumerated! ^ 

Baskets and cbielfi are nude olth< invaWhiebiir.n A 

of tlna Cl^s are mado or the thin fla WCr stalks of the in.m 3 C ' but a few article? 

t f the stout mnnj, then called * hfoa, ■* or of at h LrirgP Chk ** mre 1,50 “«*• 

or pikhl, the pliant bremche. or the smaller Taanrbk. ire Jniide 

mat, and baakeU of “p. lU " .„d where the date palm “ '"'"i “* °‘ h " pkc “ *™ ""W for 
«d mats. Reed, ealied Dub and dib arc made into aCit^. "* &r &M 
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DIVISION L 

FjhikjL'S FabHICS, 

Tlit fibrosa in unu Fact ores in the fora of piece good* or fabric*, Ate few \ ‘ S*n, 1 f.,r 
mal ting, and flax recently introduced in a few of the jail*, are the only fibres employed. To 
th*se may be added t!»e mad fir fibre, or rather low for the seed-pods. Ill is ha* U:<?u at 
tried ; but is present more of a curiosity than a useful fibre. 


[ 6003 ]. 11 Tat pall *' from the | 

Juti Sirea, 

This is a coarse malting made in narrow 
pieces from string of ^au 1 fibre ( Crolalarin 
j anted) t the sample in question cost:* 0-2-3 
per yard It is much used, for packing par* 
po*es, mill for coarse flooring, jit is nude at 
every JaM, and is common all over the country. 
Particularly good samples were from Husky ar. 
j»ur, [6027] by Sir, Christie, ind from Lahore* 
also [«035 A ] [ 0067 Jfc S] from Oujnd. 


. bOJhi], CacsvAf made From Flax 
grown at Sralkot. 

Wi8-“-[ ]. Several Ktrros and hanil* 

kerchief* of fine linen made at 1 tu||A^t. from 
flax grown at Symlkot by the Ivaiur Pux 
Comimkf, 

Canvas was also sent from Lahore Jail and 
from Multan, of two quality valuing 5] mu 
and 0-19 per yard, respectively; alm> from 
Agra Jail (7011) and Ciugaini (Fuuij). 

659— [7010]. Table napkin made fro in 
mad^r floss, JJera I* in oil Khan, 


TIlc Shalipdr Jail gained a medal in the International Exhibition of ISG2 fur it* uiannf.i.-. 
ture of iisadur, 

Iti the Punjab Exhibition, besides the above, some towets wsre shown made of madlr 
mid cotton mixed, abo a mg made of loader (coloured). 

TliU fibre which is short, smooth, glossy, and looks like short lengths of pile yellpwltli 
white fic^ silk, is produced flrom tba rijn* seed-pods of the madar nr Ah {Calatr^t 
J/imi7fem7). Ur Forbes Watson reported on it thuar— ft i* deficient in strength nnd difficult 
to fpm ou account of the smoothness of the individual fibres. Attempts in Kiighmd to work 
it by means of machinery Iiavo hitherto practically Puled. 

*#••*••* 

Some of the fibre has b«tt cent to Mean*. Thresher and Olenny, who have for a long 
time been devoting attention to the subject, Thvie gentlemen are at length enabled to report 
thi-ir abilily to turn it to account, if obtainable here in a good clean condition it Sa£ a tun 
fy;j L n Hi). Dr, Wsdker (of tlio Agfa Jail) reported tlsAt it might be collected at about Be bs 
per inaund, or about l|d* A th. From experiments made at Bern Ismail Khan, however, is aj - 
pears that the collection of the floe* lias not been accomplished at the dcriral rate*. 

The fibre requires blotching, nod answers best when mixed, with molton. 

It hits been tried with the cloth made by the warp of cotton, and the weft of pure madir 
<ir the warp half cotton and Iia.1T iiinjar, and weft three parti xnidsr to out cotton. Also i- 
has been tried with cotton in various proportions, uniform For all the threads of the fabric. 

The fibre only requires cleaning and separation from iAi And dirt by aid of the uiusl bow, 
No cl uu-ka is required when made i uto threads. Bl fore we** i ng t the thread requires p topi ug for 
Snr and five days in water, sometimes a little Mctlii seed (Tri y^Ua) and gum >a added * 

# Journal of tbs A^i-Hort3ca3tand-£mnfty of Bffcgal, Volume Vll, page 35. 
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Cta.tT VlII m —Division I. 


It 1* important not to cnnfuie the flbra of the wed-notl -kink n „ , „ 

tits fine *troF, s fibre which t» ulit»iii«l from the item of Jl.e pl s „t. "* “* 9bu ’ 1,1111 

To produce the letter fiber, rticlc of t h, ,na,bi r cllt , W . , 

trio oot^ r b»tk m tlim cimfnitv-neeld ..IT r 1 inches long ; 

h ““ «■—**- 
itajrnw vitrldj * institute for ffntta pctplu. $ ^ Common w the lower pronnee* ■ and 

* Jwmwl viu, paga n. 
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DIVISION it 

Tape it. 

Leaving aside tlie stibj-eet of imported papers, imd those manufactured at Scnmpore, 
tlae |.4i|ji-rM. u-sed in the Punjab may be divided into three dusart, 

1. —Native pa]ner, which i* made in many places, but especially at Sealkote, 

2. —Native paper made in jail*. These are often made of varum* fibres, ami Hindu experi¬ 

mentally, In this class I include Daphne paper r Si e. 

ft.-^Kashmir paper. 

Ordinary native paper Id made of various sized sheets, and of difftant qualities, which 
ahe known by different mime* j the material from which it it made is almost always the 
aame, tlte old “tat patti 1 '—which ia btachod, washed, and reduced to pulp. The oiilv other 
material commonly used ia old paper- hut European paper, as also that printed or written 
on with bullish ink it useless, the former from the difficulty of reduction to pulp, the 
latter from difficulty of bleaching and removing ink. stains, * Native paper-making ai 
practised without asstot&ncu from Europeans, i* worse than it was ; no improvement has been 
made in machinery,, and the makers will not adopt new fibrous substances. The process »f 
making paper is simple, hut is such Hint even with the utmost rare, fine and thin paper call navi-r 
Ini produced Ly it. Even at Gtijntt, where the best jail mode paper is produced, the pajH-r 
is uuly excellent as native paper 

At first the fibrous material, chiefly old gunny doth, or tat. if cut up by hand into little 
pieces with a rude irun chopper; the (lust is then shaken out of it; it ri next moistened ; 
mixed with a certain quantity of “ isjji/ 1 and in submitted to the "jhamlar " or potmder. Tho 
pounder coftsietf of a heavy beam of wood, working on a pivot, so as to form the long arm of an 
unequal lever; the end of the arm ia fitted with a cylindrical block of Wood, on winch is find a small 
iron tooth or centra! hammer, which strikes upon a stone placed below ; this lower end of the 
lever strike:) down into a pukka trough, which is partly lilted with the fibre !n be pounded. A 
workman stands with one foot on the shorter end of the beam or " j bandar," and hy pressing 
it down, forces Uie loaded end up, which in ats turn falls by it* own weight, crushing 
the fibre that is beneath it. A man cronche* down in one corner of the trough, and keeps 
throwing the fibrous material on to the stone under the beam each time as it descends with a 
heavy thump. Of course the quantity of fibre submitted to the blow each time is very small, bus, 
hy gradually throwing one piece after piece, the whole gets pounded. Th« material is then taken 
out, washed in a stream of abater, made into square cakes with more eajji, and left expua^t 
to sun and air for some time, after this it ia again pounded, and again washed. When iht* 
whole h in a rude pulp and tolerably chan, it is mixed with water in a masonry 
trough, stirred up continually by nun with bamboo sticks,, and whm the whole pulp is of 
a proper consistency, the paper-maker aits down with iii« strainer fawn 1 , and dipping it in with 
a peculiar knack, catches a fine layer of pulp on the strainer, which, when the water has 
drained olf t forms a sheet of paper ; these sheets are placed one over the oilier as they ar* 
made. When a sufficient number has been collected, the ma** is taken away to a dry wall 
previously prepared with a smooth coating of piaster. The workman then tikes a thin broid 

Tlir iftjfirulu hns relink been overcome in fbc Labor* Ccnlrul Jail. JV |t -diucd n good, 

but lij no tcif.mi cheap. 
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I 111.—IriviiioH IT, 


* 7 bnL ‘ h ' Uke “ ^S^hoMse bniab, only thinner, and detachingahft-t bv sheet ™*d* 
f 1 "* flat ig-u-t the * a 1t, to whbbit taimby its own moiatur*; tl* working gw*!,, Zo»lh* 
11 0lfr w,th Wlwn dry t tbe papflr re«% p ^l 8 off| am l ip then r«dj to b« 

r ob,li^i. This is eJfccted by itmeam.g each ah<*t all o y*r with a kiud of nhrdi prepared from 
trlirat, anti when Ibis i* dry a glow is imparted to the piper by robbing over imd over each 
•»«* Wlkh " ™*»a a^wtb flint stone orer a concave sur&ca of smooth wood. 

Tke frame or <m -hid, the palp forming (he ,],«t is nW, is a wooden ft.™ 

“ Hn " 1 w,t ' " “““ of line !» at W“- it obvious tint hr this means a very lino or 
«S”i™”“ ' UaJC ‘ t0 m4ie fi-OP'tpsr, ™,n ir « a strainer of ineonceiv'abl,' lino 

Tins process i. f.W with hit .light variations wherever paper is made, the difference 
7 Of paper result. from the fineness and good pounding of the Khre, the entity and 

**"" ° f,h “ "*»« "*'**« fur n*"gV* fibre,* and Uphill of the workman in straining it 

I no- prowl to enumerate the kno-n kinds of paper, beginning with the ordinary paper 
marrnae.nre.i atSearkol. The tn an afoot ore at other places of the common sorts Jd» 
ipeciiil remark. 


580—[IOIOj], 

Al|i, Sualkot, 


Scalkot paper made by 


[10113]. A sample of the 
papeHmported into Labor*, and shown by 
Hab Bhaowaw, 

The following account of paper making las been received fron, Seiko t — 

Z; ™v/it' ' 7 “~. 5SSSr»? S 

by ihe peopjb, but lifting th* pulp f mn t],l' l V* ?T ^' Ut Um *! UftfJ to ljav& tlltf Np 
thoiomre, and e*tb *U t<lW] Whim t tJ , W ” d °^ ,R ** r *V>M * walkd 

Iaw mtlier euriuui to know th* m J *i ! T' fT"* LEh (g^ 

fli.d found out the way it WflS dime f ^ ^ W “ H ° f UlE &l,Crlqsiur « P*7**i 

for paper .Himiifacture in th« Suaikot IbsfcrictTrl ^ 7'^ pk ^ a 

vionrl* >-f the city of Sealkot ha ... ,. liangpLr, llirapura and Xiiknpdr, 

these villages are were the old' ..nnractarXoTpXX* ^Z’Z ^1* **, 

%m/£Z Jftr ,wa* rf ™ * S’ 

- : f r 1 ” r r ^t x t 

■■«.« paper. [, iv chieltj used in man^np’L Pei/ Z'V'llT™ * 

ix !!i.xx r “™ ni “ n f‘»«« i«Xo»,w o^trx 


hit It m r*TJ hnportnnt puifil * Tb* rXc^lfshM mf tk n t, I s ---—--, 

N thii nlntntiittpso BBd rirtnwva of nimtin- w ., <lr .. .r. f pimr It m dimbt Urnsf- n U - 

|t.nhntis. itir-pr- v.kkptov Ilf Wnt, r «r [S,,. jut ” -* '* flr “"anOhiCtMeft, At 8««lLrf 

sftSbrAfeaftir ^ jj 
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quantity of paper manufactured is sent to Amritsar, and the other hair taken In the* KikwU 
who lira B^parie, iu far iu Peabnwur: vary ILttlo find* its way lower dowm than Aturii^n- 

The paper makers are a mixed community of Awann, Parkins, ami LoMrs, Each Ci^torv „r 
K irfeliLtini i* si separate firm, in the time of the Fiopemfli the yearly proceeds it h 
to amount to 8 lac#. The paper mm id popular uao at EMhi; during the Pikh rule (he 
Winers Mined to 20 factories, and a sale of Us. 25,000. Under British rule, the numnf u , 
t iries have again incfWftvd : there are S2 factories in nil, giving employment to nearly 1,000 
meu T and yielding nn income of ^tlm of a Lac yearly. 

In 1355, (he statistics* of lira paper manufactories of Sealkot and neighbouring village* 
were as rollons :— 


Village, 

£ 

■E 

2 

I 

1 ^ 

1 — p 

IJ 
£§ 
'c A. 

&* 

Max tlrrLOTKO. 

QCJtsmil a riLt’K ut Firnt 
Mum rti junta. 

.S 

'9 

P ^ 
r u 

hH 3 

1 f 

s 

3 

1 

a 

n 

Xcmber of 

lieairw. 

V»l« at Ha. 
tvefage. 


44 

m 

200 

22.5 

425 

8fi& 

| VU. 31,837 

^flJl 1 **! *. 1 

30 

too 

IS5 

20j 

300 

S,3» 

22,fi5C 

mntjmra, 

S 

21 

45 

1 ' 

Cl 

IOC 

1,6S5 

6,247 

Total, 

02 

S26 

430 

401 

!hH 

19,110 

Ed. 30,134 


5 61 , —[ MR 10] . Qa it Itty of paper cal led 
JnfiAngfrE, (a quality »up|K*sd to hate been 
ordered only hy the Emperor). It is of 
extra Urge size. H ut Uti.ujwAv of Laitots®, 

jail made papers, 

562.— [ K)p28]. Country paper from Delhi 

Jail, at 4 anas u quire, 

563 — 1 0,030] From Si rsrt, »n d 

[10,037]. Tim aauVB made from old paper. 

5 6 4 .— [ 10,01 1 J* From Aiubfil la J ail, 
[10,000]. From ffntla. 

[10^4 tS], From Plmrmaali, 


[10071] From Kangra. 

[ lOIfFJ— 102G4] From Jhaug, of all roforj, 
[ItKltt]. Mnza&rgnjrh, 

[10240]. Psira <JWi Khan. 

[ 10258], Peshawwr, 

10271 1 . ILderkoll.s, and .Igift, 

All thesis are manufactured. in the manner 
above described, sillier of old tat or of old 
paper (rsddl >. 

565 —[10.135]- Rapyr made from Madar 
fibre, Sira jail, v ml tie, Bs. 3-4-0 aGadi or ream. 
In both white, red, green and yellow colon. 

the Assistant CouifliijsEoner id 


The process of tanking the paper is thus described, by 
charge i>f the Sirga Jail ; — 


. This paper i* nudf* from the ttrettt rfalks U (he UiiJar plant TL* sldt, m*> pick'd ilnnnp th* 
"">*« »«a. after (he pl.t* liu flowered. ifaj *rw Mum dried; Lli« fibre «!■*»**! W J* 1 "*- ™* 

mpMti.Bih,. (Ibi j»tq M Hiidworn out rep-lb* U« t - !** 1 & uancfiH-UreJ. ft* oil rop* «liirh i 

HiMeh u^i ;,| this OktricL and adjoining liikaefr territory, is cot into email pttcre, *rl\ ■*! 


p Litract fot l' tin — p'-+ EHiti PLtut Effort, puc - j- 
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Hum VIII.—Division II. 


T*?*. ...a., u.. ~,..' P „L ,iSZ?&7£J75Z h ?T i h “, 4br *7 •*"»«" >•»» *« 

fccturvd. noenrM ofailk. The (inert coni and twine can al*o be maim* 

. , T K :' , : biti °" WM " r ,h ' fi,m of lh <> •*">• but it i, e^ucllv pouible to mftko 

t out of th. ..Iky «o» of the pod,. Thi. ™,uir« bleaching, but i. by u.turc «, .l.ort .nj 

®'“ . Iihrr, th.t tl.o Ubor of pulping it U mcou.ijer.ble, I have not vet .eeu » piece „f thi. 
paper from the Punjab. r 


566 . —[10,050 ]. Daphne paper by Mr. G. 
Jepliaon, Simla. 

567-—[10057]. Daphne paper for San^aum, 


Kanawar, bjr Captain G. lloueben. 

668 [10,063]. Daphne pa|>er from Kangra 

(Dharinaala) Jail. 


Several .|kh:i.., >>f Daplm. a«J De.u,odium, yield iu„„ hark, which furnuhe. a atrong 

Wh-mi 1 ( Paabtu) j 'Nigi* KuU., •auurk.t' K».kmir, .„d I>Z 
T*"" tdutfoh*m, ‘Kilimurt,’ 8*Uj,JU,. -OWUf BW. : -Bro or K.U.1/ KMu an.l 

a„d nt, “ rfi " ““i. of Dharmaaki 

II- .Ipiudi. Th. Daphne more endued in iu range of growth than Dcmodiuin, 
ami m alao of a -mailer size and more difficult to work. 

Th, following account ofth. growth of Dcm.lium and Daphne, and the method of prepar- 
ing the lower bark f.»r paper making U i e . . p ” r 

to the Agri-HortieulturnTLciet, * W ” b T Dr Cleghom, 

ll.m.Uj.^oer,,rrio, ,,„X«!i^ , *or'a. 00 O > ^g^' r ^['" r J|''™ ,i ' »f th. v.ll.,. of th. ontn 

to the Namtakh. U "• haain °f •# tho Punjab rivers froui the Ton*o 

’• KntiUl” i D H iun and Kl>» 2 au' ; ami '“'s^UrtTr- * {'t* 0 ’ Sn : " Nigi” In Knlln 

five hj the native*, in thi* re*t>ect the plant eninrwL' with it.'.’.'LwJ 1 '* 7 rri# * onoaMmd pnrg.|. 

Medua ( •« H*iigb*rger‘e Thirtv year* in th* Ka*t'’ ■».’t ,* n,, " P* ,c * »•» the M*t*ria 

f»rtHv*.eferce a r..e/l^ -n t . P- *8% hat the a«e of the fibre U not known, 

rmvif oj f rrpxnmq fihrt —Trie tnnrr LiY«*r of u . , . . 

any •killed proma or other treatment, than the ra refill rr *7*1**?^ from the pliant branches with >nt 
k...A* or *« peri tic* attache! to iL The m.nil^T.yL^ ‘ b * a° U,er b ‘ rk or ephlermi*. will, any 

boy • (air price for the Ul»ur wooU probably “*■' b *~>f br 

The inner bark U the beat port, and the , . 

rnlfw. The »ar in which 1 prepared the fibre «T«. fhl. . twelv^iTfL! 4 TdMbl * tr * ^(rboem and good 
In my tent wtth freehly etripoe,! hark ; the T at down *n 1 ,1 7’" W* *h® hill aide returning 

katvm ; the (Ibre >.. then p ne| in the.m. n, H J when thir kl ^ , e P i(Ur,oU with thrir own blunt “ 
U»y. received one enna each hi the evenin- and ret,,rne i ** h] '•* d ?J 11 w a* tied up in «n*ll bundle. The 
boy* in two day* cle*r«d «0 pound* of diVdbrr i r warning in great number*. In tb.a war 14 

might be e» pec ted. ° ,, ‘ T m J Wiwrvieion, but with practice a larger quantity 

reeniW and *epld!!y U * *’ *° ^ %h * fihrc “ cUani °f hfy ( B *d tfLUrmu. and that it U 

d<w* not auffer from free cutting of the brancbIr r rbr*mm t J , n T i " b ' cl1 be mentioned. (1) The plant 

l.*rkofoimv#.rob | .h»t.epar«iminor*a l aiiTVK,/ t v ' ^w7 1 t .’[ ,ff0roM «booU in a few month*. (2) The 
‘ l ' 0,1 M tb ' ®<dder, ( 4) Hu./inr ih, be. , br * nchw - (*) The operation become more 

•tripping proem. The bark .hould tb.-wbe ,1 ’? to hot w « t « r f “ r * hour facilitate* the 

!wn!!l ,ri ** ^*****0 •• « 4r» *f eate/Tnt th . l^ y * l ° r ® nnin ir wmt ®f ■«»<• bleached in the 

/A* Wo/Z> a/ tae cUoU^. « to Haftf h - ^ -// to 

The rleming might be done more che t 7 ’ “ *” ^ ^ 

bo* water and then dried in the *aa. It .hooM lhmn h J hand—the hark ebonld be placed in 

»ben the remaining portion of epidermic wdl f*U oft ^ ^ uuJtr roUere-(», in a cowmoQ^I^le) 
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Trial at Dharm*mUa.—Twn liandtr* of the 6br* were imt for experiment to the Jail at DharaiMlta 
and eperunem of paper invinfiutured fn»in it areaubinitted to the im-etmy. Major Mrrrer elate* that trj 
umch tune wa» employed in Meschtng. boc being utiafied as to the ncellencw of the material he is in treat* 
fora supply of200manncls from Chuniba. ^ 


Dmmodimm tUimfalimm .—I hare to notice another plant which attaint a feeder rise than the 7>e»4ae 
occupies a wider ranire (in the same valley). aud grows much lower, so that the llbr* will be erailabl* at a 
lc*s cost in the plains. 


•- , t Va/,r ! • v '* n>ere are XAmt »i*a, L Taper tree on the Rot an g Past;—Taa ft. at Dalhouie — 
Am/amcA* at Mnrree.-and CkamAal in Khagan. * 


My attention, wsa drawn to this plant more recently. The hark baa also been nerd as a paper material 
in the I’ImrmialU Jail, and also in that of Itawulpindee. The ft hr# is coarser, bat more sailed for the native 
process, and it certainly can he procured at a cheaper rate than that of the Daphne from the —t with nhich 
the layer* of bark are separated. 


When it is remetuhered that the quantity of paper manufactured in our Jails depends eery notch on 
the qnantity of tat (L e obi ro|»es and gnnnr hags) procurable that the supply of this material is' uncertain, 
and thst usual cost is about the same, via., 2 l(« per mauod. I trust these remarks may not ho ronaiderrd aa 
wholly useless. It remains t • he seen, if the preparation of these (Hires can bo conducted on a large seal# 
how far they would be remunerative if so conducted.** 


When made into paper, the Daphne or Desmodium fibre is usually treated in the samo 
manner as the ordinary tit fibre; paper made of it usually turns out the same colour ns 
ordinary native paper; but it as such tenacity, that the paper can be made very thin, and tet 
of surprising strength and durability. 

In 1803 I experimented on the fibre at the Sealkot Jail. I found that it would not answer 
if it was merely submitted to the ordinary pounding process under the “jhandar." The paper 
turned out was indeed of great strength, but was full of flaws and bits of black looking fibre. 
Very fair paper was made by mixing tat<pati Ac., or old paper with it. To make really 
good paper, the fibre requires boiling with alkaline lye : this 1 observe is always done in 
Xepal. The paper made at the Dharmsalla and Rawalpindi Jails is more remarkable for it* 
strength, than for its excellence in their respects : the other varieties of the paper are especially 
suited for lining or packing tea boxes. 

In Nepal, the manufacture of paper from Daphne is celebrated. It would lie foreign to my 
purpose to give a detailed account of the process ; but the reader can obtain information for 
himself by consulting Volume V of the Transactions of the Agri- Horticultural Society of In Jim, 
*t pp. 220—231. 

The Nepalese process consists of first boiling the slips of inner bark (which they 
commonly take fresh from the tree) in a strong alkaline solution obtained by passing water 
through the ashes of oak wood. After the boiling has gone on about half an hour, the bark 
will be quite soft, and have nearly absorbed all the liquid. Next the mass is placed iu a 
shallow stone mortar, and continually beaten with a mallet or pestle till reduced to 
a pulp. 

The pulp is then mixed with a little pure water. To make paper, a wooden frame, the 
•ize of the sheets required to be made, is taken (the frame being covered with very porous 
cloth, or fine grass or wire meshes as usual,) upon the pulp the frame or sieve is placed, and 
both are floated in a cistern of water. A quantity of the pul^is put in the sieve, which is then 
shaken about, the fine pulp passing through on to the paper frame, and the workman, by 
•kilfully agitating the latter, cause* the pulp to spread all it over, after which he withdraws 
»t in the usual manner, and the ahect of paper is made : the sieve retains all the lumpy or 
coarse particles of the pulpy matter. 
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Some Ample* of Daphne fibre h*re been sent to Europe, an<l fine letter paper, admirably 
anited for "foreign post,” ha* been made therefrom. I have seen a specimen of this light paper, 
which could only be tom with the greatest difficulty. Tlie Daphne paper is mid to resist the 
ravage* of insect*, and specially of U»e/xipawKi, or ti»h insect, so destructive to paper. The 
Nepalese frequently prepare the paper by coating it with a surface of yellow arsenic (hartal) 
afterward* glazing it with rice starch; but it seems that the paper is almost as durable unprepared. 
In one of the papers in the transaction* of the Agri Horticultural Society before quoted, Dr. 
Campbell, mention* that he had seen a work in fresh and perfect preservation, 150 years old, 
and add* that the natives say the paper lasts unchanged for 300 to 400 years. 'J’hc arsenicated 
paper jo*t now described is admired for manuscript* from it* glou and yellow colour. I)r. 


Campbell mention* that the paper has been successfully used for making ceilings of rooms 
the paper can he made of any size up to thirty feet long by twelve broad. 


569 —'10130]. Paper from old raga 
Rawalpindi Jail. 

Taper made from this material i* the normal kind 
at home, bat in (h» Panjab if b rare, and <>nlv mad* 
ia jail* t ordinary native Dnnahrttrpn never me 
rnitun r*c« Altbmifli cotton forma tba universal 
clothing of ail classes. yet ra-« are not abundant a« 
they are in Europe. Thi* ia partly owing to their 
n »t being in demand, partly that the very p**»r 
people continue to utilise insane way or other, doth 
which w<>ald ia Karope ba consigned to the paper* 
maker. Practically. I believe there would be consider, 
able difficulty in collect* aw a few tone of rare even 
In a large city. 

570 — [10148] Paper mndo from date tree 

le*rr»(Pleairiy/w«bu) Uawalpixdi Jail. 

Tb# paper ia of • green colour, and ie seldom made * 
It i* very tough. The leave* of the palm are uaed for 
mat* and baskets, but would no d'wbt yield a paper 
material if well boiled with alkali and pounded 

Wl. — [10149]. Paper made from Bhusi. 

Rawalpindi Jail. 

Tbla paper ia made of chopped at raw or bhuaa; it 
i» not a good paper, though it might ba used for 
packing pnrp. >«*•; H ie aleo intereating aa shewing bow 
,r *® • brittle, wiflT, atHrcioa substance can be made 
into paper In Europe great advanew h«« bcea mode 
ia the manufacture of.trmw paper by .objecting the 
material to the chemical I arfton of substances which 
d retroy •*“! remove the ailiceoua coating of the at raw 
having only the fibre ; bat the paper hitherto made 
ia-the jails baa no* had the benefit of each tmt* 
l : *' th# hhhai I* miied with a proportion of 
old Ut, or other soft paper material, the quality of 
tha |*pee m much improved. 

972. —1101 W]. P.tper mode from flax 

flbrw, refnae of tow, OtrtAT Jail. 

in a vernamhvr account of the manafi^trre of tbie 
r*P^- "»hk 1 have before toe. it ia Hated that the 
fUt it in th* form of tout Wforo it it mt up ami 
made into paper. I do *ot know Che r canon oft hie; 
nor waa I previooaly aware that fiaa «>• seer made 
into " taut *| the common country tat which is uaed 


for common paper i» made of mb. The Rawalpindi 
specimen, which ie valued at G aunae a quire, is 
apparently madr from the fibre. 

The refuse, or low, of fiaa, it an esceUent paper 
material. At Seulkot, the Irxliian Klax Companv pro* 
dneed a large quantity, bnt the Commissariat Depnrt* 
merit bought it up at so high a price for packing 
and other purpose*, that the jail manufactory could 
n.H afford to buy U! In the Qnjrat Jail the pro* 
owe of making the papera » thru described —tha 
frequent repetition of the pr<nndtng process under tha 
“ jhamhtr n at every stage ie not usaai. 

The material after being cut np, is put nnder tba 
j bandar. after this if ia washed, and after being 
miied with a proportion of aajji ( erode aoda ) and 
lime, it ia continuously pounded for three days. 'I bo 
fibre being then moulded into great cakes or flat 
lumps called •* tliobu,” ia eipnaed to 1 the air and ann 
for tliicty days; after tlii. if m again potttM during 
two day. under the jhamhtr. after which the fibre i* 
waVied and again p -utidcd for another day. Thi* 
« .tilling and pounding is ueat repeated for another 
day } the fibre is once come collected into cake* called 
chaklia, and riposed to the sun 6>r 10 daw more. 
IVlieti thoroughly dry it is pnumkd during 8 days 
in a dry stale, then moistened and punnded again, 
after which it ia washed, and then undergoes a final 
pounding for 2 day*; after which the pulp con bw 
prepared in the masonry tank, and the paper made 
in tbe usual way. I should ohaerre that the fine 
thick even qualify of this paper, and its good colour, 
I* the remit of the frequent washing and pounding 
to which the fibre ia subjected: none of the common 
qualities of paper get half so much labor e&pcudcd 
on them. r 

In order to produce on the above principle, one 
r ' e * n, » * nd 5 “ dastaa ** or quires of paper, 

^ *• r *quiaite, and the labor 

of!» prisoners • 


• Founding paper for 2 X d*v« 
Washing Ac, 6 days ( 

«*mg i 

Pohshmg paper 
Making paper 


! >* mer > per day 66 
» men «=!8 

4 men s= 4 

=T 6 

. =a 4 


Tbe profits yield 1 anna per diem per man. 
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ITuq maTerials bend ire— 

A umnod of gld flu*. tiuC, v. r>nli Ki.Or 
NjijJ'i 1 mnund — Its. 1-D, 

<'hun* (II me) 5 fleer* =^= 1 ntmn. 

3Q*pw lVoul, Oil ... b a Mull. 

Total lifl, 

The price of list paper per Jiu:i Li 12anuu. to the 
li»Ui value produced Li* Hi I t ‘4, *ud the pri-iil flfl.fi 2. 

573.— [10160]. Fajier made fnomt Cliielira, 
Cu-ot ( Umtta frondo**} — G ujhat Jail. 

This paper ii rnndc of tie- (LiUgwity material* 

Hoot of ebletin. 30 stem, +1 . -■ i! mh** 

Hid taut and paper Ifi seer*. +■♦ “ Ii Muui, 

fckjjL nB« m»und H .♦ 1=1 LlS.l-U 

i'huiia (Uin«) ttieen, x., — 0-1 

& i *ceiluueuufl, ... — 0-3 


Thi1u.II I(i. 3 4 

IV mat ii first pounded and cut up, anil Hurts flab- 
taittud. to tin Jhwndat fl ir two day*, ■ ft*r which ilia 
fl'iplml, tlrfrn wijji and lime in rpirnl in, ami I wo day* 
more pounding giren; titan it ti ilried in tb ntn fur 
fourdari; iffarruiiji, the earth arid M,nd 3a wmlinl 
Hrtit, and Hit- pdiititling repeated hut in a dtjr state,; 
Him it U soaked fur 3 tint s mil poinded apsiu ami 
then wished. and n^Vin pnLLtidt-d f.«r three dan. 
‘1 he fibre in now made into fiat ealea called {chalrti,) 
und drift! hi thy mm. It Is mi*in potmded first in 
* dry state, nnd then after IwitafT welted onee mare 
it i* washed and pounded, At till* t-tlp the rough 
pulp ia mixed with hsI> 1 taut and old pa|M!i\ ( 10 
khs) and the pamvlrd tugitlier fur two data, 

uni] then aitlird. Alter this the {iMlp t» ready fur 
(hr Funk, 

Tlii ent «f [aptr cf tMi Hind. iu a* above aLatnl, 
H«, 3-4 urnl it takes 4 month* to make two ream*, 
worth H* S. *g thart hr a profit of He. 1-13 fur the 
pri'OpH-r'a labor, iMi meti nru employed aa before : 
3 pie i* the profit per man. 

The piper dosii not h- 11 veil, nor it it strong, hut 
Lrenka when folded. 

574 —[ 10156}. Paper from plant aid fibre, 
fcith a ipeeunen of the plantain Ee-aJf fibre 
enipWed— Gtjbat Jail, 

Tiiis paper is mitde of— 

I’knttain steins, 20 jukes,, Its, 0 4 0 
Old taut anil paper* 20 „ „ 1 S 0 

Nft ~ SO „ „ 1 2 0 

Xiim-e, ,., 4 „ rt 0 1 0 

lliseeUanoouB, ... „ „ 0 6 3 

Total* 3 0 0 


Tin plnnlaiu is rut np ami pounded much a* before, 
v.ii'h a slight diCtmm a* to Ibe time nqtiiml 1 -t 
^Ainoing, u Lbt- lihre ia mure easily ndnctd to palp. 


The rout Is Hf 3 R. utid thr reflate 2 ream a. worth fra, 
b, and It tala Ml; It month tomaha. >o the pruliia 
arc lie 1-lfJ, and nnly frs mru are , i i.luunl -■ tha 
pruQt i-f labor of priauarn i> 4 i-k ;«-r ai*n. lb a 
pinper ii not Vet id ajeuiii wbi ma4v for au ripnriiMit- 

675 —[510150J, Blotting japer—Hiwm> 
riNiii Jail. 

Tliii paper, as hIpo that fiwm Oajnu fJOldl), 1* 
T«7 well mfldr. Mu.l altthuat njiial to KaropeaD 
Idutiiag patter. It ia tuafmr ratlirr ibirk - r, and not 
flu suit and hiluiluiifl. It nmiiti of rathe* a fim- 
u I sail of uatiro ps[wr, left vwtwd, bat ■ u. ■-nc Ii L -sI and 
died pint with hums Limb* (fl*Hl<rw*r^ ^heUajrat 
ffte* is & anas* a quire- 

576 - —[10109], Paper ntiJo fmm (Uu 

Ii lirtl of inaizi.’, and uf Ui v lUofyA » m tnerh . rr<jf u m 
ur Cliinna* flUgar-canB, 31 a. B. Poweij*. 

The leu™ and ihralha nf (he plant yield * flhr* 
fnmi which t*jn-r cjii be made, ami i« uwd i«rr 
Isriftdj. in Auatrla. The sample eibllulled »•- nu<la 
only (fijeniumtaTIv, 1 do not kimw where it 
uuhIiFh probably it UBcunitrJilili. ik* t r vl. f.pyriW. 

577- —[11010] Kmlimiii pnptr. LAUtdtk. 

This heautifal paper, thr l»*t of all native mmuj. 
ficturrs, nut be purehiied everj whrra ft is in (ffe n t 
deniainl for mabini* msan*rrifit empin of ill tbs 
im.iTr Taltied authors; it ii slin ijk-h! fur i-' nij lln rnls rr 
k-ttenaml polite cwrespiuilenee aiocMiifil mtii-'s gen- 
endllT, It 1» di*t1np,ddinl by n, fine tfl->»*»inl pnEisli, 
its tfrehtirai and free<tijni for linn, *lWu by iu while 
wei-lii* cvlof and api»aranee. 

57S■—[ ] f'CTPral cjiialitin oi pa|wtr 

from K jis-1 1 m if, H iaHf ti n s EH a tu e 31 ait * ui ja , 

1* ■■ Pali Muwltti." 

2, ” 

3, 44 SiJttr ju.'* 

Jkmie of fli car *urli •• Dab Mu-liti, refer 
la the size of (ha flbaeU —viz, *o many hand br.*il. 
If 1 la.l 1 > ten fniu-htj haiul, —]>*j,ier ten hand* 
bran* 

579 — " 10111 ]. &.‘rit‘u of gold urnatuent- 

p*[>ora. La ho he. 

Hm-w ]Niper» are f"r rompfittmUTy l(lle» or 
■■ Khiritus.'" They n-nallir lave a pi‘ld abd f i..rnl 
nrnamental (a>rder, and afti prejureU by h*ml labour 
tin Kashmiri piper. 

The vsrielie* are— 


* iV-nmliog at the Jhandar 13 day* (i 3 
per diem, *... ■ - -■■ -» - Sfl 

%Va*hing it & day* @ 3 men, 

Mrius, »,* 

Niibtnjt, ... 

faper ualinj,', 


JOL.1, 


G3 


til 
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*7jrAiiiih/‘ f>|jTiiiky *iih £"M bLL Drtr}, 

♦Tikis due," |i»T\nj[»;>vU Hir A'i»cr«l ipnp ia gdil 
ptint irr»i^< il urrr thr piprr r 

A letter trilUkoti iNi paper la priu-ed lh * Urgi 
envelope nf hmeftde with gold [inbnnilErj, nr of rlrth 
of ipolii. Lht nf which ire then fli n«! unit 

Pi? .lul with ft hn^li * liil NliM Ilf Feftlm(£ Will IW'R.rill|^ 

llw ml of the Itiji nr ■licoiUry irmlinp lh# Letter, 
"I he letter Li wuieiliM* "till further t-ntli isetl m a. Ijlt 
of white net, which £i failed " lLol mivriri ” P?*en] »f 
ilmt* were eihibiLifd from Lahore by IVflLiiT 
MaXHDL. 


580 —[1030]., Colnnrtxl p*pt». Hawaii 
Finui Jail., 

Thpw paper* were jilin exhibited from «Ttn] other 
Jniti Imj OHiinistpil of the ordinary native paper 
colored |iinfc with fctlflnwerj Telia* with turmrric ; 
hi Lie With imisifo, m l vb rioti* nther in lj; ed colnt*. All 
the i-i mmon' oftl»e Uirtrlell'riuitiiHl L'tmrtaftre printed 
on tellnw puper, end warranti oh litue., bo thewr 
T“pf'T" Sire i n eoin i- demand. Colored pftper* are moch 
««••■'5 by iiitLrtt far inakimr fumy Ulrwrat tj*cd 
st futivaU, atiij p| tld* liny ure very expert The 
lantern* are tuaile up nf bita of talc, colored paper, Ac , 
llie Ifeumi work Uin^ of ilipn of bawiW, or rmi-ely 
wire. 
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DIVISION III. 

Tib rous Manufactures, otiikr thax Fabrics. 

In this department not much novelty, and very little elegance ia displayed ; but there 
are many article* which are extensively useful and extensively traded in, which coww under 
this Division The materials which principally come into u»o for these manufacture* arc — 

1. Straw. 

“ Dib. ” the Bulrush. ( Typka dtphautina ). 

The leave* of the Palm. ( Phoenix xylcnlrit ). 

Leave* of the Dwarf Palm ( Chamceroj* Hitchicm* >. 

Slips of Bamboo, f It arumiinacta ami A. utdit ). 

The sheaths of the flower-stalk, and also the flower-stalk itself, of 
Saccharutn mnnja. 

Beside* these, the materials for making string rope Ac., both in the lull* and plains, arc very 
varied ; every tree or plant that ha* a fibre, nr is known to the people of the places where .t 
abounds, can be occasionally pressed into service. 

681. [ ] Matting of tbe Rush—TypAi elepkaafi'an. “ Chatai"—Lance. 

Tlii, is tlie best and moat durable kind of matting made in tbe H—. and i. seen in 
.11 houses. When drv. the flag or reed. i. flat. tough, and pliable ; the mat I. made something 
on the principle of a “dum*.” A long pole, the breadth of the intended mat. n. perforated mil. 
n aerie, of hole about an inch apart, through tlm* hole, a un.ober ol parallel hue. of 
airing made of W are p^ed, forming what would be .be mb of an ordu.an, f.bnc 
Thi. «6 being »tretolled out to It. fnU length, i, attached to a pole « ' ^ ' nJ • 

and the other end of the ..ring, are gathered in M. or three, and f..te.ml off o»^ roe, 

.... , !t ,1 „„ the web imd commence st one end with the rusltrs, 

of nt-fTs The workmen now sit down on in , , .. • • ■ »» 

° ! F’ ., • i ,.t .,,,1 over and under the rouoj atnnga forming the neb, aa in cloth 

tanning them ... and out, and over u . m0 ,„l farther back a. tl.o work 

weaving. The beam with the hole. . . The rn.hr. are moi.tencd and 

progresses, and the web la by tin. „ wrU „ plbdde foe the weaving 

well beaten with a wooden mallet, whwl.■*•'*** L Meeting the long 

proceea. Tho rule, of the mat me ullt ull j er ,he other, which form, a long aort 

e.,,1. into little bundle,, am * - ^ ^ « cu rcd by being aewn up with 

of plait at the edge, or the mat, l ^ ><u : t |,». a firm, elmtie. and 

long atitcl.es of double many .trmg. UwlM M well made a, ahoiwt to 

striated .nrf.ee, of a light brown_co o . ute ,| un ,ler a dnrree or carp* 

superacile the use of a carpet. I . • ‘ , , The price of .ueh matting 

account of the Hoorn which are u.ual!y of pucka or hue, pla.ur. i B 

is about Its. 12 j»er 100 vquarc yards. 

682 [ ] Matting of the W» '«f- # ^ c)ot| , . bot tht fit.,™. fllll 

Thi, specie. i. almost aa much uw. a- ^ , „„a^mket» The long palm leaf i. 

leave, are aUe .pl.t and made np *»«* “'■' or .ug . „ch leaflet thu. forma a 

cut down, and aide leaflet, arc tom off » ' and can be ulililed a. it 

piece of smooth, flat, and very tough h • I k „; ml uf it. 

is, or may be split up into floe pieces, accord.ng to tbe wora <1 
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Fly-flap* arc frequently made of hunches of the leave* split up into fine stiretfe, uliA 
secured on a wooden handle ■ for tliU purpose a) do nome kinds of grasses are ..wed* 

The injtt^ of d«U-lenv^are not made like tin- 1 dib ' u,ui P on a foundation of string 
t-ut *«• soldy Icrmsd of an interim tie. it of long Mr row Icftfr eB . nod RmaktA off at the 
tl ,d F with the «h| of string, being stitched found thy sidya-mimj string U not used 
for this purpose, but “nan " ( Qrofofnria )„ 

The fans nmt \mkvb w« n\wh <m a similar principle, only the work and the 

■ ]: l* ,msi *™ (iner -Shuler u.re i* taken in Jimshing off and cutting the projecting tn a- 
which ore carefully turned in* 

Th** dal, palm leaf mala, ic r nre only made in districts where the tree* grow* In 

the Luther., put, of the proving a> furu il* D^jut, the tree eWtu.dt, a.,d ti*r#V tf j,nre 

theat nminifacturts m the greatest excel knee. 

583' [ ] Matting of the Chfm&rop* ^Ifa^'ffi^t&icto'PEBtLswTra, Tf^srk y “ pntfa *’ 

The* m.t, an uadc fro.. whirl, i, indigenou in the Halt n»L ™d hero.,a 

11 . 11 .,,;,™, * TO , „„I rnmutm. Th. I«ru »*.&,, adw. 

p*lm .iH] '. fuinitiw to all ivl.o l,»s seen the Palmetto leaf; but it },., „ 0 ,tem to apeak 

t , TTn ft "T * **" "** ,Mk emKi ™»“ <* ■"ribwhft »ly 

tin. Hie ftower.hnd rises coveml with br'.nehes. Tlleltower* who,, they bunt forli, 

T^v '; i ’: , rr ; n, "“ Miillot,,ouriM " wi, - v p-™? in Bn u ieeaJ , 

” rt ;; ! l ' r ;7'”. oFtli ' l i™** *.*, ^ „ Wv , Khid , hlllga 

1 ',b!l)t,i , 7 r.." ^ “ mcJ to n, ‘ ts '«■* i-»i .™fo 

(m i u-djtu) ui lli - pUnt .s iija/Jire 4 md la Sindh 11 Pits ■* 

From l hate received the Toll living- account s -~ 

- ; '-7 r “5 »■ ”?- Ji S. 3 ::,X" t£i? ■$£.' X 

s^, ■rl k :£«.? 8 w- 

I>o4l.a and t„* ( | / | a, , *, f filKst 11,11 1710216 03t I ,cn * m! ■* that obtained from tho 

I^IK f. i ;, '' Otra*ukhriJ* iu the I"He ; then o f PinJvkli „ ra 

— . Th ” prt “”” 7 

Ilwkk »,e m«.le or the Boer ™ut;„ Ki all d 1 W M || nt trom 4 to 20 n - 

-■■■ -n, aW 4 0P 6 M lo „ s (1J 8 or 2J fmt hnuL jj for 

" , t er, ,; etui tl,e owner kuule vary in ],rices, tome even selling „ elieenly a* S ]-> 

nn I tfftii ^0 pieces p,;r rupee. h F J ** S ' l£ * 

The nntts an very .,™tlr nude, »re ™mp«t, glossy.andof . pole rsllowisl, or ,] n b co i or . 
they nm.elkrtUTed on the sj.ne principle u tln-deto tn«u. hot enn be —dtf- dwtin.-oisked’ 
hy their sutwnor teitdre end sinnothnrss. Haw nd «uU man ft™, lfauj ^ 


nr iU'i, largely 


104 r!>l ii.Ui IfShoroa mid otW pWi where the Katta it* not fottnd 

684, [ ] BiLsketHund other of Patta^Bus-oo 

rimy in male of tbs fcm^nLUtjri*! a» th« bufc bnl . , 

lextune wnlike ike infcarUcing of th, mm. Tbcv look as ir ^ i^™ liarT / titwl end solid 
dv on. ocer the oth.r Tll“„ , 7 of 1 *nes of smooth 
— a foundation of 

* licjki f ibrau. I'lauij, p, 3 ^ J— -- 


tingt. pitting cOBpnctb 
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■circular ribs, woven over with v«y fine slips of pa.lt a, So*no at the artich* were m the form 
ef 0*t dUhflfl; others of basket* ^ end *ome ware made rmind lUGUthed like " loU* " a» d ghat** - 

5S5. [ ] Chicks— Lahore mid Gl-jiat* 

Those are of two kinds: one a fine close meshed sort, smtih!* forwindows, ami the other of 
itouter material m<I more open, suitable for enclodng verandah*. The runner are made of 
thin atrip* athimhoa, which art strung together upon longitudinal String*, each strip of 
iMtiboo bring left at a little distance from the other; the whole i* painted green, and hound 
round the edge with cloth, Hong before doom they keep Cm it ll«"S and vet Mn>;t light 


and air. 

In the Lahore museum are two Chinese chick* made of «me kind of small (,-tm 
B talks. These are of cirpiieite liiiHM* and for superior to the best ctritlu nmde hero, I ho 
beat nnd finest bamboo chicks 1 ha.ro seen were mado in the Gujrat juL 


The large chicks for screening verandah? arc cither of stout parallel *hps of bamboo 
on longitudinal strings; or ike made of tl* long gWy 0ow« 4 Ulkt of the i»*J, 
Stuxharmn mu&. which are strung parallel to each other in the same way. If the *U. 
are not long enough for the whole breadth of the screen, tlie Cuds of two urc spliced, and the 

iiutx'ssnry string pj-ised through thu* 



686 f ] rope*. te, O( * J|J >■ 

Thi.’™. «.»»>. ™»y 

g . ’ __ t1]fl centre of which, at the end of the rwnj ^en^n, the tall flower- 

narrow green le^es, from th n where St can get a little 

stab* with rtllC l i^J anywhere. In some place* it cover* whole 

moisture, by road I * j ■ lucti „. The k*?e» themselves ( contrary to the opinion 

5S2S ii: iss - —>—* *■ ■“■> 1 - - - 

U '° L7,tnLfiTtW flo-« ,Wk (*d*f): tl» lon S hu>giug uhrotH. mi .pull* 
llic usUu] i , J v jhredded up fine, form tlio material called 

covering this are carvfo y u hLigh up as it remain* of a uniform 

f0r .tffi while the tapering top of the stalk incut 

thicknen, is cut to ma e Cuk ' , . uaMl' t These smooth thin sulk end* arc placed aide by side 

off for another purpose, vis.: o ^ ^ ^ thicker end*) kept together % being 

forming even sheets of stalks, *» d J' ■ firm together; the other end* 

houiul along with p-. -£t "Xr JU of rU* can now be utilised : they are 
taper off to their natural poud*^ . £ ^dter * c-rt ind keep the contend dry; 

^ riKC: " ^ 
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Ikh Ho tba other materials or n Hat roof, files, earth it.. This way of roofing is of course 
,E ™* e 10 “Iras, lilt Is too filmiliJtr to an Indian to need description. 

The thin t'srtof theeuln, is It, some places called ‘ Lili Inside the culm is ■ pith 

.■olio,I km Of " khul," which em ton In tin Muuiff.rgsrh district. The topi ortho grass as 
it Ltunt* into tSowi-r arc giren to caUfe to i nerval tlie milk. 

, . Peroral grasses which, in general appearance, somewhat resemble the 8 

™ “ btak * fur il I tul * woy.r Is for the largest in siz8 The three 


munja, 
i prole. 


SaeeJwrum tora. 

Bacchant m sponfaneum. 

Saccharin* tmntja, 

Tlie first ..1 yields k(„. but untof a good .polity, for this purpose the culm rceuirc. 

to In* Kmokoi| h nietl drukl up, which tunm it brown* " 

Th" .?. ,j W nW,M,,U the of Sanskrit writers, and is in«n by its beautiful m.Y 
fot hety flower* of «ilky whifimc**. J ^ 

The Uvgvr* dutrkit Imd quite a large oolkctio* of artiol« ingomouali worked from ib« 
%ih t or fine upper >Ulk of the tminj* ° from the 

1 hu*e flfuro often worked over in pluce* tt -irh natld-™.* r » i 
nitortir,! wub idictlfl < wirrie* ) wnvn on to the border*, There ™ *■ TfiiT or'M 

ral1 " C|,A J" U5CtJ foT "knowing greiti.j wml broket* wiled « FhidthL* K\ * * * 

i ie latter mod fur holding cotton. Of the muni fibre tlurn «■. i * KIjuuh; 

» 1 tQhdd W*m or Chopped-tmw when 

wtiflleii rolled ** Clhr.li t/ .ml Jij.pf.wi to be m kind of cretin A,1&the1, 

or tobImmj. The porfcr’. knot replied hero bj ft thick ri lw of r V ll ? pktea 

nndcr the name of 11 Inditi." Some mate 0 r mmi tu*A ff ■^ PC fw U ' e '* «hibited 
*•** * - J under 

Th ° ltlin S of ®“ n J “ uiade; the thin alio* a ra firat of rdl 1 
firm to * Hort of weight or Uihbin, Qtl d the fibre is twi.ted with tho fintrere t] i ^ m4tlfl 
-Hi spuming with it aTl d keeping it -kaight ■ u the rtting & S ^ bbm tho 

!:’ * ,e ‘‘ iCk 7 rf "' WilK ' ll 1 "» “r- 1 '. h “ 1J ' » 1.1. I.™*. When the damp lilsr;^^ "^ °’ 1 
t... twill, ud ermees nu dus.re u, opm out. [(.,« b made in m ? "™' 

strands of Str.ng and thru twisted lagethee till il form, the resulted guuue 1^ ,717 

U ‘* m,n, j al)riuu<! *. 1* 1* «* .nd purchased in a peculiar nunnmr V' 0llr , ’ ''‘* 

together on purpesc to bur up all tin, munj cut in a eert^n ulace tbn fo„ Pm ° M J °‘ n 
«B« with short sidle, nr d.lri. an.l ut o rut bs ‘ h fo lr „ m ' n 

r*-* »n„. .... j™*- 

7 : 'l.. f 7»T «• ''^ployed, nil the day', cutting J t be put ’ up illt „ “ " 

uXw w,icki "' wiii ,,k ' m *^— «to L „“ d 

Imiidlem And on, p*rmg the wolio* ^ ta ^ hw 

'1 he common rone* n^d for a?ri/>Dttn n i 

bun..3la of the fibre It mtd e fi*t to a tn» ‘ an/ ? tT*n™ T A Ion q 

—-----^t^ndjh* fibre, mdetr twined on kl t | 0 „! 

f " wtt *™**“* ---? 
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loose rope is attained, A man then Listens a slick to the other end, hold* mil the nnpe 
at full length* nod twijfU the *tick round and round till the wlnde fibre is duly ti«ia-sit .1 
up ; he 11 1 ei l seftarm each end of the rope, ami the operation i» finished, Other rupt> ara 
exhibited made of asm— (Crotolaria Jintend), and prepared villi the mid of n rude machine 
described under Cliuss XXIX *. ts. " ImpL-mcut* uf ihe repe* twister or liniM«L-L#n.i.“ 

SunkokriL, l‘iitsuu t ( Hib^em cniuidbmv^) 

Tills y made into a good rojie,, it* fibre is of great length, it i, le*u strong than * mu 1 
The Lahore Central Jail sent .l door mat made of tuft* of tins fibre j and ioma deed to kl.ear 
that the fibre will tabu a color, Nearly all the Jails make a profit by manufacturing 
coarse netted bugs nf'&mi* string; those are in common use aL nil treasuries iu J."Ld rupees, 
1,000 in each* 


587. Cation mpc*.—The^ arc principally 
made for punkah rripfia, Ae t being an even 
and finished rope, which ie twisted uf twn w 
more colors for the sake of appcanuicB, 

508. Hope of the Palm spat he .—M ceat* 
y jliloaelie. This is almost peculiar to the lautb- 
eru districts. The central brunch i'! illc palm 
Phanix *ylfe*tn* T comes forth envelojwd in a 
shroud consMing of tin mtcrluvrneut of tibru 
this, when separated. in converted into rope? 
Tim rrhclr/riHl is called " K a bill." 

7)89- Hops of the Paint leaf .—This is 
called f%tta-ku-rn*ai. 

590 Saps from the btrife of the Babul, 
HkSEIYABFUIL. Kanoiea. Ac.— OrSKta, oppa- 
sitfolia. This L* eonsinon on the lower hills, 


ns *nn rope in the plains.. Tlie hark from which 
it is made* it tint inmost bark vt the tree. 
It U not unlike tlie Hoitiaa hast uf gardeners, 
which s» derived from the Lime or Linden* 
tree ( Tit in ) 

SeV'rnL nf rap* pecpwee.l M rarVutin, cr 

toeilnbiitb* fibre* b*eu merit luu«t in Vatoma 
I. <‘]japnr IV', Mib-diu It to which Eli* reader I* 
nfufr*! fuf pirliminn 

590 ^[ OD 214 J-G&JO ], Straw Hats made 

at the Central Jail, LuioJm. 

Thl* 3* m. new br*nrti of ptamifetarr introduce*! 
by Ifr. tir»v. Vary eroUtuhlu beta, in f „,t 
variety* airtHHt So the Kiblb&W VV'i Imd wlme 
■t**w. and Iriscfc, iEh? miiril, uni fan, * chip, pud 
■tr»w pUiletl up aitli rHv«l } also ilnw rfUEi miti 
pod other ■rlicici. th*. trwk. uf iha jifi«rtnEfi. The 
b!ack Ptrw* lisbUilinl by d»ii^. 


The fibrous samples in the Exhibition were examined by the Juror*, one of whom 
undertook the class of paper, and the other the remaining fibrous rubric* ; tlmir report* are 
here printed, The former jury alone furnished a detailed report, the latter jury supplied the 
list of prize* awarded. 
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Diitfict or LowHttf* 

Prizt Siiktr, 

Detcription of Artidc. 

JfeZol 

Jlswlhopore, 

•P» 


Tit or Ciitivusj 



Kanjjra, 

«* 

L. F, Committee, 

Tit hags, 


t „ 

tin] rat. 


M* 

Bo., 

■ ip 


11 Li AD, 


Multan Jail, 

Canvoa, 

■ ■■ 


Lahore, 

»- 

Cunt ml Jul, 

Fla\ Canvas, 

ip, 


Gtigairo, 


... 

Ditto 

.,. * 

1 

Lahore, 

114 

J**l> 

Door mat, 

». 


Inhere, 


■ it 

Door uint of man] 

rope. 

+ fc-t 

Dtlim Dhin, 


Jed, 

Aloe fibre, 

and 


Lahore, 


Jail, 

fabrics. 

I 


Hemp acul oilier ropes, 

4*4 

Kanym. 

III 

L, F, Committee, 

Fine twine, 

nl 

M# 

Bnnnno T 


Ity- Commissioner, 

Slat a and fans, 

III 


PtBllIlWtllf, 

1*4 

L. E. Committee* 

Fans, 

ill 

■•f* 

Lahore, 

t + f 

Him Nuidt 

Ditto 

II# 

¥** 

Gujrflnwftlln, 


L E, Committee, „„ 

Ditto, 

#44 


P. C’r. Khan, 


Motnmfli, 

Ditto, 

+ ** 


IVshnWur, 

*94 

L. E, Committee, 

Floor malting of Petto, 


Lahore, 

Pi* 

Ce n trul Jail, 

Straw het«. 

III 



* 
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REPORT ON MISCELLANEOUS MANUFACTURES. 

PAPER* 


Jury :— 


Mr, A. \t. Dallas* Major J. E. Crncroft. 

Mr, If, I'owelL. General YaoCortlandt. 

Lnl]m Ku.ilhya Lull. Mr, T* H. Thorn tun* 

Migor T. W, Merger. Mr. C. P* Elliot, 

Mr, W, 1*. WoodwArd, Reporter. 

The |m]i45r made iti thin cwintiy by the native* in of one kind only, * hint 
rjg ^t n—all arts however heavier, acid cuancr, lliau the cummjktudt 


of Htird 

ik'aQliplioll 


of English paper. 

It i' impossible now to detenflioe eiactlj when or by whom piper making w«s first 
introduced into Lidia Native historhms »e iLL-ut on the raltjpct, « they aro <m tno*t 
jntare*ting nml mAterial queptimn; hut it would not be far from the t ruth to fix tbu 
dutu some time between the 10th and Hth ceiiiurfci A D * or rout,tnpont&eouii with the 
in vision of Hindustan by the Mwlcm* That it was not brought here beforu that, ihq 
following facte would appear to put beyond doubt. 

It id well known that the art of making paper from cotton wot fldttriahuig in China m 
enrlv as tho 2nd century of the Christian era. A commercial intercourse dieted then, and 
fur some time previously, between China and India, and Judin and Europe. wi Egypt* Hut 
pa|HT ofraLUm was not known in Europe till about the t tHh century, when it wna introduced 
into the Mutliera countries by the Arabs, who, it i* record od, found a Urge Kami factory 
of this pnp- r at Samarkand, whi'tl they conquered Bukhari. It wa* hy the same route that 
(ho silk worm, though at an earlief data, was ititroducad into Europe fr -m China. If then, 
it be supposed that paper making w«* known En Hindustan before the ri«i« of the Modem 
jiowtjr. it i& unaccountable why it was not carried into Europe at a very much earlier period, 
seeing the intimate intercuurse that sauted between the eouutries. 

Ihe above idea it also favored by the fact that all the private manufacturer* to be met 
with now are Mahommeduu— 4 Hnidi puper-nuktr l*cing unknown. C»te objection* 
would also have been an invtaiUa difficulty to the Hindu* initiating an experiment 

of thi- kind. 

It it believed that previous Id the introduction of paper, the leave* ami bark of trwi, 
the palm and p!»ntaiii-jmd wpecially th. -blrojpstr" «vd - Ulpatr/ 1 —were M*d for 
writing on IVrfcap* nU Papyrus w*, brought from Egypt, for it tued to l* made into a 
kind or paper in smalt ilwit* formed hy the thfo fibrous membrane* of the plant bring 
stripp'd off and pnjwid together. The u*c of vellum l wlf-rkm ), or parchment fehrep rkin), 
„ me d' m Europe, mar he «*ii in thecae of M-hnmmedan M.S.S. in the Delhi Moaqo* 

Whether introduced from China, or by thu Mwktii. on. or .ubroquimt to. the inraaicm of 
Mahmud uf Ghazni in tile 10thcentury Jt *|P«™ «rtab that «ucb « was the ? rw of 


* Jt*,]# r^lJ rrow infcriw kind* of An *nrt timup. r*lM Lit 
+ Set 11 all i]]i * SILiM!* AS*', “d TajItWi Hodfro Euiei*. and RaUtuUM't DiwjukiU« en India, 






r '"W HI 


S3 


«ilW., ro to h ^1, h , fc ' * COMl,rvuM * t1,w %■ « of «ww 

hi™, lltolttL > ,*? * ™a the Cl,,:.,,,,™ of 

A «ripti«n of| , * ,„’] ,1 V, '* r, ”"" rl, * bl '’ “ «'• non-improvement ..f the 

7 1 '- «.- -h-m. £ i:,i ^r: f wr r * r *?.**• 

(•luita, tonuitplf w ft | lllllJlt e. ■. . . indigenous w *dl «* cultirateil 

-. 

.?. :. (t . ^*6 of winch alone we hive the 

4 T“"“* *'•« -iob.fi-. their 

mefut r.„ the purpoio ,.f ,,j, wr *“* l"*!’" 5 ™ "till are eminently 

Tliu prnfii* nf ateuufocturu i* tu M| 1lW _ 

*.. I»llielmll a ..rofVhi.T.t,t » rid, „f j* U.'r'uT '• ”* 

two feet by f,. Mr ft* ,.. h „ >n „ „„„ , ,„ lf „ ,J ^ ^^ **»»«* 

* "* " l,0lu *+ - * --- ,o ,C-« 

Thti 11 cfletftefl by mean* of the following nppontiw, T ix 

A le ant m».le of .rood, ten f«t in length. nod oinehielie. in bread U, ,„J , 

’"*’ ... “ r * h “* U6 *"»-.. «M I'.ere of wood £ foly! t"”*; 

,m,, ‘ EJI ‘- ls -" <n and bound aL the Wr mt \ „Ub ium-L ti ! , f * iu ' nut] 

lr tk t,T " ,,1 ‘ : ! 1 - ra1il " rW '^- ^ mat* or iron. *„d 

tU "** mtMun dvr by ll,™ utid a | ia |f incli^ y\,m iV.J, 1 atlu ‘ r J 

(1ri««n nmiind f' 1 ^ wW right tlinsogb * tl.U ii »nnporteJ o i" ! "" 1 nf t! ' e * H * U1 *■ 
fimiJr i»to thflgrtmml, »d font.. IU« fulemm n(l *lii* the W r ^^ ***' 8 ''* *tn»i 

Th- fMiwer U JtrplitJ Tiv^ r^t from tli^ fulmitn m l tl. a tt . , p 

iIj.‘ Wfr triTemen i* eighteen in c h w . r through wlifet) the end of 

It i* worked W itx mm. I lira? on ?acb nide. The lurnr , 

'*• ■•'•'•• '• "' -• -<■«> • •. «l. ■ ...... f™ „ Si,r'7.7 y , ' mv " 

r-nneHy mention., T1 , ponmiin^^n « . ** 
Tile Btqff u then wathed &ml drinl an<] to tl.m * 

"° , '" 1 7* d ™*.«i 1- -dded toh 100|Hinndenf » !t 

**' » f »laa«d50 po.iniU of .Inked lime, uieietenino w.lb J.te, , '', P 

nimng All *r\l togrtW, * g it i wnter n( the mkhj time, aud 

It i* now I.,atm for eight more, waibed. and dried in th* van *» at fr riL+ *i 
and K:« add. l u. tbe «,„e v , ia Ux m , Uaten for rgld J„y», dri.-d, ,„d L ^ 
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BO pounds of aajji ia added mid 25 pound* of lime; again beaten till fine enough, ninth ia 
generally three or four day* ; then wo*bed, and put into th# papi-r to.il*sin; rats. Washing 
the pulp i* performed as follow r— It ia put Into earthen mreli or ninds, at a river aide if 
|iDuiblc, ami trodden witli the feet, adding from, time to time fresh water; thru thrown into a 
sheet tied at the end* round the waists of two nn-n ; they lake this into the middle of th# 
rimm. and allow the running water to pa*s tlirouj^li tho sheet (hot ofer it), riislting .it tli# 
aatne time the pulp to and fro ; this eonatitntea the process of cleansing. The pulp i.< now 
con aid end ready to be made into paper; tbi* i« aeeutnj dialled in the following maimer, pre- 
mining that four vat* am coiuidnvl the proper complement to oiw beating machine, Tho vita 
are four fee-t fujuan?, and ako four fed in depth ; they are filled with dean water, and a qua** 
tity of the pulp ia placed on a apace at the right hand of the fpot on which tha pajior mahrt 
•quota; he breaks thin pulp up with hid bands, and with m earthen cup adds water from lbs 
with which he washes portion of tha pulp into it, thil operation gw» on until all the palp 
is got into the rut. He then with a long UinW> diligently stir* it about in the water, gif* 
jug a striking motion every now and then to brent up any larger prions ■ after tins litis hern 
continued for about an hour, tha pulp i* allowed to settle down in tho eat; the hoatier parti¬ 
cles of course reach the bottom first, and leave all the finest of the pulp uppermost Wlreu 
this ia effected, the paper maker then put* two bamboos in a longitudinal directum Iran ti.a 
front of the vnfe across the top. He then takes a barred frame of wood, upon which lie pul* 
a scre-cti nr chick made uf fine grass, fixing two phe#* of wood at the ride* to rrgulatc th# 
breadth of the paper, its length being determined by the length of th# chick : the u-c.d rii* 
it twenty two inches long by nineteen, broad. II^ takf, 1 * hold of lS.it’' fraina in both bunds, 
and after passing it frequently across the wat#r, to bring up wise of the pulp, h« dips it 
vertically into the vat, and then brings it into a horizontal p^itian on a Icrel with th# waU r. 
He moves the frame gently to and fro so a* hi spread the pulp equally ; Hare* it, and 
dip* it into th# pulp, repeating tho same process ■* at flrat; be then raise* it, and puts a bamboo 
horizontally acre** tbs two longitudinal one* formerly mentioned, and re*t ■ cm* and of th* 
frame on this, in an oblique direction, the other edge being placed on th* aide of the M; 
the superabundant wnter thll* if allowed to *>ca s *, and after removing the two •mall 
pieces of wood from the screen, he luma down the top of it a little, *0 ns In fari)it *** the 
separation of the sheet, and put* it down fiat on tha *?*<*> *t his ride from wher* th* pulp 
ait washed inty the vat In thU way ho gw* on laying we »h«t on th# top of th# other 
without any intermediate doth or aubstanc* of any kind, until ho ha* got ten quire* m*do, 
or a ■' Uadi,” consisting of 240 sheet* ; thi* generally tak<* him the whole day to .uLumj hdi. 

Thii heap is pressed by mean* of a boanl about two thirds tUe breadth of the paper and 
twice it* length, two men aiding their weight to this. The board i* first placed at odd ride, 
and the moisture a* far a* |*h*ibfe expressed, and then it is removal U the other side of tho 
upper surface. It is now allowed to remain *11 night, and in the morning the pro«** i* repealed. 

This is all that i* thought sufficient W(on the paper t* dried, trying i* «cocnp1i*Iied 
thus : — i-Acb sheet i* kipintal, and spread by a bnuli upon a wall which has been toad# smuuih 
for the purpose. In fine weather thi* is done in the open, air, and then the proct?* if a v^ry 
***J matter, but in wet weather, or during the rainy reason, it is difficult to gat spare enough 
to put the paper upon j 3 soon as made in a large minufaetory owing lo lhe time it take* to dry. 
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Whan dry, the surface which wa* in contact- with tlie wall In tolerably smooth, the other 
ia - '! rough ; thi* iguglineis is rubbed down where most conspicuous, by piece! of burnt bricks* 
Thi: patter now if luuily for fixing. T 1 da operation, like nJl the rest, is- sufficiently primitive, 
r j’U . ^hecte nre arranged smoothly in heaps; a size made of ulieaten starch is applied with a 
kil l f mop made of rolls of coturtu flannel or blanket, dipped into the starch, and passed 
ov. r riie paper ; it in afterwards liung up on tines to dry. 

The paper has still lo go through another operation before it ia lit for use. This consists 
3:, dishing it, which is e free ted as- follow s* 

A curved piece of wood, about three feet long and nine inches broad, is fired firmly on the 
. n.. J1i ,i having its concaved surfiiec uppermost (this is gttiewdly made of mango wood), 
j '.-orkniau leans down on hi* knees, and take* a cloth slightly moistened with oil. He lay* 
n sheet of paper on the wood and passes the oily cloth very gently over its surface; 
k then with both hands commences polishing it with a piece of common sg.-ite 
. Id hxUIou® made couvoi, and gonentlly about two or three inches long Tin* stone ia 
knl i l-l drink in an elliptical piece of tduy, about six inche* bmg, so as to allow a firm hold 
, , ‘ ,U -n uf it with both hands, Tim workman passes this rapidly up and down the paper 

with c,jll.i krahlo force until a polish appear* ou the surface; having turned the *heet, ha 
t . t m’T inue [irocc>is» The paper is now folded, sorted, cut, mill mu do up into quires and 
tjuii*. two of which make an English ream, The quantity of paper liint one m&u can 
judinli, if * Xpert, in une day, is five quires or 120 ftheet®. 

Wh it .* contrast is the result oft lie present process in "England, where successive improve, 
m ■■ l have brought the art to su,ch a state of perfection, th-it a e-ontiimoua stream of fluid 
Hl> i + now passed round tins cylinders with unerring precision, nml not only mode into 
i , 1, hut actually dried, pressed smooth, and every separate sheet cut round the edges, in the 
brief spare of five minute* t 

['i iIlu Srrampore manufacturj ilanLV it is believed, ba* machinery been employed, In 
Mr. Marflurmu nf Serampofv imported one of the Dimed self noting cylindrical machines 
o( M ’ t| t Donkin ii Co, the celebrated, paper-machine maker*. 1 hit Low this hj# worked 
p, . 3 •. x r have Wen the practical r.-ulte, tha outside public da not appear to have Wen at 
- > iii.-' informed, Tin- uncial public are however familiar with what it called Semin pore 
i-l > r t imulc fpnm cotton, which ii served out to public offices, and is used in matters of an 
I !■ ral jiariire. It answun very well for print'ng utfiiaial report* and text books, and Jbr 
-■ l y pnrp-'Hs iut requiring any rough or fmpumt handling, os it i* far from durable. 

Very excellent paper 14 made wt Kaatnnir. It u particularly smooth and white, and by 
Srvr "i :i- h.-st specimen of the cslleututii exhibited, 111* livid in high estimation nil over the 
1- if try, especially at native.' Court*, and U used tody for first quality writiup nniiccm^M>iiilencv 
with native 1 ’riura* and Chiefs, Nothing is known of the process by which the paper is made 
in Kashmir, owing to the extreme jedotuy with which any communication between the 
nutuut ■ .turers and natives of the plains is guarded. A Kashmiri paper maker is never met with 
i - 31 the territory, a* they can‘'leave It only at their peril, or when bound to silence undir 
1 *i«V'>rwt penaUi^ But there U no reason to suppose that the process U anything 
d ent from what it is all over India, the Superiority in the texture being unquestionably 
. t lie natural abundance of water and to the u» of ©ill* moved by streama such u 
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tainted at Fabriano in thu Plcemim, and at Colla in Tuscany, the vat-made paper of which 



ing one ven,- appropriate description of “ hard-lakur," and ensuring a maximum of profiL from .i 
nihinwn of npiuti The paper heretofore nu>k- lim Wvn of the coarsest kind, tlnr nnitvi- 
prooew and materials being used. But of lain yvara ineres*ed attention ha* Im-ou pud to the 
subject, find not only ha* the old description of paper been improved in finality, hut new 
tii at mule have been laid under contribution, us the marginal* list indicate*, with more or k-j| 
luecesihd results. 


The great draw-baelj* which riht,, wild 
will continue to exist until ike subject it 
practically taken up by European entcri i 
is the want of machinery to cut and beat the 
pulp fine enough. and of a continuous nit t 
regular How of waEer to wash it clean enough. 



* Flua ftfatt ___ 

Uhik twI .. 

! ! lininix leaf ... 

Ka^ {old). 

Giiiai (bid) 



Ira. a»J JEn-Jniii 
.. Kawal E'indr. 


rWtA Ifl-iriii 




ttapELne „ .. K in | 
) Mill hi i el bark.,,... 


Kvnjite 


The specimens from the Chljuat JbU 
attracted special notice. and there is no doubt 
thtit great attention hw* been paid P> the 
■uhjeet in this clEatriet. Iii the htawud linden 


............ IJo and JluUm. 


Tni (uJd) .... 

Ml,Ur. 


iteiup rop« ... 

Haddi or w M t{ paper 


J hi Lain and Sima Jails also, great improvement Ims been made. 

A kirge and flourishing native manufactory exists in the district of Bnlkote, where paper 


known by that name is mule of am excellent quality. The jury are surprised to find none 
of it in the exhibited specimen*. nor from Delhi and Ludhiuiniih, where there an? private 
imuiufactorit's of no mean pretensirpna. 

The following ia a list of the prizes 


1 it, Special prize, By Mr, C. Gordon, 
valus Us. od. Editor Lahore 



I.—Kashmir paper, 


Chroii iele. 


II.—Gujrftt Series of papers from THiak root} 0 j j 0 ( By Tjicfitena&t 

or Ch'iehiiu, tiunni. Plantain leaf and > “ V *> nj 4 Kiilwt, In'itint 
Flax fibre, and Blotting paper, ...} " (. Commiaaioner. 

IIL—Jhilarn—For excellence of manufactures 1 3 share*, value Its | ByExhiLitiimPrize 
cleanness and freedom from blemishes, .., f 30. f Committee. 


IV.—Gujrat—Paper from old rags. 



2 shares value Iti- 

2<h 


By do. 


V.—Sima—For application of Madar fibre to 


Certificate, 

Certificate. 


paper making, *♦* 

YI.—Bawal Piudi—For skill in dyeing paper, 


W, p. WOOfiWaEJ), 
Itrporter, 
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CLASS IX. 

1HTIULES OF EMBROIDERY- 

Two of art are Inured in tlte matmfccfcur* of pHM i s * r tM<| oW p f . 

the fir»t phiee, the *ml silver h** to U prepared it. tL rm r. , , 

rtbhou. thread, -1c, ic, before Hie tubnrirftnn caj 'tua it, and nwU [3 , ^ T ‘ Tr 
baring iUelf. ^ Uit ,,1<?rid 15 ll,B “« 

ic ’ " iM ^ c " —*■ ^ - 

w ™! don, with knUhiWn. or the nm geld Utr»d_ 

Ue of -,!k over wound withe „,i„ flttvued -ireef grid nr riW. » tta«. w bo 

»«".T ,U T} ,Uk * ■ a '“ “ -Mto. T1,0 former i. celled 

tur A i; iliy- other ^CaittbafuM wtfdif. 

T i ,er. ! .rolw„ f , , i"« H 'dkiedJ.f gold embroidery ; one of a „.|id .„d ri ,|, ti[ ,j t .. lw 
far-wM; tliu other on ordio.ry end che«p kind of work, bring tnvrelv . «—.a 

dtmnbeiJ ma tihi kir M or 11 fcfy-wehikan,” H ^ M 

G..W ,e.l -liver embroidery of tteliiad called “ kir-cheb '■ i, pUripril, emplaced f„, Id— 

:;“;; ,w,nL ; art ; L “- , “ I ; ** •>%>»»> ^ ^ u ,^ mdi , k ( 
rurpcti ijifriil out byforo the kiU oF princes. 

The-eeeed kind of embroider, i. priwip.lly employed i.. article. of drew,. i„ -— . a 

rep*, end in edging, to garment-* Chog.1,., or bog coat,, richly embroidered with eold 

are worn on State oocnaums- k * 

At Pet Id, » variety of other articles ef drew mid# 0p hi th ~ h j 

embroidered Ujrdere t ^-Ja$e»* M?w<w h “dopatfcw 4# shawlri anti ,L7 , E ? , 11111 

alUra ‘ Sueh eluttiri,,g *■- 'w*^zr^? F 

'" -bviri Wng mere], MM over oil” '.'^ri^e™ ££f“' 

eribd - bdtiddr- .„d .r. Huiahed off with a bordering, i„ which ttot m,,, 

It.i |.1aei», but fringes, spangles, and piece* of tinsel polished and «<iwt + 7 n 

efTect of jewels. OT introduced. Such article- , re rcr v k ri , f n t , . **" rm tu l*™*™* Uw 

to Enrope,n UrW. ' , “‘ t ’ ^ "»™ thw »*K nod gaudy 

The embroidery of a hearj and rich character l e w^rloA T 

P“T» B » j''«k ®r saddle doth*, ma-nadr 1c ^ 7 C ° fcb ' for Il,# 

ailed l«^aiwe the nlr*t or other materia] to be worked ^ ? tem 7 K4r ^ !loli " ■* 
rwioutU nufl tiglit on a wooden frame,—/chat)) Th * r on '“r 1 ^ 1 the firs* instancy stnotohed 

the P nds of which are perforated ; into the hoU are Wtod thT^ ^ pieMil1 

bar* of the frame, llieu a n movable, and held in th »„ i f p,ewa form retnajuing 

hbe peg* in one or other of, verb, of •mull hol« In the ^ “ d »» I* 1 * 0 '"! 

ml .t pleasure, To th. edge, of the rioth * »hi'ii the eml ™T"" I'T** 

stout cloth .re neit »enn, >ud Ihrrilaps ire tightlv !»,k -1 k '* f 7 “ ^ dona fcu ' *np< of 

.ml .tretehed till the whole l» tight. The pattern i, i, st " n 8 lci t,ia 1 >*™ of the frame, 
on the material with a carved I. „ V ‘ I” ^ >*“ ¥Hf printed er.Untped 

the hand bv ( bnuh charged with rrilstr . ". 1,1 ‘ “r rlllt,| ig. or else i* drawn out with 

- 515 = 5 = 5 ;Wri tut th^ Afe - n ' lllw 

*J cKr.bui it Ui| top of pjijff Og 
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workmen commence by working over the pattern inking stitches of yrilow rilk of thread, to giwa 
it Itody and make it aland out in relief; over tlii* tin* iU1 thread is laid down and Axed in ltd 
place In- sewing it down with a line needle charged with either orange or whitu silk, according 
u the work is in gold or silver. 

W3 Hire a eootinusiua Mirfoce of gold is required!, the gob1 thread i« laid no in consecutive 
row*, generality in a herring bone pAUern ; and the foundation nr cloth bring already wurked, as 
SpWre ilHflcrilHfit, with a substratum of yellow thread nr silk, it is soft and impressible, ami 
thus the remit is that the gatUm appear* quilted on. Variety is obtained by quilting wine part* 
in higher relief than the rest ; and also by changing the direction of the thread*. The t&ilure 
will be easily seen as well as the method of quilting, by cloudy inspect: rig the annexed illustra¬ 
tion, which represents s chfirjarii.t or saddle cot 13 r made sit Lahore, 

The bulk of the work being in the ordinary gold thread, the rest it TAricd hy the 
Viren no md introduction of pieoee worked over with flattened Bad waved wires or ribbons called 
r* imikcrii," • of bright gold, overlaying one another like the scale* on a Mi; a nupriringly rich 
and gorgcoO* sppwisct is thus obtained A most splendid elephant cover wan exhibited uf this 
work: the found sib •» being velvet the whole of the irmnuiuto surface vu riclilv quilled OTrr with 
(paid and rdver T and finished off with a fringe of twisted gob! wire two feet in length ■ but the 
beauty of these, works is familiar to every one who has seen a native durbar. 

The value of the embroidery is entirely dependent on the quality of tin? gold thread 
employed If the silk thread i* richly and well coven d with gold the weight is greater, and the 
work present* a richer appearance; If the silk thrbj.nl is only Lightly and sparsely covered w ith 
gold, mid shewing silk between, tW work looks pour, Consequently, when a (nan commences 
a work, he always asks what aort of kiilibaXuji. he is to use ; how many rupees per talah it ia 
to CiXIl ? 

Tlvfl art of embroidery in this style does not new flourish. IVrmerljr, in the days of native 
rule and brilliant courts, all sorts pf etubroidtiies were in ronriant demand. Euw, in 
ltritiah territories, these things are lev* in demand, and i lie manufacture would die nut all 
together, except fur the enurt* id ihr native prince* that remain, and the demand* of & 
few of the wealthier inhabitants A few men are found an the large cities who can work 
Will; they never mat a anything tXKpt to order, and require an advance to enable tlicffl to 
buy material*. 

In Lahore and Amritsar there are only a few shops where this work is carried nn p and 
even in Delhi, I am informed, then are only about 10 or 12 establishments giving employ¬ 
ing to about 150 individual*, who are not ctmBmid to any particular caste. They begin as 
children to learn. At first, when a thafirJ or apprentice goes to an employer, ho presents 
bis mtiter with a dish of sweetmeats, and ia then installed and set to work first in thread 
only; when he lias advanced sufficiently, he pays the master a fee of 20 rupee*, and then ta 
allowed to work in silk or gold thread, till he is perfect in the art. 

Such o 11 broidery a* comca into usa for ornamental caps, chogah* + and other articles of 
male and fcumlu at tin*, ltd I flourished, indeed is rather spreading since a number of articles 
for European wear are now made for export at Drill L. * 

This kind of embroidery is much It^s troublesomT’ then the work called klrchoh, for it 
is all done in one munition with the needle charged with gold thread, somthru-a plain, sometime* 
hi chain stitch. The kirchob is occasionally employed Id embroidering caps, and chogahs. 


* lb* an ef nuking ihii wgf which if pears thos-*. 


described further Pa in tbs hre*. 
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In Knshmir, the embroideries we especially leautifol, bath in design nd elocution 

tsi in tbe I, "“ ed - ■ — — ■ 

sometime* i.'.ro.Jalg thl™*. i,rt " jl ' !! '' ^ ** 

AtLudbinn. . 1 ,,^ . considerable quantity of wort in colored si |k embroidcrv n done but 

^av^aa-asss:r-£-“ 

til* i* in ffltt a kind iif braiding dune with eilk throarl, an J i„ ft peculinr Tt 1 i, 

J.«“ .S 3 T' “““nn* e^ *mu n enn iiJS 

f"wr - — 

f'“"J f ° rm b tfa<t P« fig°«V „ oftj aotjn Lei .hiwfc, wbii fc d^w!°" lj 

tr«<% from 4 fatieirijI idfn r .f it.,, r ^ t , , 1 ^ ^tatu, or cypres 

and it a form igmetliiiig like tki*— U * *' P™#— l lw alcuder beat over bj tbe wind— 



niE<Hl u P with «pr%» of fW er * * Elll £ tw . W " rk the .]>**« being. 

“ d fc^hgi ar,. ^ conventional *,„! \ mve vaneua 1mm "T " lhe *«**™g* 

hai sugg*.^ th* patitm-on, of the „ ^ ^ ° f f ™ whick 

weaving quoted pr*™,lj 4 ****** in Mwreroft’i account of ,u w i 

I im informed, in Delhi thnt th- ,_, , 

tbe .won, forms. ... , n<1 i Io l >et,M "*» »• *« pattern, bnt describe 

bel -.pngs “ bnti," 4 0 , At. There iH „ot Ul Ilw,rrt * branch off, 

•« ■>«« executed from copies oireodv -,0- . Z lT^ j " Jwi g°, wd most worts 

Most patterns ere merely different arran^eoto'f ^11^7 rT "» ™T *<■««. 

“ «ro," ■ bel," and » forth. 
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The pattern is uaiudly dr.iwn on paper, pricked out with a pin: this paper Wing 
itched over the doth to be tuiLroLdored, eotnr— generally yellow orphnent—is put an orer 
ie Unci of 11 in holc-s And sin mil specks of color pi‘nut rate Uie holes, anti mirk vtrv a lightly 
i-j cloth beneath. The emba-niercr then works over the marks. In other cases tin* 
pattern w lightly stamped on the cloth by meant of u wooden LJtwk charged with color 
just as in colioo printing. 



Delhi E.Mur.Qii>Eii\\ 

S92.-' t [704- , j], Svarf embroidered with 
golfcl, value Us. 70. 

593 —[70MJ], A clikdnr, or scarf, with 
gold (ctindor kaliWtu.nl} value 1J*. GO. 

694-— [70471. A square shawl (rntnul) 
embroidered, value Its. 25. 

^595 —[7048\ A mantilla (pc*hw£r) cm- 
hindered* value IU. 00. 

96 —[7051}, A M*rf t “ dopatta," cm* 

id-red, uiutr 11*. I*i5. 

97. —[7000], A small scarf, “pntkn," 
broidered on poelimina. 

98. — [7055], Daman alkhilik. 
i99.- [7057]. MwUkMl. 

f 6 GO —[705®], Angf an d kflrt f, (hod d b e*,) 
embroidered, 

601. —[ 7001] . Embroidered cap with fu r, 
Htapi sainuri/' 

602 -[7002] 

603. -[7065]. 
idrred ill gold. 

604- —[7071]. Battda u in gold thread. 
he§e are the peculiar loops and buttons for 

fastening the choga. 

Scarf embroidered in Hum silk on net. 

Do Do. in Goss silk mi merino. 
Muslin piece embroidered with sprigs and 
Gowers in gold;—*“ .lAnnlani. th 

LtrpHiAjfA Embbmdert* 

605- — [708H]. Cap# embroidered in col¬ 
ored rilfc bv AauK Shah, upon cotton doth 
Ac. 

606. —[7096] Mat or Gower vase stand, 
embroidered by Azii 

6O7* -- l 709-"]. Embroidered fan. 


t’np, “ tnpu ebabha dar rt 
1 Parti*’ or sword-belt tin- 


608 —[7100]. Embroidered puree* and 

tobacco jhiuchi"*. 

609 --[ ]. Slippers, embroidered on 

cloth and merino, 

AilUlTSiTI. 

61O* [r 152]. U old g m bruidered shawl. 
(flh£l jcar.dujr). 

® 1 1* l 7153], tv Zl npts*h ,** »u dd le cover, 
embroidered. 

GI2,— [7t55], Mann id, on velvet, with 
rich gold embroidery (Italic h.), A carpet or 
cover med for covering the throne or Jain oa 
which grandees sit on Slate flttuioua. 

613* —[715G], Cliogai embroidered all 
over in gold. ( Mem as. Dirt Sahjj a so 
CTiauju Mil} 

C i 4. —[7170], Us mpvir ieamn e in hroid- 
ereil in silk, k kir-i-sozan,/* 

6l0.—[717G]. Embroidered rwcktie*, 
waistcoat* lIc,, pas!imiim ground, embroidered 
with silk of the same color, Lauukk, 

616*- —[/202], Embroidered Velvet mnronJ 
(Wr-ehob > exhibited by IUja IUhuaxs 
Si sou 

617, —[72G3]. Zhi-posh, saddle cover, 
( Larchob ). 

618, —[7204]. “ JhdL- or W* housing, 
etrtbroid e red on scarlet cloth, by Akisi illah. 

( The embroidery is gold and silver relieved 
with silver spangles (lithm) f and ortnnnitt 
of the green bet lie-win g)’ 

619, -—[72?Nj] Green velvet chogi am* 
broitaed all over with g*dd thread, “aar-do#,^ 
GovEayHE.vT Tosujleilisa This was made 
in Ks^njua, 
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620, - [ 7207]. M ,v*n;n] «f piwhtnion.*pot - 
ted with gold. 

6 21,—[7219], I*nr\A *silk 11 mLgArka,” or 
fr*t<rk ernWulcreJ \n gold thread (“ z.ir-tloa ,T ) 

Some of the (OtWT kind isf entbrniduir in 
cotton anil sulk whs abo i ihibitod Sul-Ii work 
i- Uiiit principally ill ornnuleltthig the rliacW, 
dopntta. i>r mmi-v-i il-. l11v Worn ; tW eottl- 
monest and cnAmest kin-dare ihjiiI'- nf iluLl-n^l 
dulls tlynl with mudder, embroidered with rilk 
gciertdty IIS rude flowi-m ill rpriga ol green 
mid yellow, 

Snell are the Col towing:— 

622. — [7217]. Cotton “ liiigb ” embroid¬ 
ered, value Ha. l-5-O f by Tiiaici it Has, 
LieiOke. 

623. - [7208]. “ PhuW&ri" ( lit. ‘ flower 

Wn'rk T ) scarf, value fU. 11 iv, only, 

624 . — [7250], Skirt or "Lengjt" em- 

bri «ti lerml, 

Thin Is in i ■ l o-l embroidery [* e* peel ally notEco- 
fthlu among the Article nf L-hithhig from 
Hun non and the Dcrajiit. und From thou** taedU 
tiw it is i'wt well ox edited- Thtf work \& 

(Inlie With thick threads! of (U'£h -ilk, .iml i* 
wnrkisl by wutlldi on the h-nlle?. ..f their 
dream*. also mi 11 1 h “ chola ” or utomaeher : 
ieine uf ihe dwrice* nro very qnuint . 

Emvkml 

6 2 5. - 73711 Sq u:i tv -eh awl embroidered 

with the needle, *- jmilikiir." 

626.-- [ 7:17 1 j A table diver Worked in 
tigdresi of metl And an t leia I*, (eliiksij-kir 
ta*wir-dir). 

627 -— [767fi]. Sijiure vhawl embroidered 

with gold thread (ruirE&j Zefbfcdr). 

G2 3. [737ii]. KLim t -r swarf of pushmina 

embroidered will, gold thread (z,«| k*r). 

—{7392 J. Hmli^ddercvl c ^|, 
1’aBIUKuT, 

630.— [7390] Two “ Ilihgi. '■ OT (tearvea 

embroidered, with gold or (int T 

Jinstt. 

•[7391]. A saddle embroidered ail 

over with wilk 

03 2 . —[ *392] A saddle embroidered with 

DU Llirmj.it 


XADHi, 

633- — 7395]. H Align ohiknf" or efn- 
breidstfed frock. 

634. — [7 390]. 11 Cliniilabi Mrfijdar/’ or 

etubroidcred rod covrrlet. 

Pattiu* 

635, —[7413]. Specimen of embroidery 
in gold thread. 

63 G,—[7415] A " 1 els op j ,T o r woman ’> scarf 
vnibruidod in nilk, ( kftr-i-chiku)i), 

MALEFtKOILA, 

637. — [h 423], A piece of mttalin worked 
with filk, 

639. —^ ( 22 Jr j. Umiiit, and spotted with 
g&lii And silver. 

Soarii, bod eater— Kashmir 

I h i fl i^ n. favuri te k i 1 1,3 fif sv ■ -rk. It CMT-imi* t j 
nt ii double nurfsEce of cut Ion cloth slightlv 
pad (led lltlll quilted Juwn, not in WflinitHt. but 
m curved pattern * of flower* Ac. Th* quilting 

work ih ,Lone wit|i pate bim- or fiale pink ^ilk, 
and the mined pari* Ljf the work rawetimei 
appenr til lie tinted by having a Colored cloth 
hvlow the cuter ruirhiee, tlie color of which 
partly ■hptvs fbrough the white 

i hin work iw tn^i done iu Knuhmir, hut 
id^oat Lnhore, Amrit*nr r nud where 

d'iie fipllihw ing are apeciiui-u-f of embrpiddfcd 
leather 


Most birge cities have workmen who 
embroider whue^ mnl iword-beltn At 
KAjifir. in tbc Lidsnre district, tliere in an 
embroiderer who iiiu* carried oil" more than 
I'Tic pri*e at l^ocal KvhiLdtinn^ for his ein- 
broidery iu plain gold thread, or in guild 
1 lunul mid eolcred as Ik vs .irked ou leather, 
und fur hi- embroidered vaddlerc, 

[T0(p 1]. Sword Mt* by Hami AI.it uf 
Delhi. Sfpccimena ntao front Amntaiir, 
IPt.diy.irpur. Ludbktis As., Ac. 

Suihlle trnfi|ilngff, of C^dd 
r.sid velvet by Mhtak i a of X n t Lahuki 
nistititT ) 

4 -1 L^ir Letter bag elegantly um- 

lironJcred in gold and silver thread. 


nod h'atiit-r powlut (tusk (belonged to tht 
late Hsja Teja Sing ) b 

{Tor :m ns ennnt of Ifnr,,.. Camel and Eh 
phnsit f mppmg^, .VI -LlaiukiD. 






















CLASS X. 

ARTICLES OE CLOTHISQ—AS SUCH—INCLUDING ETHNOORAPHICAX 

SPECIMENS GENERALLY. 

This class ia designed to embrace those specimens which am alwnys to he met with in. 
museums, having been brought by travellers, or sent in by collectors who have intuitively 
almost, taken them up as hull entire of the religion,, manners, drc&ft, food, habits, and capabilities 
of the people they have visited* 

To some extent the whole volume [urniRhee au ethnographical sketch, inaamoth as the 
ration* tn.LiMiftti'turcJ! nil more or less special: the fabrics, the vessel*, the pottery, tho 
jMweUery, the tine nett, all exhibit some peculiarities, but are nevertheless a Few articles 

which might Ih; called ethnographic apedinciris as specially illustrating the habit* 4 of the 
people. A larjjc portion of thv.se Ajicdmcmi ojist id forms of olutlitng ami costume more or 
1 cm remarkable, and hence the prominence given, in the heading to Articles of Clothing " 
The Punjab territories are made up of tract* of country so wonderfully di Remit In climate, 
physical appearance, and ge*graphical position, that it is not surprising to lind the utmost 
difference between the various raeiM inhabiting the provides and its environs. * 

Jn the hill country wg havr nil the varieties nf Indian and Thibetan race*; the district* 
of Katigru, Simla, Ladik, Lahul, Spiti, Kami war, Kashmir, Kagh&ri, *nd Kabul, all furnish us 
with difference* »f drts* r appearance, manners, custolita, and implements «f trade, art, or religion, 
Jd the plains we have nil Hte diitinvttM) of Kashmiri#. Biluchis, Ihtthim*, Kituliif, arid Moha- 
uiciiim*, Hindustanis and Central Indian*. Among the Hindu* again we have different csstes, 
and all sort* of ncnple who belong to no caste at all : Liipsius, Chilras, Changars, and the hke, 
All these exhibit, more or les*, differences, and especially in thair drewi, 

J have enprittsly avoided all mfutiaq of such physical pirnii Li antics, a* Ethaolagiat* lay moat 
stress on, v«: conformation of the skull, height, carriage, strength of form, and so forth ; 
such matter* could not f„rai n portion of a work like this ; iiiitet-d if they could U 
legitimately included, E have neither apace to give to th* delineation nor knowledge to complete 
it. For a similar reason. peculianticii of language art not here noticed, save incidentally in giv» 
ing the local vernacular name* of the articles de*eri!j*d. 

All that can ha attempted under my present heading is ted- scribe those articles of dree*, 
and other object* of maiiufactow and art, which arc ethrmgfapliiciJly interesting. 

With this preface 1 mac now proceed loan enumeration of the collection,. The first series 
arc drcRSCM of caste* £»., inhabiting the plain*. 

We h a ce first two classes of them: those who are agriculturists, mA thaw who live in 

cities. 

The firmer will he found principally to include the following classes,, rii. Sikh Jats, 
Mnssulmiii JsteiRaie^DagMs, Gujan, Brahmans, Rajputs , hut in some places there are 
»nc oatisidemblti aggregation- of «*te* called Luhinas, etcollent agriculturrsti, who, in the 
Lahore district are much collected together along the banks of tye B*vi and they hove a dialect 
so peculiar a* to be with difficulty understood by ordinary people Kambo is another rather 
prevalent Hindu caste in some places* w> is the Arora. In the i runtiar dirtricta we have 
different race* ■Itegetheri Wafa* Biluvhi#, AfridU, Fkfelma*, Ac. These will appropriately form 
a clas* by themselves. 
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In the districts just below the hill*, and in the lower hills, llajput* predominate. * 

Besides these regular cWe*. all over the country other classes are to be found, the enumer¬ 
ation of which is not within the scope of this work ; but, as far as drew in concerned, the 
several classes of persons who have more or less distinctive dress and occupations, as Fakirs 
Naia ( Barbers—who also arrange betrothals ), Mi rids, wandering hards ; also the verv low 
castes, Bhangis, Cliliras, and others, arc to lie met with everywhere: but they generally arc 

Tery poor : they wear very little clothing at all, and nothing it least that deserves the name 
of a distinctive costume. 

In tho cities, wc have besides the native gentry. Hindu and Mohamedan, Kl.atris, and 
•hop-keeper* of all classes, banyas and various Hindustani traders, Sikhs, Mussulman Kash¬ 
miris, Munshis, to say nothing of all those individual traders and occasional visitor* who 
represent castes and tribe* having no local domicile. The dresses of such will be described. 

Costume* of Lahore, Amritsar, and other similar districts. —In the cities. Mussulmans 
Of tl,. h,gh« r»„k generally .cron oog.rk., or co.t with . .kirt, the body fitting 
tight: or.r tin. . cbog.; in cool -obcr tbi. ,„.y be m.de „f fignn-d „ 

e »c of ailk. very gay c lors being often selected ; in colder weather embroidered nash- 
mma, or European merino, or other warm material is made use of. White stockings are 
worn, and shoe* of fine leather, more or less embroidered with gold ; white or colored turbans 
•ro worn according to custom. The ordinary cla«* of respectable Munshis will wear a simi¬ 
lar dress, but without the gay colors, generally a plain white dress ; if *„ v part is colored it 
is a scarf Ac , of the printed muslin which in EurojHj is only used for female dress 

When trowser. arc worn they arc usually narrow and long ( Ohariradir wa tang) Rut 
wm. clow. of Mn.ulm.ri. »..r lo«» trownr., ,nd Hindu nwtch.nU, .huu-kcv,.« ondotber. 
wear a wawt-ch.th or dhoti of white cloth, sometimes with a red minted «hn» »i • • 

- to foil in fold, ou aoh log, ond f^tcu.l in . .. .7d 3mumHh.^ *° 

Female* wear loose trowser*. a sort of shirt or knrta of firo cloth » i 
or scarf, which is gracefully folded over the head and oovers the whole IkmIv «lmolT 
Kashmiris arc abundant: those who trade. and arc collet <cu . 

merchant*; their female* wear a long shirt or kurta, trowser* f ' f n " ^ - ****** ot,,er 

..n.ll cop ou th. bend, ond . red olid • buck., • . Tll ,. ir T" U,f f bl “ e “"P" 1 w5th whi *V * 

pc«uli«r .h.pc, ...d «IW • k,„b • 0 ,l, rr g , *™ ° f " d or of » 

sc gMemC. h». iZ b^d. ,„.i ,^.ir ; D ho ™ 

wear no clothe* on the body at all, except perlum* r , , * " 00,!KJ trow,M}r », ultou 

oln.y. .cry dirty. ' * *«* ~ tlroy nc.rly 

Jula* and weavers and manv other working pennl* t , , 

•hcct won. round the waist like a skirt and tied up in * knot in ” 

whit* angarkau and dtogu^and turbos "hk*** *** common i the J wear 

—itbic cL» ,«r. -hit. zr 17.17 Mun ;'"*- * nd M - k <-•» *w ib. 

.___ J “ OUletm ‘« {or » ""ITer a silken scarf with gold 












qt large idirii'j* tied up into looStr tfuWfc-TS, dofie folded pagris of whik, or often pink, 
cloth. Nauriya*, a cIa*" of trader* from Hikanir and thereabout, wear a very long turban 


for ornuiMnt; nucli a el min i* called " tariff.*' The Hindu c**t« of K.iy*th* wlW 
4 Uhnrpuuji* ( literdly grain router ) ; *l*o engage in mercantile *ttd clerks' bujsinew, some* 
t l i hf-h they wear a cup. ;tnd sometimes n turbAii, 

The Sikh gentlemen went tr.jwscr* tight fitting mund the calf ofthe h-gn ; they wear also a 
hurt* or hhirt with & imrf round the waist, and same adopt * elmga, other a wear A kins ur 
scarf: they often wear a double turban, A4 presently described. 

Stkh Indies wear a knrU, of e-tlk or fine mudlii ; trowsen., which nr-'- tight mol m*da of 
striped id Ik or guthndaii; sometimes a skirt or Itng4 is worn ov*r this and the uniul scarf 
or JojMtta of [mo nuiditi, which covers the head ns well as the body. 

Sikh vilingers generally wear very little clothing. They will wear a coarse jmcri. dn-tl a khes 
or chuddar for a scarf;—And often wear short drawer* coming down to the knee, or else 
a *..rt of ’ tahbund 1 or WAistndoth. Tlie women mar a skirt or lengi. a clj«i'l*r t gem-rally 
of ml course cloth embroidered with rudely esecuied "prigs of flowers in irmti and yellow 
silk,—some also wear a ■‘clioli 1 ' or unit of itnm&eh&r, which generally lave* lhunarms bare and 
sha expose* part rif the body down to ihe was.it. 

Among the Sikhs, the ehma called Xihatigd or Ak&lls idinuld lie noticed^*very few nre now 
to he hut they dre*? entirely in dark bine j having a high poked turban, which cktries 
three steel flat rin^s—the w*r quoit of ancient Hinduism “-And also certs m'shm-t knifc-Hko 
pieces of steel stuck into the body of the turban. They wear « large item flattened ring round 
tile Heck and iron rings on the arm*. 

The villagers usually at work wear nothing but a coarse J pntkn p or turban, atni just such 
a wui*t-cloill ur* 4, safV as serve* for a covering, t If eomiuif into town they put on a ch&dar, 
or w'ra|i|icr. They wear shoe* of stout coarse leather called H dhanri." The women wear 
a IcugA, or skirl, sometime* coarsely embroidered, and pajamas or loose trowfu-rs gen* rally of 
susi (already described), Sotim classes of Mussulmans. Midis and Haifa*, wear dark blue cloth 
instead of whit", and a waist cloth tied in front like n tight skirt. 

The better class of villager* and the headmen nr litmlierdar* wear white turbans and a 
white shirt, also a khc*„ a 1*0 probably a well woven luugi for a WflUtdotli, ur a white cloth, 
of letter testure than usual. 

I will only add to ibis note a word or two concerning turbans, 

Hindu*, especially hanyus and ah. p keepers, wear A “pAgrl/' which is a turban closely 
bound in regular foil!* on the head, and she proper binding of it is an Art iu itself. 

Others who do not wear the pagri choose A loose full turban wound on without any 
particular care, and culled ** dAatfir.” * 

* I iliill ilfM'ribi the jewellery uf tbs roman ifl ks proper pine*. A tiro ii t tkkk ribg vLich 
not a complete drtlo, but Ike t*o emb «r« kwght toprther <*ml heat o^n to put uu. 

f L’sLi x J by Hi u I ui ” Iubfoli." 
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Sikh« sometime* wear the pagri, sometime* the “ dastar," hut Sikh gentlemen often wear a 
double turban. A small close fitting turban (colored) called “ *af:i " comes down over the 
forehead, and a loose dasUr, generally white, or of a different color to the unfa, in «.» disposed as 
to *hcw a little bit of the Utter underneath and just over the forehead; the effect, when the eolore 
are well assorted ia pleating. 


Mohamedans wear a dast*r usually, or else a large and loosely folded turban of shawl or 
scarf material; thia ia called M amima " or “ ahamU;" the large turban* formed by endless 
coil* of muslin tightly twitted into a rope are called l»y the tame name. 

I now proceed to give extract- which describe the dre** and habit* of the people in special 
district*. 1 

The Atnbala District .—'The dre** «.f tho men consist* of a turban, twitted round a akull 
cap ; a dhoti, or cloth fastened round the waist, and drawn up between the leg. ; shoe* ; mid 
in the cold weather, a *heet or counterpane ttuffed with cotton. Only a few of the bettor 
dressed men wear the ch.pkan (jacket,) nr udrc.i (coat.) to con nnm in the province. 
The fact is that only a few of the xennndar. have hitherto been sufficiently well off to afford 
these luxuries. Ttn»e who can afford it Wear a thin cotton jacket, in the hot weather and 
rain*, and one of dyed cotton stuffed or padded, in the cold weather. 

The Sirea District — The principal caatea in the di*trict wear dre** a. follow* • — 

8ikh JaU wear a turban (dasUr), a kurta, a short cost or jacket a «W, „i 
round the loin* called « kach," and over all a “ khe* ” or - chadar ’* as a wrapper ' 

The women of this data wear on their head* the * ort.a." a .he** , .. 

“ th. edg» with .ilk , . - korti •• ctwmur; „„l p.ij.TOM or whioh tho lowoTLTfiu tl™ 
roooa th. kg. bat brio* rerr Ion* i. gathond into faU. or wrinklo. thi, .rtkl r l .! 

«1M -MU. " o, •• p.j.m. cUuruUr ^*.***'«* 

h... thi. of .ilk, or - »«w-Uri - (u ,„oi cotton „d .ilk, ' * " cW 

Another CMto i« cllcl " n.jr.t" Th.y ,,, » o, ,h., rt tarUn. (Thodariir i, . 
rery long cloth, wound round the head ; some clasps wear a da*t4r of one colour i * 
the shorter turban or UU of another colour in-ide. only leaving a little DieM Is "T* 
exposed). In this district the - sifa M i* called M pouha." The v , P . f 1 ,e coIor 

'* kamri. ** or *hort ooat reaching to the wai.t (kamr). which i. th» 5 “ C0Teped h T » 
only half the length ; it open* down th. middle and fasten* bv V "' T , " R,,irarU " 

below thi* ia a “ dhoti "wound round the loin*, and h.mrin T*®* ^^ brWwt; 
** chkdar ** i* w°„i over all or . .bawl ofw*d (*«) fa ^ ** ^ A 

• orna " a. before, and an - angya, - a .mall stomacher covering tl,. ’ ^ **** *” 

only. A skirt or "lenga" completes the drts*. ** 11 t, P[ >er P*rt of the person 

The next caste is the M BUhnavi " Th. , 

women wear a head veil or sheet always of wool —? I,k ® *** B *J ra J * ta ~ th ® 
. woolUn stomacher or - angya " and he * ** ° f “ ” <>r * lohi,"- 

of wool. ^ lhC ^ Wilh lta ^ *t,ing (called dhaila) i, also 
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Hmhrnati*. Ammi, ffokila. Ac, wear i da*«4r on the head, on the body an '* Wjj« " 
before described, aud around the loin* a ** dhoti an I a« a wrapper,—a ** khes," ** dollar" 

( double aheet ), ** diitahi/* '* chadar " or blanket ** lohi " according to the eeaaon. The 
women w«ar the aame drr>« u the re»t; they call the ** lenga.” “ gagra " In the Punjab 
proper there ii a difference; the * gagra " ia a cheaper or common kind of “ lenga" 

The Mussulmans. Lohana* Jkc. wear on the head a pagri (dular) and aome a aalirl — 

{ a cloth, which ia white striped with black lin<-it ) Some of then wear on the body an 
wnga. other* nothing.—round the waist they w.-ar a ** taimat" or taiwand ( answering to the 
«• dhoti " of the Hindus ) and orcr all a ** lunghi " or a cliailar. 

Women wear the usual head •beet or ceil. " om* "—on the body the angya or kurta, 
on.l either the ’paijama* "or" lenga," or in cold weather both, 

r Tk* Shahpur District*. —Tin- ererv-day dress of the male portion of the Mahomedan popu¬ 
lation living north of the Jhelam river c< insists of four gannvnta—a “ mujla," a “ kurta," a"ch4- 
dar," and a ** turban/’ or “ pag " a- it i» here called. The first ia a piece of cloth about three 
vards long and ayard and a half wide, winch ia tied tightly round the waist, andallowed to hang 
in lm*e fold* over the h»w«r part of the body. The " kurta " ia a full-cut tunic, with large 
open sleeves reaching a little below the waist. The “ cldblar " ia made of three breadths of 
cloth, in length aliout as many yards, and is wrorn something in the manner of a plaid. Of 
the turban nothing further need be laid, than that ita size depends much on the social 
position of the wearer, and increase* with hts importance. South of the Jhelam the " kurta" 
is discarded, in tin# IMr it ia never seen, indeed the man who would wear such a garment 
there must be |>oa*«*eed of more tlwui ordinary moral courage to endure the jokes that would 
certainly be made at his expense The material of which this simple clothing is made, ia the 
ordinary coarse country doth, except that along the rivers, especially the l henab, colored 
lungis are often used as - mujias." The " Kalian,** the chief camel owners of the 8hahpur 
Teheed, an? also much given to wearing " lungis." The Hindus to a great extent follow 
tlie fashions of the Mabomedsna among whom they live, in regard to the use of the " kurta, 
but their mode of tying the turban is somewhat different, and the “dhoti replaces the 
“mujla," the difference between garmenta being in Uw manner of putting them on. 

The Mahomedan women slao wear the “ mujla/* (tying it somewhat differently to tho 
meu), and this ia usually a colored “ htagi.” Tlnrir other garments are two, the "choli," 
and the “ chkdar." The former has short sleeves, and fits closely round the breast-, leaving 
the remainder of the b-dy bare, except where a *uiall lappet hanga down aud hides the 
stomach. The “ eb4d*r *’ is a piece of cloth about three yards long and one and a half wide, 
worn as a veil over the head and upper part of the body, from which it falls in graceful folda 
nearly to the feet behind. The - choli ** is generally made of stripe of many colored silk, 
the " cbddar " of a coarse but thin description of country cloth called “ dhotsr," sometimes 
dved. but more often plain To this the “ Thai " ia an exception, where veils of many colors, 
the patterns farmed by spots disposed in a variety of ways on a dark ground, are the rale. In 
the hills, colored ganiei.ts are scarcely ever seen. The Itydu women of the Khatri class 
eresr full trowsera oalled “ rattan." made of a »triped material called “ susi," the ground of 
which is usually blue. Over the head is a thrown a “ chidar" of coarse cloth, prettily 


Prow Major Davits’ StUiwaent Report. 
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embroidered in many colored silks, called “ pltulkariand round the upper part of the bodv 
is worn » loose ** kurta ” of silk or mualin. The women of the “Arnra ” class are clothed 
like the Khatranis. except that in place of the trnwsers, they wear a skirt called a "gagra," 
and sometimes the " mujla.” It may be added, that it is the invariable rule, even among 
Mahon.edana, that a girl aliall wear a “ kurta,” and plait the two front tree** of her hair, 
until ahe i« married. 

For the costumes of hill districts, and those about the foot of the mountains the following 
•cries will serve as descriptions. 

In Hushyarphr. the Jata Ralfta,Musulman Rajputs, and Hindu Rajputs. Gujar*. Rrnh. 
mans, abound. The Gujars and the Hindu Rajputs and Brahman* are mostly in the bills, and 
the Gujars are here described as peacable and quiet, unlike other districts where they are 
the reverse,—Wing great thieves of cattle. 

The costumes of the plain-dwellers do not differ from the foregoing descriptions For tho 
rest the fallowing extract will supply information. It is taken from Barnes* Report. 

Ka.,ra District.—* 591. The ordin.r, eh,thin* of th. poorer clre.ee .r, for the men, « 
CUtUrnf. 1/re. 'topi’or .lull cup. for »turh»n ie ecldom orne.er worn » 'kurti' 

or frock reaching to tire weiet. or e 'cliolii * which ie Alnmitar 
garment only extending somewhat lower, and ‘ kach 1 or breeches. Tor long trowser. *r* n t 
" in vogue. In addition to these three articles, the peasant usually carries with hi™ t * 

•* * jiattu > or blanket, which in hot weather he twists as a turban to defend his head from the 
rays of the sun, or m winter wraps round his body, as » highlander flings his plaid. 

" The frock and breeches are usually made of cotton w«v..r, V.„ •« 

** julalia, and cut and sewn into shape by the village *sui* or tailor T| ** T T?*" ° F 
“ texture, generally in alternate square* of white and black wool the onlr ” ^ ^ ° f h ° m * 
“ »«• of squares. In the ruins people travel about barefoot as tl. J *! in U '® 

•• .ho., hot in SI oth.. .ereon. 4 uLu, ** *■» 

“ Tlie higher clasae* of course wear whatever they please Tlieir 

- o|T English fabric and formed into shape, to suit t'he f M , lio n or pL jre^T”" ^ 
11,e only peculiarity u that the ‘kurti* is commonly retained bv 

dreas they all shew great coxcombry and taste. * ' ' * n<i 10 tiie head- 

" Two or more turbans of different colours are arti.ticallr ^ . 

“ ronnd tb * hnA *° M the colours to advantage an 1 TTn i ° 8 * th * r ' and l*>ur»d 

•* folds over the right ear. Tl.e usual mixture is a red l f ln *«»vy yet gm^i 
-.nd.lHi.fcrt u .Iw.i. becoming. Like .1, „ th „ ££*'" h ‘ tori*,. 

- «w«ud, .nd 1 hire eeen re m .„y „ '* '• "Mims lu.licrnu.l. 

“ chore, wrapped mnnd the heed 0 f .'|,U| dlnJr «®» »«? judiciou.iV 

" -crein* «*«d TreU end rerefc. Tire. ■!„ .L, .. . I’™ 1 ’ 1 ' *"> *l» Tery fond „f 

- .f gn.d, g m«d eonirtime. M , wl , ‘ , * bH ° f -ri„ J 

“ bracelet, sui necklree. of be.de J. „ >le |j whll guU ' ffurJ 11 "U <b<pla/ gold „ , U ,„ 
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• i T..rv uictunitque. On ordinary orcwion. they w,-ar *»«• 

“ The female drew i» »h»o . P h * choli' which cover- the bre«*U, 

.hole body, fitting Cl* »» Jw th « _, |i„ t o„ *,1. day., though the Ub.il- 

aunpta color. and an, both m«w ^ , f Hkiuglr altar* Tha ***** ** *‘ ,on,ci 

| manta wo the «•••«. *•“ tMtUr ” *" n ) >> ,, lich „ t ufflhe eatromitioe. or the whole ir«™r.,t .. 

• with print* «.l*er «» g" 1,1 P*“ • , , r , ■ donatin' or mantle m»Wa<l of being » 

. treked eo.or.U.^M^ ^Jj Tb . • eholi • » rf •**, 

* .implw white U trnnaform* ...to ^ ^ ^ >rtjc| „ of j.wellery. The nee nog 

r gay material, and the per*'" “ or,,,m Bywr woman who U not unm.rrie.1, nor » 

“or ‘Win 1 fo the moat ».««»•• »"“•.. i, , if .nwerM «?•. -hew. that the wean* 

'• widow. di.playn thi. piece ofh""}- luW , r cW . re.tr.cted to .ilrer. other. 

I £ ZT'Z JS of gold,' in circumference Bu.it* only by the t-t. of the 

“ rz. u . gtr-t f-Hety of i 

" Girth women nre rery food o n P ecaatabli produce of the forced* 11", dre*. .. 

.. or |>iece. of porcelain ( **) and bc£ the ogeulh P^ ^ ^ „ u.ta or 

o the coetume adopted by H '" d,U ;7‘ or „. tt ico.t, .nd eery w.ldo... the doru or gown. 

“ coquetry. They ne.er »e»r the (,*** . T |„ gown of the lower cU«e. - 

.. They reetrict thenuelrc. to loce troww howerer, to the higher rmuk.. 

•• made uau.lly ofcoar« chint.. Then, h ' r • .ppreching to um.lm.aud 

- the pnaw.j, which U . cotton gown of rery hgt.t 

* ra>J * 0f V * ri “ U * **•'■ C :' 0r ’"' 1 w . ar . drew of which the priori,, nl>.teri.l - woollen doth. 
Lahut .—The Lal.ul people wenr 

and which rewmble. the drew nhore de.en o„ . . wni.t-eloth “ gdehi. “ and 

The men wear a coat (chria) ^"-are th.t .t U et.endrd at 

.hoe. made of a thick l«.ther wle oblong in .h ^ ^ > ^ work of .triog, .u.h a .ho. 

make room for the great toe, the uppe P or r , th , r aandal. made of “ b.gar 

i. called -pita." to the rery w.ld p«t^ »*, cpedallv for crowung o.cr 

gnu. ( Er.oplor.rn V :) and •!» ° f tj”'““ M u . thick "chfdar" or-mpper 

rocky path, and -ao-y by the «* * ki “ i ° f kr °“' h 

of woollen cloth, fastened o c 

Tl.e Karf that the Lahul women wear .. call* ^p«^ thetopa, or cap, the gachl 

Kulu .—The Kulu men wear a khuntl” »«d other article* the Mine. 

.r girdle.frock cl,* Chela. - *V*^ > „d they .Uo wer a longta.lof l*mk 

The Kulu women*, bed cap » - of ,h. plrin. and called jath-. 

woollen tliread plri«dinto them own >« ‘ „ „,j the w *omcn wew long legging*, which 

The .ha.1 or ^ in fold, round the leg, andthum for 

heing made for too long or « lcggmg , arc call* “ paunche.** 

the sake of warmth in the wmter, such w&S b 
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An ornaments women also wear enormous anklets, like huge fetters, of zinc and lead 
rudely carved with pattern, dec.: these are called “gunkare " and another variety • kangmj 
The weight is considerable. ° 

. . *?. Jakh ' 2“ , T'.r Tlw f ° l '". wi " < ' lc “ u,lli * «*«*•<» -“f'y from CnuninyW, 

Ladakh, p ,h> 3 . I be men of Ladakh wear a cloak of woollen, thick and warm. «► • 

“ 1 lie ilck i, celled fa-ynw*., it i. ra.de like ... ordinary drag, or drra.i,,g go.,., either 

-I,... or k|,ud™.g. the ...turd dirty grey of the wool. It i. Uerer.Jl.ed .„d u„er 
taken off till it falls off. 

.. m ."T - ** I" 8 * fn>m k " M * ** h »" “*"« woollen legging, (died rffono. 

.. Ml'I a“ 'r'f- e '“ aU * r<,U " J '** *' lJ •»«»«> by . garter 

„ * h ‘ < ’ l, '■ wou " d ‘Pinj'y round the leg from the ankle upward,. The 

. gorier generally l,l.ck (. woollen Upe) hut eometime. red. On their head, they wear 

* “ " ' T' " * k ’' “**■ “ fUtl, y ** ll, «r clonk#, or cepe of .lieepekiu with the wool" iuiido 
m.d with . Urge flap behind which cover, the track of the neck u well ra< the e.re. 

. 1 , 1 ' 1>< " , '' r d, "T U "”* fur C,t “ 0f U " •''*!»• Their boot, .re of felt 

w.tl, role. of .beep or go*t ek.n, which .re turned up .11 round and ee, D to ,he felt. 

- i. tl T '"’ ‘ , r,r 'r‘? °, r l '"' Mt lK>0t “ °P*" *» th ' front- »" d » .flowed to fall orer .omething 
n the in timer of the bo„u worn in Engl.nd in Clrarlc. II’, time. The - Umw " wear red 

„ ‘ °' km " ,Wth ' ^ ^ 0t "* ra '“" J —» »iU of coloredXth ra .U 

" The Ladakhi women wear a black wo,lien i*,.!,.,* _ut _ t . . , 

u colors (and stamped with a pattern on the stripes) trciier' II ^ pett * W>at of m * n J 

-rraching below ,L raid-leg' Oeer .11 £y.TI ^ 

“ " mther ekewered in front by . Urge iron or brace needle. “* ’”" r ' d 

- JJU’rr Cl ‘“'“ h n” ° U, ‘ ilU of th ' ‘ li “ «•*»’ b “‘ «■— i« better circumatnnce. 

- r *?■ r'r" * bro * j ^ 

“ or with »lk. Their bead, .n- .Iw.w L.T , -beep-kra chrak etther with broc., 1 . 

” fUiU which bang roundlTh^XX fr^. ‘ * — 

: the wra„. raid U ueudly ed £2£££* ^ “ 

aw covered by semi-circular woollen lappets fastened to M « v. • ' ? Tl [,e ear * 

“ black fur, generally of the utter skin, called’ hmdu • • •" ^ ^ b ™ wn or 

u or fine according to eircumstanoe* • f or the r n.J wi 1 U * J m m * de coar>e 

* ‘b. ..yU md oratend of their Upp^. M "T'" ^^ 

“ of their bonnet.. * P ' J “ > bidw. do upou the Irah.on 
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Cost cm ea of Stitt. 

Jt is now time to drecribc iho dress of the remote pitiyioce of Split. Excellent 
illustrations of this will he found in photograph* ( which are better than p*g« of lctter p^) 
in Mr, Egcrton's Toltuue on his tour in SpitL 

The dram rf the me comM. but of a pair or law** of «M* I*/«* to 
and the lop of woollen cloth of different colors lint a bit of fellow or red, and am » «* 
of Week, Mcured under the knoo by n garter. Thus* are- railed " hlun. Tlio u,.j ... uum'.i. 

La „ | w * coat of thick home-made blanket, with long ekirls, belted round the »»» with a 

coam scarf. 

Therdl wear enr-rinp end neeklecnofturonoi^ eonlVmd emberVrad. r -my hen 

lhJ ;. 7 \ . n , Al lcVO IwluU with its flint and attt .1 Wtging to it; *ud cl 
ji inm pipe stuck m ins U ek, U l « * irinkint; yotooL On their heudu they 

ittlc wooden bowl in the breast o m oo* u-..^ ^ ^ rf ScoU .i, ^ tho loose tap ' f which 

roaotsllj wear a little round capv ,n tl ' im . , .. , ordinarily go ImrehcadteU, 

a™.™ the neck Youths, oxaept thaw m b'ff 1 P 4 *" 5 ®* m : - 
hangs down o«r the ^edonesW onu or two tumuoiao bead* » tW.r 

Hus women aUo go tmrehuaded* 1 he unxiuun 0 * Tlitf ilrt JlS of tho 

mar, hut the married ene. a **>*• tucked into tho 

comen i, a long gown Uk. that odhemmh »d | “ y their honor be it 

aooti, which ere worn like Vh™ working in Hie field* (for ell tl.0 ton.. work 

laid tho S|>Iti worotn do not mn<>U, \^ muV0 the pcr£k (fchhli is h«wj ) 

^et^ldMitC* dlln from the two undone of which h. feriem d to Urn 

shoulder, tho other to tho belt, 

Captain nay mention* thnt.br ****££ X^L 

the mm of the leg, the vacuum u filled up with hhuaa, >- '“K« 

' The women weer their hair yMjotjr'u^bcfcd-drvtaeii^knih^ibo 

one long plait. Women «n no •« ' rf vb<nt , bale; and pemw; liter «t yak's 

Chinese Mum. ®“ ^ killed by .trangutathm to avoid •Hutting their 

i fcJS drunk hut prepared with butter and aalt. t 

Tho collection lihgting the Kangrn, Kulu, Uhul, aud Spilt drm*. counted of ic 
following :— 

639 _A perik or women'. head ernweent from Spill. 

. _ lai.a+ii strao citdina; in n ikmblo tassel, which 

Tliis consiirts of s bmg leather ^ -ip ••_ ^ . g ;i ltl ailwf or bnfti fUn-shapci 

bati-s down from the back of t “ , h ^ tJ ft|ic fare two long ornamented 

ornament, which comes down to tho fibred on before alMul to, 

t^l, hang down, and behind hang* ih* tad^ A. P^- P - 

which i* cor«FUd with Urge turtpioisre P*®ced, and oU 


t^drtvu's Spiti, 


f Cafitmii Eci-wtr 
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Class JE\ 


b,U Ky.,* t* bluo pattlo. M of flaw,, and not worth above 5 rupees an « . t „ey 

: ,m V ‘‘‘T M " -P. Jprt« HwrtioM ho had prat diffltmKj in obtaining tbs 

h^t'l^oTl of’™ 1 ] 0 11,6 ElhlbIti ° n ° f lm - — "» <* that 

wonum miurthnva cm# ■ ™* ***?* fjut ™7 ™»d 

, ' j oonwqofliiiijfi ns the turquoise* are obtained with i* ftrium-a 

bavesowt.mua long to wait before their daughters can be marriei * 

640, —Hill woraan’a dress (lowered with silver and gold {Kaugm and Kulu.) 

Tliis is a scarlet shirt made of imported cloth and covered gaudily over with series 

etehTv mir f" 11 f";, r : u s* !,y u>» . 1 ™^ potto™ Jit* 

„ * ; ,° F , " ,)0(l ' :n “"*» «ith a gummy mixture, over this common 

go and h«f a put, which adheres where the gum is, thus forming n mittara in 

gold or si Ivor on the cioth ground. Sncli gaudy dresses are worn on festival wcusions. 

641, — Woollen girdle, Kidu. 

I his | 3 nothing myro tW n long rope or mther piece of folt nipm^ which , 

miMand^tho Wfti * fora girdb;it ,, Dot tvis Z op tike .2?^ 

^ iyce of 1 PM 1 ®* the wool lioJding togetlaor owing to its felting property ^ 1 

642, -“^\ F ool!ou picket, Kulu. 

643»“—IVoolIon gaiters or loggings, Kutn. 

644.— Cap, KuK This » n thick ring of felt, wfckfc encircles the WT +h„ „ -1 it 
of .1.0 ring being covered with doth. Otherwise describing it, it may bo Jffc “ „ f"* 
oap of 6o*™ black doth, the odg. of which is dovolojKal into a thick roll or ring 

* - “£££ szzzifsiszz rr 1 r-v- — *■ 

“''■““‘i. tKriJssr 

646,—-Shoes of Bngiir gnisa. 

These nn; n rude kind of ■!..),ui* ^ . 

Ixiuml on to th* feet for waiting or ifttW climil ^ tnnnafanum : they arc 

riJgv-s where the but® foot would be cut, and where tf °.!Ir Jag ^ d **& **ttvw 

« cm, and whore the orduuuy ahoe could not I* w OJriL 

64 7 t — Shnen of hern i> called f+ Shrli w tk . k i , 
on the res.] Iwtwera Kutu am! Simla. The nolo 'fa ■» «flw SOM 

into n thick mat and shaped --„ . , f of Felt or of herap made tm 

net-work of woollen thread* _ \ ' * °° 18 a liin of closely woven 

648. — Shoes made of whe. t kraw, Kulu ( ^ ^ } 

649. — Dress from Lflbtd— ftet-q tj it 











S^or/i 'or j-rebtre 

(■/«// j 


Praytr rrl ts / 
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a gi rt m—ftlso aowo Blmw thcea. ^ THbekfl tbo woollen cloth is adletl “ rN.mibu 

RCtmeciZ Nam bo. 

The warp is of O^fUik.ri,-' ® of the tag* °t hoir, the *»t 

Lalml wool is used fo( tho shuttle llircod. A coat cosla Ils 3-0-0, tl» *"**« J ' ' .’ 
tlio girdle IS Liimiu, nod rap 6 aunoa. The tnwiet* am of immense length, tIu * '* 

remedied l,y wrapping or rather gathering them in folds wmd lbu 1*S*|>t°th« knee, for 
the ante of warmth. 

The straw slums ora made by *»&*$* straw in water, after which i, is Wen 
with a mallet end twisted into the requisite form. Everybody makes his on n 
on a long journey , usually cany an many pain with them a. they aspect to speed days on 

tiid march. 

650.—Lima's dress, girdle and BliMa-Labul, Kovd. H- A J.Kcnt 

This appear, to be a men woollen gown and girdle of the common <M™r the 
superior Luune and Abbot, woar yellow robes on state occasions, and other ►.*.««• * 
which are Cfaineae figures ; their headdresses are gigantic pnwM of carved wood work. > 
Bfif illustrated in Mr* l^gcrtou'j! J^uruiil. 

I have unco seen a very euriooa drcaa of a Lama of the Deligpa ■ ** 

consists of a jacket of dull red woollen cloth ( dyed w,th madder} calle.1 « -l. _ 

(pmaoenee-V uZ ) ; trowsem, a deck called blagoe ( proao.W logo ) a - ’ ’ 

whbh is a broad strip of red clod., which is strained tightly nor*, tho shoulder, ami hell* « 
Zd» the devotee L the preulb* stooping posture he adepts when engaged m med.tatom, 

TliU belt in Cvkllc'I * ngytii'ilut^- r " 

This dross was Mwompanicd by throe iartrumrnts . one, the pmvtr wheel railed 
iam ureisa “ 1 J , . . .» r (rt| Rn JlS j s 0 f iron wire fi*ud 

^jmarniaplumna 11 j H opmSata of a. ooppt f uvlmid am-imiMitnl uitli gilvu* 

into a wooden handle. Sometime, the cylinder is made of silver, or ornament da,,1, eili.r 

letters embossed on it; the cylinder contains a central core of doth, "-.t™* ^ 

the strap or tape on whirl, prayer, era bribed ; the cylinder ., ...mle to rotate bvj do 
with Z hand, and ivs to the upper part a short piece ofcha.n w.tha ^ 

is attached, when once set going it is easily kept in motion I the prayer. *"»«•£ 
raid when the cylinder tnras. Prayer wheels of SCjS<5 « 

the side of 4 hill titrc&m and so turned by wiiter 1 

sceptre, a small implement made of a boll metal colled ‘'kkra* (p—ftho)- It. 
b 1 i^|K 5 will bo bcl'd in tlm wflfiift d jil.ii e. 

A thin! implement is a blunt dagger, the blade of iron, tho handle dmpnd *^™S 
like the dorji nnd of the same n.obd; it is used net for fighttog purposes but for meant-,,,.,., 

imJ charms, &c* , 

651 -Woollen eap-Kcvd. H. A. J«cl» TW» l» a*U hat Mmothmg l.ke on. hug- 
. , n t. f tins 4 emm felt. v«ry ensily turnc i into 

list w-idca-wako , H is made either win « or bhnk < „t 

any shape, the rim can he worn up or down dm. thorn are l > 
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Yarkand* Those Ncnt i*> the Exhibition hivd first received a binding round the edge with 
velvet A cap «Krt3 JU % but if made of pashm or shawl wool to, 4. 

Ii. was interesting to find in the Exhibition nmen" the curious products of the wild 
!'• ji- -.f Liihul, iLset >•: %>.••:• >'.*.-.I stocking* ntde by I. d.uli girla undue xhw 5ujn;riiitviideuco 
of the ladies of the Kydang Mission, 

CHUttti Costumes; 

The people i-f tlio Chaurfih district wear the usual greyish white woollen clothe a girdle of 
drtrk brown woollen <n- felt raps ; their head -droit} is a tall woollen peaked cep of the bhiuc. color 
and material ns their dm■ ■ ; — the cap has a dc?ejj rim which is tamed upwards, and the rim 
being rut through in front ends iu two projecting points into the top of the cap. The 
people frequently have a string or garland of dried yellow and purple flower* strung on 
sd tomato ly with piece* of white talc : this has some religious import. 

The men licit?, as oil over the hills, have rude silver omotnents and great beads of 
fimlKT, ounm times also coral and turquoises of a eoar*e kind. Samples were sent of a 
cloak or chi "go, a toll cap ami waistband and girdle; these canie from IWnmor. 

Tlie women or the "ChtntSh* district of tho Ohnmba HiUs, wear ft small cap of 
cotton cloth. with it triangular peak or tail hanging down behind, a woollen coat, uud narrow 
trowsert gathered iuto folds on the leg. 


In the Pang! district the men wear a short thick grey woollen cant reaching to tho 
W "i s vim l b T fl heavy either of woolten rope or of 11 blanket, wrapped round iU 

w aist- The legs are usual fy bare, except in the case of the richer agriculturists who wear 
w -IU n ir,v,.,‘t Straw hW colled ‘V*V am univomally woru. On tho had Mi 
w ollcn skull cap : small tiwklm of amber, coral, am wont, The women wear a ho™ 
blanket M a shirt, a bivud girdle of woollen doth, and the Wlv is covered by a \fanlLet 
wCvnx ‘ nad iUt ' ls ™ emb thrown over tho shoulders like a plaid and secured 

h;tU 1 [1 ' S'"»^ Wn tin Mr head they wear n high woollen caj V the crown of which Is broader 
th in the W* ■ and h mgs over. Thrir ornaments am large earrings, ueklaecs of oonvl 
Ev.ry worn nU w t ,,r« a large round bross plats .Impended bv an iron chain' and 
hst.gmaevrrthelu-v^nbms^n, im.| generally a hunch of bmss ponu^gnumtoa, which 
ai‘" holloa and jingle together t 5 Einc bracelets or ^kimis' are also wore 


1 t,o IhuUhist vlllogwa of Pang! nro rather better dressod^at least the wealthier 
chts&k Tim mm went woollsa caps, small cartings, and a woollen coat The women wear 
a cotton petit with tig],t sleeve*, woollen trowaor*, a blanket for a scarf They also w aL r 
thi Wl1 “? tW rUte » t! ^ nhf ' r wit2j «m iuiTuenw profusion of loUg and short ncekWos of 

TT'LrV" 1 " ?' T l ,° W 0,1 ““ W * —■ «P lji«* in Iw on tb. top 

. ,. 1 ' * ' cr 1 ornmnent hanging over tlio forehead, no,! ehm mid frWes 

d "’™ d ;” S 7"!" * ld * ° f t,Ifi *«. Anfcta, of Irauclira Of br^poteng™^ „ r , JJ 

worn ; the ■ pnla, or straw shoes complete the costume. 







C tos X. 


IIS 


'n.wwpwfa. th 8 uwi — w. 

already been deseribed- 

COSTL’ME or THE HELL TjtlltES Of Si 31 LA* 

m« w . >», * «* r , srtix ] z 

repo or wteo of cutwu doft—w MnWh. «"«i a •“ ? wum in Kuhl 

Wi«8 tint lki*k edge or ring. *’ , ' b g™ f ^V' Crto., -' Spill Journal h*« q™**^ 

and firm red in ft photograph at page 8 of Mr. l * 

11 Their shoe, in of woollen folt with tether *°1". 

j «-.-•*-— rr ssjtsk; jss 

bj£rs.'S—ss-?“-*“•**“ -■»■■*”*— 

..udj- colored korchiof is thrown over the hood. 

Tho people in the lower Hill State appear orcessivelv fond of i™“ with 

silver flowers, fas.: all cotton doth is imported from tlm plan* 

*. Simla oo,lection contoiiied £ 

bet! 3 tL^sll/tv-tir fotnte widt lb« or ri*» of - 1 “* 

noticed, however, the chock or (dud so common... Kite 

0OSTtntB* o? tuk FlOjiTieu* 

—«*• «-r; r 

to tho late Major Jaima elinnnm, ) ■ l uilllUjut , an Kabul, and to Vignu mid 

Tuwfte Report; besides dm works of Borneo add “l 

to Jacqbiemti'nVa Travels. „ t . , 

„ of tbc dotliing worn m the D<™Jirt I have burned 
■652*— Deha Gfi4*i t|lc clow b 

tLo following wirticulMfl i— , 

W nlMnatidEUduli^ Hindu taco wear loose i^mts 

Th#mare too pnnflW d*** ,. v bita but mc«3u»11j «ton*. 

railed “ slutnti, 11 nnd H)nieti"i» K ^ “ PWjifcWi" ™ ftn nndwMt 

« Atigarita" ut a long ooat MHbidg down ■ a , wV€ ^ onpiki, when n^aMte, 

under tho angwrkn ; a wrapper or c « A . tM „. „ piece of muslin 

Ditstdrs or Curiums air not ’ nJ furmB three turban .; Montana, red 

is divided into three pieces ten <*■^ ^ ^ 
or pink turbans are worn. A cotton cap is wore 

Mussulmans wear paijamarr^.hiop to orrtt A Jxutihsn 

ttlt ttdtdt.3 also a atete te .-mpprr, or alsu tha vhMar . 

* a 33«^ ™ broited ou uci ud * 
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Class X 


TW BiCl'icIlui wourjoGae pciijaiuai; *?*[. mimv 

cluukr or jnttka, ‘ ruul tlje kurtn ns before pud the 


Hindu women wear a pleeted skirt ail fed «- 
«■ d,k.V owfcroitorf, !md * Klut c1i1Im1 „ ^ 11 W,CQ 


or stomacher called 


Mussulman women wear cither n “ iru-'rn” ri - + . . 

"tfiukUmd," eoafttimwbotb. end * e&d * chela er atotn&eher 


■Out 


"* ^ ^ ‘ « W ML. h lieu of to chola #nd 


6 M,-H i/ M[A CfHtTTT lf E 


itnnts *[£ S*SX <, ai!£' 

“ “ lhc Kl1 ™" *■* <*« l»ttor omWoidorud with i-./ld. f!" ,le nn<l roller 

toll <.pL . OTX tU,U0 ’ lUd 0,W <*/«« of a top 

M- 1 " «"«* ■»« M looking „ 11Kll VuJ ‘ 'T* rr ' ,,n 4bbo “tod, 

*. lw n 7 ,,f u, ““ ** lwk “S. toif ...kod wW ^ " r * 1 “ **" Ihbk i tkm 

p le «e» of cotton »«ry dirty aiul raggrrf. 5, “ ,,, ° “ ™i° «p of nondescript 

M 4 .-W«fc| Ctamn™, b ,, 0 Distinct, „„ B 
Wo following [articulAT* w«o k«Dy obtoiocd , 

Extra Antauit Commissioner at Bium, T 1 " tll ™ rLrni0 hj Mehom^ fJn ^ t Kj ^ 

The Wimris tiru tLe hill ^ , * 

*“” i to «, tl. iStotooftC^I^ 0 ^ th ° *“"> “dftowat 

n«d. ™ed, oUu porridge Of A^Wy’ “* of too, md mutton-meet *, 

Tim clothing of the bms& is as followt -_a turl j , 

Tt ™ TU * ! U ,< T ^' ™* jard to [im3 k J^Z’ I"' * ^ "dtatf, » 

c-1,1 a.,,1 m the hiKftch den of TWfr Kfml ^ ^ , ' L/ ' w of n dark blue 

’- U ‘ bk " ir ««‘t ll H™ 0 fj i ti|Ji a ^ l .r Ri , w / ' ^ flUop cla^ white: toInc . of 

Tlip nest article of Jnsj to bo -t i . 

“ ,I ' yl *>'H' it i« "^dly wfcikoMd of c^raoY r CUd " r ' in Wm« dinkw • 

;! t r Trr 

- ' ™ **“ ln “t of to niirt tbe l " r B° >«» wiclo Clod 

^otnen work ooibroidomi 
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paitcms In silk or cotton. Such & shirt in called locally “alum," and its price varies froui 
■ -nc rupee to thret^ this is very commonly used, 

Maltfci and rich people wear “ angarkas, ” mode of white cot to ei cloth, without 
seams, and which are locally called " haiku/ 1 ' 

Other clothe* are mad* to fit the body (i, e, arc Diode with soanLi 11 chin," ami not left 
l lose liko the rest)—theae arc catted "ctkoL” 

Paijaraa^ or trowners, called iu Pashtd “pwdok” or " partok, ** arc worn loose and 
Jar.-', noil of white cloth; and Lu the ALiMud clau r the poor jMoplo uml laborer* wear tlum, 
Ifl.L'lu of white wool 

The women's clothing Is thus described ;— 

They generally wear on the head a 41 aipatW of dark blue color, and made of eocruo 
rotten cluth—they locally call this " UktaL" Old women do not wear bln* cloth, kit one 
dyed grey with earth; and young women (ns they null them in IWUvi Njyixmatut ^lumrai ) 
do not wear a M aipatta," but another scarf ed led “jatuai/* which i* white ami embroidered 
with u p rigs of colored flowers ; for this a scurf called ** hwig/ti rh is some time* sulntl- 
tuted. It is a striped doth, in black and white, and with a silk border, 

Tho “kurta saiuusa,” or body garment, called in Wkvri dialect “khat," ia of two kinds ; 
one “jaUna hhatand tho ether u girddiuuv khit" Tho first sort Lu worn by uuinnmcd 
women, and La loose and seam 1 ess, find of red colored ''chef 1 or print; the second k inti in worn 
by married women. It i* nude of dark red or dark blue coarse cloth, and is ofb-n embroidered 
with silk down the front: the VVaziri women work thin themsetrcB. Just k>W [be lircaitt 
the skirt commences in a great many pleats, and reacboa down to the feet. When chono 
women go out on a journey or to work in tho fields, |cu. f they tie the end of ihis skirt up 
on to their backs. 

The women's trow,sera am called K pirtok " r or xt pardek those for unmarried women 
am white, and for umnTtd women are made of "'a-uai. 1 ' There arc several kinds of u ijuti,* 
called M vegumei/ ”iadr khub, rr “slsar khesh,'* which are used for milking pt^juau; their 
fashion is this, that they fit light to tho log a* fur a* tho knee, and shore are Ioee*e, 
Children's dreai does not differ from tho former and is culled by I be &arne name ; detFen-uco 
only being made of course in »ixe. Young children, do n-.t wear the ptirjani.iy, thev only 
wear a ktirta (jacket) and kanibc or -thiri They wear on their feet sandals, called ( * jubli- 
mirri fr and li kulluiJ ohirmi, ri ’ and exceptionally shoes. 

The food or the Bsunchis consists chiefly of Imrlcy and Indian com, They rarely 
use whentcu floor, and the female* am never allowed this luxury, A singular feature in 
the 1 Liu rich i costume is that tin? men never w^r woolkat clothes out of doura, lit the 
oddest weather they generally appear in linen (eatton) garments, and this not from poverty, 
nor from any prejudice of caste or religion. The only cause they can assign is custom, 
and It* origin is not to bq traced, ( Ckmspoudoiice on Settlement of Dora Ismail Khan, 
Set 25. ) 
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f i , ThC TW I>C ?l e wc * r dttrk Ull ° clotl,r * 1*“£» with a ml bonier. I notion 
the follow i iij Account of them from Abaauft irtweLj (JS2G—183S)* which mav bo intenartinw 
to lie modem visitor of Bimnu. - 


Ll On tljo mmo plum as Murwnt, tlac Bautm people have besides a difference in their 
coit,m,o p a nrnallcr itaturs thau tho inhabitants of the former pW Th* Marwmti* 
“ m cw» white linen {cotton), in much the same manner as tho Pathuna mi 

ti of t,w r " ^ The people of Baum wear dark clothing, ami are fond of W* 

wtEh omamexitiil holers. Both iu draw mil appearance they assimilate with the mumi 
-tain tribes. They are very Wo t and remarkable for entertaining an etprkd* 

" They are eluent in eulugiums upon their country, and tho exdnumifou * My own<Ll 
4t B&unu I ’ is frequently uttered by them. * n ' r 


655.—Pi “] t Awn a Cost™ es- 


The dress ofao A%h*ii—male or female—has hceu coirectlv described hv thn rr i, 

Mounlat.mvt KlphinsW, at page 313, Vot. 1., of hi, -CaoboL " it may l„ ® 

in addition, that the luugi or «carf, of nriooa degrves of cost mid cieollence. i. C ™ 

all, from tho E. Jnef or Khan who struts about consequentially, diaplayiiup the u 11 C ° IUnic 1 Jn U * 
border of kin finer mat, to tho humble ploughman, who miw J JJL H ^ 
the coar-ost material. wiib n border and edging of ,i difTorent eolon.d thread „ ‘ T “t!" of 
” 01 r “ ri ™ aAan ’ b “ «* ™»* ■« blow, whether Of ,ho finer a 


Amongst tho ngncultarwl popolotion. a scarf of tie darkest blue, with a -Icon b™d 
of crimsonand jroHow -.Ik ga.il,, b„t not inolcgnntljr, InUtnriqd, i. much ia falon „tj 
our.: to be wont at fun. and tatiwb. Tho boat of thorn am made at llangi ;□ Kol.it T 
prices of ararvos vary from It,, I to 100, or rooro oven, nccordinn to Ilia cmviI™ , " e ? 
embroidered border, Tho Inngi U often twistoii iutna bead-dmas, the bonier, whether *io^ 
or eintmmlervd, being cooipicnoualy displayed, It ia aim, -onetime, uso d a, a waist-b^d 
nnd ocean loaaJly to cover tho whole boij like , h „ plaid of tho Scotch highand' 
The wnd .no.1, of waanog tho tnrban among* Afgbmm ia graceful and becoming, Anu, ^ 
the young men much atretic laid npon tho proper twitting „ p and adjuatnfent ,T 
■•i ■rriitieut to the head. The moot approved arc ganrmlly worn around a enodl 
nkutl cap, the tip of which peom from amidrt tb» »mp™*d fold, of the patkn, T, 
trow-era « - pi, Jama, are invariabl, lo*e: amongat agriculturiah., of a bluoii g™ 
atreakod with crimson. The bettor olasaea wear white, or silken trowsen of Tiriou/colots, 


The dress of the hit! tribes is an inferior imitation of ihnt of His it- itita in 
T^lcje Some trihen h fl ve dUtinguishing pceulbrity, an for insUnce the Swati, J! 
Tkmaini, who recede each other at mice l 3 y certain atripea peculiar to the trow^ 
in each conntry, —w-tat anal.,gone to tho distinguishing rtrip, of tartan amon-sTe 
Scotch bighfouden. Amungst*th* A*idii who trade mwt with Peahnwnr and Kolr^ Z 


A ^ 


! Tui, L, P7. 


I 

^ ■ 
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tha At UfflfctnH an<l others, drab or “kh£ki" J&vm to linvq bcom ’ ;i f.u'uriw color, 
mainly, it in presumed, on account of the cuv.-eiliueut it affords to tha ama in of likU which 
thoaa wiki men cherish around their pcrseus* 

The Peshawar collection contains a number of interesting specimens, 

656. — £7Ij43], Kazlhildu hit, called “ pup:!kb." A tall block curly lamb-akin bat 
mado of f< post Imrri tya? (Hkin of black kmb of Kjudkal) 

G57 t —[7C47], Chogu or long orer-coat of gram-colored potto, ( choga pattu 
nakhudl ). 

G5Sh—[ 7<j4S]. Cbflgn of Camels’ hair? Chogi kurli t 

G 5 9.—[ 76 4 3 ], Cliogn from Ku nh gar, 

660.— [7650] Khoaa Kand o h fi r h A stout clonk with sleeves of solid wliito felt. 

601.—{7651]. A woman's head drc. 5 % chaimi or jKLjrfndti. A long silk baud ending 
in gold tassdbs used for plaiting in with the hair. 

66 2. — [C332], Small cap of (vuTidiFuir* also one fifi HU Faskawiir, These arc small skull 
caps quilted, of cotton or silk, and embroidered—simit iroaps wciu sent from Kabul. The caps 
nro in carious styles, oalled ** lamiodi, ’’ “Ldlpiint, 1,1 £i Pcshawari" : the cap il*ulf is culled 

,f kullah.' 1 

663. —[7 GUT], Show lor tim n and women from 1 ’eahn wur, K abut &c. These are ofle u 
of green leather or ^kimukht/' and embroidered with gold or colored silk. 

PostiiL, a wool lined cloak —- H dal ah kkftiL 1 ' — Badak^lum. 

Khlffc&U of sain dr or Russian fur. 

Postin kirsA'k, from Bukhara. 

Khidldn of sanjdb or sable— Ruasiaa. 

664. —[7G7S] Ilclts containing powder horn, steel and flints, A& Them aro rety 
curiously embroidered on leather with silk, and contain a retort shaped leather horn, with 
a mouth-piece like An European powder IKst, for powder; n nutnW of tul*n fixed made 
by side and cut off slant wise at tbn mouth to hold shot or bullets; a pouch or an appar¬ 
atus fur flint and steel and tinder, and places for biiiv^ ike, 

665. —[G7G9], Clothes worn by dm n_r trhK Principally <v imIhj with a tight 
body and alcove*, and a skirt rather short mid having an immense number of pleats or 
gather*; and over all a largo cninm tniallv bordered scarf, which the dancer moves 
about and folds gracefully in. different p ■ dur.,-, as she cn-.-rta : an uumcnib noac-ring, 
ringtSj thtimb-rings. rmkde-ringa, complete the osnoma tali oil. 

666 . — Piijumos worn by AfrMJ wotnea. 

657. “-€uat and browsers worn by Yuzufad men. 

668*—Slioei made of “patta" or palm leaves, coiled “ eliapIL’ 1 Tim collection 
also contained somo leather shoes c.di -l + 'jiL5tab," aud another kind caRod “ktilbki, ,f 

669,—[7Gj 5C]. Oips made of straw* 
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Tfm cplinuy drcunf the Yttnifmla consists of a loose hurt! or N katniz/* and wide 
trowsfiTS called “partog + " wills a w patka” or turban to ■wind mind tbo hend. All arc of 
counts cotton cloth of home rrumufactu>B t and arc fragneritly worn without n change till in 
tatters* The dress of their Chiefs and well-to-do men Is of the sumo kind, but of better 
nuitei-iu], oiid nf English manufacture* The of dress the women only differs from that of the 
niun in the substitution of tho « oma rt or chequered sheet for the turban. Tho shoot is of 
the same material and pattern for the whole tribe, * 


NOTE ON THE EE ESS OP PAKIHS IN THE PUNJAB, 


Some of ttwo of eosnwe wear no clothing at nil but a thin hit of doth for the waist, 
mi l wander squalid and filthy with matte I and rank Mv for place to place, staff in hand, 
ntid with the beggar’s bowl often made of a large kind of cocoa nut shell 

A eluss of JIuKiilmnn fitkini, railed fi jtiar.il, wear a wort of whito high cap, vrorkctl 
over with blue thread, and on the body an "alfa 1 ' or white shirt, having no sleeves, and 
embroidered over with bine thread : ilm is generally Y&xy merged. 

Ikila Nfoink's fakirs often wear a BimiW dress ; so me of them wear tut ordinary 
turban, except that armi-al lengths of hair nopo arc bound round it. 

Basal Shaht fakirs cover their faces with thn white adios of wood; wear a till cloth 
cap on their heads, their bodies naked, a must cloth (l&bbsnd} and plain shoes. Those fakirs 
use spirits and cat meat with broth and rice, 

StmytmM and UdihU nxe vrarnloring beggars, who arc portly naked, and wear w hat 
clothes they do wear stained with ochre, and have a bowl in their hands, cither of & cocuanut 
shell or of turned wood. 

Boir&gifl are stationary fakirs, and wear largo marks and streaks (tika ) on their 
foreheads. 

“Jwignm* fakirs wear on either aids of the pagri?, and in front also, three brazen 
concave plates indented at the ed^-s to represent the sun. 

Swim or Piij fakir* arc the (hints of tho B3;ibra oasto; they always wear a 
bit of cloth QVfir the mouth to aval 1 killing any little insect* In tho air with their brontli, 
;i h thcy carry a stick headed with a Sort of truth to dean away imsceU from being 
trodden upon ; they wear no ^ihoeu, ' ° 


* lk‘ltL w^s Yuauliai, pag* 
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APPENDIX TO CLASS X. 

KOXE ON A FEW OF THE MOST REMARKABLE DRESSES IN THE 
LAHORE CENTRAL MOSEBM 

Cmtral Alia, —(A LSma of the higher order)—A flowing tunic of dark blue ^tin, with 
very Tong alecves like ft modem barrister's gown, tins sleeves having bread Strip# of green and 
scarlet silk, An Eijiron of Hue satin. liauga in front, on winch is worked the In-ml "i a lmga 
dragon, his gaping month und fierce eye* being very prom incut ; over tU ahuuhlcT* lump ft 
eort of capo imaging down in a point befert and MsiutL It is in Let a squum bit of brown 
satin edged with yellow, with tv hole in the middle for the head. 

A lima of an inferior order luu a dife* «f common red woollen cloth dyed with 
madder or ktinmi root ; it ia n long gown rtweluiig to the feet, secured by n girdle of woollen 
doth j a scarf of woollen cloth is wont: lib hoad-drons of red doth, ban g an initncnao 
head-dress like ft very large Scotch bonnet, pre-jeeting U front. On gala days a Limit WSffPS 
a puaked red doth q*p edged with fur (fojefia akin), and bos the of cloth already 

described* The implement.-) of ft Lluut itro iho held in (he hand the doijf or thtinderbulr, 
nnd entered knife. The moat curious article of the LA urn's dmw is his jun ke t handkerchief* 
a piece of thick woollen doth about 1] feet lo«g atkl S iftebes brood, dark colored,, but 
fitripud auras with white, blue, rod nnd greet!. In hb girdle he carries cm iron pun cum 
containing ft pen* vL/_ f u dip of bamboo. 

A Mltl man b plainly dressed in n grey or dirty white woollen trait, ft tunic villi licit, 
mid pyjamas all of tho game material j shoes like list ilijijwn, all made of wool ; he lias 
« black, skull cap. 

A Haiti woman’* dress ia not represented, dsqejt by a cap of red woollen cloth hanging 
down in ft long peak or tail behind- 

Til CTO arc two Ladakhi mens dresses : one sent from the Kimgra dJ strict baa 
pyjiinifis and tunic of whitish woollen cloth with a woollen >bav. Z ; tv h ft cl lit bug 
to hold food, ft rude tobacco pij*o T ft pouch for flint and steel, nnd n knife or dagger 
in a wooden sheftth completed the Lndfikhi’a requirements. Jib cap is of brown wool fitripfr 
wbwt rolled up by wav of a brim : tin' top of the cap b red. A plume or bit of ortijifial 
flower is stuck in the cap, made of bit.fi of talc and dried flowers tied on to a fdiji of 
larnboa Hi* feet tire bare, or be wrare gwws uliws The other dre^ a L.dakhi 
shepherd's, sent by Dr. Cayley, hits a long coni with red facings, no pyjama*. bm Hm 
of hit bound roam! tho leg "by goal ham laws; hoot* of grey doth with leather 
fcd ob, ornamented by ft triangular hit of purple cloth nvtr each initep. Thn gird in 
is ft bkek- woollen fringed ouo ; his A, , he, ho cftmc* like the other Two 

caps wens sent, both like long hag*, which, placed on the head, hang down on om 
tode like n night cap; onu b of safe black doth, Urn other ftfbrown cloth with a pattern rudely 
embroidered on the front. 

The Ladakhi woman’" dress sent from Kangra district has a coarse and thick coat of «brk 
brown i| pyj iucis of the name ,[ prtteetd #idy by gross shoes; ft girdi* 

of woollen doth completes Lei 1 attire, n,ud sho wears uii her bvud the pudk. 
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The Lwhikhi woman '*drcftHfent by Dr. rnyhy np^firs to ben. winter dress: the gown, n 
1 m^jIv nnd skirt, is made tip of strips of fU>tli aUernntely dark red, dark bins, black and dingy 
yellow, and printed with ti pattern. She wcnta n woollen girdle, from which depends n. 
‘-rluiivl'i i no" of : rifH of leather with t^ssela of cowrie shells, also a very long string with an 

immense bon.-li • .f gcmtu* tubr tassels reaching down m ih* gr.nl— Minotimo-s tlai^ Inst is 

aufipciirlcd from tit-’ head ; for n cloak she lias a square shawl of thick sheep akin, the fur 
worn, inwards. Tfi- out -i-l- is coversl with rod and green cloth. The head dress consists t*f 
two large lappete of black for over each «*r» And kept in its place by the Mir being bound 
round and round in pin its: abo wean; thepcr&k, and, in front, jibing ornaments over the f .re- 
head. Woollen I tools, the tips tin* same material ns tins dross, completed the costume 

The Spit! dress has already Men described, but I will describe the circles in the 
Unsown, The woman bn,* loose red browsers of woollen cloth ; clumsily undo boots of leather 
the Ming of wunh Her tunic is Mack and short, coafind by a red girdle, all the re I 
Ming a dull '"idler lint; over her shoulder* a small woollen kerchief ornamented at 
oithcr endI with a fringe and a border of large white spots: on hern™ dm bracelets 
maik of circles of white conch ■foil An immense necklace of white bead* dim cut out of 

M\ is n mod h■ ■ r tan k, imd n smaller neetkoo of largo lunya of crude amber and tureruma 
with coral beads between; on her bead she 1 l:ih a jwrfik. * 18 


T «'« Sp™ ™ h« kt ts like the wowing no pyjamas, but a long woollen cent 
reaching to his ankle* ; Jus c up is n httln skull <ntp of red, with a black border. 

A wnmnn of VMun.l’a dre« w™ sent by Dr. Cayley. [ t consists of 
C ■ 1 "H pyjaui r. t.tstalling at the side, while the mnnk fasten iu front; n tunic or v 
t)f tho stiff Yarkand silk of curious pattern—crimson with white Motehes-^edired round 
41,0 rixk al <E " : ''l^'d'ig with a band of green bH ribbon, two or throe bars ,.f wl 1 
gr -on r,re also sown on to the b dy of the tunic over tho left bre ust only ; as a girdle «[! 
wears a white kerchief embroidered with ailk T and over nil a chega of Russian print - her 
Mete are like small Wdlmgtous, H,o top, of pale lather with a black border, the lower 
hatber of darker &>W. ornamented by a strip of gret-n feather over each Instep and n 
t-rr:,t of green fl.~s Silk down each foot; under the W,u largo felt sock* are worn : a small 
Bkidl cap of hhu’k cotton, prettily ombroideretl wiih sillt, covcra the head in summer, And a 
thicker cap, lined w ish fur, In winter. 


Ihif Chnmlia Stele ■ ; t »• me articles of dress from Rurmnur, The dro&j 
c 'Tisiftn of a thick, grey woollen coat called chui {clioga), with n long twisted 
ihr,: brown gmlli' of gnat',' Mir—tbu luir generally felted together into n s-did rope 
or piping : •'ttly vhdh trewscr ■ are worn. or t when the snow is on the ground, the legs are 
wmppcl in strij<4 of woollen doth. The cap is of gray wool, peaked with a flap to cover 
i]l " bn(t£ »* tJ "’ btrad, but ■_ ]>T:Lliy worn turned up against (ho peak: the flap-) 

t*™' 1 J,,irn Jira in mourning ib r n relative. A keilgf or tuft of pheasants feathers is 
sometimes stnwk in the cap, a* in Kulu; also a - hid r or hunch of Mowers, made of pieeos of 
tale tied te bite of stick, or dried red and jdW Sowers, forming a primitive idea of 
nrtstsetal Qowcra. 




*■ J! 
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CLASS 3CI. 

LEATHER. MANUFACTURES. 

TlircH? ■classes of leather are to bo met wish in. the Punjab : one the country h :\i bur, 
bulls' calves,* buffalo^ bide, goat skins, ntid ooosrtitmcvUy camels* hide, with some few oilier* 
of local manufacture, Thu other in cl ml us leathern from Kabul mid Pcshawur. The third 
consists of European imported lea I bora. 

In the ]flt otanH there is little to’notice hi Ft manufacturing point of view, Tlio greater 
part of the leather produced in thick sod hard, hut of Btreogth inferior to European, The 
process of tanning is uniformly rude and troublesome, though the rraulU are oeaufotialty 
satisfactory as regards Boftnag of tin* hide. Thu alow process hy which the «kin» nro flowed 
to goat for davs together, only to receive another souk in# when the first U done, is the brat 
calculated to produce n pliant Find supple leather, isndiy quite suited to the slow, patient^ and 
icdcntsiy lifthits of Orh-ntal workmen* 

Bullocks' hides yield tho strong leather wed for shoe* and general um ; buffalo hide, 
the thickest of fill, w here great strength is required ; goat skins furnish thin leather, and 
eiixncl hide hi rarely nnd locally wed—Delhi being the only district which sunt a sfiecitncu to 
thu Exhibition of 1864. 

The process of tanning consists in soaking the skins in lime water IW some days to 
loosen tho hair and surface of the skin* the lode is thm ftemped, and, after wsah%, is sewn 
up in the fosiii of a wick, the interior being filled with the bark of the kifcar ( Amn» urnhiai }; 
tcator ia frequently proved over it, tho akin hog is then reversed ill p nit ion, and tin writer- 
ing repeated. The length or duration of each stage in the proctM varies according to tho 
nature and thlckm-Hs of the skin to be tanned. 

The Hushing process consists In taking tho stm wheat still just damp and spread rag 
it on the ground, it « then rubbed over with a wooden block or mallet furnished with a 
handle, and called H k&thclf it is rubbed on both sides. 

The finer skins nrr polished by n bit of horn or of ngato, let into * lump of day 
or wood for ft handle. Among the best varieties of leather made in the plain*, 3 iro the 
Baft wash-leather anti hides of the Kimgrn and iruihjmrpfir Districts, and the red skins 
of Kurptir. Die former arc i-f very soft texture, generally a greenish butf" color, so soft that 
the thinner skins are mati n into gloves Find constantly worn as breeches by the Kangm 
liill-incn. Tho same art applied to hkins produces a pfatoiflg result to the fancier, iuns- 
iriueh ns id] about Kangra leopard skins ami other onuuHmtul funs dm In? obtained, the 
leather being beautifully nnd completely prun ed, but with all tho fur uninjured. 

1 have obtained from the Eangec district the follow ing account of tho manufacture:— 

First the skin ifl wetted and then sloped in ft ‘m/itkft’ or earthen pan full oflnno and 
water, tho mixture to be aulfiraont In q^ity t ? cover the akin completely. Everyday 
the earthen pan, which la kept carefully dead over, is opened and the tkm turned mmI 
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““ ]\ k ! r ^ Ski " iB thb - 20 *J» **» tn*tm m suffice; if thick, 

C ' n VT tVft r ; li0 ^ 1E1 “ ™ h< ^ 1» clear, water, and then tho akin is w®]] rubbed 

wiihtlMdiMaiidpo^leRd lm of the T>hm tree ( CVwwftn^w ) f w two ho™ 

nucraiToly. After tho rubbing b over, tl« Inm and atm W put together in n 
mi{ wni " r w, *W- Next % tfc* 3s tied on to a stick and wrung "out ( to a 

doon clothes ). Agnia it h steeped in a Fresh solution of leaver ami this process of 

ate Wf “ ,l ™« i, « 0,lt “ «» ft"«r days consecutively : arc to ho uwd 

C:M ' h tm,a r riiv flkm Is thou sown up with iniiiy string in to a butlow a«k ami filled with 

"^r I" 1 ™ 1 “'I' 3 hl “? U ?. ,iko * ^ bdng taken down it is revved and hung 

up again bv thu other end; tins ensures both ends wry well impnrgnnted— the hanging process 
oceit[.i.-f two days. After tbhs tlic akin u opened out and dried, aud then rubbed with oil 
and eventmUy washed. When dry it is scraped with a sort of iron semper tailed 
- ttuahf,’ * Jdtor this it is agntn rubbed with oil After 3 or 4 dap it is washed in cold 
watju- and After that it is rubbed with u mixture of curtU and water, and ajmin 

wished. The leather thus prepared i« then soft. The skin principally used is that rf^lhe 
SaJHir MSkkr deer; hut oilier skins am bo used—gwitfs, lmffalo’^ deer's, do. : the color 
in n son of toad color. The leather is made inte gloves, gaitora, and also fcrewsets* worn by 
the hill men about Kangra, drew Besides the art of making this soft leather, the people, 
are very skilful in drying mfanl*' skins with the ludr on/ The same pvu*^ mao* tn 
be followed s* that above dcwHM, but tho hair is wdUlIj preserved, and 
ruUhmg, tkc,, done on tbs inner side. Skins of tigers, ben™, leopards, ckeeLua A c * & 
than prepared* - * 


are 


, T ™ men in a year can prepare 13 scores of skins. The process cannot he carried 
on during three tuoutlni of the rainy seaaciu* 

Much ,t this preparation of skins is done In the village of BuhrSn, H£kn Jlhmof the 
Htisimirjmr District. , 4 

TliL' Nurpur leather manufacture has been thus described in a letter from tho V , 
pCi- TabsiliW :■— 1 ur " 

_ "Tho leather prepared is of two kinds, thick ami thin: the thickest rf all is the T...I 1 . 1 . 

' imdneit in thickness the hide of cows and hulk The thin khtb are made ,,f ,v.„ 

I"' ' ," f *?'*’ *“l* («>“>'->). w« ( »l«), Kekrci ( deer akin); nnd lav*,.., 

‘liop-s ».w and and camel,' akin, are otilired. The thick kinds are mode 
' " "7’ L "' k " n,i tKl ’ ,l1 " t, ‘ i " kinJa m Nkcfc. ml yellow, :,„d ^een • the red „ 

cnm s .,., a t!,e eomne neat Tho method of p^-anc^ the s ,„ali skin, i, „ follow, 

•kina are tiken off mid mldied with ta-,. chittaka of salt, end ,,«t in the *„» • in l'7? 

they dry, oner that they am waelied, and afterwerds nthlied with wed asiiea and the hiir 

Which iMhua Inoaenod, Krarcl off with a piece of wood. Afrain the .kit,a am put into mhi 
a.,d lailda d w,th pieces of rough potakerj, which completely n morra the hair A-.- • ' 

.1.- -kin, areweahed. Wten Wskinahave got thus far. they are heather put'into'a 
earthenentidrot. or ■niit.d, togkther with t*rloy mod 6 seers, nnd salt 2 } ,. w and 


*Itaiuta ir the .hett .pnlo« it ,. d b ,^~ f . . ~ 
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i« poured oil For four days tho akins nro left lo sonic, after that 2 swr* of * han- 
krith ' ( morse catechu cxtreoUnl from tho Arwfo enitehu ) arts added, The soaking la 
cootiimed for four or five Joy a. longur, after which tho nkiua are taken out find Heraprd 
with cm iron * khurpn r or scraper t this com pit‘to-! tbo firm] tdmmriDg from hairs, After 

this the skins an? again soaked in n Band with 7 seers of hurley nffiil and 3 secret of 
Kilt in fresh water, for 3 or 4 days. By this timo the skiiiR are clean and almost color- 
less. 

In order to make rod skftuf, 1 Recrs of * hie T are hoi led in water with two chitfnks of 
1 eajft ’ ( coarse soda), and two chi Marks of the hark of the Lodnr treo if SymjdccQS panicuiaia), 
the -kins are then dyed in the mixture, and after Unit 20 aerm of the Iwric of the 
Aouitas ( Ctifluirtocarpm jh&nta ) are ground fino, and then bdug infused with water, the 
skins arg thrown m and allowed to lie for 3 or t days. On being removed, tho color i« 
fixed by rubbing the akiits with 4 seem of sdt ground to powder. 

Tho cost of prepariag 40 red nkina is us follows : —■ 

fit. A. P. 

... 10 0 0 
... 1 4 0 

... 0 5 0 

... 0 0 3 
0 0 3 
... 1 0 0 


Total Be., ...12 9 6 r * 

__ y 

Ik-fore concluding the account of the tiost leather prepared in the plains, T should not 
forget to mention that, at On}nit; one or two men have the art of prcijnuiog gust and sheep 
akioH into fine ;-ufL leutln-r, which, in texture and general appearance, is fondly, if at all. inferior 
to European. The men will not divulge the method nf preparation for fear of spoiling their 
trade. The leather is prince pally nsod for covering: the very comfortable t\\F.y chnitu 
known rut the Go]rat or «Capperinn" chair, which was the design given them hy 
a former Deputy Commissioner named Capper. It is highly prohnhlo that the process is a 
more or lean satisfactory imitation of the European process of softening,, dyeing, and polishing 
lair her; tho skins in nil .probability owe their softai ii to that patient and long 
continued profess of washing and soaking above described: tho dyeing, tin idling, and 
jh dishing LeinL 1 : tho special art Tin.' colors are gcncr&Uy dark green, and claret color 
or maroon. The former U produced cither with tho aid of indigo and some yellow, 
or with an extracted dye a luff obtained hy inf luting pieces of brightly dyed. English 
cloth—a practice much resort* 3 to in obtaining a dy^ from doth— the red U pro¬ 
duced with Jne, After thu dye has been applied, the dry nkiii in carefully polished 
with a bit of horn or cornelian fixed into a handle of clay. I am, however, ubfoin no 
further particulars of thu work. Any native factor with the curiosity to look, into att 


Skins, ... 

12 ftrr-r* salt, 

13 suers barley meat, ... 
2 riiiltaks sajji, 

Lodnr Bark and Catechu, 
20 set-re A malt,Is, 
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Kiigfeii manual of manufactures, and copy the process described, would, after a ftff 
experiments, and [wssible failures, eventually t-quu] or mrpagg tlie (J^jrnt work. 

Of the aecoiid doss ; the leather that comes from Bcduxwur, and la also imported 
from Kabul, is the boat in quality, and most pretentions in variety am! color, 

T!ms wo Imve beside* the usual plain brown, red, and block country leathers, a 
l>Wfc leather with mottled surface like imitation morocco; a mottled green, and also 
i. ll r.11soiso hliie leather, much used in making shoes wont by certain hoc U of Mussulmans, and 
hirtp ly exported to Kashmir, where it is used for shoos. It is also made use of in 
embroidering or ornamenting sad diary, belts, and the hunting and warlike accoutrements 
common to all the border tribes* 


This leather U made In KnWl • not I believe in British tcrritoiy. There is also a 
sort of bronzed leather imrwwij^ rmn\ tr,.w.i Mittmi * .. 



I'L'shawur. 


Bulghnr leather (the fragrant hide noted in No. G-Jfi, page 157 * Volume I ) 
come* from Russia, and is not made in India. The manufacturing process in not 


I hare been informed, however, that the skins which sell from Us. 15-CM) to fU. 25dHl 
each, are said to ho hones' hides, arc of a brown color, and marked with the small diamond 
ok k often seen on «Burak leather. 1 ' It is said that the delightful scent hi duo to long 
and careful tanning ’with birch bark ; the tanning is certainly uunpmlled* 

My native correspondent bad however different views ns to the cause of the fra¬ 
grance. 

il T3je believe that there are great pits in Russian territory in which the tonne re 

onltceb bullocks* mid other bides after fir L cleansing them. About the date of the appearance 
of the Filar 'sohml r (l diiopufl) by the dispoHition of Providence mucIi a breeze nets in j* hy it* 
contact causes the leather to become altogether fragrant." On the completion of the process 
tin; owners removu the leather from the pits sending k in all directions for t-de. 

As the fweut is derived from soaking in the pits ( ghat) the leather is colled « b^l 





About 100 sk ins ore Mmusdly imported into Teshirntr. 



:md ornamentation of hor^u 
























leather ware 
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trnppingn it hs* got the name of “ ir£k."* Leather of this kind h sold of red and ran 
f tiAjrl rim L p color of tho alrnuiid ) color ; about f>0 skim are imported into Peak aw nr acid arr 
sold by might mL Ka, 2dJ a seer. " Krumklit'" ia another kind of leather. It is made of 
skin, and of no colors, black and [mlo green or tnrcpiohi color ; in texture it is 
rough ft i lit sjfccklea ( dtinndtir }: w* many nn 300 hkiuu ore mutually mode in PeduMrnr, 
of which about 100 skins are reversed for export down country. I hare insert 
numerous specimens of Kashmiri shoes made of this leather, ami also horse trapping* orna¬ 
mented with it iEi l>ena,jiit, I therefore suppose Hint it i* made in Kabul nlso, and n 
among the north-western import*. The green shoes are worn by Mussulmans of the Sh£* 
Met* but Sunnis would object to wear them (See note to No, 710, port, ) 

The last elms of leather new commonly met with, is imported from Europe. In 
fvciy large town dioeiiinltons and eaddlere are to bo found who work with European 
leather; and book-binders also buy calf. Imitation morocco, and other lea!here. A good 
desd of harness and shoemaker's work, winch really is of Cawupore work or made of better 
aorta of native leather, but In European JWiiun, Is palmed olF us European work. 


DnUL 

Specimens illustrating this class are ns follows :■— 

670.- |[3523]. Bullocks' hide.—£kin of kid.—Camels’ hide*—Bufulo hide. 

f^heep ikiiri and goat skims ore culled “ luiri n as a general term. 

The leather of the first kind is used in shocmakiog ( see note on Shoes )* 

The mw hide is looked one day in brine, and fur one mouth mi lima-water, after 
Tillich the hair easily conies ulF with Hcnqiing, The hidtj h then steeped ni* days in an 
infmucm of kJkar bark ( Acacia cira&ira ) ur amln ( PhyUtmiktu cmhtkci). It is then nibbed 
with alula. 


Sou, 

€71. — Leather huha.—Thi-* is a leather rase for holding the watcrofa links, it 
h ornamented with stripes of groL-n kimukht leather and studded with little nails, of silver. 

[0222]. I,, one with bresK mountings* 

[0223], Of plain leather. 

^ Wj pretty Lukas arc made in rhundn of the Lahore district, the leather being 
stiffened with bands and studi of bright engraved bra*-'*. Tha liissar district also tell* 
similar spe* imtus - also the .Mnkatsrtr jjorgunnn qf Ferotpcrj di^rict 13273). 

1 i» llir* fiarnc applied to a tract of country between, Persia and Arabia, including: lb* 

Chaldea, ml UciSa, Hm adject!re * iniki" ii applied to the breed of iiuriei produced m ibw 

ODUU Lnci. 





G?2,—[8223]- * Ligul— ci leather water vessel This very gracefully shaped vessel 

j t figure in the mineral plata ; it i« carried cm journeys, ami na for miles m this port of i hid 
countrv you may go without seeing a village or a well, such prevision ia necessary. 

67 B.—[0215], Bridles— Bout as, 

&IHLA. 

0^4 _t L 82[iu-G-7 &C,] OtaWrtWmUl leather wort exhibited by the R&juof Kytmthnl, 

BUa&pnr kc. 

Time art idea consist of glove teips anil oilier fancy boxes, sugar M3e!j ma i te out 
of stout bbek leather Un*l with red leather ; th« surface i* smnntinMs variegated with patterns 
of red, «raen, and gilt leather, but tins diAEangiihhfog feature ia that the whole ia embroid¬ 
ered over in a white pattern with narrow slips of the quill of tho peacock. The work is 
done, not at Simla* but in villages in tho Ktngn district and elsewhere, the work being 
moat 1 v taken for snlo to Simla. The men can work to order, initials nnd even crests on 
the leather Tim work is remarkably cheap — a cigar case costs from 14 aimaa to 1 

IUxo&a. 

675 —Spcrimfiia of the soft greenish yellow SAbarleather before described* 
f§242—5 kc. ] Ffliitnlooti#* value 1U, 3* or Ite. 10 per pair* 

162 44 J. Socks* value Rc. h 
[8243]. Gloves, 

[8240]. Fume. 

[1217], Gaiters* 

67fl t —[8249] Bed dyed *hins from Ndtpar* 

These skins are called l.aktif er lacnlytd skins. Specimens of book-binding in black 
and red leather of this kind were sent. The process of manufacture Imej already been 

described* 


HCSHTaRFUR. 


677. “[8263 &C-] Kskrul skins of various qualities* from Re T 1-2 to Ra. 2-4-0 each. 
Those are prepared at Gurshanlur and Hiishyarpiir. 

678* —[82341. Wainl-belt worked with gold thread f peti ) by Jiwau of Anrmdpdr* 

678. —[82351- Black embroidered sword belt ( gatm }, 

Formerly there was an citcusive manufacture of this article in the Iluihvfrpur district - 
now it has fallen into disuse. * * 


680 - [ 8208 ]. Leather hmthas mate at Girshaukir—of similar fabric to that 

described m the Eaugra, District, 
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LvtnokEL 

681 1 — [8276} Shield of " pratk M or rhinoceroshide, b*jJ to have belonged to Guru 
Gobtml Singh. Those gWy black shield* were a wt in gene ml use j many of the utitfu 
nod Frontier Chiefs still carry them. 


GlfJJULJfWAl-A- 


0Qj_[56J5 Ac,) Series of hides—buffido, bullock, goat, and sheep. 

683. [8300]- Shoes used by thieves { khasa) to mnffl* the feet of cattle ao to 

prevent their being malted. 


Siuimn, 

Q64— [831$]. A leather hufcn vw- 

685 —[a3H> Honc trapping vidne JU 2. 

Gl'JIUT. 


680-— [8302], §kin* of polished leather by Umra of GnjiraL I havo already alluded 
to this special manufaotorc. 


jIont^ohert—( Gcgai mk ), 


607. —[8338-0} Leathers from Ssyadwalla- 

660.—[8334]. Bed leather from Ilmraps* Thb is made like the red Imhir of 
Ndrpdr, 

£88 — Leather rope, 

090.—Cirtinffiontal hnka vases. 

601 —[8331] An inflated hide used m n float For crowing rims on, called “sandlrT 
; j a the rtahawor Uat it is wiled If *bin£z. * The word satnSi is mpplied to 
an inflated hag, also to a bog-pipe; n ahuwa" is dcri+od from the Ferrim Shifui or 
simnS swimming. Properly apcokiiig the and! i* a amnll 8o*t wfe of a goat skin ; 
while the large skins used m the hills am called ,f drch," or * f dariim' 1 They 

are in use cn most of the rivers in the hills, irnd hdow t for crossing: the large 
■kin is thrown into the river, the swimmer throw* himself on it on his fin* and peddles 
along with •urprwrag rapidity. ftmpnuiA and others often cross riven seated on n four-legged 
bed or eharpoy which is pieced aOMwiw over two skins place* together, other men on single 
skins with paddle* nccotnpany the machine and conduct it on its journey. In the proper 
Hswm, when violent flood* are over, * most pleasant journey can be made in n few touri on 
one of these eharpoy fluate: the Ravi anl S,ith*j aro constantly navigated iu this way. 

The following portkuUis concerning die privation of the skins was obligingly 
funmlid tne by Mr. G. 0, Paid, in the employ of Messrs. Brai ny, Wythe*, Hcnfrvy, ond Go. 

11 The skin t» only taken off a bullock that die* a natural death, because, if the ihroit 
w«ire cut to kill it, the cut would interfere with getting the feXiu off whole : for the skm o£ 
the head, too, t* l Liken OK 
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The skinning conuttcucea by slitting: open the skin from the insde of the right hind 
kg, n little below the knot joint, to the root of the tail* Tho ankle and Ltusf of each of th« 
three remaining legs h out jjff and thrown away, and then the whole uktu taken off from the 
slit in the right hind log. Turning the akin inside out, the openings of the ears, eyes, nose, 
mouth, mid horns, and any other openings about the body, ere then newu up in uueh a man¬ 
ner ns to make them perfectly airtight. 

After arranging the almve mentioned openings, turn the skin right side out end gently 
scrape off tho hair from the flkin T and thou lirmly tie the ends of the two forelegs and left 
hindleg. Through the largo opening in the right hind leg fill the skin with cither pounded 
Wk of the ,f kikAr" tree, or with dried leaves of the ' aLs ’ fa tree which Itcnrs u hmg 
fruit, about 2 foot in length and inches or 3 inchcft in circumference, the inside of which w 
black and sweet) and Imaging the akin head down on a tree, pour us much water into It os the 
hark or leave* will absorb, nnd for three days water must be continually added as bust :is it 
oo*o* through the pores of the akin, On the fourth day the akin is emptied and allowed to 
dry. The slit of tho right hind leg us thou closed by gathering the skin in folds into a neat 
knot, brought ns nenr&B posmblo into the iMtft wliere the tail was; through I his knot make ati 
opening sufficient to let in a piece of wood About j inch thick, and 1 inch Isr^id, then, 
placing A stick of this si so in this opening, do the knot firmly and make it airtight, Thu 
length of tli® above mentioned piece of wood must he 7 inches over whnt is necessary for 
fitting into tho entire thickness of thrr knot, and these 7 inches project out in the same lino 
As the three log*. Tim done, the end of the left hind leg is no longer permanently closed, 
but * cord is attached to close the end when through it the skin has been inflated. The 
draft" is now ready for use. Sometimes the word " masak " is substituted for H droil/ 
but St is n mistake* the word “munlt" cun only ha applied to the skin bag? 
Ujusd by “ bhLstift" or WAtewtamera, to whom the word ‘ k mksidki " ^ jd^ applied. 

Throughout the Punjab « draft " is the Dxprosdqij, except when -'khnlim” h used; 
but this may be applied to any kind or form of wkin or leather —khul ” utean* skim 

The man using ft 11 draft, * tries a paddle, of which the hftndtois about IS inches 
long, and the blade about 8 T * 5* * J'; the thickness of the handle corresponds with that of 
the blade, The paddles are made of “deodar 11 wood, that they may float: if the man 
drops hi% by chance be ran pick it up. 

Before mdng n ‘ L dren ,f about two quarts the oil, extracted from the very oily 
parts of ft piece of lJ deodar are poured into it, and by thoroughly inflating the skill e-vety 
two or three hows during one day, the oil is forced through every pore of the skin, thereby 
rendering it, to a great extent^ proof against damage from wet. Groat care and every 
precaution should he taken to guard the skin from the aun. Wl.cn using it on the river 
it must be kept wet by splashing water over it occasionally ; when carrying it by land it is 
carried inflated ( for which purpose. a cord about J thof m inch in diameter is tied loose roun, 
about tbo breast of the skin j with a wet cloth thrown loose over it, and when not in use the air 
u expelled, and the skin folded up into (Are* folds, but must never be allowed to bee ome 
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very dry from want of the oil, or the creases formed by folding will split when the skin is 
again inflat'd. Also, always before inflating the skin or opening the folds, immerse the folded 
skin in water till it softens, in order to avoid all chance of the skin splitting; and, when 
uot in use, the skin must be kept safe from the attacks of rats. 

When by accident an opening is formed in the “dren.” the knot to which the 
stick is attached is opened, the skin turned inside out through that leg, and a piece of leather 
sewn on so as to again make it air tight 

As regards the management of the “drofi,” when using it on the water it 
is placed legs upwards, and the head of the akin to the right of the man. He 
throws himself on so as to allow as much of his breast to go beyond as will be balanced by 
his legs, and to keep the skin from being carried away from under him, he preasea it with the 
left arm from the elbow upwards, and the right leg from the kuce upwards. The skin is then 
propelled by working the legs from right to left against the water, and a wooden paddle used 
in the right arm. The “ drch" can only ho forced in the direction of the right arm of 
the man, but to avoid a breaking wave an experienced man can back his “ dren" a little. 

The use of the stick which projects in place of the right hind leg ia to allow of one 
man on a “dren” placing himself face to face with another, when each man holds with his 
left hand the stick of the other hide, and by this means they help one another to a 
great extent, especially when crossing a rough river with loads. Iu this way tho two men 
will cross 5 pucka maunds safely.” 


With a few exceptions the “ samaf’ or goat skin is prepared iu tho some manner 
as the “dirn.” These exceptions are :— 

1. The head is cut ofT leaving os much of the neck as possible, and when the skin 
has been taken off ( in exactly the same manner os that of the “ drefi,") the cud of the 
neck is tied firm. 

2. Instead of the “ deodar” oil, the oil of tho “ til * seed is put into the " samai,” 
and only one quart, or less, if it be a small skin. 

3. The stick is not attached to the knot of the right hind leg, nor is it used at all 
in the “ saruai.” 

Besides these, the only difference is in the management of tho “ sarnai,” it 
is placed legs upwards, and the man rests himself on it so as to get the neck between 
Ins thighs and the two fore legs also pressed between the thighs. His head and shoulders 
thus project beyond the hind legs of the skiu ; then he passes his left am round the outside 
of the left hind leg and holds the knot of the right hind lt*§ in that hand, by which means 
he can keep the skin stationary and pressed to his chest. He works his legs and right 
arm exactly the same way as in swimming. 
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On a Large “ aornnt 11 a man can take a load of ribout 30 pucka seers, end two men 
on i( flaniaO " can cross a third man by each holding the end of a stick, and the third man 
holding it in the muddle, bi* body banging in the water. 

692. —Kuppa and KuppL 

[0335]. Specimens also sent from 9iRSi f Roil tak Ac., Ac. *■ 

The toppa ia a huge vessel made of a leatbding material, which 33, in some cases, I 
believe, made of hide—camel hide and otter* — but more often, especially in the smaller sised, 
of a gliiuiiiiua skin, made by boding the intestinal intcgruinant of horses, cows, it., into a gluey 
iitA.'t^- A largo tiny block of the size and shape of tbs intended vessel is taken, and the 
softened material plastered all over it, well beaten together, fund left to dry. After this rj 
huiflbed the interior clay is broken up and picked out. 

The liohttuk culled hut exhibited some small vestals of this material, in the most fan¬ 
tastic shapes, somo like jugs, others battened mud perforated apparently with largo boles, which 
of cause can opan only longitudinally hi the thin Hat body of the vu#\ The jars arc some¬ 
times ornamented with patterns cut out in white parchment and struck on. The smaller 
vessels (kuppf) am used for bolding oil, k?., and the largo ones ( kappa ) for holding 
oil, mola-'Sciy Ac., in store : some of them are so large m easily tu reatiie the familiar oil jars 
in the story of Ati Ikuba and the forty thieves. 

They arc mended easily when wom into holes by plastering on fresh integument, 

Kvippmi arc uuld according to sire— a kuppa to contain one mauud so much, or six 
infimi'U so much, 

693. — A water bag called kdim 

694. —Sente dishes ( tiuizu ) made of camel hide, 

Tlii* sort of scale in rery common in many districts for weighing grain, Ac. 

695. —[0341]. Native horse trappings. I describe those ill $. separate note on 
Kailvc Saddlery, Ac. 

693,— [ 5142 ]. f< Khcpa "—Hollow leather caps put over the eyeaofcattla when 

employed in turning wells, oil mills, Ac, 

697.— [ 8343 ]. ,l Kboaa ’—]MuiBera for feet of cattle { before described). 

Baukp. 

6 93, — [ j! ]. t ujiiej ^ head g^sr —5f arwiit* 

An appanri... ofhMter .domed with .trips of gwen md red leather, h-t. anJ whit0 
cowin a.H. rtmnB ttpthtr. Camel Ir^jrinp, in the Dorajdtnnd Bannu „o often c IM odi OJt . 
ly orn.mcntnl; «™U™ ropo and usab, mid bridle, of omnia shell, bring the pcoTnili... 
fa.hion. A large necklace is added colored W!tb conrisa or littto belt, and a w 0 trad 
dangling in front, 13 
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PESHAWAR. 

609.— [BIAS], ** Kbfil isabe/* green leather. 

Some iwcoimt of this haft been gireu already, but the secret of making the color in not 
disclosed- I Miove it in produced with acetate of copper. 

TOO.— [STU], Black leather, value Re. I a akin, 

701h— (W 61] Fine leather (chnmm iiik, above described) called fl Mesh* Badumi,'' 
value Re. 2. 

702. — [8305 ] A “ ShoglilA,’ 1 or leather bag for carrying floury rico *c., on 
a Jcitinuj. 

703. —Shikb, or horn or leather powder flask shaped like a horn. 

Those ware used all over the Punjab, and by the Sikhs, sometimes mode of leather 
highly embroidered with nilk and colored leather, as in the DcrnjSt specimen*, some times 
made of metal; the powder is extracted by a small hole with stopper in the flat covering of 
the broad end of the horn, 

704. —"Kftmr ESiHao/' soldiers or hunter 1 * belt, having ottached to it a small leather 
flask with long neck for shot, a knife or series of knives, flint and steel, and slow- match for the 
matchlock, and a series of short bamboo tube* sewn together side by tide and covered with 
leather to hold bullets, These are every whore worn in the Dernjfit, find by tha frontier 
tribes ; the Pcrajit ones are or < 5 oft. rough leather, but prettily embroidered w ith colored silk* 
The various implements including the powder lL,ak hang from the belt hy straps after the 
fashion of a lady's " chatelaine. 1 * 

705. — Water vessel of leather for a journey, value Kb, 2 called Matharn or ChSguL 

liazaiu. 

706. — [ 56SI J Hide from Palkh Dipity ComhissK^er Kuiii. 

Skins are soaked first for 15 days in water and lime, then cleaned and the hair removed, 
the skin is then sown up, leaving cm* aparturt*, and filled with particles of oak or cheer bark 
or " bin,'* ( JZAin cotintu ) or leaves, and on these water is constantly poured until the akin 
u thoroughly saturated. The price is about 1 rnpec per hide. 


* 
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NOTE ON NATIVE SADDLERY AND TRAPPINGS. 

Native saddlery U generally much more ornamented than European, 

The saddle ( dn or k^tliE ) ii made of wood covered with leather or cloth, or velvet, 
nnnl padded : it ia very high both behind arid In front, so that it is almost uapmsitilfl to fill 
t ff. Under the toddle ft nund* or fell is placed to protect the luma's back From rubbing. 
lV*m r people line a fold of LJunket* die. j middle class people the felt; and nobles and rich 
people a chigfonu or saddhurioth of velvet He lily embroidered and podded with felt 


Sometimes the saddle is ornamented by a number of hut™ Hilt i_j. 



uvLwrn a ran; it*. rsative bits arc nearly 
tiajp! T .spiked or bin-bed bars, Ac. The 


always very severe onto, furnished with 
reins are called H h%."' 


A ruling or Rowan camel b furnished witk a double saddle for two riders cnllerl 
" kithi, ,p ami is onmuicnM with n neckband called hainkal, which usually ha* a \ tirp 
colored vorhted taaad lumgmg down in fifaiL On grand occasiui^ aiker eti iatoflnt 

■ 1 IW 1 WrtTVi "Wnifl 


A crimel of burden baa a pack culled “piWa/ 1 made of rough ** tat ' r or maii;w , 
with straw, Ac,, in lieu D f tj ie addle, ‘ 5 stalled 

An elephant b fitted with n gadoln cr Felt pad, over which a «jMl ’ w 
MqbmdW housing in thrown. It bi the jbul that toohs so brilliant ou S^te occasions on 
ilm elephants of iko nobility, luimoiw* an,as arc spent on embroidering in awM on v.l.T 
these huge saddle cloths, * 


chair, e 

covered Kim piwwa ui siun mun aim orcmgiu uito patterns.. 



t 





















AATH^EftT, 
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NOTE ON SHOES WORN IN THE PUNJAB, 


I reserved this subject for n separate note, with an illuntrutive plate, as il ii n 
cionUy curium tmo. Nothing m veil indicate* tlm strange divemity of tribu.s- in ilie al> 
tomtorioB, its the curious rarioly of shoes worn, Thu* wo have shoe* ««t«l for tho 
snows and mountain jxitbis of the Himalaya ; broad strong shoe* fur the frontier warlike 
tribes itrangaSyDown with leather thong*and bright with silk embroidery; we UiTf the gw* « 
sliptwre with hifilijran ehod hail* worn by Mussulmana at. P<*lmwnr; .itrtimtn iittl" goM 
worked shoes fir the ladies of the Jneh Doah, gorgeons brocade shoe* from the l^elhi bazars , 
classical Greek buskin# from Ramus j descending at last to the imported pul^xnt leather bout, 
now esteemed by the smarter ekss of office baboo*. 



fit 

Hill Snoss- 

707— [ 7456 l 

llill shoes from Juhah 

70S— [ 7133 ], 

Bo. 

from Baafldr 

709—[ 7370]. 

Do, 

made of tkifjar i^rA'ti ( £rioi<h'sriim Sy, } Kill 

710 t -[ 7511 1 

Du, 

wheat fi t raw—Kuln* 


173 ^ _[ 7532 I Pair of mow shoes (Spit)] culled in the local list lt fecJum monumi.’* 

712 .— [ 7332 ]. Wooden shoes fur walking on snow—Spiti, called u kftir h or ■ ker. 

The ili tign of nearly nil these shoes is alike. The frtraw ours arc represent cl 
j,i tlio nimexcd plate. The grass shew are m ade up of wi^p-i of the dry gra« 

plaited togelUer, ihe principle in all cisc» bving to m-Ao a thick hard s.d.*, with or 

w ithout * covering over the too, and w illi strops to secure them like sandala. Every traveller 
uikvtt two or three [uin with him, and as soon as one is w. rn out he takes « new pair ; it is 
almost Impossible to slip on either rock or snow with them. Gnws Aw called 
4 pUnlhitmi * in Kashmir, nod * patiwa' towards the plains- *’ Pdla" is also a common term 

in Ktiln ami Chftmhn. 

V more pretontima kind of shoe is Unit to 1* met *Uh all about Mondi, PI* h, And 

Rampur: near Flfch tlw pc«|.U> told n.e th* ~w-Uri “ Th " ■*>■» 
or mat woven up of strong bemp struts and rud.lv Hoped to Ho foot, it is kept .n its [.loot not 
lay simps or string, but by a etosc edging of "Ooltun net work sown up over the too. Somo 
shoe, of Ihis kind In.™ frit, nn,1 seme leather solea They .no very oomfortsble for « Fe.ro, 

pwn to walk in if he hoa soft latter seels to wear under them, bkoes of th« kind 

have already baem described- ^ 

Dehaj at. 

T13. - 3350 Ac. ] Show from Bijonpur, Dora Ghfci^ Khan, Ac, 

The^ mv made of stout rongit leather, sewn with leather things or thick cotbm 
thread, and ornamented with cloth and w ith silk embroidery. 
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Figure 2 ropraaents a pair of men's oboes with thick soles called “chimi rami '' Front 
IhikmfiU A pair a little less thick tire culled “ BsMitnfiln zenlm kihuli 15 m tbo Museum- 
A curious pair of shoes of a very ^]iiat form, were sent from the M&rfri hills by ItuHiu 
Uakhsh Khan. Thu shoe is of cootho reddish colored leather, sewn with leather thongs, bat 

ehil-MraUdj- embryidcrtkl all over with rilk, The structure of the shew in curious_aeo 

figure 3, The too piece id sown on lust* the sides and bed being formed of ouo curved 
leather- 

“14, Stindals.—Speciiuims nro included ia the litda of Den Ohnn Khan, and Dora 
Ifirnni] Khun, and Ilnzim, under the name of 11 chnpli.” They are much worn in the hills 
skirting the 1', i.ij&i and EiluchisUn : the specimens came from Botsd&r hf\\n, Maraud, Ac, t <ke, 

S- .ILU 3 nf the specimens are of pirns or ptfUt ( palm leaf), but the prevailing chapli 
is a leather saudul, in mk of folds of leather, and secured to the foot by the aid of atop*, 
One pair from the Damjnt hi Us, no win the Museum. ] have drawn (fig. 4,) nnd it ht worth 
describing. Tins sole is mndo of two or three folds of hide, sewn all over fantastically with 
thick white Hiring, showing the stitches on both sides; towards the heel the lok i a 
filit up on either side, «sd thong. of leather thus detached, forma the support of the main 
b ™5° which lioIdH tlw sandal over the instep ; this brace or strap is covered with little bits 
-.1 lead sown mi like beads : two other broad straps rudely embroidered with silk md 
Uimul > W ov * r flJ °b bring together by a longitudinal strap a] fi0 covert with 

1 i i-Lj F l.i.-iil-i L 


SnAtlFCB, 


715 + — £ ' Kh'.-ri Leather saiiiMu much worn in the Salt Bunge. 

Basm;. 



71G,—Chnpli "—Leutbur isrnuMa. 

717,— Bother boors, like ancient Greek buskins, worn by the Khans and 

1 1 u i i fi t 1 i _■ Irufi i «■ i i Lb m 1 -t. *1 - 1 J 1 . , - - 


Silorj, or tiu Plains, 
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All alwut Pindi and JUolarn shoes may be had quits different from common country 
nhnw ; the ladies' slippers are uniformly finely made, neatly lined with leather or red velvet 
worked with gold, and tiuUhed with a roaetto of purple or red flossi silk on the too. 

The men’s shoes are much neater and smaller than common country shoes, of smooth 
brown leather, uncolurod, and edged with a ucat stitching cf gold thread. A sketch of 
thcao shoes accompanies. 

In the Hushyarpur district, country shoesof bullock's hide forgeneral wear are largely 
made : they are always stitched with thick cotton thread uuwaxed, the consequence is they 
are easily cut, but the leather is much softer and loosely sewn thau in a European boot, 
consequently thcro is nut so much strain ou the sewiug. 

Shoes arc always made with the pointed toe, a little tag of leather bending over, plain 
sides aud heels slightly rising. 


Delhi is the groat place for shoes, principally for ornamental shoe.; gold * nd tin *^ 
In'ing the material worked” on leather or on cloth over leather, h iro pairs of ^ 
sent^to the Exhibition in 1864, under the names of, 
knl&batuui —juta ghetta or nagphaui, of sulma and lutxuri, 1 ° 


Tho pair of Delhi slippers called "ghetto" (figured) in the plate, are strange in «p- 
l^earanee, very gaudy with gold thread and red leather, the lining l«eing ro», wi an °j^ n 
omameutation of ailvered leather; tho toes curled up, and tho whole shoe so broad that it is 
difficult to understand how it can bo worn. The broad curled toe rwomblea the head of the 
cobm snake when erected, hence the shoe is fancifully called nngpbam— the snake’s head shoe. 


rith embroidered cloth. 


Delhi shoes are exported chiefly down country to the value it » said of 4 lacs of 
rupees yearly • there are some 100 ihoo manufacturer* in Delhi Tho Hindi word glut a 
Is shnply Med*to signify a #boo with no l»ck leather to enpport A. W-U » 1 -ucM.y 
the ftjuuo a* the Persian ‘ kofshi. 

TcsnAWTR. 

718 # _[76871. Shoes called iastdi, made of leather covered 
lined throughout with stomped leather. 

, 19 _Slipper* called ka&hi-“Kafshi" arc slipper, without aide, or hack, th. sola 

towards the heel wing narrow, and excessively nrisod hy a small Ugh he. shod with twin 
Th. spoem*n sent is figuntd in the sunned piste. Tan shoe u of gwon leather the mto of 
double hro.n hide; the insid. is prethly variegated -th n sprsy of green leather fluwen 
stitched down on . ground of gUt Ichor. The price is IU. 24,0 . pair.* 

-• 1 ,1.0 to lb» cireunuUurw that »h~o only «^i by tl* SW t i*th* 

» u , ft . 1 . ahimlhr 8biu reot^a*, tad rrd ii tlw eolw >h» lm»m Hokm HtfftMdfcy 

color of 111# Imwn n uwo. Wa u l%t on o» tl u AlmtthtT tent to tho Pro{»U«t two 

Uic Stnnu <•» lie oKrtvJ th# nb'if'* to Hat mo *:» 1 H ttitls. wH* cli .>•« tho r* - 1 *n 1 

"»_«”«•i** .£L‘Jl!fonh-d. pwi.ewd tah. .k.W«. tneen reW 

failed ..a. tl/.eerd, .koh duly 
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CLASS x:ix. 

METALLIC MANUFACTURES, 
DIVISION L 

TTOEES IN NON-PRECIOUS METALS, 

BUI-CIpAB 3 A,— BHASS, OOPPEa AN® COMPOUND METALS. 


Thfl collection is not very Lute routing* con*Uting of ordinary worts in brass, copper, 
mixed metal—line Mid pewter. 

EiXSAt- 

*721 .— [77*14]. Betel nut cutlers, 1 Sarotn/ 

These am of bm*4 with, iron Wade*, they are like a pair of ragir nipperi, two 
brass handled Mid short blades ; the upper blade ho* a bram edging from winch project# 
a in all ornament** one in the sliajw of a peacock : the bron* Undies are rudely ornamented 
by being sot with bits of tinsel anil glnra to look like atone*. 

Tho aanta is med to slice up the betel nut preparatory to miring it with the 
lime and rrpice and wrapping it in the pin leaf* 

722-— [7?S5]. A Siirmadilm 

A small vu*e for bolding powdered nitnnony. Tu the itopp^f is attached a bra#* 
bodkin or blunt spike, with the aid of which the powder la drawn out and applied under 
the eyelid and balm. These little toilet article* are made of brass* silver, wood, and ivory 
in various shape*, 

722,—A brans hot. 

TIil* manufacture appears peediar to Kamil. It offer* the neatest and best 
specimen of native work in motal that I have soon. Tho box is of metal covered with red 
velvet, and over the velvet again is an open work case of Ws with sold edges and 
corners, A very pretty one was sent to me fitted with blue Velvet, and the brow open-work 
silvered. The boxt* are oblong, true and straight, and well made. A box sells for about 
Sis, 13, 

Annu* 

724-— [7302]- A brass hnka vase, ornamented- 

725. _[7803]. A large braxen vessel to hold water. 

720 — [7806]. An open work brass bird cage, 

( The illustration shows the design.) 

At Amritsar a good deal of work is done in the way of*nmnu£tftiiritig vessel* from 
copper, sheet brass, and the mixed metal or bell-metal called - phul " and “kauri". 
Specimen* of cup* and platters of the Utter metal* beautifully . based and engraved in 
various patterns* may be had. Two good ipwiraaafl in the Itfton Museum collection* 
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Lahore. 

737 — ScTie* of brass vessels of household use, 

Under this head I note, once for all* that largo class of goods which really forms 
the staple of the work in metals of the Punjab. The number of fancy articles is few i 
but in every largo town great quantities of metal Teasels, drinking qup*., cooking pots, 
lamps, &a*—in short, nil articles of household use, are made for local consumption and 
export. Amritsar, Anil 'ala, Ludhiana, Jllandbftf* ail export brass vessels ; they go up 
into the hills and across the frontier into Kabul and Kashmir and lo every part of the 
Punjab, 

Metal vessels in n native household supply the joint place of poroehun, glass, and 
silver plate in a European family. Hindus use brass vessels and Musalmaua generally 
copier vessels, except in the came of small drinking cups, Ac. There is hardly any one so 
poor hut he has not some bras# pots, if no rnoru than tho 41 loti “ in which ha boils 
his porridge, drink# his water, and hold* writer to wash in. Tho wealthier a man is the 
better off i* his how as regards his vessels. In the 1 rasoi kbaim," or kitchen of a big 
bouse, the array of bra** vessel*, cooking pots and water holders, all scoured bright with 
earth every day or oftemjr, is quite formidable. The native gentry use silver drinking 
cup* and some other articles of silver* hut the staple article is brass or copper, j 
believe, however, that glass and crockery ary coming rnoro ami more into use, even 
among thom* who do not ape foreign manners at all. The lamps employed in a great 
house where European candles and lamps have not found their way, are huge brass 
candelabra with a broad dish below and a number of branches for little lamps titled with 
oil and having a wick in the spout of the oil holder. The dull light* quantity of smoke 
and dreadful smell these “char-diTta” (lump* with four wick*) emit* would be intolerable to 
the European idea. Such a lamp is figured in the plate annexed* Brian vessel* arc 
•old by weight* *o much being allowed extra for workmanship* They are nearly always 
made of imported sheet brass and copper. Some mixed metal including brass are 
mode bj natives, but in small pieces, and useful only in making smaller articles. Tlic 
process of making these vessels is described further on. 

The common vessels are as follows 

Xo(d— A small brass pot* round, contracted towards the mouth, and having just 
above the neck a short lip all round. 

JTdUjJ or JT<rfora.— A rather flat drinking cup, supposed to resemble in shape a 

lotus flower { Kaul, Ku rival,) 

A drinking pot more or less like * Iota or shaped liko a vase, so me limes 
made with a handle, cover ami spout. Those with spouta are called ‘ Abkhctfft tiitldfir.* 

GHom .— A straight drinking cup shaped like a tumbler ; with or without a cover* 
The name is a corruption of our word “ glass M in the colloquial sense of a drinking 
glass. 

Uitftou.—A large rets A for holding water—a brass bucket, with or without rings at 
the tide* Hindus use a fahoa to boil a largo supply of food for distribution at a feast. 

Bd, or BtfchL A round vessel to hold or draw water with, sometimes made of 
iron \ Hindu! use it. 
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Qnnga Sapor.—A large brass ewer with spout for holding water. 

Ih'gcJid. —A large cooking pot* broad mouthed and round, with a lip * used by all 

classes. 

D^oAf*—A smaller ei?e of the same shape* 

(j-xricd—A ves^l for drawing water and bolding it for drinking purposes ; used 
by Hindus, Ounri is a sumUer size, 

I’Adli .—A flat plate. 

Par<3 ,—A Hut hnias tray with a rim. 

IZhMbfc—A brass bowl used to hold curds Ac. at feast* ■ the name is derived from 
Uie kettle-drum used for hunting to frighten the game, it being of the eanio shape 
SHjrhi *jt (Jki lawck f. —A basin for w.ujhing the builds Lti. 

Ajhiba.— A brans ewer from which water in poured. 

FatUi .—A small cooking pot with a cover used by Mm filming. 




GhtiMa.- A stone slab (or wooden— when iised by Hindus ) to grind spicea and 
prepare pastry on 

Bt'hrn ,—Tine rolling pin used with chakla. 

J aio'i “A cullender or straining indie j skimmer* 

ChalnL — A sieve, 

JTAurcArf, —Ladles* 

Sikh —A spit for roasting moat on, 

H(iic<mtj*<ht6fa (vulgarly huniimndasta), A brass pestle and mortar. A wooden one 
of the same ah ape i* called *■ Cbattfi 

fbdn «n" —A sort of shovel to rake out ashes from the ore n* 

S(jA4nsi or San>d/foi .—A pair of tongs with broad curved hooks at the cud’ to grasp a 
cooking pot round the neck and remove it from the fire. 

Kixrdh and ATardiAl.--A Sat iron linking pinto, 

Kaftjir , A ladle for taking the scum off cooking pots. 

Tawah or Lek .—A thick iron plate* 

Euftd*.—, An iron plate on a bug handle by which a baker reaches a cake when 
formed into the oven. 

728.— Surihi, of zinc—L .mioee Bazaar. Water goglqts of line can be had for 
camp and travelling use; not liable to break* 

73®.—Winter gogleta and cups of pewter ornamented with brass—D elhi. 

A few miscellaneous articles from Lahul, Kuld, Ac\* arc more interesting* 

730—Inkstand- u Nakdti" from Sjpiti. Thisi* a more steel or poihbed iron tuba, 
with a cap or sliding lid, having a smalt receptacle for ink. The Thibetan writing ii per¬ 
formed with a small flat toned and pointed bit of baiabu. 
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In several of the Hill States very pretty inkstands ire in use, I saw one at Klim* 
bwen, near Simla; the ink pot was of bras*} with a prettily closed lid, and the receptacle! 
for pensattacked to one side at right angles; two email chains were fastened to it; the whole 
was. beautifully though roughly carved. Such pen cases areolwayi worn, stuck in the girdle. 

731-—Tobacco pipes,' Kangu pa/lam/ Srm awn Lviifl, 

Every L&huli in hoi' n with one in his girdle: it is a long iron or brass tube slightly 
fluted for ornament* curved slightly at one end, the curve being terminated by a small bowl, 
all in one piece with the stem. 

732.— M Dungstno—■” a tea pot, Srrri. 

A most remarkable article i it Is a broad wooden cylinder about 18 inches high and 
fi inches diameter, bound at intervals witli rings of brass and edged with the same i some of 
the rings axe set with bad turquoises ; the cylinder is fitted with a central stick or piston, the 
lower end charged with * disc of wood fitting to the cylinder. The tea in use b hard brick 
tea, or tea cemented with gum of some kind and a little blood. The portion of tea to bo used 
ia put into the cylinder with a portion of a salt catted " pliulli/' (See Vol, I* page 97) and 
gbf or rather butter (for ghi is not used in Littn.1l), and the whole pounded and churned 
with hot water y the result is a thick soup, which is much relished. It has this advantage 
that there La no waste of tea leaves ! 

When prepared duly, th& tea may be transferred into a rather elegant shaped cop¬ 
per jug with a handle and spout; the sides of the ju g are prettily ornamented, and tin¬ 
ned in & pattern. 

The skill of the people of Thibet in metal ornamentation is not to be despised* it is 
rude indeed, but often shows a great idea of ornamental design. 1 have Kfiti flat copper 
boiea to contain amulets and charms (furnished with Little rings to tic them round the 
waist or hang them about the neck) very prettily worked over in a sort of filigree bras*work. 
In Dr Lei trier's collection there wan a bell with the bundle and sides beautifully ornamen¬ 
ted in relief. I believe that this art has come from China \ the best specimens of bells (used 
in worship) ** doijre " or *optre*. coming from the Chinese territory, where the work ia 
beautiful* and hare been imitated, and so a certain facility of ornamenting metal has become 
common. , 


733-—A Kashmiri tea v&oe. 

Thhi is in the Lahnro Museum : it is an elegantly shaped jug with handle and spout 
covered all over with a patter* of little sprigs and leaflets raised above the surface, —* 
pattern (amiliar to all who have Keen or purchased the pretty silver 1 surahis. 1 or goglcta of 
Kadimir The material is copper tinned. Whether the tea is infused in this or is first 
worked up in some other veeacl I do not know, but I believe it is simply boiled with water 
m a cooking pot or dogchl. Green lea is always used* and that imported overland from China 
Li sold a* high as 7 and b rupee* a aeer. All Kashmiris and Kabulia arc great tea drinker* 
(Sre Chap, “ Tea M in Vol. I.J b 


' 734-—Iron vessels from Mandi territory, consisting of 4 Launda '-^n iron pot for 
cookmg, “ Hharmchi/' an m u ladle for carrying fire or for use as a ladte « Kanihi ,r 
“ iron shallow cauhW used by Wcrtioiwre for boding milk, syrup Ac’ Ac fused 
everywhere)* 11 Sijri '* % small iron stove for carrying fire, ’ * 1 
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I will now descril»e the two kind* of factories in which vessels are mode : that of 
tho 14 bhartya,” and that of the " tatyir." 

The workman who makes small solid, and large hollow, vessels by casting, whether 
in brass, copper, sine, or other metal, is called Bhartya. 

For all small kinds of articles ho has a pair of iron shallow boxes called “ halka. ' 
They ore made horse-shoe shaj^ed, and one fits exactly over the other; at the centre of tho 
curved side each box has a hollow lip, l>eing in fact half a tube; when tho two are put 
together there is a hollow receptacle with a tube in tho upper part though which metal can 
be poured. The two boxes are held together with small clamps at tho side To use these 
hnlkas : they are separated and each filled to the edge with a composition of oil, wax, resin 
and clay, well kneaded together} on this bed the mould is formed : it is generally done by 
taking an article already finished and which it is desired to reproduce, ond pressing it into 
the day so that one half is in the clay and one half out: tho other 4 halka ’ is then put 
over, and this takes tho impress of the other half. The artido is taken out and 
there is of course a complete hollow mould ; the halkas being now clamped together a spike 
is passed down the tube at the top to put it in communication with the mould and metal is 
poured in. This form of mould is used for small and solid articles. The halka varies in 
size from 6 inches x 4 and 1 inch deep, to four times that size. For large vessels, ru. caul¬ 
drons, deghchas Ac., the following process is adopted. A solid block mould is mode on tho 
ground of the shape of tho inside of the hollow vessel required. It is made of clay. 
Over this is spread a layer of U1 mitti or clay found with a ml tinge, mixed with mtinj 
fibre chopped fine (to make it bind ); over this again a layer of rod clay and cow.dung, and 
over this a layer of red clay mixed with munj ; again, and lastly, a coating of ml clay mixed 
with finely chopped blanket. This being complete, wax is takeu and beaten into thin plates, 
as thick however os the brass vessel to be made is intended to bo, and the mould is covered 
all over with wax plates. Over the wax four layers of clay and material as before are 
smeared. The rationale of the process is now evident: a wooden fire is lighted about the 
mould, the clay layers harden, and the wax layer melts in the midst, part of it running 
out by a little hole left at the botton, part being absorbed by the clay; a hollow space is 
thus left, which is a hollow mould fit to receive the melted metal. A dose earthen crucible 
is now prepared with melted brass, usually three parts copper to one of line; a hole is made 
in the top of the mould and the small hole below carefully closed, and the molten metal run 
in. When cold the mould is broken up, and the vessel taken off, it is finished by being 
mounted on a turner’s wheel and turned with steel tools till it is even nnd fit for use. 

The other workman called 44 Tatyir ” mokes tho lighter sort of vessels of copper and 
sheet brass, while the Bhartya casts the heavier and more solid vessels. The Tatyir’s 
implements are— 

Ahran. —Large square anvil without points. 

Sandlin —An anvil with two points, smaller than ihran. 

Chauras mtkk .— A “ sandan” with both points cut off, Reaving only the square centre. 

Kubbi Mckh. —An anvil which has the head hooked thus :— 
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Tu/uii JAM.—The onr-armc.1 anvils an anyil with one point only. The word 
1 tunda 1 ia applied to a uim with one anti. 

S<i n ni.— Fince r a. 

Hatha w m. — Hammer. 

Patkir ^ — Coin [«$£■, 

GtowrOJa. — A hammer, shaped like an adsw, 

Vil'sli <uid uMli— The name, only the binds of the hammer is narrower and broader, 
tlie section firing* an oblong instead of a mptare. 

iAotmut.— A small chauraaa, for fine wort, 

J>om mA £ — A hammer, wiih a striking surface at either end of the head. 

K .Wicu,- An iron form on which small yes sets are fixed while being hammered 
into ahajKK Khorus.int is a wooden, frame which holds the kharwa in position ( sometimes 
called " dosiingi." ) 

A round iron rod to dean tubes, spouts r with tiles. 

Th. v hat- either sheet brass and copper imported, or else they make an ingot of mixed 
tn c tal in a rnic ibl e mid then hammer it —■ those * essels are cold-wrought* 

AdThESOUM CJff METALLIC Leaf ajid Fait, 

Io Patiiln, Jsibhjl, Lahore, Amritsar and most large places, gold tnd ailrer loaf is 
n^de, the metal being beaten put under sheets of jilli or gold-beaters shin ; of this hereafter. 
Tin foil is made, and sheets of bright brass foil or oradftw, in pieces about $ inches broad 
and 2 feet long—and called u bindU " This is used for decoration purposes on gala da vs. 


4 
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SUB CLASS B. 


HARDWARE. 

Xftlie Sub-Class A was uninteresting, this is Elil! more re* Hardly anything; is to 
be noted. The iron employed is either Native or Euroj.tea.nj and an account of imported 
iron will be found at page 7 of Vol. I. 

NnLU of soft, flexible iron am made, and screws—the latter more rarely. 
Biking plates for cooking the universal bread or ehiip&tl am made of hammered iron, 
iwdlargo shallow bowls or open cauldrons* made of sheet iron bolted in pieces* called 
11 lraribi” am used both by saltpetre makers* dyers, sweetmeat makers, And in all sorts of 
manufactures whore any substance hits to bo boiled in largo quantity In an open vessel* 
Iron stores and chafing dishes are in lire but require no special notice. 

looking orer the catalogue of the Exhibition of IbtJb I do not find a single speci¬ 
men under thin chus worthy of record. 
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8UB CLASS C. 

CUTLERY. 

There is more variety under this class, and in some cases a fair superiority of work¬ 
manship. 

The common articles of daily use, knives, scissors, tweezers, horse hits, stirrup irons, 
and such like, wkcu of native manufacture and pattern are generally rough ; but the prac¬ 
tice of making articles with something approaching to European finish and in European 
style, has taken root in tho Sealkot district and at Wazirabdd and other places in tho 
Oujran walla district, as also in Gujrat. 

Still more recently Mr. Spence, a gentleman employed in the Medical Store at Sealkot, 
has taught certain workmen at Sealkot with the aid of Euro|>ean steel not only to make 
scissors, penknives and table cutlery equal to European, but to prepare and finish in the 
highest style delicate surgical instruments. I had the satisfaction of sending to Paris in 
1867 sets of instruments for o|>eration in cataract and other eye diseases, sets of dental 
forceps, amputating knives, scalpels and lancets, that must have been respectable even in 
the city, par arerUaice, of such manufactures. 

In Delhi the cutlers are very clever in imitating surgical instruments, knives 
fish-hooks, and other European instruments: but they have not been taught like the 
8ealkot men, and it is said that their instruments when once blunted will not readily 
take an edge and polish again, but remain harsh and rough. The workmen nse 
principally old sword blades, European and Persian, for steel instruments ; but for small 
instruments, requiring toughness and strength, they seek for an old steel ramrod and 
work it up. Tho Delhi cutlers are all congregated in one part of the city. 

The facility for learning such work is traceable to a cause. In former davs, there 
was a demand for weapons of all kinds; swords, daggers, battle-axes and spear heads were 
made, and the corresponding defensive weapons—shields, chain armour and plate armour. 
Very early in the history of India the blades of Irin or Persia were famous, steel was im¬ 
ported from the south-west, and also from Central India, and workmen soon acquired skill in 
making it up The best workmen also learned to use other kinds of iron, to weld and temper, 
to produce water-mark in steel, to color it blue, and in short to do all that the best sword 
makers of Europo can do. Nor has the art died out: where the demand survives, in 
Kashmir and in Peshawar, and just beyond our frontier, men of considerable skill work 
at these handicrafts. I have seen a Kashmiri blade of welded bars of several varieties 
of iron, a small quantity of silver being hammered in to produce a beautiful wavy “ water 
mark.” But in other parts of the country, and especially in the settled provinces of the 
Punjab, no sooner had the stormy days of the later Sikh rule passed away, than the 
demand for such wares ceased or was greatly diminished. The men who wrought the 
arms turned their attention to works of peace, and settling in the districts of Gujranwalla, 
Sealkot and Gqjrat, took to |naking guns, hunting knives, table knives, clasp knives and 
other articles, having imitated European articles given them for the purpose. 

Tho class of workmen whose special branch was the ornamentation of arms and 
armour in inlaid gold and steel chasing, have mostly settled down into the class 
of ‘ Koftgars' whom I shall describe presently. But inlaid arms, chain armour and 
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swords are still to Ims tmd,—mostly being specimens preserved from past years. It i« 
needless to add llukt the operation of the Arina Art bos done much to diminish the 
number of weapons ; but a few of the best makers i?ha still remember the Si kb days or 
have learned from the armourers of those times, hold licences and are aide to ply their 
trade* I should here mention the steel employed is either imported steel or iteel made 
by heating iron bars in contact with charcoal till it has imbibed the necessary quantity of 
carbon, steel being a carburet of iron. Steel 1 am told used to bo imported in Rat plates 
or discs, probably made in this shape for facility of carbonising from Central India. I am 
not aware whether any of the iron ores of India art* epathuso or producing in fusion a 
crystalline carbonised iron like the Gennin 

The specimens illustrating this daxs, are iut follows;—■ 

Ana.1^, 

735 — [774S], Office penknife* (handles made of betel not, ) 

This is a favorite fancy work. Fen-holders, rulers and knife handles tire made of betel 
mil cut to shajio, and the various pieces cemented together und held by an iron shaft down 
the centre* The appearance of the mottled br.iss and white nut, which burdens and 
a slight polish, is sufficiently pleasing. Pries of the knives I rupee each, 

LuDUJJta. 

730 i _[ 7743], A sword. 

This i« of rather soft native Iron polished by Gurtnilk* Gonuuk apjiears to bo 
the best cutler at Ludhiana, 

737 __[ 776 *>]. *■ M^hana, 1 ' tweeaeins. Every native barber has a pair, 

736*—£77t> t-j- Native penknife. 

The usual penknife is tv small pointed blade fired m a rather long handle. The 
common clasp knife ( when a European pattern has not been imitated } is a very rude affair, 
*ml is more like a mior. Of all native cutlery it is observed, that in the cheaper and 
smaller articles, the surface of the iron rarely ban a smooth or lustrous appnnne* but 
exhibits the scratchy surface left by rough filing or grindstone work. 

730 h _[7765]- Penknife. English pattern, 

740 — [77G0]. Scissors. 

It is difficult for an European to hold natire scissors t they are often made so that 
one blade serves as ft knife, and the finger holes are made one-mailer than the other, so 
that when closed one falls under the other: such scions are held with Urn little and miJdla 
finger., net with the thumb un.l first or mhiOlo finger. * Kurin. ’ ( Lulu™ ) neorlj alwn) . 
use scissors made ill European fashion, 

8nfLlu 

74I._£7773]. Eators, * f EBbtaTa. 1 ' # 

Very rude, though sharp* The process of shaving with them would be eminently 
unpleasant They fold between two side-pieces very like wx European raaor, ealy they are 
smaller and shorter. 
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742.—[7790]. Knife. Naiig&rh (Simla Hilla). Rude knives with wooden 
handles, used indiscriminately for all purj>oaes, ore carried in the belt in a leather sheath 
by every man in the hill district*. 


8ealkot. 

743. —[7S26], Office Eraser. 

744. —[78271. Penknife, 8 blades ; another with 4 blades. 

745. ■[* 820]. 8ci**oni, large; and a pair of small scissors. 

746. —[7831], Hunting knife. 

747. —[7S33] Bread knife. 

748. — [7834]. Tobacco cutter. 

These and many other articles, some of beat nativo iron and others of imported 
English steel, are made by 8caIkot workmen under tuition of Mr. W. Spence of tho 
Medical Store Sealkot, (see “ Surgical Instruments.") 

749. —[7835]. A sword, worth R*. 1*20, by Kurmdfn of Kotli Lohfiran. This is a 
blade well made of plates of different kinds of iron welded together and tempered. 

The collection included a Persian knife, daggers, a battle-axe, and a hatchet 

*>,? RAm0 finished and polished. The following account of tho 

ocalkot cutlery manufacture 1ms U*en received. 

U» ^ ,tWl “ hw “ <“7 tw» through™*, 

W ) ’“ d ,w * — " * - *** Tiio ;„ rk i. 

•tirCu-c moored ™ I ' ut ,ut " •'“P* “'l the acalea and blurred 

i/urilrm™.; —Thi. ia effected be heating the article to a “ cherrr" red in a fire 
ofehareoal and old leather, and then plunging » m ,. wut , r with ™ “ ‘fed 

floating tn the rar&ce, aomettme. it b plunged into pure oil: thi. depend, on the ...tare 

quality of the ah and the pnrp<*c for which it is intended. Percunaite tool, are 
mostly hardened in sweet oil. 

Tempering. I quote the account sent me, verbatim. 

„ . " Tl "‘ t w J, ‘ ne eill " ,r iu tl,e common way, or by placing the articles to be tempered 

„ J? “ ' ^ oonUinin « oi, » ,Jon S with some alloy, the melting point of which answers to 
„ 110 "T ired * S I* ri °8». if »tnall, or if equal in thickness, are blazed off i„ the 

•• T/ f otherwi *‘- ,hcT are roa ‘ to<1 in on, in order to render unequal 

u [ ^ &hke m t<?u *P<T. The alloy consist* of lend, tin and bismuth, melted 
together in various proportion* to suit the different tempers required in cutlery ” 


* Swl tn of tkm kiwis—** Cnnnvm " ** . •* . u_. ..a. ... 


Tools, 



own, 


I 
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The finishing processes arc—(1) grinding, (2) glazing, (8) polishing. For an 
account of the European method see “ Ure's Dictionary of Arts, under Cutlery." 

At Sealkot these processes are done with the aid of wooden wheels, some of which 
are fared with thick buff leather, others with lead. The grinding is done on stono 
wheels ; glazing on tho wooden wheels with emery of various degree of fineness, according 
to which also, the size of the wheel varies. These wheels are known a* 44 buff wheels," 
“ wood glaze wheels,” and '* lap wheels." They are turned by au endless band and a 
fly wheel.* 

The emery used is known according to fineness, as 44 con-emery,” 44 washed-flour 
emery," and 14 double washed flour emery." Tho corundum, or ** karund pathar ” ground 
to powder is sometimes substituted. These are used with the wood and hard wheels. 

Polishing is done on the leather wheel, tho surface Wing covered with |M*r-oxido 
of iron, a yellow oxide called “ crocus of iron.” 

All this the reader will observe is a simplified copy of the European process. 

Common and cheap native cutlery is, after forging and r.»ugh filing, ground on a 
grindstone, which is turned either by a boy, who keep* pulling a twisted leather 
baud round the projecting end of one axle, or by a Ww and (either such as the native 
earjM*nters substitute for a centre bit. Polishing is not done at alt: but for the better 
class of work a little corundum powder or Euro|w»an emery is use-1 on a wheel with a 
leather edge. The “ Sikli*gars,” men whose trade is to dean and brighten arms and iron 
work, remove rust and stains with a set of smooth band-iron scraj^rt or email chisels, 
which they laboriously rub and scra|>c up and down, and they finish with rubbing, with 
iron rust mixed with a little acid, and with j*owdered corundum and oii, with the aid of 
leather or rags. Brass they polish with soft earth and rotten-stone aud oil. (See also 
under the head of 41 Trade Implements,” v. Sikligar). 

Gcjzaxwalla. 

This district has settlements of cutlers at WoziroWd and Nizfmfhid, who 
imitate European cutlery: these men make self-acting tobacco cutters, neatly finished 
with blue steel catches, engraved brass plates, Ac., all at a cost of Rs. 5 (!) 

The commonest manufacture is a large sort of pocket knife with implements, as 
button hooks, corkscrews attached, or campainger’s sets, consists of folding knife fork 
and spoon ; but the cutlery as a rule is not nearly so well done as that at Sealkot, and tho 
ase of iron of the class called 4 aspat' is commoner than of steel, also the final processes 
of glazing and polishing are Wllv dono or not done at all. These men seem to excel 
in making guns, and mechanical works like the self-propelling tobacco-cutter. 

The following specimens will give an idea of the work turned out 

750. — Razors By Umr Baksh of Kanina gar. 

751. —[ 8020 ]. Crochet needles, hr Mubarak of Kixiinubad. 

752. —[ 80*26 ]. Knife and Fork, value Rs. 3. 

Not*.—T he native name* at the wheel* will b« found farther on. and is the floeaary. I had not 
ascertained them when I wrote the above. 
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753.—[ 8035 ], Letter Clip iti blue stool, £ by the sum-? makers. ) 
754- —[ 7988 ], Pocket knife, Wadrabid. 


756.—Toburo Cflttct*—The actjofi of the knife nr cutter propels the cuke to be cut 


756 — [ 79M ]. 

757 —[ 7993 ], 

758 — [ 7794 ], 
759 — [ 7705 ], 
780 - —[ 8000 ], 
761 — [ 8001 ]. 


A pair of Pistols—value H b . 16 , by Husain. 

A double-barrelled gun,—value its. 4$, by FuzUliu. 
A Carbine—value Ks. 80--by the mine. 

A *mg]e-barrelled gnu,—value Ks. 25. 

FTfriWfl hit,—ouaflle, Ac. 

Spina md Military Chain Straps Ac., NfeSnuOrfd. 


Jhe lax. 

78®-—[8059]* Iron horse bits.—-.1 belli m wwau to produce the best cutlery of 
this description. 

There me two specimen*: one is call*! « miri,** which is I suppose a rat of ffnafflc, 
an European snaflkm called “ hajui" The other i* the « dhioa/’ which mm> -curb' 
Ihe cost U only 0 uniim* pat h. Mude at Khotia. 

763- Stimip irons. They are unulo occasionally on the European model. 
These nnt almost circular, narrowing up to the [<ritit of napfmoion. 

The commonest stirrup iron has a flat brood plot* at the bottom for the foot 
to rest on. 

SfAvnn. 

784-—[S^Ofi Ac.]. Carving knife, bread knife, table knives and forks, large [Ks. 
18 a ilo T en, small 15 a dojwn] ; ahi-> penknives, 

The^e articles constitute almost a specialty of Shah pur, and am made with 
hmiWw Of bone, or of a pretty tmulucent green stone, which is ylmma, or with tho 
mottled and widgutsd marble or Limestone found in the Salt Binge and elsewhere. 

The green dono handle deserve a mom apodal notice. The plasma b) a 
S™ silica brought from beyond Kabul. The native name i* iJ Being Ye*bam,” which 
is the term applied to jo.de or nephrite. Jade differs however from nkm. The 
constituents are tut follows «— 


JalML 

I'lahma. 

Silica, 

... S05 

SHiea, 

... 0675 

Magnesia, w 

... 310 

Alumina, „» 

.« 025 

Alumina, 

# 

... ICK) 

Iron, 

05 

Iron* w 

... 55 



Chrome, 

005 



Wat#r* « 

... 275 
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Plasma has been found among the ruins at Rome. It is infusible, while jade melts 
before the blowpipe into a white euamel. The best jade comes from Persia and Chinese 
Tartan - : it occurs in granite and gneiss. Plasma occurs in beds associated with chalcedony. 
Plasma, it will be observed, coutaius no magnetui and a much larger proportion of silica 
than jade. 

Tho following account of cutlery, kindly communicated by Major Davies, then Deputy 
Commissioner of the district, I transcribe verbatim 44 Information received from Shuruf- 
din, LohAr of Bhera The iron is obtained from Botulmy. The process of manufseturo 
of cutlery is os follows:—A seer of iron say, is heated and hammered continuotislv for 
about a day Borax ( sohiga ) about a chit tack in quantity, is put on this iron when hot, 
and it is tlicn tit for manufacturing into tho required shapes. 

44 These shapes are roughly obtained by means of hammers and moulds, then filed 
and again heated ; they are cooled in water with au eighth part of oil fioaliug over the top, 
which hardens the surface of the iron. 

41 The polishing process is now begun, and is performed by raeaus of tho “sAn” and 
the 4 maUAn,’ of which descriptions must l*e giveu. 

“ The ‘sin* is formed by heating a kind of fine sand obtained from the Salt Range 
in a vessel and then mixing 4 Ukh * with it, until the whole is formed into a sort of 
dough, after which it is well kneaded and then forced into a mould, which, when it is 
cold, turns it out in a round shapo with tho appearance of a very thin grinding stone. 

44 Tho 'matsan' is made in the same way: a stone containing much silica called 
‘kurand* Wing, when pounded, substituted for the sand The kurand is said to come from 
Hindustan.'* 

The article—a knife say—to be polished, is first moved backwards and forwards on 
the sAn, turned rapidly, with a very little fine comrnou sand applied. 

The article is then applied to the matsAn in the same manner; the matoAn 
however is first prepared by the application of oil and a piece of 'kurand, 4 after which 
charcoal is rubbed on it and it is well dried with a cloth. This preparation takes place 
three times during the polishing, which from first to last takes about two hours. Large 
articles, such as tulwars Ac., are not polished in this elaborate manner, but oil aud pounded 
‘kurand* are merely rubbed on with a piece of wood. 

The pale green plasma called ‘sang-i-vesham is rut by means of an iron saw, and 
water mixed with red sand and pounded ‘kurand.* It is polished by application to the sin 
wetted with water only, then by being kept wet with water and rubbed with a piece of 
4 watT (a smooth fragment of stoneware, crockery, or potsherd^ and lastly by rubbing 
very findv pounded burnt sang-i-yesham on it. This last proceas must be done very 
thoroughly. 

The other stones used for handles come from the Salt Range and the hills near 
Attok. Each is polished by being rubbed with ‘watf and its own burnt powder as 
above; when the stone is very hard, oil is used in the process instead of water. 
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MoKTGOKiar ( CUvuira, ) 

• „ ®?? e " f1,16 <*** ® f “* i ’ e c «^r'» work was sent from ibis district, including 

tlio iwunl knife,eciwora, tveenr*, nuare, mid n pair of *' camel shears " from ShJrgarb in 

tliLa district,—cuid costing 4 anas, 

PmeAwar, 

The cutlery works of tills district* slk might Ik? eipeeted, fire priii tip illy of a wrirlike 
DAtun3* 1 lie workman have lim advtLntage of the Loti from Bquur, which is excellent 
m totuntftiia easily convertible into stool, ( ac* Vol. I* pp H and ft). 

T1ip 3 Settlement Report him the following brief notice of the sword factories* 
" Sword Mftdes of a coarser quality are macufivft.urod at P*ahaw*r, bob those in 
(1 oth ^ r Persian and Damascus blades, are thots f added 1 «* Tinii ” 

inxls th th* aiaktaHnll* of Tlnit. at wlmt ii known u the Mir^klninl Factory. Tim 
k mperof thc^ sword* w highly npiwcciate i, nnd ^rao. piwihimed perhaps at a snuvU 

|>ncc T am valued nearly as much aa Irani ( Pcrtthtn ; blades. ,T 

.. . V«i™B-»il.iWto.l »cattery can hardly be separated f„„ th™ corning lln(lef 

the cIbm of Aran. I beg to rnfor the render 1o that due for the tfaaDge Tnrietv of 

swords, knives and dagger;* thin district produced. 

Lmo a*. 

The work, of entlery here are principally r™«; ordinary rough knisc*, sriesers 

JT"7 **“™“*• in ■**•*•* «» « ^ ««J other. I may here mention 

ft a ew cutlers, bbc those of NisAoiitad* seorn to Juive settled at Kaatfr, and that a W 

!“£ *"Pyi or “« compared with ordinary natter cutlery, were mt to the Eihibitiou of 
iso-1 from that a [ib“dj vision of the Lahore district. 

The spetimfrift are as follows :—. 

705* —{ 7855 ].— A awtird, 1 Talwfir,' with wared edge* 

, 7&B« ].—Steel swotd made by Amrln Ali of the Moehi Onto Lahore 

value Rm 12 ( an inferior quality). 1 

Ba 30 7e7 ^^^“ A ™ fd of with watermark* by tl, e same, Take 

7® Sr— [TSitft ] —A sword with a device engraved on the bind®, R,. 20. 

769l “Small crowed daggers, made at Lahore. 

770. A dagger nia-lc of em1>09aiil steel by A man All. 

KASHura 

Wn „ ,’ 71 ' 1 81 »];r A ,,rel m '" Ti ' r - «<*>» the importation of European pW, and 
If , ,h If*"** of eitranog Aleppo and European glow f„ r mirrom ru i. n ’ 

Doll,., email round mirror* of polished .tori more in ore, and util! to 1* had Tll ■ : 
one t its value u fta. 7-0. Uj iUl4ls 

In bringing thie claw toadoae, I most onutuorafe the took tued br the blauksmitb 
tD tiie til works. 
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The detail* of the blacksmith'* work are familiar, ami there is nothing special in 
the native method. Charcoal is used in tlte forges. 

The tools cinpljed ore i— 

{!} _■< Ahran,^— (acn'l). (2) W.iihfin (SlfldgO hunnier) forkmoering large works, 
used with both Lniiils. 

(3).—HAlhanrtk (hammer*) 

(0)—HivibatiH, small hammer* 

(7).—" Sami} a* " pincers of five kinds and siiws- 
0),— 1 « Chalni r ” cold chisel for rutting iron. 

(p.)— u Sunihlit, M to make hole* in hot iron. 

( 10),~“D*]h.7‘ ati iron piece with a hole in it placed under the iron to be drilled 
with the Suuabha. 

11, _‘- Chatirui reti/* square file, for filing with either side or faw* 

12. —** Hfingiid ret id' half circular file, 

Tarrdil rcti,” triangular do* 

Id. —“ Betid 1 common file. 

XntEnt," pair of shears or pinC«w *ith sharp edge* for cutting mulnl* 

It;,—“ Galri ret id’ round file. 

17. ^.“ Pirkird* cOmpawcs. 

18. —“ Hathkali," haml-vict— 81 bAnV is a big vice for bench me. 

12.—‘ Mils,” screw mould in which *cr*w* are niiide— the female screw. 

20. — M Jandrid* pUte bored for wire-drawing. 

21*—'“Tup pad* a shaping block. 

22. —' 11 Tvondi," hook for stirring iron in the forgo. 

23. —“ Khntora,” bellow*, or two skins to form bellows. 

21. —“ BiloU” month-piece of the bellows. 

2S t — u Khald* single Mn used for a. pair of hand bellewt* 

2 th—“ KamuW forge tonga, 

27._“ Suidfad’ bsuU ciard with points at either end* 

£g.—■* Bank/’ a rice (copied from the European implement)* 

29.—*” Niragira. 111 

80_ li Tapp* golf,' 11 a round block for shaping round plates lu, 

31-—” Bhattl ” forge 

32.^” Mnddhid' wooden block let into tbe ground on which the ntmo> are hioii. 
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Tlie Jury Report on the Collection of 1 ^G-l, may be printed as a suitably contlUiioll 

to this class :— 

CUTLERY AND HAHD-WARE. 


JURY 


Colons! Situ. 

H. Gunn, Enquire 
Nawob Alice Rosa Khan. 
Nawub Abdool Majid Khan. 


G. Burnell, Esquire, 

Dr. Elton, 

B. Powell, Ewquire. 

T. D. Forsyth, Enquire, ileportw. 


The artkk-a exhibited in this cln*s comprise a wide range of utility, and Wing such 
as Are intended for tin? dully wants of life, rather than fur ornament, it in necessary to 
louk carefully to the workmanship, design and ultimate use of the art ides displayed. 

In this department novelty of design i# not likely ty be met with, for, as a general 
rule, the implement* ot trade, and the article* coming generally under the head ofhard- 
ware, are produced in greater perfection by Western nations than by Orientals, 

Thus it i« found that, whilst most of the articles manufactured after native 
models ore corupnmtively rude and uncouth, those made according to English patterns 
have some pretension* to neatnesa of finish and utility. 

The exception to this is to be found in ihe swords and large knives, eihibitei 
fjc.ru Peshawar tmd the frontier. The manner in which match-locks arc made, and 
imtiru gim-harreli* an? twisted, is curious $ but this is not a trade which is likely to be 
fostered under the British Government. 

The articles exhibited may be divided into two heads 
1 st,—Culinary or household, 

2nd.— Sorting or warlike. 

Under the first heading there in knives and forks, jicnkiurca, scissors, erasers, 
from Tfuiballa, Lomhnna, Sealkote, Lahore, GoojranwalU, Goojrat, bhohpore, and Jheand, 

Stsles and weights from Um holla and Loodiaiia, 

Padlock* from Kohtiu-k, Simla, Unmtthr, Lahore, Gooj ran walla, Ruwtil Pm due, 
Googoiiw, Dera Ghosee Khan, Bu&noo ; a door-lock of excellent cuuatruution after on 
English pattern made at Umritaur. 

A large collet lion of bras* and copper cooking pots, cups, goglete, hookah hot* 
toms, and other native utensil a. 

Under the head of sporting and warlike—there mb swords, daggers and long 
knives, from TJmriUur, Sadkote, Lahore, Mid the frontier district, nnd some presented 
by the Chiefs of the Cia-Suttej States ; a sword from Loodinnn, a 1 kukri T from, Simla, 
■porting knives from Settikote, Goojr&ft walla, and Bern Ismael Khan. 

Gunn after English fpitenm were sent from GoojranwaUa and Cashmere, and a 
•q oaimeu of a twisted gun-barrel hue been supplied from Kohat by Mr. R. B. Egerton, 
whose interesting account of the manner iu which these barrels are twisted is appointed* 

Native match locks and pistil* are sent from Peshawar, 


* Sec Cists ‘ Atiqj,' 
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Horw bite and ^birraps from Hi^r, RuUtmdc, Lahore, Qoajnminilla, Jlieluoi j 
horse shoes from Set &tib Regimental Workshops 

Knir« ri pi cf ForJt# f drc,—Most of the penknives ami sviasorii are of exceedingly 
poor and rude vouatrueiion. 

The wav in which some of the purely native made cutlery ia got up ia clover, (U 
far te* appearance goes, but if will not bear close inspection * 

The external imitation, of English cutlery is excel lent, but doe* not stand the test 
of use, there being scnruely a blade which would l*oar ortUmly trial, i be natives in 
Bynio inatiineert hate evidently procured English steel* but not iunleritaniiLtog how to work 
it, bate destroyed the temper In making up the Undes, 

Tlio exception*! are— 

[7B2CE to 78,13.]— Knives, enmer, 2 pejikirive*i, 2 pairs jeissom* sporting knife, and 
bread knife, Those are liv far the l»est articliis of cutlery exhibited* 4nd are really 
Upod specimens* The hWden are made of English steel apparently, but it is understood 
tluit they have fee it worked up by native artificers under English superintendence. They 
are neatly finished with ivory anJ horn handles, 

Good specimens of penknives are exhibited by Goojramvalla workmen. 
[7907-38-0!*].— by Amir. 


A knife 
Carvers 




[BOOS.] Yery good sjtevimeii. 

- j | Knives by Slmlmbouddeetn 

[S01'2.] Knife by GW*am, 

[S02.-I, 1 Knives, forks, ^ 

to > eraser** and ; by Nub ties Bui, 

8030,] i penknife. } 

[8031 j] 

to 1 the same by Hobarih. 

[B03fc] \ 

The scissors exhibited hy these man ufii' 1 hirers are very poor indeed. 

[80flS. ) Siniruf.icon, of Shahpoor, exhibits good looking curving and dinner 
to l komw atnl forks, with imitation jade Lunik*. But tboj aro worthless 
8uG7,] | for lino, not being made of good steel* 

[TT-Vtl.]— Sr til m atid IFur ijhU. 

[ 7750. 1 Scales and set of wot sht s. 1 otter irales, by Ooorrtookh of Wliana* The» 
7751.] ) euv; after the English pattern, and uro remarkably well made. 

The ordinary native padlocks are supplied in abundant®, and are not worth notice. 
[7739] A lock on Chubb's principle is sent from the Eohtuek Jail, but it is 
quite a mitnomer to use (Jhttbl/s name in oanneetiofi with tjjo hick exhibited, for it Is 
of the rnoNt ordinary and mdc nature* the principle of the lock bring that which would 
be turned by u largo watch key. Externally the lock has an imp uting appearance. 

A curious puiciie lock from Bokhara is exhibited by Mitr Meg It*], Lahora, 
No. 7*7i, 
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[7872.] It a Terr lad tpechnen of a common English padlock. 

[8009 ] Letter padlock ( brass ) by Golem. 

[him. Bo. Bo. brat*.) Eihibitum Committee, 

8042,] I T ory Do, ... \ 

arc rery good ipediuens of padlocks, for which the workers deserve honorable mention* 
[8005.) A cleverly contrived native padlock, on an English pattern. 

Unor Lock— Sirdar Rhugwan Sing exhibits an excellent specimen of a door lock. 
No 7898, made after mi English pattern. It would lx? eery desirable to encourage the 
manufacture of Hiieli articles, as they would be much sought after if produced at a 
moderate price, as doubtless they could to. 

Syortiny auJ iruritke.—There is a very email show of guns, and none luvvo been 
sent from Kangra, where formerly very fair specimens used to be seen ; the l>est Mundoe 
Lron Ixjiag procurable in the neighbourhood, mid dor or workmen being found m a 
colony at or near Teem Sujimpoor. 

[7004] Gun, double-barrel, price Re. 45. 

[7993.] Carbine, breech-loading, price fhv SO, 

[7908.] Gun, single barrel, price Tvs 25. 

[8004.] Gun, double-barrel, price Ks. 60. 

ar,' exhibited by Shahabottfcdeen, who deserve* special notice for the workmanship and 
fluid) of his weapons. The manner in which the breccbdondiog carbine has beau bored 
is highly creditable. The locks of No r 8004 are very superior. 

The gun* from Cashmere are well wrought, and the finish is excellent. 

A hunting knife, no number, sent from Niaanwlmd, is well made, and appears 
to be of good ited. 

[8000-1 An English bit taado by ShaliabooddeeSb Nisamabad, deserres notice. 

E artQg i Qunits" \ Specimens from Soldiers’ Workshops are highly creditable, 

koV.J Home shoes ■ <W dsaurre special notice. 

S207-1 Wad cutter j 

Fsizes, 

The Jury do not consider any articles in this class of sufficient excellence to 
deserve a mM, but they would, as much as possible, t-neoiimgc thw brunch of manu¬ 
facture hv the ^rant of money prizes and recommendatory certificates. 

They would award to ahabal-ooddeeii of GoojrunwdIn for hi* guns, three share# 

of prise money. 

To Mr. Spence, Stdkote, Sir Robert MatgomeiVa special prize might be given 
for general snperiority of finish and excellence tjf Brnkriiil. 

To Goojrauwjillfc. fi shares of prim money might bo sent For distribution to the 
different workmen employ*! by the WolCommittee; und to the following exhibitors, who 
Qught also to have certificate* 

Sbah&booddecn- G hokum* 

Aniefcwddecii, Mobarik* 

Sbuftifdeen. Nubbee Duksh. 
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Tiro share* to Sirdar Bkdg™ Singli for the aapatwr wimple of a d«r loot. 

Three there Lo Goa rmookh, L*odiaita f for Li* br^ wade* anl *c^hta. 

Two ulidtros to Sergeant OrJ, Her Majesty a ssHh Foot, 

One ehare to Sergeant Bate*, Her Xycttj'e Highland*™, for miperior speci¬ 

mens of hard-ware. 

Honorable mention sboul-l be made of the guns from Cashmere, and of the air gun 
from Pnltiala; a certificate should he given to Local Exhibition Comioiit ^ Kangrfc lor 
delivery to the maker of an irory and steel letter clip of superior make and fit‘»*h. 

For Mr, BumeU't prize for audder biaAr block, or rough-hied iron*work, there 
was no competition* 

T, D. FOBSTTH 

iiVpcrfrr. 


20/& March 18G-1. 
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DIVISION II. 

WORKS IN THE PRECIOUS METALS. 

BUB-CLASS A.-WOBKS IN GOLD OR SILVER WlRE» AND B—FABRICS WOVEN WITH 
GOLD AND SILVER WIRE AND THREAD. 

The demand for fabrics of this class is immense. Every wealthy man has his shoes 
embroidered with gold, for which spangles ( sit&ra ), and thin tinsel ( sulma ) are required. 
Quid ribbon (ghota, kiusra Ac.) is largely used in trimming dresses, both male and female; 
gold thread (kalAhituu) is used in embroidery ; and for the heavy rich embroidery, already 
descrilied os kir-cbob, tinsel wire of sizes ( called mukesh ) is required. Silk cloth with 
patterns woven in gold wire,* Is called kimkluih, is used for dreNM of the wealthy, for 
cushions and state coverlets and cushions ( masnad ), and for the envelopes in which 
royal and princely oorrusj»ondeuee is enclosed ( called kharfta), Native ladies 
demand muslins figured with tiusel, and public dancers wear the gaudier and more 
showy kinds of tinsel ornaments. Small skull caps covered with gold work and tinsel are 
much worn on gula days, especially by children. Delhi is the great place in the Punjab for 
•hoes embroidered with gold, or with spangles and tinsel wire worked on to them. Such sh.»ea 
aro said to be made with “ sulma wa si thru," and the neater and quieter article is worked 
with gold thread, which is less sparkling and showy, is said to l»o “ haUbatfiuL” 

Dehli also is the manufactory for caps showilv embroidered with tinsel and 
spangles : sheet tinsel l*eing often sewn on to imitate jewels. AU kinds of embroidered 
muslins, gold edged turbans, and fancy articles of tinsel ware, ore to be obtained at Dehli. 

At most of the large cities, embroidered sh»>cs are made, and at Eabore and Amritsar 
the kar-chdb is done, the manufacturers t>eing the relics of the once flourishing class who 
supplied the Sikh Court ami nobles with embroidered velvet coverlets, cushions, floor 
cloths, saddle cloths, Ac. The demand has now fallen off, and tho ombroiderers obliged to 
take to other classes of embroidery more in demand by the geueral public. Kimkhdb 
( corruptly kincob) is not mado in tho Punjab : it is possible that in some places a stray 
workman from other parts may be found, but that is all; all our kimkbtb is brought from 
Benares or from Ahrnadal’ad in the Bombay Presidency. The qualities of kimkhib am 
very various in inferior sorts: the last yard or so is fairly well woven, the gold fh.wer 
standing out bright ant! glistening from the silken-surface, tho “thin" or piece is so folded 
for sale that the good parts form the few outer folds; on going towards the inner lengths 
the gold flowering gradually becomes thiuner and poorer. The uuwarv purchaser who 
only looks at the outer folds is thus often sadly cheated. 

I do not think there is any great demand for kimkhlb now ; the fashion of wearing 
Eurofican silks and satins for chogaa and robes is so prevalent that kimkhab seems to be 
driven out. 

The Maharaja of Kashmir has however imported ktmklrib makers into his territory 
and in 1863 presented to thej^hore Museum a piece of verv elegant material, gold flowed 


tlassl secordiBgt/. A gold thnod bwsiu ( kaiiUiun w ) g^d Uosel niK»a silk, ^ f jCl 1 C * U 
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on a white ground, and so neatly worked a* to bear inspection tun both sides; the work is 
equal to Benares, bat hardly 6* the bed “ Pukhain h work. 

To illustrate this class I must describe the process of mjlkmg:— 

Kiiv*?r [ii] 1 1 gold tinsel wire, plain and fancy—subua, tila, inuke»h, gakrn, Ac. 

Gold and silver thread — kftUbattin, 

Tinsel spangles—sitfim. 

The foundation of all work in this cljots I* the * ! kandla M or silver ingot. 

At Lahore the k and la is particularly pure : it is never allowed U* be alloyed with 
more than a fixed quantity of cupper. The whole ingot weighs dS rupee* or tolas 
standard, and 60 rupees Niiiirnkshahi ( Sikh rupee* ) ThU size lias descended from Long 
custom. The Municipality tax the '* katidlft-kaxh M or hand la making eoiumuiiity, at so much 
per cent on the value: a eon tractor farms tho tax, it Isjtng put up lu miction, and lie col¬ 
lects the per-ceiitage due on each kundlu. If the number of kandlaa made that rear 
is very large, the total of his per-c«nl*go will exceed th* 1 price paid fur the form and be 
gains otherwise not. The present contractor lei la me that ulioiil luOO knudlas ary made 
in the Tear, but that the number varies,. 

Thekmndl* conshts of a round bar of ell ter, slightly tapering at each end and covered 
with gold all over, T < make it, the first thing i* to gel a long narrow silver ingot about 
8or ti incise* long and I inch thick, called “* mini this is made by melting silver in a small 
kuthaSi or open crucible with sdifiga. (|sor^«> ft# ft dux, which hav.,* the silver perfectly pure: 
it in then mixed with the proper quantity of copper alloy and ponied into an iron mould 
having a handle and called “ ll rexa. M The resa is simply a thick narrow bur of ir ui with si 
trough in the middle, long enough to admit the required quantity of metal. 

Bo soon as the "raltii" or ingot is cold it is token t-» the Municipality office to 
l»o tested. This is done t-> prevent the deterioration of the Lahore maqufnrturo ami coitsc- 
quent depression of the trade s If it wen? not, the kan lin could bo ea*iEy adulterated, ftfid 
also those bunkers who give over silver to Ik- worked up would Itr dcfmuiled. For this 
reason »ho all the kuiidla-ka-dies work together in the old mint building* ^ TiUikslial " of 
Lahore j this facilitates supervision. All the kaadla-hiuth** are in one partnership, 
about 15 or 20 of them , and their earning* are thrown int" a common stock and divided 
out i if a member is Hick and unable to work he irct- bis share all the same j it U only when 
a |H?rson renders hSmself obnoxious or becomes lazy that they refuse to give him a share, and 
then the matter often ends in a law-suit. This arrangement is a matter of undent custom, 
Recently a workman from Hindustan ma le his apfiearauce, but Lew been obliged to go 
and sit in the Tank shat. being looked on with much disfavor by the others as an interloper. 

The testing operation is performed as fellows 

Each handla Si .s in it tit rupee* Kanakshahi ( Sikh coinage ) weight of pure 
silver j five hand hi* are token aii'l a Miuall portion cut olf each. Of the fragments, one 
nifiee weight {according to a standard rupee kept for the piirpo^} is taken, and mixed with 
a proportion of lead and melted in a crucible The pure silver when taken out ( the lead 
and cuppr being separated from it in iho i ml ting >, ought* if of proper quality, to weigh 
exactly against mother sLmlard rupee mxJo 3i rice grains weight less than the first, L «, 
every true kandla contains 3J rice grains *=* four rattis * of alloy to the toU : if nigre 


tr 


* fl n« gnim *q,n*l ose mu, XL,' rod ot A'-xu* jfxcotorvw. 
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tbixu rice prjunj weight U l&st, flu- ia immpdintelj duiatroyed aa spurious ; if 

it is comet, lUu kiAiiilU is *U raped with a dio bearing tLu letter -« L 32 " L for 
* Lrioiv,'' 32' to aiguify Unit in tbe boating 32 rice graini weight of alloy elists in the tola. 

The oblong ingot when stamped is cnJled M raini,” It is then made into n kandla 
by Imumi. riu^ and ilin^ (when eLu shape is that of a camd%round and GornewW tapering 
tit lit, end-,) and by covering with gold. The gill twir tlnurendy k also called kandla 
The r.mii by brins* fiU*<l into the kuiulta (“ Icnmlln Iritaf liuf’) loses 1 teluh in weight. For 
uiakLrhg u li.rn.lta the rate i* I is. 2-8 to IU. 3, includbg 1 tohUi of tilrer which tomta off 
the raini or ingut in the prucess of making it into Ute hudk 

Thu gilding procts-i i a done ly meins of gold in thin narrow plate*, and miite pure 
C‘ P atm ") p which, by the aid of fire and hammering, are plated on to the surface the 
dum * tbl? l * n work well \h the haudla-kaib't art: he makes no secret of it now 

and will teach any one who wishes to learn. 

The quality of gold put on l* more or loss according to the color and quality of 
tho titHol uIttncitoly required; if but Little gold is put on, the tinsel will be of a palo 
yellowish color, if plenty, it will U of rich gold-red. The terwUo cecity of the gold is 
womb rful, tor however fine the W may be drawn out, the gold surface idmm remains ■ 
tho fine wore u*d fur making thread must t* produced by drawing out the kandla to 
thwudn of I». lUunginal length, and yet the gold surfi™, s„ J also tho color of tho 
gold never change.: .. tho UndlaL. thinly gilt nod polo in color, „ Uthe wire, and if 
the kandla is dark red, m is the tinsel. 

The M Ix xn lo ho drw-n out by the f> tirkah.” Hie apparatus j, .W. 
fort poworfo! A ho, oil oblong trough aborts f„t long or 4, end 2 foot brood, i. Jug iu 
IV ground ,o.l hrtefed round. A*«m thin » stout roller of wood is bid, supported at it. 
1-0 0.1. ends m -oodatl .oeket. at either .id« of the trough. Through Hie roller |u stout 
wooden arm,. or .polo*, one sloping one way, the other the other, like the letter X 

TV roller i. called ■•j.ncW." A stout chain, called * sangnl," terminating at one 
end in a rug, and.1 the other with a pair of piunora or a crab, is now Hie j to it hv 
simply passing tho ring over one spoke and turning the roller half round ; the chain L 
thus sia-nred With a good purehnse, is no- o.tended towards the opposite end of the 
trough | here, just to where the rhain reaches, are filed two very .tout peats deenle 
" ,lrt f “® tltonnd, and having tho upper end projecting about a foot nlove the ground 
and cut With u aht of say bur inches brood down the centre, those are called ■■ Lila.” 

.v . * t " 1 pl “* “ ”" w [ToJatv - 1 lu >™St “ >c™s of holes in it, just m htrga 

that the kandla cannot pas- through aa 7 one in ita present state, though the tapering 
end ( tn.ule titjenug for tins reason) can. The kandla it -ell rubbed -rtf, -a. and the 

t'ilil t'.ph r's.l titlllthll) till 1 ” |sllj'lri ,r I|L}1(* - tbiwl if! illf'Ti rain m l ss ‘ a- a . s' 

(lt - tll(1 sr i.ji » * i t | , J . ' . " h P 3 ' 1 A,i P° lut a-aliut the two 

fiL l M h 7 bj *n»n‘*fo*L The proj^h^ point of tbc kanZ is 

firmly cau^fit and UAd by Ibe pincers, and tioa hj turning the roller enwtlv nn tk 
principle of a ruck, the ltandla is it retched out and gr.dnaHv taTCSjl ^ 
IU lotMEii It id nuw about UM^OT qooilmTjL .l Tk!. , ' " through the hole *, 

holes until the wires i, drawn as fin, tl'T^ 1 7^ ^ 

coils of so many ndahs -eight, fa this .tato it i't called " vori » TV « t V** 
Down™. The auucieJ plate shew, the three machmet dcceriVd. " 
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The veri passes to the " kataya” or fine wire drawer, who ha* to draw it out still 
finer, but hi* apjuiratus doe* not require to produce such a powerful tension a* tho 
t&r-kash’s. He lias merely a low board supported on four short leg* : this is called 
« patra.’ On it i* fixed an upright iron spike (" kil”) on which a small wooden wheel— 
broad edged and rimmed (to prevent the wire wound on it slipping off)-revolves. This 
b called “ charkhi.” Tho wire ha* to be softened before it is drawn, this is done by 
putting it on a copper drum or charkhi, audthen after hearing, transferring it to tho wooden 

one. 

The coarse wire to be fined is wound on thi* : one end of the wire is passed through 
a pierced steel plate—the hole being gauged to the fineness of the win? required. Tho 
ateel plate called “ jandri" is held in iU place Mween two little iron upright* 
suitably placed, called “ mareli, ” by help of a little wooden wedge made of “ pilchi or 
other soft wood and called “tor"—the point of the wire |»a*i*ing through the jandri 
hole is pulled by the hand gently till a sufficient length come* out to fasten the end to 
a larger and much heavier wooden wheel (cliurkh) revolving horizontally at the other 
end of the patra. The workman sitting before the patra then turns the heavy 
wheel by a dexterous application of his hand to the flat top of the wheel or drum, 
which has a little dent in it to catch his finger: sometimes the drum lias a little 
hole in it, and is propelled by a small tool like an awl whose point troe* into 
the hole: this is called 44 bailoni.” The drum is heavy enough to exert a force 
sufficient to draw the flexible wire though the hole and keep winding >t off till 
all is finished In order to commence work, the end of the coarse wire lias to be 
ground down, so as to make 4 p*** through the hole, after vrhith t t man ** 

the end in his finger* and exert* force enough to compel the wire through the bole, thus 
drawing it out till he gets a bit long enough to attach to the wheel, after which the 
weight of the revolving wheel continues the drawing. The patra u ftmushed with two 
little round bits of rough glaze?! china or pottery, (hits of an o cU I* ° r 
rounded and beveled) called “ pewafi,” the end of the wire is sharpened by rubbing it 

between them. 

I must ,»v now something of the j.n.lri. It i. . -mall tongue or ,,late of har.1 .tool 
pierced with a eerie, of hole., .wiled - Wra." Each Mru or bole n..dc w th dUBouH.va. 
it require, the .uccewivc u»c of 32 -nail .feel punch- called katir On, .. firwt 
applied and given one blow with the hammer, then another, and then another : the result 
i. a beautiful!,' .mooth even hole. Each hole. « originall, made. .. of he «,■ = hut 

as the wire requires to be drawn finer for some work an i 

ha. accordingly to adju.t the hole iu the jandri, which be doejby ha nunenn g .. up e.o» 
with a little .tee! hammer, having one end pomt«d, (and caHed cbiudi) and then 
re-opening it of the required w by pacing a .loci «F>ke or needle called ..lit, through 
it—gauged to the ,J of wire required. Another .ort of .,nke a a, «~d. c^led 
■•ehaur^a- (the ailai i. round, the chaumri ha. four (heeU tenmna. mg ». 
point.) The fined gauge dm., the wire «, thin a. to be aimed h»».ble= the art* 

. . , a_ —{t through the fine hole and have a uuiiuio 

.barren,ng the end of the mre «, a. to g^t , thrnng^ 

to commence pulling from, requires no little-Kli *n . ^ 

the holei.al.av. .mailer than the wire, otherwhm the vnre would only E- through 

without becoming longer and thinner. 
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Alt theso operations Wing done, the owner of thereri or coarse wire, require* 
an equal weight of fine wire to be delivered. The tArkashes and kaUyas ore more 
numerous thau the kandla-kashes. J mo 9 

The fine wire is generieaily called “ tand,” i. e. ‘ pulled material.’ 

Four gauges of wire (tand ) are made 

o C0 TT* t ’ ^ k “ U " ld ’ (or makin « spangles (tAri or sitira). 

2. Mukesh ki tand ( for mukesh, used in embroidery. ) 

3. Kmari ki tand, for making kimiri and gota or gold edging. 

. aitan hi tand, or tila ki tand the finest of all, for making ‘‘tila "the thin tin I 

11,0 » ire ww B<x» to the •• dahkiii " who Hutton. it out into < tih.’ < m uk«h ' 

£xzz czssiL* **- - - -■“■■■ —«» 

of whi,.h a piece of steel is let curv.l s.^ onih^urZ l ^ 
dome aha,*; this is finely polled an<l always kept perfectly free c f J 1 * #eg ?® llt of tho 
the operator si* before this, hammer in hand, uni Wnimere a T* "*"**"•• 
the ai l of a ratWr heavy but small steel liammer one end being bTutifuIW ***5 

riightly concave to fit the surface of tho anvil. The end of the handle is thick I » 

good covering of wax. * hich gives a firm grasp. The wooden anvU is adlj ^“di t 
the steel plate let in to it « nihai.” the hammer “ hathaum ”. L J ’ * 

But the mean, of applying the wire has to W described 

A long reel is taken. Wing 1T» eompnrtmonts (called "irnlhAn.V" \ , 

iron pm between two Uprights, and at one end of the ml. . • P ,.f k ,trPT °^M on an 
U fired. The wire owner who hands over the « 3?7? 9 —den nwl 

weight, trottsd oa to tht Compartments of the reel len.;„ ° *. ™0*H>d, gives it over j 
an exactly equal quantity of wire on each compartment 5 h ® “ 40 hava 

any surplus and winding it ou to the feel at the end nft\ i • W b/ removing 

and its stand and uprights is now pW-ed on a liitl. t!" ^ • p,n ‘ T,1 ° COIn P art ®ent red 
( corruption of tirpai ) opposite the workman aud s 8to01 Ca]ltvl “ tirwai ’» 

“ - v.r« r m faring o„ it. uk T m rr - at *>* 

and on the leather a heavy square iron weight called ^ 

and 14 strands of wire drawn out to a suffi, ient length. ^ Wh *® 1 “ ,ct K ° * UtU ° 

*t the end of the steel niliai n« ♦ _ ... 

frame, two tiny litUe biU of leather, the edges sWe i’ \t"T “* th * 

U.., .rr ko,.t th w 1,, .irinu.: the ,| ra »,l. ar , tal ,, ' , ,. * U,e col » 1 '. up: 

w.on .tran.l. Wtw*,. n th. .liu of «, h . the , , !. pa "f'? orer oflMtber 

•t..wlT pullo.1 OT.r th. .tool with „„o h.,,,1 an ,, -Woin. which H 

Othor. In or.!or to kooj. tho wtro. iopamto Irtw . .1 • .1"/ la,nmore ’ 1 ffl »‘ with tho 

.tna I witthU. 'allo.1 ’* dhollar," £ „n n o..T" k “ d lea,l,or 

»ro hung O,or th. .truth,: thi. loop. ^ T* “ Ml “ oith<!r '»•>. 

kocomutg onuoglol. 111 Uul “J prevenu tie fia e gpidcr lia f 
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The wire when flattened ia thrown into am earthen pan os it come* off in pieces, this 
being \h* beat w. iy of kwping it clean. It ia then gathered and tied Up in skeins, called 
“ lueha, 1 ' acid weighed: it is sold by weight also, 

Aci.xinling as the gold has boon appli^I thick or this Ifl the kfitidhi, do ta the color 
of the wire rich or pale. For silver wire, the kanJla is of cooms left no gilt* 

The fancy kinds of tinsel arc made in the following wars: twhttil ntukesh, (Lati-tui) 
ismade hr taking the fine wire'land 1 and winding ft by nvsms of an ordinary ' charkli 
or spinning wheel, on to a tong narrow steel spike, so as to form a narrow ringh-t i this it 
cjjened out till the wire ha waved only, and then flattened j, the ttuikeah when thui waved, 
b much used by kardtobs for a gold ground work, being sewn on edge over edge* 

Sulmais made of very fine wire wound on to a steel needle (silii) so n* In form a thin 
close carl like the tendrils of a creeping plant, only very much finer and closer, mid <vh 
off in pieces a few inches long. This is the ptfllticsl form of gold tinsel. The pieces of 
suliun look like pieces of fine chain, or, if I may be allowed the comparison, like gold vermicelli, 
Two kinds were wont me from Delhi: * sulina kora,' which ia rather looser in texture and 
made of plain drawn wire; and ‘ unhurt dabka hua,' male of fine wire sligtdy flattened and 
having u closer wound appearance; the difference is hardly appreciable loan uneducated eyo. 

The winding is done hr fixing the noddle on to the common njiurkki, ami all aching 
a reel of gold wire : one end of the wire is made fast to rt bit of string fhed at the end of 
the sitfi, and it is then wound off dfiae and fine, row against row, uu the *ilni, and wL -n 
finished the little curl, now called " siltm* pt or “ suUn*, ,f is dipped off: it is used in em¬ 


broidery of caps and ghocs, principally. 

Spangles f t4ra or gitfai ) are made of the thickest wire, ( though still very line > 
which is first wound off on to a wire shaft just ns the sulrna, only cottar. The long curl of 
wire hi called “phogli ” The wilii is turned up at one end to prevent it slipping off. 

The " dabkiya " now sits down opposite bin sted anvil, and spreads all r^uud him 
a dean cloth, and sets up a sort of wall or low tent of cloth round him to prevent losing 
his spangles* which fly about; ho takes the pliogli in one- hand and with the other cute tha 
coil of wire up the side with a pair of scissors having fine point*, hut one Hide much shorter 
than the other ; the point of the short Wade goes in under the wire coil and the ether 
presses on it, the result is that when the silai is shaken and turned up. little cods of wire* 
shaped thus (C) fall off ; as each drops un the steel Wtl a single I low with the hammer 
flattens it out into a spangly thus y and the work is done; the apangks bn all about 
the cloth, and are afterwards carefully collected. 

Tim materials are now ready for use: the til* or plain thin flattened wire goes to the 
kalibatun sifc-( in Panjabi tili-bat ) or gold thread maker, and to the ktnare bif or wearer 
uf gold lace, edging, Ac- The mukesh, and the aulinn and nlin. go *o tUe emhro.derer 
hu dshoe omamenter 1 Gokru muke-li 1 ( which is muke^h puckered up a or emnped with* 
pair of iron tongs ), also siiliua and spangle*, go to the embroiderer of w$m. 

False tiia and mukesh are m&de of brass gilt, and come mostly from Delhi- 

.ilk, if it ia gold (surkb), on wMW Silk if ■» “ 8llT6f < 

b j faing two tb««J* of imwral to . «Wl *™» J«*t ** -*■ “W* 
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m an ordinary spin-lie ; this is kept perpendicular by the thread passing under a 
little hook at the end. The spindlo is set spiuuiug by a twist of the finger and thumb; the 
finished thread is wound off ou to reels. 


The kinira-!*ul makes gold lace (military) and ribbons of all kinds. Lace is 
made on a warp of firm and thick yellow silk, with ‘ tand/ or wire not yet made iuto 
thread : the end <>f the web is tied round a small stick and secured by a string to a n ft i f 
in the wall, the other end of the web is fixed to a roller, it is crossed by 2 or 4 small 
treddles ( gutla) to lilt the upj>or and lower threads of the vrarp : these are suspended from 
the ceding by strings, and a ’* kangi,” to close up the woof, is hung on the warp just 
like a miniature loom. The woof thread in lace making is gold : it is applied, not with & 
shuttle, but on a plain spindle shaped stick called “ kaintLA." 


OuM ribbon is made with a tiny loom like the above : in making it the web i» 
of gold wire flattened (tila ) and a single strand of silk at each side for the edge, to give 
strength to tho whole; the w»of is very fine red silk or white, according to color of the 
metal: silk is always used, even to make ribbon of imitation tinsel. 


Tho ““T 0 *** 4 ribbon » «Hrd “ dhanak ” ( No. 786 Ac. ) : it is made of 5 to 7 
ttown< « of goM in the ■web; it is use-1 in making “ dori.” “ Gotf” is a broader plain ribbon 

•i " mV' 1 r*‘'tt«h is a ribbon still broader—as wide as the finger. “Kinari" 
is wider still. * Anclial ** is the widest of all. 


Gold fringe i 8 dso mmlc by the kindra-Mf : the fringe is twisted by hand and the 
taps kept together by the bond along the edge woven in a loom. 

iUartt^\7^TjwL",tgtoJ"_l h4 “ tllni ° f m, “* ri “ l8 for «°M embroidery, m.y b. 


* A ITU 1.1. 

th * "** fer^HmWtmldooot taow: pork*, it 
for gold ,L; ,,0, *•“ Wori “ T *Wcb » evidently our word - i. Led 

773.— [7398]. Gold and Silver lace. 

Military^ twpT; iTu toThe^/!^ UMh1 . h ? European tailor, for the bands of 

more heavilygilt tLao the European andthTT’ g ° l<1 (Ureurkh >» much 

nutirc for waist-belts, aword-bTts Ac ex P t ’ Dsive - “ ” i* admired by 

regiments Ac,, Ac. ’ ^ * I»artLi, gaUu Ac,) and worn in uative cavalry 

774 -[7399]. Do. of silver gilt. 

775.— [7400]. Sulnia of gold and silver. 

crimped or puckered up. The term^krTi^ ^ \*T alx)Te > »* w merely tinsel 

burr ( Tribulm ), then* the w^TL * ** *** vesscloftho 

"~ l for the ear is called gokrfi ; the s,^ed * round spinous oma- 
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called gokru. Just in tbesame way the Delhi jewellery in gold, pointed all over with little 
pointa, ia called babul work, from its rosemblauc* to the round balla of yellow stamina 
which form the flower of tliO bibat or acacia, 

777.—Sitara aafed and aurkh are the round apanglea l»efore described. 

778 - Gota, aurkh and aafed. Oota ia a bordering of gold made in a loom aa above 
described. Juta, ( or false ) gota, ia Tory cheap-the tiuael being merely braaa and water- 


gilt. 


779 -[7402]. 
780 .— [7408]. 
781 -[ ]. 
782 * —[7412]. 


Dhan&k (aafed and aurkh). 
Zanj Trail ( gold ). 

Silver wire gilt. 

Mukeah (described above). 


Dsutt. 

783 .—[3437 ]—Got*, gold ribbon called * Hor ’ in local list. 
_ The same from Ludhiana, Ambala lc. 4c. 


Lanomc. 


784. —r8C34l.~ Mukeah, — and gold thread made from it (kalahntunl, reeled gold 
wire, and reeled red floss .ilk used for making kalabatun. The little wooden reel is called 
W p^chak w The Mine with silver wire and white ailk for ailrer thread. ( hence the use 
of the names * aafed * and 4 aurkh’ for silver and gold thread). 

785. _“ Kaituu mothradir,” a kind of edging of green and scarlet silk and gold. 

788.—[8089].—Kaitdn mothradir, gold lace edging : this is woven with gold 

thread in the web and woof; not like gota. which ia made of tmael. 

787. —[8tJ94].—Kaitun 44 aafed,” silver braid by Mitbajiad Baksb. Thxa is a 
narrow braid, auch as ladiea use in embroidery or braiding work. 

788. -- Don sahi wa aiya,” grwn. black and gold edging or braid : a narrow braid 
mado by plaiting gold or ailrer dhanak ( q. r. ) with silk. 


789- —[8700].—Anchal aafeda. 

790- r7801].-Kiniri, edging. Anchal and Kiniri are ribbon, of silver and 

7® , ■ nr woven in a pattern. The manufacture has been described alcove. 

Ju Z oneo a P»tttm prrered o„ tb. «-«- re - » 
itandont in relief, bj printing with n bard iron block or die alter gentle b»Ung. 


791.—[8708]. Gold “ Sarpecb.” 

Tbio i. » .trip of thin gold -oxen ribbon, n foot broad, wore round ‘>‘e <urban bp 
tZ j2,clL to lw tbo distinction of wearing it. The bndegroon. who wear. ,t 


ia king for the occasion. 

792.— [8705]. Chuni Mdlf, a 
weddings : it ia very light, hence called 


acarf of fine muslin woven with gold, worn at 
t* b4 4 Ui t M and glittera prettily enough. 
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793. —[8706]. “ Son-sehra," an ornament consisting of a piece of very deep 
fringe ( a foot deep ) made of thin strips of gold tinsel; it is tied round the forehead 
of the bridegroom at his wedding and allowed to hang over the face. 

794. —[8707],—Kalghi, a cockade or aigrette of gold tinsel and feathers, worn in a 
child's pagri on gala days Ac. 

795 —Tinsel ornaments for the ears. These are rosettes not unlike a guelder rose, 
stalks and flowerets Injing imitated in tinsel, and worn stuck into the ear by dancing girls. 
They are called “ Karnphul" 

Peshawar. 

796 —[9095].—Gold thread ( Russian ) worth Rs. 1-1-0 a tola. 

797. —[9096].—Gold thread made at Peshawar, Rs. 1-4 u tola. 

Russia gold thread is sold in Peshawar, both real and imitation. (“ juta kalibatun.") 

Nabha. 

798. —[9103.] 44 Sanjsf," a bonier of brocade ( silk is often substituted) and 
sewn inside the lining of a garment at the edge. 

799. —[9166 ] I’atha or fita, a narrow edging. 

800. —[9176]. 44 Zari,” gold and silver, the same as “ chuni badla.’* 

801. —[9183]. Gokru, gold and silver. 

The collection also included sitira, sulma, mukesh, dhanak and gota. 


FABRICS WOVEN WITH GOLD. 

The following are the specimens. 

802.—[7396]. Kimkhib, woven at Nabua. This was, I suppose, woven by a 
workman employ'd by the Chief of tliia State. 

803-—[7422 Ac.]. Specimens of muslin woven with spots of gold and silver, 
Maleu Kotla. 


Delhi. 


804 —[8441 Ac.] Series of fancy gold woven fabrics by Lola Rami Mai. The 
names, tol, chin Ac. mean thin fabrics of net or gauze embroidered. 

* Toi ganda,” Rs 2-8 a yard. 

44 Toi Wjdkr,” ( spotted or speckled with small spots or seed—bij ) @ Rs. 2-4. 

14 Toi Saburja”—Rs. 1-2. 

"Toi phuldar" (flowered) (g Rs 1-7. 

•* Chin phuldar." 

** Chuncrio," @ Rs. l-l a yard. 

Lahore. 

805.--[8711]. Muslin, printed in gold, ( chdni malmal chip tilaf ) by Anand 


This U .imply gold leaf applied to muslin, by printing the pattern first 
glutinous size, and then applying the gold leaf. 


m some 
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SLMi-CLASS C, 

VESSELS AND ARTICLES OF COLD OR SILVER FOR USE 

AND ORNAMENT* 

I da not W include period onmmmt*; potting them by preferene* under tbo 
tead of « Jewellery.” The diyis doe* nut exhibit any very interesting article*, 

For dadgn and variety in the form of artickf wo look in Tain; but in tins clw* of 
work, «in many others gi$«* delicacy and identity » dUwvenhl mrifefaig, oruMCMtm*, 
and engraving pattern b on the various iirtidet* 

M»t Of tilt diver and RoldfioitbV work it r« K and always orliibUt a want »f 
finiah and a earolesanes* of accuracy which it diilrawmg = circles are always out. I ho Untt 
of a easkot never true or itaight, »W«lii often dighUj bp-dded, or the work .bow* 
marks of the file and the burnisher. 

The diver Tottda in oho m rich mm'* homes art the nglieit thing, imaginable ; 
all that i. U to U« pm® silver, doll, white and l.w»y. &>«, “* tU 

contrast of bright and froaled silver is iwknnwn and hardly approaiuteU. 

Bilt under this aub-chuss, botdo of the inlaid work of Soalkot and Oujrat, and tlit 
floirar^h*aed vases of Kashmir* redeem the series from being utterly uninteresting 

SEC*.*•£> “•^ *• “ ur ■ - 

s-uUwork beside* arms and armour, caakrta thm and onuuMuUaramade, butt. 
European and other good toigua, wkeruin the indigenous tut* far <«*»“• »»™ 

out to full feme in the inlaying work. The Jfcuhaw wodt again « “f * dl “ 

production of the water goglot or “ suraki," copied fmm the clay anginal, wlioae flugwt 
rt.apo I bnvo before nnnaked to bo probably fortuitous. A few other sft|oIe» are nmde, 
suchks little cu|JS with covers, and tray, of a very pretty pattern-four eomorod-tb, 
comers be inn like a MtiUaiuiul&ti arch, 

The following article, ia .ilver will illustrate the da#.. I have uot repeated tie 
name, of tl.e household vessels, drinking oups and so forth ; almost any of the swela 
mentioned undo! No. 727, arris, eueept the very largo one. may be found m we y 
houses mnde of silver instead of Lutm^* 

Lud&iasa- 

gO0 — f &4C1 1 ]* Salt-cellnra (silver) bj Gumukh of Mulondh. 

007 ^ _Silver wateT-goglofc and cups. 

008.—A l«ir of Silver slipper. ( fancy article, for ornament ). 

809 —Sliver " dibba " or round boi tor keeping trinket., Ad. 

810.— Silver unuff-boi. , 

The uniifT-boieii in are either made of silver. or *]<« of ft 1*1 font dned and 
a 1 - t L IT1 ., t .j OT C veu of Blaus i but nil art? on the principle of a hollow egg wt | h 31 

- t.'jTi."U re- w •**. —a 

over by $4 fynjfti*, Mid silver by hAhi. 
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winkle is then heated ami again liimiDiered, and the surface is polished witli a whit*, 
purn-us h’. me; whore the soft g >l.[ in required to la upread, the rubbing and hammering 
Ckr '-' wpwtfJ with greater Tito gold used is pun? j*»< 1 vety soft. 

Keeentlj Mr. Spence ha* introduced inlaying m bronze, and some pretty 
■p-Hjtmnia were sent to Paris in i8iJ?. The gold for this renst bo of the richest ami darkest 
color* or it tWa not show out. 

For a pwtioulu amount of Uu impUmente used fa, koft work, see note to No. 833 

(MilltaliJ _pt.fi* 

Simla. 

§20-’ £&40Qj* Aso inlaid with gold—ICvunthuL 

837 - Specimens of inlaid w irk, in silver on iron—a pen stand, a buckle, and a 

„ *■ TUttWwt b ™ lh ** little to recommend at Una and 

Himhj'arpur. 

Amhitsa r. 

838—Koft-gsri arm,, oontrlbntod by Sirdar Bhagwin Sing!, „f Amritnar, consist- 
in S of the long aat.ro gun. dagger*, aworda, helmet ami ar , llollr flicrc are a[i!1 
eo.no workmen, relic of tbe Sikh day,. both at Lahont and Am*tar, who ear, to order 

," 1 ’ l, 7 rJ ; m »' U «J .10 it boontiftdly, ifnlloweJ openwe for a 

l.boril aopply of gold wire. Itufcn Babb, ileblib Singh, Aminulk, and lf „ 0tbe „ 
me tht> Lahore worktrva* * ^ o^ere, 

Luout 

i,JS? 9 ^” 91 ' H, " ,tinK ” WJ ' ““ bl " de ** deti«* of tigers, dog. *c. 

830.—Inlaid shield, mluo Us, 325. 

3:)l.-*Inlmd jiL*tol f on blue steel, 

833. — H ilka Vita and pipe, inlaid, 

!W sample are tilAcwnt to *W the style of work done. 

Sbaliot. 

Kfiflgari was eibifnted from Guim and R^Ttrtr j__ , 

fVWiUd, ..ml Multan. J "' 0( ’ f ™ NindntSbSa and 

The Sealkot work it no* tie beet, owing to late ly aeit 

, „ . T ^ n J *' iD B,on ? o' ***** I may nr that tie men will * nr i f m „ 

priced XX. 1 wu* ^ut to Fima in ls<J7 and 

MSSwSM&SaSKy;•'-e*,*.!. «,a. 

C:w?fcots of all niftems , ** 

r , , J . ‘ ' . from Ea, 20 to ISO 

Card tnvs and dishes* 

J nunaei, tea . rt 20 to 36 


■Pis 
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Model of Armstrong gun, finished to scale, and 



complete in every respect, 

... 

Rs. 

450 

Paper weights, various, 

... 

>* 

8 to 20 

Letter clips, . 

... 

»* 

6 to 10 

Penknife. 2 bladed, 

... 

n 

G 

Octagonal cigar stand, which, by turning 

a 



knob on the centre, reverses the sides of 



the caso, displaying cigars in racks, 

... 

»» 

200 

Bracelets, ... ... ... 

.. 

n 

6 to 10 each. 

e had with Persian inscriptions wrought in gold: 

these are much admired. 

Brooches, various, 

... 

Rs. 

5 to 10 

Solitaires, buckles, Ac.... ... ... 

... 

ft 

10 to 25 

Scent vases, ... ... . 

... 

99 

70 

If inlaid on brass with fine gold they cost more. 



Shield inlaid with gold. ... •- 

... 

19 

140 and upwards, 

according to richness of work. 




Inlaid gun, ... ... ... ••• 

... 

99 

150 to 500 

Paper knife, . 

... 

ft 

5, », 12 

Table bell. 

... 

ft 

20 

Set of scales and weights . 

... 

ft 

75 

Centre piece, 

... 

ft 

250 


Writing sets, consisting of pen trav, inkstand, candlestick and portfolio can be had. 

833 —Kofi work from Multfin. Mv correspondent writes:— 

** The inyention of this art dates from the time of tho great physician Luqmfin.* 
who first introduced it into India. It waa not known in Multan some two hundred 
years back, when it was first introduced and practised by one Mo h a m a d Murad, a resident 
of Multan. The art is not carried on to any great extent here, nor are the articles of 
this description of manufacture generally exported to any foreign country : in the time 
of the former rulers the manufacture of such articles was confined to the requirements 
of the city. I believe it was not the intention of the artixans solely to derixe their 
menus of livelihood from this profession. They had occasionally, but not often, to go to 
Sind or Bhfiwalpur to execute this sort of workmanship. ” 

The following are the names of implements used in the manufacture. 

Hammer or Hathnura made of steel. 

Moluirf or rubl*er of agate or cornelian ( ghori). 

Sohan or file made of iron. 

Chimta or pincers made of iron. 

Knlamdanlad, or carting pen made of steel. 

Pathraini made of * rukh,’ a sort of iron. 

Katli or goldsmith's scissors. 

Park fir or compass made of rukh. a sort of iron. 

Charaa or splitter, do. do. 

Rfiwnti or file made of common, do. do. 

8ilai or pencil made of 1 Tara' iron. 

• 1'lis is, prshablr, noasen*#. B. P. 
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Jandri or an instrument for drawing wire, made of rokh iron. 

Zambtir or pincers made of rukb iron. 

The gold wire need, if of superior description, b that which b drawn to a length 
of 12 rarda from a single maaha of gold: but aa the toak b delicate and difficult, it 
require* a person of good eight and strength. 

The inferior description of wbe b only drawn to a length ofonovard from a 
mbha of gold, but aa the work b not superfine, it can t« done by a person possessing 
ordinary strength and eye aight The prooeM of wire drawing by leasing it through tho 
jandri has already been described. 


TIi. rut. of wage f->r workmanebip ia entirely dependent on tho qnnlit. .nil deerrip- 
tton of work don.. If anarti.1 wa. tonunufaeture agold worked handaie, like th. on. rent 
to til. Exhibition of lNW, whieb wna the (pent Hint could be made here, the wage. would 
W Urapee. for erary tok weight of gold thu. wrought. But if the work done wer, of 
nn inf.nor quality, it eonld he executed for fire rupee, per toleh. 


The following we the terra, and plinan iuo-1 by artiaanr of the atom profenion. 

A-kirapd -A kind of clinker or ponm. eeorue front potter.' kitnn_it i. u«vl 

2 .u7““* th..urf«w of th.nrticl. on which the inlaid work . JT« 


Mat or Arcf.-Meile of wood or paper. i. wed for roiling the gold wire, 
pen or ..X th * ,,ru ^* 01 “ rTi "' f U “ r» l, cm on the ,urfo« with . .tecl 

Wwl. ^1^“* IT ** * >•«>' - » to be inlaid Tbo 

-Tt it l.!^ " m *' U ’ '“ooth with . rfiwoti or file, eflcr which it i. ,.,li.h.nl 

• . I .. ,n * r ' ” r l' ulm ' v ,to "** ““ thie Wing done n rough woolen handle ia ineerteJ 

: ,h : r r r ^ *• —• s-s. ze 

earring ie done ** ^ *>:»•>. »•! then the pn.ee*. of 

furnirhed with. «“ d«i*n which the workman i. 

fo^^X^eh^i,^^ trinfo £ 

u then Jw. betel route m.ke it ..ft, U OTlU1 „„ . £ ” Hd w m 

XSZZ'Z p i£n! z z ,;r l .,: h * *<> 

th* outlin* design eograred with lh«> .t*L \V i ' l" 1 *» pathraini, following 

™ P 1<W, it l™ L fl,,WOr ° r U " «ork b 

amith'a artsa.ra. Should Oh* wir** mil r \ T 1 W ^ on * willx * 4 k»tk " or gold 

Hi. hatchet, i, i. again heated ^a theceahTan 1^7. 'r~ - *"•' I«> -f 

Which ndUc* iL The hatr-U .1 u then rublii “ t ** l “ with a " m * Ii hammer 

out iu brilliancy and lustre. * ofcn or • too « rubber, ao as to draw 

juice, but a. ^ ** U rul,l,0<i ,ritb lint- 

put It «• • clear fire. N th., ,, rcume II “ <*«■»« nMan, n^n to 

brightnew and luetre. 1U , " r ' 1 “ r ~lor of Wore, together with , u 
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QxU, _If an art icle is to be plain gilt all ow ( it is first smoothenod with the risiti 

or file, and afterwards cleaned with khingri or pun»i«« stone { it »• then drawn over 
with chequers with tho earring style, and sprinkled with lime-juice, after which it 
is heated ; gold or silrer leaves ( as the case may lie) are then applied with pincers, and 
lightly hammered, and are rubbed with the mohiri .or stnoe rubbers, which causes the 
gold to adhere to the surface roughened b J the chequered lines—and then the soft gold 
spreads out under the rubber, aud coven the whole surface. 

The rate of wages is as follows :— 

Oilding, per tola of weight, 3 Rupees. 

Silvering, do., do., 12 Annas. 
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SUB-CLASS D. 

SPECIMENS OF PLATING IN GOLD AND SILVER. 

Thi« cLu iia very im&ll ono. Tho «t of .loctm-plating in th. Europou, method 

k 1 ow " to I*" 0 " • »■ Wore, it i. to got silver disbos, .poon, 

and forks, reputed, with very fair success. 

The sj> cimeus in 1S64 were but few, and only from AmriUar. 

[ 7810 ]. Iron hinges gUt ( one by Sirdir Bhagwin Singh himself). 

[ /SI0-— 1. ]—Coffins pot and milk jug, plated. 

A large silver bird intended for a centre piece, very rude and ugly; plated. 

What is called water gilding is also done, in imitation of the Euroiiean process 
The original native process of gilding, applied by them to large works, as gilding tornnlo 
domes, elephant howdahs, Ac., is now described. * 

In plating such articles, they use the process called - thanda mulamma.” In 
small articles they use water-gilt. If the article lie of copper, it is to bo well scraped 
cleaned and polished, and then heated in the fire to remove all oil or dirt that may have 
b,en left on the surface by ,Wishing. After this it is dipped in an acid solution of the 
kislita, or dried unripe apricoU. After this it is rubbed with the powder of half burned 
Lncks, or some other earth. The surface is then rubbed with mercury, which adheres bv 
combining with the metal. The article is next placed in clean water for some hours and 
again washed m the kishta solution, and dried with a dean cloth. Gold leaf is* now 
apphedto the surface, to which it adheres, Wing adjusted by the workman blowing it 
w.tl, lus month or touching it with a cloth. The gold then, by reason of the 
eoect or the mercury coating, ap;*>ar* all white. The article being subjected to heat tho 
mercury sublimes, and tho dull yellow metallic tint returns; more gold leaf is now applied 
and is all rubbed and ground into the surface by means of agate rubbers called “ mih£ri ” 
.cse are merely convenient shaped points of jade and agate fixed into iron or wooden 
handle. The quantity of mercury used is always double in weight that of the gold^he 
plating >. of course done more lightly or more heavily as the work reonirs- £ * u 

process employed in plating tho domes of temples, Ac., they are of corner ail# 1 * !f 
in sei<arate pieces, which are afterwards joined. 1 b t ’ P ,at «d 

If it is desired to plate with silver, the surface of the copper is 
chequered lines and heated, when the metal turns black they put on siWer leaf ^ 
in with the niohiri while still hot, and after that th . f att<1 !t 

imeodo.1 to bo con.unnd i. pat on: the final poluhing i, dono wiT^, , “” r 

„„„ tho 



*r > '• ‘".r *"“**.'** » will without l^ntinoVed ho ,,T ^ ‘ 

of gold or ..Ivor, .. required. aro luvod on, nnd mbhed in *»*• Wo. 

In plating on brass, if gold is to be mu*d »», A . * mo “ n * 

process is that for iron. ’ C proces * “ m with copper: if silr*r tk. 


topper; if silver, tho 
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I do not describe the water-gilt process—it is done by means of a solution of gold 
in nitro-niuriatic acid : it is only known in the Punjab since the days of the British rule. 
The process is therefore only a copy of the European art. 


NOTE ON TIIE PROCESS OF GOLD-BEATINGDAFTKI KUT." 

These people consider themselves possessed of a great art, inasmuch os tho 
possession of gold-beater’s skin ( jilH ) is necessary, and the art of making it is supposed 
to be difficult. I was informed that on elaborate composition of 23 * nnuuUas * was necessary. 

These are given for mere curiosity. It is obvious that two-thirds of the substances 
are quite useless, and added only for show and to involve tho process in seeming mystery. 

Gold-beater’s skin is prepared from the scarf skin of the sheep—that thin akin 
• which lies immediately below the wool, and can 1« removed separately. 

Persons of the 44 Katik” caste take 100 skins with the wool on, and soak them for 
eight days in a mixture consisting of 3 seers of wheat flour, 1| seer of rock salt 
ami one seer of the milky juice of the modir plant ( Calotropis ), the whole being diluted 
with water to suffice for soaking 100 skins. 

When the soaking is completed, the hair is scraped off with an iron scraping rod— 
* rambhi.’ Tho skins are then spread on stones and the scarf skins removed entire; this 
seems to require practice and delicate manipulation. Tho upper skins so removed are 
thoroughly washed with 1 seer of dahi or curds and water, and after that twieo with 
clean water. They are now dried in the sun. 


Next a mixture is made of the following drugs, in proportions of 32 to 84 m£shas each. 


Clove*. 

Jalauntri (mace). 

Kangumandi ( a round root, probably of 
Crocus Sativus). 

Nakhun. They look like broad dirty brown 
wrinkled nails, as if from the * foot of 
some animal. 

Dates. 


Cocoa-nut kernel ( garf ). 
Akarknrhn ( Spilanthes oUracca ). 
Jaiphal ( nutmeg). 

D&lchini ( cinnamon). 

Zafrdn ( saffron). 

“ 'JSh l *»« wood. 


) 


Ilichl—cardamoms, both small and great. 
These spices are boiled over a slow fire in 4 seers of water till tho liquor is reduced 
to 2 seers in bulk. 


Then another set of 23 drugs Ac., is taken, in quantities varying from 4 to 8 toLaha. 


Ratanjot ( Onosma, used as alkauet root) | 
Chalchalfra ( a tree lichen Parmclia). 
Buddhi-budha, (a common tree lichen, 
black underneath and white above.) 
Malkangni ( Cdastrus). 

Birmi ( yew wood). 

InJnrjau ( seed of H. antidysentcrica). 

Kahi kahela ( Myrica sapida). 

Taj—aromatic bark. 

Bah man, safed and surkh—( Centaurea). 
Phul dhiwi ( flower of Conocarpus). 

Bvlgin—( jEyU marmslot fruit). 


Balchir—( JVbrcf root). 

Kapur kochri (aromatic root of Hedychium). 
Pan roots. 

Tej bal—aromatic leaves. 

Red 44 ratti,” ( Abrus precaiorius seeds). 
Isabghol, ( Plantago seeds). 

Tamil patr ( aromatic leaves). 

Pipla mul ( fruit of Plantago amplczicaulis). 
Moth ran ( root of Cyperus longus). 

Camphor, which is to be ground up with 
saffron. 

Ghee, 8 tolahs. 
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The above BubBtueu, which am m«% stringent aud aromatic, am to he Wo ]| 
m one mumd of water, huJ th 0 camphor and glue ad<M laat • the whole » to be 

KfJ£"-Lf-n Tlii r JoM ' r *-r «**»*.,*££ 

lined with dUk k^cs, into an earthen “ kunfij ” or nauud, and the 7 D W " nr 
dregH on the gainer, thrown away. The tot prepared liquor i« now mi Jl wkh tk* 

" 7- 1, t inS “t kuag 22 T" nTl aU ’ wb,dl U ! ^ ain K^tty uud Mlowlj evaporated down 
to lo acer*. It is itmned through elolh, and then the camphor and ghee of the 

lnxt iiHt - are an « r which it ia again warmed and the 10G akimt vdU so&hed in it. 

The object of the liquid appears to be to affect the line skins by a aort of tannin# 
with the astringents, to preserve it from decay by the aromatics, and to soften it br the 
7 mid othor demulcent tnbrfaucm employ^ The akin* nra now e pr*,d on «**r*to 
dean stones to dry, after which each skin is cut up into leaves of a convenient size - I of I 
Imlts thus yield 1300 -jilti’ ta™. They do not oil turn cot 0 , ^ ZiJ^ 
to tlw data kul Bolootw the Wicker ones for silver tooting, and the finer for gold Tha 
■f ,ns “ “'-■F.pWr ratified with plaster of Pari, -ado by burning and grinding 
. one, oto* «Uea ■makol’. 300 of th™ .kin, after being sepomtel, darted with a dean 
\ .1 U are collected into a book and tied up in „ leather ease, which is subjected to hard 
leiitmg on a stone with the gold Iwnter's pestle : thie goes on for 2 days, after which each 
skin » again rubbed with a dean cloth. Gold intended to 1» Uten is L lo in 
thin strips of plate called “ diwSli.” The slips are enclosed between layers of elite 

t L i o k *’ r r " rm ‘™ 1 - li0 #> between the 300 sktes-they are' 

tad up ,n the leather caw, and beaten with an iron hammer on an anvil of stone -* tZ 

W, are delivered first round one edge „f the parcel, then it is turj, ituVeund 
t s 1 ^ f*- &* l **t*»’ ElfllJ * Four tintM I ho pricket baa ^ ^ ^ , 

te “tTtZ to 1° ^ ?nymt *° ,ki “ ^ «t After ftatto gold 

lL " *“ ^ ®»’ rt A “daftar ” of gold leaves is ready te 3 or 4 day. and 

requires a lakh uml a half of blows with the hammer, “ ' 
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CLASS XIII. 

JEWELLERY. 

This class is utmost impo^ibb of separation from Gins X. A Urge notiiWr of 
tiia articles in it are curious from sin ethnographic point of view, tui i are neither beautiful 
iu design, nor costly in material. 

It is hardly necessary to **j that jewellery U as much worn by men tu women* 
but the kimls of jewellery Wi.ra by each are distinct in form and name. 

It la Vary curio tin to remark what an immense number of name* for different 
kinds of ornaments the people recognise. In Kun ponm language* we call every kind of 
ornament for the arm a bracelet; we hardly adopt any distiactive terms for rarieiies of 
nnhjklaeea : hut a Punjabi has at least half a doaen names for different patterns of these 
articles, 

Tlie country people, and indeed the p'Wr nnd mid lie dft^es, wear mostly *31 ter 
ornament* ; those Iwttor off have the same in gold. It is only the very weal thy who wear 
riehly jewelled ornament*. 

Silver ornament* are almost the sole form of wealth among the villagers. If a 
man has a few rupees to wive be makes a great 1 luo T ur u^kla-.-, and given it to kin 
wile to keep i or ho makes a lot of kerns (armlets ) ami so the money in converted. 

The gold and silver ornament makers are by far the most numerous \ they are called 
technically ** Badik&r”—a ** plain metal “ worker. The people who can cut, pi dish, and set 
gems, are few and far between. 

As we leave the plain* and go further into the hills, the number nf silver ornaments 
decreases and tbernen also wear much lees jewellery, having mostly p rimps but rmcncrkl&co 
and a few dirrmi or amulet.-*. The women have targe neekla>v* of Wads, and of rough 
bits of amlier, red coral, and turqnois pebbles, F -ddes the-o, string* of imported glass 
Is? ails, and sometime* of largo heads cat out of the while comb shell aiv worn; the latter 
art* imported from beyond Yarkand and Earthniir. Silver engraved charm* and armlet* 
are much worn; in Folakh and LUial they often wear hiuall copper botes, the surface 
ornamented i^rbnp* with bran* and taiquuiiM, anl coo turning scraps of writing, prayers, 
incantations, and the like: tbe^ boies aiw generally wo n and hung or tried round the 
waist The women in the Siuiln States wear imuenac J pnxel*" or anklets of sinc, which 
dose round the ankle, being Iwnd together till they meet j they are often -,ia inches 
broad, and oft* rudely engraved with devices ; thick z.n ■ bracelets are alne worn on the 
wrist. 

In the hills all the woman seem partial to ear-rings, which resemble hunches of 
flowers; in Knlu they are generally of silver An immense number of little UdU bringing by 
short chain* to n ring, is a coiiiuioii pattern. One in the Museum is in the form id a p* raniid 
suspended by the |ioint, and the ktse fringed all round like a u,-td. 

I here seen mono ornaments in silver worn by the Ku!u women than in other Hill 
districts. They also Lave many species of silver enamelled work, brought from Eangra ; 
particularly graceful is the Kulu silver head gear. 




Ohs* XI1L 




The subject of jeweller? will be b«t trmted h tha following order 

1' Uoicription of liilE ornaments Western Himalaya, Cbamb&j, pEijigf Ljilml 
Spiiij Laddkh, ami Kulti. 

2. 0_U used in the plains generally, and in Shahpur, Gu(jiirn (llonttftrtnery), 

3, Imitation of European jewellerv and Delhi work, 

T1 “' in IL ** im “ n<1 Ki^HSn, in Uu Weetera Hianlaya, weir ornaments in 
eilrer and zinc* and some few of gold. 

The names given are those current in Harfn, and the names m Whet* are the 
ordinary vernacular equivalents * 

" P*irk»ri" (eh fat). BUwrriage wont on the ankles by women—they arc Hot worked 
?™ ; .*. b * d ‘ boR “ " itL «“*■, Utile bell,, 4c. ore bore, Bs e'Uewhere, c.llfJ 

Flot ring, celled gitlrrin ore worn on the too,. Finger ring,, commonly 
•ESS*- “ r “ 014 “ U8d " ““H” % thumb ragytaQ i, culled 

tl, . . oT l4t *."T ” *® Wri3t «* “'W WW"whetherof rinc, glass or silver; 

tl, ,e or,, the eh«™ of the phiac. An omnlet fixe,I on the Upper ttnu with » ,ilk lie j, 

Pl'vwota. ^ 1, ,r necldeoM, o. “ dulls," coneirtmg of uletol bends on n »itk thread ; 

hflt t *ai ,iM (haslj} a silver ring or collar (warm aka by chUdreti) ; ehivmknli ( chain pnknlli) 

( item y the necklace of champn buds' 1 ) an elaborate ornament with pendants f 
laruayul ( har) another necklace with pendant oraamttnta, compute the list, la 
Hnnscnt, a nocfcUofl consisting of a broad chain work is called M pajiitra,” 

In th q ears phiin rings—“ chain” (diuidi, bill ) arc worn by women nb-n, " His'kan '* 
(aaqjtr) ear-rings of chain work, ban gin gat wilt theca™; abto 41 i6rke,” colored glmis. car-rings. 
A ' jedtt M U mi ear-ring o®nai*Uug of a mctnl cup or bell hong by n silk thread to the car, 

“ Puiswtn " ( bnfikh) is a plain now ring worn by women ; and 41 diirgul M (four-dowers 1 
a iicm stud wt>rn by married women (called bn my in common vernacular). 

u Tawlx M —Amulets, are worn on the on the forehea.l, and round the neck hr 

both seses, “ Dtdiuk M a silver ornament worn by Women hanging over thefnevheod 

A plain small cup-shaped metal *bid4 called *■ Main, M is worn on the head on 
great occasions- 

✓ 

Fauoi. Lanci,, Ciiamtu, dc. 

The women we* » sort rf fci MM cloth «p. from this depend, over the 
foro-hcad, a silver momi-liko ornament with pendant*, mA a border .its „ r** , ■, 

worn over the temples following the angle of the hair* C ^* e ° M TW 

Ibyond thd neck a profusion of n<xkl m ^ w onii ^ ^ , 

liUle longer^ and the largest hanging down to the waist. nut set a 

The clow one* aro made of large shell beads or ifl tei * U-iA*. < *. i 
,,n»il uWWK . .mhcT. to. A .nktrfta, heuto 
teemumtm, u, emeil htJl 0 .b M peme en «^hig^. ri] , g . ^ ^ ^ 

■ r*, tki. w.« k, to. A L. 


■ 
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jingle tike null bell*. E^u-h woman wcara Htupended by thm ■ hni fi+i of iron, is round vi.n- 
ravi- plate of brjjsaj which bongs down from the right shoulder ; on the others id, > a hrawti 
bell i» worn. 

The enr'rings are cither large round ri 11149 of salvoi-, or chain* termi/inting in grtul 
nt mis. The stud is stuck into the ear* and the chain bi>>kod into the bnir above. Sonic 
of them wear round the ankle* bunches of jingling brass puim.n»rannU'*. 

Bmeolelti are not worn in any profusion, and ibuu only the thick “ haras 0 of rine 
or stiver. 


Sl'ITl A S'it Ladakh, 

Tii 1 ■ Sj.iti men wear round ear-ringn,, and one or more long mn-kln-vs of nml*r and 
turqncii beads round the neck. They do imt np|tear to wmr any arm lot* or bracelets* 

Every man hns no iron pipe stuck in hi« belt, his tobacco pouchy and :i Hint and 
atenl, Unmarried girl* wear in their hair one or two Iroili of ttirvjiTnin ; 4 ear-ring* md 
necklace* of Wads of amber and coral. Bracelets arc usual ly mode of bond* out out of atieU, 
or circles mode by sawing mtT n round section of a conch jdiell; these am imported. 

The married women fis to tfor front part of tbepar&k ( already de^'ril^d in <Tbt*s 
10 X a large uviendike silver ornament which Iningi orer the top nf the head, the fringe 
of it drooping ou to the forehead 5 on each side of this, a broad flat ntiii of silver chain, 
work hang* down on either m do ■ ■ f tie- face, ami h-nniimtcs in a silver iuscl. Eferr 
woman haa at her waist a tassel of leather ornamewb’d with cowry shtdla.t 

IWJ&A —The women wear, ns in Sj.iti and Lihul. a pm find- m . «f long nccklum < of rend 
and amber and turquoin beads rudely strung blether with t-oiidi shell held* anil HiiropiMii 
glu-** beads : also great amulets of bnuc* studded with tunguabw'S, or silver. A in Lihu] 
Hie Ladakh, women wear round the neck, suspended aver the bren*t„ 11 round bm** phr*, 
soinetinte* replaced by a huge bit oT vouch iliclL Their lmodels are of silver or «btdl ;h 
above ^nonbed. 

The women likewise carry a bms* spoon, a conroi brass mirr r, nml a n f 

small needles alia lied to their girdles* to these may bs added a small ui eta I or irooden 
cujiv a single or double flageolet, a metal spoon and plate, all of which are stuffed into flu 
slackened breast of the dm** nest the skm. along with a ball of wool, a coil of rojhc, fl[J d ft 
few unleavened when ten ur barley cakes.J 

The men wear necklace, but I think not hracelfts. The necklace* servo princtjualfy 
to carry amulets; these consist sometimes of small tubular boxes ceritainiug written prawni 
or charms, sometimes of flat boxes ornamented rather prv.ltily f mid sometimes of IJji 
engraved platen of silver. 

Both men and women lmv.‘ .1 pun. h odgcl with *!■,■,■ I fur flint and tinder purpose* $ 
the leather part of the pouch is prettily ornamented with brass or silver. 


* EprtoD'i Tatar In Spiti, p, 35. 

f Sot, tbc Pjii.iU.^:f3]ib at ]u»gc 30 of Mr, Kgertot! - book on >?j. 11 = 
t CnbliuifflLMci l i L&4ah, |>. 505. 


■ 
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Simla States. 

The Korniwar people, mid also those toward Simla .State* 1 

or tube* round thcnoklc; adrer or .be bracelet., round .ilvt'aaZX^LTaro'T 
» Urge open brww brooch, of which tho chanu.tcri.Uc fora. i. J U 



*»»• ^ r T ^."r f * at «• 

and aiuher, arc hen i n f,„ w " MV,HUi, S'' Necklace, of glaa. bead., and coral 

«Trh^ 

* ,,rk is done at Kangrn and at J.igat Sukh 1 ' ^ l,ed • latter 

Tliev wear also round ear-ring* with bunches of rilvor KnLVL.. i i • 
al.o bracelet, like tho» i„ the plain. S<„„o ofI T ' 

wh, h .. fixed over tho forehead under the plait, or hair and woollen ‘.‘^‘“wTh 
fonu a coronal. Tho omamont eon.iaL. of two broad plalta of .ilrer win work ’ i • , 
crating from the central point of au.pon.ion, are won. like braid, of hair on either STS 
the face, and teruunato ,o ..Ivor ta.nl., .hop rccmble then worn in Spiti, but arc .,ulXr. 

OUN AMENT* WORM IS THE PlAIXS. 

Dcrajat. 

Tlie ornaments worn in the Dtrajat arc descriluvl n. fi.it__ , 

xne bj Jamil Kliin. chief of the Loghiri tribe. J ' from a 80t wat to 

The necklaces are — 

Baaai, a * tortptea 1 of .tiff aolid metal. Tbe plate .hew. one 

j—mmo ( ebamba ) are tUcd. Tho cff«,U ‘T J T <*■«) of the 

An amulet of .itror on a black ai,k chain ( J “date ) ^ * B ° U *** • 

Kath-mila, a necklace consisting of 4 rows of 11 1 
peas ; they are tied round the nock with a silk chain ending intn^fc th ° ® izo of * m * l[ 
The handsomest neck ornament is a thick twuted Kill* • , 
number of silver ring. ( which fit tightly over the silk ) 3 ‘ t ^ htlD *' b J a 

large one m tho centre and a smaller one on each ride . mtL * 1 , . ° r *** a “ u! ^ one 

amulets is a fringe of little silver bells. This ornament is «dM ‘ r Z i®** ** ° f U ‘° 
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For the arms there are the usual bAxuband,—ft flexible band of gold tied round the 
upper arm by silken end* *ud tassels. A |>air of *' dsiatf ” or “ pouch is ” being just like 
Kizuhand in style, only worn on the wrists, an 1 consisting of u uurnber of long gold I tend* 
strung on silk and ending in large colored silk tassels. 

“ Kangan.”—Small bracelets on the arms, which ojten with a hinge nnd are fixed 
together by a rude sort of stul and pin—these are the “ kuras " of other parts. 

On the feet there are M kari,” a huge j»air of hollow rings, which aro bent 
round the ankle, aud the two ends where they meet, end in square pieces os the 
plate shows. 

« Tora.”_Apparently the same as “ jhfinjar ” of the plains, are hollow rings of 

silver, which open by a hinge and are fixed by a stud, worn round the ankle. The peculiarity 
is that inside the hollow, small bits of metal are placed so as to rattle when the wearer 
moves. These rings are sometimes worn on the arms towards Sind and Shiktirpur. 

« Pontha” are a pair of ornaments for the ankles, worn by children ; they are stiff 
silk thread circlets, to which are fixed all round, small hollow pomegranate* in silver 
with metal inside, that they may tinkle like bells. 

Ear-rings of the common sort aro worn ns elsewhere. The usual b4H with its 
pendent tassel ( patra ) is drawu in the plate. The unth or uose ring is also worm 


SiiAHPr*. 

From Shahpur we haring an account in the interesting report by Major Davies. 
The original rejmrt is accompanied by a sheet of well-executed drawings. 

The nock ornaments consist of the following 

Mr.— A broad collar, being ft net-work of silver chain, worn both by Hindus and 
Musulm&na. 

jja.lt —A silver solid lorq.cn or stiff ring of .ilrcr, tapering at either ond, is put 
on by ojwning and bending, and closing up again when in poaition : the froat is adorned 

" lh ^“’Ia thick neoklac. of crimson silk threads clasped at interrals hy silrer 
rings, from which hang silver flower-shaped pendants: in the centre a large oval ..Ivor 

amulet depends. 

The bracelets are— 

Churig, thin silver rings, opened by lending. 

Tad .—A broad silver ring worn on the upper arm. 

Bahuta or “ Usuisind " a flexible armlet, composed of silk strings nnd silrer 
plates, tied round the upper ano, the tying string, terminating in silver tassels. 

Qokru, a thick silver bracelet, so called from having ita edge nicked w.th points 
like the burr fruit : it is worn by Hindu women. 

Ckankangon.—A Isvnd of silver with small chains and pendants all round, won 

above a set of the churis bv Hindu women. 

Baht*. —A sort of .Uver tube wrought in a cheeked pattern, clasped round the arm, 

and is about 4 inches long. 






1. 
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Tin* thjek armlet- called * 1 kara" i# worn bj both sexes. 

Fingurring* are called rhalh, ami one bnvbig thruc prominences like acorns is called 
u trMinlvji ,P —it ii worn by Hindu women on the first finger. The Jirai is worn boro, ns 
c(s».-wh>. r-% on the thumb. E-tr-riugs cure in sonic variety under the name of u b^la rt or 

.* me 

Tlie bdla in thicker, like ft small tm basil,” Thi> bah ia a large thin circular rin^ of 

Rtlvor wire unnvnunled nt one side by bmul silver stills. Ttie MU or vilf, worn by 

Mu-mini m women. in a silver ring terminal ed at either point of junction bj a silver stud, 
0 u ^ hunjs ll hunch of stioill silver chains terminated by little silver hails. 

Oil tin* toes broad thin rings an, 1 worn called u ehaJLi T '; on the ankle a flexible 

tail of eh nisi work with ^m tlL pindimi* is w -m: it is called ' l pizeb, 1 ' A rather graceful 

silver |on riant or rhMetaiue, called kbarfli* ii worn at the girdle by unmarried women. 

The moat characterlsth: ornament ia worn on the top of the hand by women of the 
Arum caste, it is culled ** cliotbpliul," ami cewiab of a small round shield or sJver plat* 
worked uuil cbnscd in circles. 


Moxtoomhht. 

The Montgomery district cnHertiou in UStl l contained the following list:— 

Chanilnn luir,- A silver necklace for women. 

Hash. A thick ring like the c torquen 1 of 1 Ionian and British antiquity, worn 
round the Hc*'k , it tnpen at cither end, and the thin cuds meet when it ia 
bent into ullage. 


Kaothi A n*- kkce. 

ChampakidU, do. 

JMlm, do. 

It.uuail do. 

Tavetarl, a gold charm or amulet. 

Sdorali, a necklace ( gold ) 

T._ir, ft iie-'klnce of surendl thread* (silver.) 

Dughdugi, a nnbiiuN?, 

Batf-putor, ear-rings worn bv men and women. 

Murks, do, (gold) do. do. 

Dbedu, do, (silver or gold, either,) 

B.diaduriyft, do, (wuitranV) 

The following are nil kind* of finger rings: — 

Chain, anguild f gokrh, hirtnganj. 

TU-- l»ra..:l. u Wear to W uS tl.e w. „ the INmjtU on» & . n , 
bnwattftj, ]■ vuneht, Lizuband, koni, Ac, ** 


viz. 


General hist of J ewels, 

A list of nil the jewellery warn in the Punjab generally^ and 
Ij&rltlcs., skews the following copious toabuJam—* 


deluding local pecu- 


# 


J 
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I.—Head O&Juram 

" } Surpeeh _ Jiglntib the jewelled aigrette worn in front of the turban, 

2, KEit bilidar- An oval i^inlimt worn ura the forebeud ( fig* 1 ), 

. 3, K.ilgi —Plume in jewelled Bettings 

4 , Timji4*tna.rwarid-—Tassels of pearii worn on the turban. 

& Mukat or Mutakh.—A head drea® worn by Hindus elC weddings &e. 

- 7 _ gin 11 Ei ul p channk, or i :h <>t i pliul- A round boss worn <>h I bo hair over t b e forehead, 
it is cut or indented so as to resemble a gold flower tike Et chrysanthemum, 
ft. plnil—A boss like No. 7, only bnnooth, liontitiplierical, and ml with jewels; it 
is worn on the top of the baud—one or two are worn at pleasure, 

J l>, H Luil [,_A long chain made of mwa of pearls aepn rated by jewelled atuda, about 

B inches long liELiigiug from the head on one iide- 
10. Sir mang. A chain ,ind pendant worn on the head by Hindu*. 

12 BlkIji,— An ornament of silk and silver plaited into the hair of children* 

II,—0JUtAlfe2fTB WOKS ON THE FoKKUtAD. 

( liij IfOtncn Off ly ). 

13 , DAmni, or dadni.—A fringe hanging over tho forehead on either aide of tho 
face ( fig* 2 }. Some of these are richly je welled. 

I k Do, KntW l Virieti&fc ofNo. 13. 

15, Do. Scttonl, J 

Id. Tika or koittcfc*—Snmll ornament on the forehead ( pendant). 

17. Clnlnd blai- — A nioon-fhaped pendant, 

13 Tawft, —; Small amtilcta worn on the bond* 

1 H J* Jlinmar.- A taBsehshaped ornament or pendent (fig 21). Mostly worn toward® 
Delhi, not in Punjab. 

20, Cr luh hi marwarld, A duster of pearls. 

22. Hindi!.—Small f ined forehead ornament. 

22. Borwata.—Time! stars worn over the cyc-brows, ( not to be confounded with 
Bkmrata at* armlet) 

ttt- —E AB-Ommcastw. 

f'23. Bids._Vorv large thin rings worn by Khaim, Sikhs and Dograa. They hare a 

|, 0 arl or no strung on the gold wire of which they are made, 

) 24, Murkh—Smaller ear-rings of the same shapes 
J *>0 Zaujlrf.—A chain worn with the bala to keep it up. 

j 27 ' D.ir ( gold ) — A Binnll ear-ring with three gold studs one on side—{ fig. 3 ). 

1 2B, Birbaib—A broad ear-ring with 3 winds ( fig. 1). 

[ 2th Duxichah.—A ear-ring with jiondant tassel ( fig. 5 )- 

'"dO. Bah or gosh warn.—A set of rings worn all round the edge of the ear. 

Bill! baliidurt, (w fig, 18)—it has a large pointed stud in the centre. 

31. Karnphul. dbedu* and jhiimkl All forms of taaeol-Iike ornaments, made with 
Hiker chain b and Little ball®, fringe of (diver chain work, &c, f Ac, AhEindsoniQ 
pair of Eunphul is figured in the lost plate of the series. 

., 30 . Pipul-Wftttn, or pipal rvata, like a murkt t hut has a drop or pendant to it 
ending in a fringe of little gold 11 pfpal leaves. 

33. lCantalii — A similar ornament, has a. stud beaadea the pendant, ( see fig* G- ) 
3d, BIU khiingri-ddr — A heavy fringed ear-ring ( fig. 7 )* 

B&U kaloriwjilla a/idk ( see fig. 18 ). 

^35. Khalil,—Small ear-ring, ( fig. 8 ). 
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■hi hi - Jiint the same, otiEv that the central atnd is jew tiled, 
rhiimni, —Silk and timwl tM*ub. 

Mu.’Iiliiiii-—A small g»M figure of a fish worn slh an ear-ring. 

,ir) - Tid,—patAu*A tTw ^nt-^bnj cil jewelled pendant ;. along the lower e*Vo of 
the avict-ui hang a row of gold pijial Leave*. 

-1(1,, I jiudiuim, did!.-—A huge star-ids iljhhI jewelled stud, 

H. Mor phuiiwfir,—A pendant of jewel* Using a rude imitation of the figure of 
a peacock* 

IV.— NoflE Oli >" AM F.SfTs. 

N ^U~A ^ »®nB|f,<MiP aide of the ting being oraameutod with a 
Jwlt of jewel* or u tew t^iHstp and gold Jtptvtiglo iinunu'Qtfi Ac bung on to it 

l5l,Ulk - A ..**> laut < %■ I® > oithcr worn hung to the eaSL“/the 

none, or aUe strung on to a 1 nutli.' ° 11C 

Litkiui.—A ■ nrt of ornament *f pendants put on to the thin gold rmo- 
call<>4 a Hath, mid hanging from it; ® ^ 

h “‘“ il f “ r <•» >*™. «M>nl lik» th. Itnl M tail of a 

1 5ST A V," * ' ,l f''f inU * iK a « h " { “« WMIrO «. one ,idc, oooomllv 
■if gold, wsth a jK'arf or ttiftpieia ntl It. tfunenuiv 

1 ’^1; r “* With * ""K 1 * or oUn-r stono of nn oval »lm F ., 

'u.olLTm.f^ 1 ‘“‘ J *' Mn *" tLe ****— s,uJ tM or.it™* «*«J 


43. 

44. 

45. 
ia. 

47, 

48. 
10 . 
5U. 


f3l. 

52. 

Odd 


54. 

55. 

56. 
67, 

f” 68. 
59, 
00, 


61. 

62, 

03, 

64. 

05. 


V, Hgcta.MrEa asd Nkck OnSAjtESnr. 

K “.ffr" * f 1 ***” •“"HSinit down long and low. 

K :tx u teJ£rSa£ 3 : ) (% 1 > TL “ su w,wr d - * «• 

N iS,"iwTt"’.' "T* »r >l«r *l«fed. «ii»|»ndoa from » twin „f wtew) 
Mow ) >k1 ™“ d «""“<* tv tjingwthoWkCw “jdgSr> 

T. iwitH—A imnMiQ nmuTid, jewelled, or otherwise. 

f. . , plum . nirraved will, figures. Ac*. 

JlunkaJ,—A chain of twbdcd s j|fj from which deoeud l»r KttT« IF it,,, i 
**Tr™ ' ™^'h, Ac,, ail r^ud. 1 ’ ’ ^ 

A;mjirf.—A 'R‘l of diiiii*. 

*“ ,,U f l,n,W l -r • “"Bio ring on . .ilk 

MH 4 -H^ _ a „u*f of 2 front nnmWr of dmin. (b 23 ) 

^ -«. am 

Hud a f Mr f r t ■-;? hung hy a n o.*kW 

U. ml oil. A »rt i'f Aiuith-t nf jade ; m»t. smtir, A *!,»; , 

in - nmMi r,>tind Hu, fsfgo tawn always ii # but cut 

■S*iili,iti mohri. A imall mid tii.Nini 

Hn-.i, <«r L.M. Bko . t* , ,,r '“ r B;; •««».« lilt. n„. 37. 

Md tL.n m vitb.T JZ A s w ““o* “ r oattr, ikick in tko miJdlo 
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fTdJ, " Quluhaud. A jewelled collar (fig. !,'►} 

| G7. Mulmuutl/i. A long necklace made of large gold Wade, with an interval of 
(rrttil twisted tliR‘^1 lwtwoou oafli Im-wI. 

J Gfl. Airdniu- A squnnt jewelled ( or plain gold) pendant, attached to a dlt chain, 
iif the kirk in a Hmall bux like pur vinaigrette to contain * air* ur |iorftune. 

| (t9, KniilE, - A chain of Nil It currying amulet cuhw ( fig. 14 ,} 

| 70. Silwni tii.—An amulet cone shaped like a small gold pillow or bolster, with 
L two rings attached to suspend it, 

VI — Ait* Oinahkhtb. 

71. Bizubaad — A broad bolt-db ornament, generally mounted nti silk Mid tied 
on Lite upper arm. 

72. Kiui rata, ia the same, [hr ornament coiuiiting of a Ixuni of time gotus #ct 
widu by hiilr, and tied by hilk ties, 

7d„ Tivi?,, An amulet worn on the tipper arm, 

74- Attmt^(“ the Cndkia/*) A large lit in but solid ring of gold or silver, used 
chiefly by Hindoo 

75. BEiawatta.—A wjuare gold ornament, worn un the upper arm (Gg, 23 } 

VII—Bra c’EjETfl, 

! 7 (j. Potiflhn worn oil the wrist. A series of string* of hIh-'U or nmnlt gold elongated 

bend** 

77, Kuiigan or karl or gohm, A braivkt of stiff meLol, worn bent round Urn 
arm ( whoa the edges are serrated it 1 h called gokrti, 

I 78, Fouduan kiVibi.* 

79 + ('htindandf ( rni» T teeth- ) 

SO. lUcbicUtuu ( grain of cardamoms. ) 

81. Kami an or karA lanana ( a* before ) 

h2, B&uWii, thick gold bracelet*. Hindu* wear tbom (fig. 16,) 
sfl„ Ouk rtl ( ns Itefons.) 

h 4 Gajro. A fieiible bracelet made of ignore gold studs mounted on n silk band, 
tLo, Chiiri of aort*. a* eb: IcsuUkli^nt, di i cliauran, ehi knngsTii-d ir. They art 
generally made of n flat rihlmn of gold or silver, bent r.iniui, (tig It}, ) 

S6. Bain, or long silver itccve or tabe worn on both arms, like a loL of cbilrit 
fij.-telH'd together, 

87, Band—An armlet. broad and heavy ( wo %* 19- ) 

8s. JlmnltnngiuK Small bolkw * taros ' with graiuH introduced into the hollow 
to mule. 

VUI —Fixc.hb tuxos, 

8!>. Atiguahtri.—A ring wl with sknea called al*o “ mondri” (Hindi) or imputin'. 

[»0. ChnlEn, Large eluding are worn on the toe also, Tim [-holla U a fjinte plain 
hoop or whole “ lump ” ring (with or without dni-s) Wing gold or silver, but 
the game ad round, 

91, AngudtiiuA, angiithi, A big ring with a broad face, worn on the great toe. 
02, Klmri paiijiingln (a get of finger ring 1 * ol ordinary alvajo)* 

S3 + Shahihtnf or khari. a ring of long oval «hapfl (fig. SO). 
f>l + Birbaitigand, a broad ring figured at No. 21 

• Than ora ewnl urU of Po&dib <*11*1 Kiilbi: thukUodi (tlva bc*li Hk® i»ta* teeth J j ilkldiUtii, 

like cnr.-inKunn gruk* Ac, 


/ 












IX. — A^Ki Eta Ac. 

05.— J\rii*ok — Varioui ankle ornament* male with chums and peinluiits u( aUvcr, 
wl lirh id ink together whim 1 Iil vuELr^r walks. 

M—Chtnjar — A laqgfl hollow ring, which raitlea when the wearer walka, 

07 -Kariin-jair or Llmlkhal Like karcm T worn on the anlikf, 

fH.— KtiAngni. A ring or ankle of tiiogornaTnciiini bead* of .liver, worn on llio feet. 

SKh- Z injlri —A N-i of chain* with o broad ela*p—called nine torn. 

The nnorsnent* waric-ljr of names ■ unnot foil to .trike any one ; every little cbmige in 
the pattern or mi*- tif nn nm itnrnt u’-nii to ■oi iiiv it n different flame* The general funn 
of «vv ]| L i ml -i! M alw4Va in nut -liiif l but of «mr-e 1 h.- -1,4 ul- nf ..rii.inn utntinl) Yury 

itmn.'itwlj. Verj line j,<*rllei*¥ U hilt lit lie ISiiulr in the Punjab; iikhjC of the m<kl(ic.‘*9 
and iurban ornament- mode for the nobility are got at Jaipur &c> The detign for them U 
drawn nil by the head jeweller him- If. and hit gir- s the drawing to Workmen* All the finer 

■ h of j* welled nm suite ti la art? LeaulifnUv qaanuillod on the back, ( outers tW htoues 

are dw Ml). 

The fine eonmellmg i* 4afie at Ji£p4f and Benares, Ac* Only interior enamelling 
( compared to Jaipur work ) i* done in ike Punjab. 

Tlic gold and piker work, a* far a* tin- plain form of the article requirfed, or an fur 
a* it i in it- ■< ivi 1 the required patU'ra hr merely hammering on to *i die or into a cold mould 
U done by the w if or gbl-miih, ( aUo railed nrrgar or nmjkr) 

[| Hi" orosnii sit h.u thru E ■ W ornamented with Ihjwk <4 pattern*, Ac. it to the 

1 i-kalcf*.’ einlKwawf end abater. 

If y nAn arc to to wt* theenamelling tl the bade it done by a ‘mfafikfr/ and then tho 
- 1 *w - 1 r 1 *■ ' - S'f I' vr ' 1 % tim gohUmilh, Ac I.T the “ mnm-.*tak£r' or - f.iitidnn. 

*&t,‘ who*,- pole w rk i oWti in putting .ome h into the ree-ptod* or hollow in the gold 
prepared to ixwire the atone, putting in a tinwd or foil prepared by the " bindl%ar p 
then proMitig in the at-'ii.', putting on a gold rim to keep it in p]ae* t 

It will to t'fV'i- r to describe Ito tools used by each workman in hh semirate 

ptOOMMS* 

The hr*t •'[-Titor ic the gohLtnsith or sun nr 

IL m&v * up *4d otwwats m far a* their m re form is Miranud ; he neither 
finish** m>r *eu them with atones, nor doe* he ornament hi* work, except when he aw 

i|o so with a die-mould. 1 ’ " ,l 

He hi- a atnallanril of block of iron .lightly conns on the taring on 

whiah he wtwka the metal Thia La toll firm tu a block of wood* li u called « ahrati " 

Hut tools ar* 

'* H itii.i'iM "-bmmm of cuee. 

N K*1 f1 — a blu-w plj^t. 

w Sannu fornefn, phun pointed. 

** Rr-ji mould. 

** KaUra *—a |>air of {dn«vrs with bhuloi for cutting mpinh 
'■ Santo ‘- a lea- } mx of pincura with the daws turned down. 
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* l Jaudri "—■* steel plate for wire drawing* 
u Z-tmlnjr ”—heavy pincers, straight blades. 
u Chaurasi a small square beaded hammer. 
u Tsppa "—dies, to produce patterns. 

A. bit of silver or gold La placed over the mould or die and struck ( while cold ) 
with the hammer; silver bracelets ( churis ) arc given their pattern in this way. The 

* tftppfts f are made of wita t or bell-metal, which is hard, The tapptt only impresses a 
small part of the metal at once: it exhibits perhaps | an inch of pattern. 

The roughly formed metal now goes to the chatera or einljosaer and chaser. He 
ases a broken pot to hold fire called H taur T * ( it is just tbo curved portion of the bottom 
of n 1 gljnra') \ a crucible, kuthtfli; a small anvil with a point at either end, called 

* ekwifj* and the ornamenting is done with a great variety o f steel tooIs to ho described 

presently in detail, but whose general characteristic is that they are all like large steel 
nails with a head to reeoive the blow of the hammer, and the points variously rounded, 
flattened, alant-eilg^l,, straight-iidged and there are also differences in the fiitfo and 

thickness of the tools* They are like stone-mason^ chisels and pitcher* on a small scale 
as far a a appearance goes. * 

Those with the point flat and edged, are called " ehirni,” and these are in four 
sires. The name still broader and flatter is called " chaini . 1 ’ 1 When, the edge is slightly 
curved like a gouge or scoop the tool is 1 kanerna '; when the point is Hat and the edge 
blunt, the 1 chirua," becomes a 1 Urta’; and when the tool is thick and large and has 
its point squared off, showing a neat smooth sectional square, it i* called LJ thalua. 
t Ekwfisa thalnd ' is similar, but the point slants off ho as to exhibit a sectional 
rhomboid. Each one of tho» tools is made in four or more sizes. 

I should odd that these * thalnas 1 are specially used to polish and burnish tho 
ground work of metal or field, from which the embossed flower &c>j stands out. 

Another tool of this sort hast a smooth round point with a small hole drilled in the 
centre of the cone ; when this is struck on a piece of metal and the blow repeated, 
while the tool is moved along, a aeries of small joints are raised on the metal which has 
something like the effect or our 11 engine-turning/* This tool is called 1 gul-.vim . 1 

The same tools with smooth blunt [winte, and the hole drilled, are called 

* golra/ and are as usual mode in four sizes. The same form, but where the point is 
slightly more conical and point Like, receive* the name of * sumbha/ 

With these tools all sorts of ornamental work and flowers are produced. The men do 
both chasing and embossing, and also reptmasS work. When chasing Ac,, on a, hollow 
ornament, the workman fills it up with re*in to get a firm basis to work on* 

There is a verb, 1 ehitnrna ’ to paint, ad urn, emboss, from which the word 
1 eh at era ’ is derived* 

I must here add that it frequently happens that small filings and bits of gold are 
dropped on to the earthen flour of the workshop j this repeated over a number of yeans 
renders the soil valuable, and when a goldsmith leaves his shop, the people railed uyirius 
or gold-washers, buy the right to dig up the earth, which they wash by means of a " kitra" 
or wooden tray and collect the gold grains. 


r 
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If tin? ornament has been made of gold, and is to be act wi th jewels* it will have to 
p 0 Eo the 1 imumija^kAr 1 or kundan saz. If it is intended to be highly fijlieWd, i\ e* t to bo 
j.. w (.Ut'4 in front imd euam tilled on the back, of course it goes to the en&iuelter or 1 niinii- 
k i! - lit t, but I will 1 eava tbfienameller for the present. The ^miirassia-kSxV* tools are :— 

A tirpai or workstool; etumta or forceps; and n number of polishers, besides eii^Ls or 
i tee! probe*. 

Lh ti- bi 1 wishtu to set a stone in a ring t the ring has been, made by the 

■umVr, who kcu Lft a hollow place for the atone. 

The jeweller will place a little ln< iu the hollow, and on that will press down a 
dink " or bit of foil, provided % the * hiudligar," of whom presently. 

II rub* the '* dink ” into the requisite curve, and presses it with a small tool con- 
siting of ci wooden handle brass hound, nud carrying an agate point to polish with* 
IV here the i-omt ia large and rounded the too] is called “ghota"; where ft veir hard bit of 
is^.Lt.' in vt as i" make a very !-iu.ill point, suitable for preparing the jilftee of setting a 
mm all gem, it is culled 41 fchiliguri" s another sire of agate polisher is called “ rofchi.” 
Tlic foil Wing in plow and the atone placed on it, sometimes the edge of the cup in 
wlnrl it r. sin is worked up all round so M a Over-Lap the stone; this ia the European way 
only ih. mum* rarely do it neatly. The esteemed method however is to pm H “ kundim » 
0,1 ' th&1 to |,tv** with a. probe or aiMi thin gold foil all round the edge of the gem 
l.ll » rim i. formed, and then the foil by eontinual ptwrar# consolidate. and is burnished. 

1 i K™" U ™ “™ a{ 11 *b)p].in S a loath with gold than anything die 

Tb .if and quality of the ritn put on, M to thickness and purity of mot;,] mn he rari-d 
,i, r ."T* 0 *," 1 ,l -- J rattWr ' TllE .r sometimes sot jewel, - dear," but more usually 
,V,„ a f.»l MtUlwiif fy «w tho back ot the stone to deepen it, but they 
n.r t id.tr Ik fdl ,m (. Thy art of fang gem. by little daws is only dune by tbo* who 

h.ive b irti-xl ih< k * of making Lurojieon joweUery. * 1 

m the European fwhioa i. now largely *g* ia lt whith , 

almo#t anv kind of work c*a be esecuW itk r., _ „ . r iacc 

cf work can W eiMttWd In the European fa-duth I L T f ^ ^ ***** Vlud 
Uhv^ «.4 at Kangra, and even watch chain* pf simple pattern. ThfUt^ ^ 
the EuMp iii m.lhol of chasing admirably 4t °™ 1 1301 um ^ 1 - >3 

work. bam 

41, .14 onuuntsu fgvtiomUr tpborical, or in such form th'nt a mimi™J ^ I " 

l*** ™ t n ' r «'*<> tb * |atb n. ) are covered ail over with t t, lir i \ ^ ^ conTi ' x 

poiat^* and then tliia tarfiee, like a tiny Wdge-W ( baek m pol { ^T r ° f m f iqte S oldea 

Con, l kriSi - ,3, ‘ ^ iLl «oikio well « Ho work m 

1 hui> - t-i th. Howvr of thi' Actici i Ar«hi m (hibul or kikarl f A V ' ^idicat^s ite rcsseniw 
but fur th<! sake of otherB I «W dosynb!it“ “iml’ Sfri * 

on.am.nmt.on of gold by racing „„ lho .urfitee a number uflit'.l *H» 

,n ^ bj 
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(gokru) j indeed & coarser work of this sort, And made for native wear, is calted 1 gokru. 1 The 
work wna first brought to notice about 30 years ago, ad his since been increasing in demand, 
ansi him improved in quality up to a certain point, though purchaser* must now lie on their 
guard aguimrt bad gold, gilt over ami frosted so as to deceive the eye. Ah I said before, the 
ornaments made are id ways spherical or at any rate convex; tlitut wo Lave ball-shaped ear- 
rings, boas-shaped a hid* ; solitaires, brooch settings composed of a row of little bosses ie. 

Thy are all hollow and are sometime* filled up with lac; each point is separately 
made and fixed on the surface. They are netrepousse " work* as one might at firet 
suppose, though the convox metal base is so. 

Through the kindness of Major MacM uion of Delhi, I have obtained further 
particulars about this nmiuifucture, to imitate whieb all efforts in E n gland have, I under- 
stand, failed* 

In the first place, as before said, the ‘ points 1 and the convex base are of difierent 
qualities, the latter is generally of inferior gold, while the p nnla are made of gold at 
Its, 17 or 18 a tola. One of the manufacturers, however, says in bit answer, that 
the alloyed gold is preferred, and bo gives Its. 11 a tolab as the value of the gold used. 
The workmen get from R*. 2-8 to Rs* 3 [kt tolab as the price of their Labor, and are allowed 
from 12 ann:w as to Re. 1 per to)ah of gold advanced to them, as l< chi] rr or wantage. 

The goldsmiths are usually Hindus, and have their residences in the Uihril Rasauli, 
at the following villages i —- 

Kowali- Radua. Rub;it, Muugal KuHil. Morthal* Kukruhi. 

liilri Kulun., Mohaua. 

The work is of some antiquity, as various castes wore ornaments of this sort Wore 
its suitability fur the Eunq^eAn market came to notice. The Jilt men wear ilk jux earring a 
£ gokru, 1 but generally women do wot wear them ; Churnar women however wear them 
without objection. 

It is now time to examine the process of manufacture. 

As before intimated, the little points arc all separately made and afterwards soldered 
on. to a convex surface in regular rows. 

In order to make the points, a 1 tappfi/ which is a fiat circular block or ingot of 
p kanst, iP ( the hardest sort of bronre or compound metal,} is requisite. Two and a half 
tolnbs of the metal are melted in a email * kuthiii’ or crucible over a ehsircoid lire, with 
the aid of the brass Mow pi[*o. When melted, i. mufaaa of J sohaga f (borax) and one of black 
sajji (impure soda) are stirred in, and the whole poured out into a circular mould (Lnlbut l 
about the size of a. military metal, and deep rodgh to hold the 2 | toluhN of metaJ, When 
the metal is set, but still hot, it is hammered out fiat, but not thin, on an anvil, and iu the 
Hut surface 5 or G email boles, the size of grains nf poppy-seed, are hammered in with ft 
punch, taking care that the boles Jo riot entirely perforate the plate. Next, the gold ho# 
to be prepared for use on this mould or block. 

Four and a half mushas of gold are made into wire, and then drawn fine through 
the bole of a wire drawer's [date or M jundri Ih till it is as fine m possible ; * it is wound 
ou a metal rod or reel, and thrown into the lire till red hot; when taken out it hi soft and 
flexible, and la cut with scissors into shreds of short length, which are set to 


rn Tko whole KTt of gold wirn ilmwiaj lsu been dcMiibad a few page* back* 
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»o*k m a little dub of oil. This done, the workman takes up shred by shred with 
the ftutei'flp places it over the little hole in the " tappa* before tie bribed, and with a titiy 
hammer, no header than 2 totahs, give* a deiteroti* blow, which drives the gold into the bole. 
Turning the ' teppa * upside down, Lhe workman taps the back lightly and the grains of gold 
haring no disposition to stick owing to the oil, readily fall out and appear like ao mane 
seeds or tiny pyramids with tint buso and conical a per. 

The point*! being ready, the eonvor base or matrix on to which they arc to be fired 
ho* to be made ; it is generally of inferior gold. This is made by hammering ont a flut thin 
plate of gold find then knocking it into a mould ( in the man tier of repousse work ) which 
I*™* a a *»wrtk «■"* surface. On this the gold points have to U arranged in regular 
rows. This 05 oration w one of great deWy, for if the rows of points are not perfectly 
regular and parallel, the appearance will Ik? spoiled. J 

In order to make the point* stick la ibeir places before the final soldering, they 
are inunrraod in a sticky compound, made by boiling half a tola of the Mai T or split pulse of 
the sort railed nidsh, with one chitnk of water and six mtis of * soh&ga" { bona ) till quite 
s .ft i the grains of gold so prepared, are taken one by one with the forceps and placed Ln 
position. 

Tl.o sd.h r is prepaid thus 1 Take one mfeha of gold and one rati of copper and 
nrnlt together; hammerit out till as Ulin as a sheet of piper, cat the foil into shred* 1S fi ne BS 
b ur, and across rate minute pieces ; having mixed these abrade with some of thedil mixture 
lu Nuv dwmM,- the prepared ..numicnt is anointed iH over with it, u u l the whole put into 
tin- fire, and uigcd with a blow-pipe with gnat accuracy. The solder melts, while the point* 
do uot at so W a temperature ; and this is the reason why the ornament must be Made of 
g dd superior to the solder. The melting solder is so spread by the heat of the fire and the 

<,, ‘* ! " r r T.f ,h ' , i?"' r 2!’ I “ to *"» w nI ' » <*•» swf»ce, l«„W p .. ifit * 
‘•’T-— 1 . aod they are thin, firmly coagulated and fixed together Should n 

thkk«M»ypMt,ammldof«wnw«owr*.»**„„ ZmZSSSES? 

tug has again to l® resorted to till the required even deposit of the Llder is atTiW t 
thin require gn at mrem** of handling, and much experience also ■ for if tk* a f 

or a E1 >li»l too long, the point* would melt 3lS well as the solder, and the work he i™ ‘i!v?* 
*1 RrtlL 1! ' 4 “ ^tumeti in iu present state to the jeweller who * " aMy 

workman, but .t » still dirty and implying in appearance, undL to be ^ S! 

I,, otmg with Wx, and thou receives the dear yellow frosty ant»cara nee b v w d \ ^ ltj 
when dean and perfectly hot, into a strong acid solution of‘ kkfate^ ™ P lun «e4. 

broiiiiht from Kabub 1 u ar ipe dried apricot 


Ear-rings and cither ornaments are often made nerfeette . 

making two hemispherical tame* in *. **m m k.JtSl'r 1 ;.!?" ■ *■» * 
I., m.n w,r,.. »nd dua with «Jh«y jowolhw'. «t J w bio one «**?*' 

win . vn now te removed. I lie ponl, are afterwards put on in tU ^ , 1 * Uje 

^ d». wm b. no. . z:; :zr~ t- 

Jury m 1*0* j and this will be follow*], by wav of an h! , ?* E *P° Tt of tho 

enamelling, and of the trades of the pearl-borer th/L 1 ’ ' 30te * 0B tl,e ar t of 
( hakik ) who engraves stone* for signet rings. * graver, and the lapidary 
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EXTRACT FROM REPORT ON WORKS IN PRECIOUS METAXS AND 

JEWELLERY. 


Jvry 

Mr. F. Cooper. Dittu Mull, and 

Mr. Lepel Griflin. Mr. E. L. Rraadreth, li^porier. 

•*•••**# 

Delhi was. nud perhaps is still, the principal place in Iutlia for the manufacture 
of all kinds of jewellery ; but since the extinction of the King and Court after the mutiny, 
the truth? in jewellery is not what it was, and the boat artisans are emigrating to the native 
states. 

■ ******* 


Delhi has contributed a great variety of silver brooches, several Iwautifid turquois 
oraunente, gold rings, jewels set tn gold for necklaces, bracelets Ac. Ac., enamelled bracelets, 
babul ornament*, gold work fat 13, Ac. Kumal, Khotuk, and Uijibaltt, sent a few gold and 
silver ornaments ; Loodianah a silver jug and cup, pair of silver shoes, and some silver 
and gold personjd oruamenta j Simla several silver and other ornaments ; Kangra soma 
enamelled and other ornaments ; Amritsar a large collection of ornaments of different hinds - 
bracelets, ear-rings Ac. Ac. also gold inlaid daggers and sword handles. Lahore had a very 
large collection of ornamental work of various kinds ; silver scent bottles, jewelled sword 
handles, tniuikiri work, jade cup« f enamelled umle la and bracelets, diamond head ornaments, 
diamond bracelets, ear-ring*, and various other ornaments for the person, JfooltaD sent 
some enamelled silver goblets, and gold worked knives. Googaira ( Montgomery ) hud a 
very large, and a most complete collection of every kind of the ordinary silver ornaments 
worn by the great mass of native women. Dem Ghaiee Khan, Bun u», Pesbuwur, 
Eupoorthiilla and Chumba, exhibited a few gold and silver ornaments. Cashmere exhibited 
some very beautiful gold and silver cup* and surah is and other silver ornaments. 

A few of the most interesting articles exhibited in this class may be mentioned. 
Among personal ornaments, a superb diamond, emerald, and pearl necklace, very beautifully 
set, and richly enamelled at the back, exhibited by Beb&rt Lai of Delhi.* A magnificent 
diamond and emerald turban ornament with emerald pendants, richly set, exhibited by 
Lalla Hurjua Bae of Lahore, Among the Kashmir contributions, a richly embossed 
golden chalice, and the silver and gold richly embossed flagons, deserve special notice. 
Some glass bottles and cups, ornamented with silver net work and gold border, exhibited by 
Rnly& Rain, appear of a novel character. 

Of the ko ft gar 1 work, the shield exhibited by Emamdeeu and Shurfdeen appears the 
most striking ; there were also some beautifully and richly inlaid caskets and iublaaJs. 

The follo wing is a list of the prises awarded. 

Bs. 

1. A mogiii;: out necklace, exhibited by Bcbtef IAI, ... ... 50 

2. A magnificent turban ornament, No. exhibited by Icil]a, Hnrjns Eae, 25 

3 . Rich diamond crescent necklace, clear set in silver, emerald and ruby I fl _ 

pendant*, eildbihd by Huiiee Mull (?) ... ... . t . j 


* This La aboirjL in tin? pinto, (he lu* o( Uho j<? wrl ifcricS.—B. F. 
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Class XIII. 


5. 

0. 

7 . 

8 . 
0 . 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

18 . 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 


Bracelet, studs, and brooch, act in turquoises with enamelled backs, by 
Haziree Mull ( ? ) ... 

Ruby bracelet with enamelled sides, No. 8411, by Jowahir Lai, is well 
finished, unique, and tasteful, 

Pair of diamond armlets set on green colored chequered ground, flowered 
setting, No. 8432, by Jowahir Lai, 

Necklace of emeralds and pearls, very graceful, by Beharee Lai, 

Babul work solitaries and brooches by Haziree Mull, 

Enamelled bracelet set with diamonds, dove colored ground, chequered pat¬ 
tern, No. 8830, by Harjus Rae, 

Blue Blmwulpore enamelled silver personal ornaments, consisting of 
anklets, armlets, necklace, Ac. No. 8778, exhibited by Lahore Museum, 
A large and curious collection of silver rustic ornaments, No. 8972, and 
following numbers, by Local Committee Googaira (Montgomery)* 
Cashmere gold cups, No. 9118 and 9129, exhibited by the Maharajah 
Glass bottle with silver net work by Kalyi Ram, ... ... * 

Koftgari work, especially shield and dagger No. 8929, exhibited by) 
Imamdeen and Shurfdeen, ... J > 

Koftgari inkstand, richly inlaid, No. 8572, by Imamdeen, ... **’ 

Koftgari box and other contributions, No. 8652, by Gholam Aindeen, ” 
Koftgari richly inlaid casket. No. 8584, by Futtahdeen and Kurmdeen, 

A richly embroidered gold waistbelt, with diamond and emerald buckle ) 
... ... «. ... .. r 





10 

10 


25 

25 

25 

50 

10 

50 

• 25 

10 
10 

25 
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note on the art of enamelling. 

Enamelling ( mioikiri ) is done in the south Punjab, ( Multan and Bahiwulpfir ), 
and also at Kongra. It is also rarely done by individual workmen elsewhere. There is a 
man at Lahore who knows the work, but who states that he can only make a sort of black 
enamel, and that he has to get the green, red, and blue, in pieces from Multan. 

In Multan it is said that the first maker was one Naulu, who worked 400 year* 
ago, and that since then the art so increased in excellence, that Multan enamelled ware 
wns highly esteemed and exported to other districts. 

The term ** mfn£” means, in Persian, a glass rase or blue glass; also applied to tho 
sky “the axure deep” Ac., and hence to the blue vitreous enamel, which is the commonest sort. 

The enamel is usually seen in flat, vitreous cakes : there is opaque white, yellow, 
pink and red, green and blue. All these are vitreous in substance, the melting glass being 
prepared with various metallic salts or compounds, as oxide of cobalt, iron, manganese Ac., 
and thus colored. 

A rude kind of black enamel is made without any glassy substance, as will bo 
described hereafter. 

Tho article to be enamelled is never made of pure gold or silver, but is one-half 
alloy, to stand the heating and the treatment; generally the metal used for the work is 
therefore said to be ** nfini chindf Ac. r 

The silver vessel to be enamelled is first heated and made quite clean with the ‘ kishta* 
solution before alluded to. The pattern to be engraved is marked out with a probe or 
ailii, and the pattern is then finished off like “ chateru’s ” work, wiUi such tools os he uses: 
in Multan these implements are called “ tog lira and handi. The pattern is pro¬ 
duced in relief, so that the lower i-arts being filled up with colored enamel, the silver leaf 
or whatever it is, may show out on a colored field. A small quantity of the enamel is 
now finely powdered with a tool called bilohi ( Multan ), and the powder is mixed with a 
little borax into a paste with water. The paste is put on to the engraved silver, so as to 
fill up the dents and hollows cut by the engraver, and leave a clear pattern on the enamel 
ground; the tool used for applying the colored paste is in Multan called ‘ surjan.' 

To burn in the enamel is the next work. A bit of clean talc is put at the 
bottom of the furnace and on it tho article enamelled ; over this again a small iron cage 
or dome (to keep off the ashes of the furnace) and the whole is surrounded with luinj« 
of charcoal, well burned and well washed, so as to yield no ashes, and is set on fire. 

If on t aking the vessel out it is found that the enamel has not spread evenly, or 
baa coagulated or run over the edge, Ac., the excess has to be ground down with * 
file and tool called barbk, consisting of an iron bar coated with a mixture of lac and 
corundum or emery powder. When the enamel is level and even, it has to be heated 
again, and it probably requires a further filing down, which is done with sand and water 
and a bit of soap-nut. It is now finally heated, and after washing in the kishta solution, 
the work is finished. 

The black enamel that the Lahore workman makes is not vitreous, and merely 
shows a dull black ground, on which the silver flower pattern appears more like the “bidri'* 
work of Central I ndi a, 
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«n» black enamel called by the Kabuli* (whence the art came) f aawath/ is Wfl 
hj mol ting two parts of silver, one part of lead, ana four parts of sulphur together, but this 
ii done in a dosed crucible and with ensure to a fierce heat; when sufficiently molted 
tfca material i# poured into a mould (reza). The black substance which results is 
fitted j powdered, and being mixed with borax into a paste, is applied in the manner described. 
The enamelling on ihu back of jewellery Is culled [i pharfu.nl,'' and is demo at 
Jaipur, not in the Punjab. 

The M'Hiltan enamelling is principally of cups and plates i that of Bahawal* 
pur of largo necklaces, bracelets, and othar ornnmunta for the person* In Kangra, smaller 
work*, amulets, twit elaipi, and even articles of European form, are enamelled* 

Enamelling is understood at Delhi also. 

Tin ii*-d enamelling comes for Jaiptir ; no one will tell the art by which the colors 
are prod need, but I have gathered the following :— 

I lead while enamel is made by a 11 calcine," made by reducing lead in a crucible over 
a slow furnace, by tawing in a few lots of tin the lead gradually runs into a white jiowder i 
thin i* the basin of all of rhe opaque colon, when mixed with (konch ) gWi powder and 
bo tux. Yellow U pr.<du» E either with oxide of leader iron filings reduced by calcining 
ri'l-ataHy with a tilth? salt. Blue Li produced with ‘retn' (see Class XIX peri), with or 
without white enamel, according as a deep or pda blue is required. 

The Bahawutpnr and Multan enatnuHers prodm'O an opaque red or salmon color, 
obtained with white enamel and some litharge or lead, reduced further than the yellow 
|,l "b'■„ and approaching the 1 minium * erred* Pink and purple are produced with f anjnm/ 

( oxide- of PMDgam-ftc ) and thu white enamel. 

Tic J.lipbr enamell-rs have a beautiful transparent red, which I cannot find out, 
but expect it ia made by boiling acetate of copper with sugar, and obtaining a perojddo 
1 f ci .pp. r, which, if skilfully applied at a moderate heat, gives this color (see Ws Dictionary 
Aria, >. c. Enamel ). Green is produced with calcined oxidized copper and 
k.ijL. h ' 1 opaque green by mixing the said copper color with yellow enamel. I have of 
wttXn* no information as to the exact quantities used : a great mystery is made of all this- 

THE PEAEL BOEEEL 

Tlit! E-earl 1 -orer, M inoti-winh ,f { from winhnn to boro), fixe* 
the pearl into a little hole in a block of veiy wtt wood, 
generally 1 mnhil, Ac, The Wing h done with the usual 
mechanical contrivance; a pointed tool set revolving by abffv 
and string passed round, and moved to and fro with a sawing 
movement. So here the borer is a light pointed tool with a 
lotie handle. To make a loose handle for this, the workman 
selects the end of a cocoanut shell, the extreme end bit of 
which make* a nm.Nhrooni*sbaped piece, this ho holds hi* 
hand upon, while the end of hi* boring tool revolves in 
the hollow, Thu how used i* of course very email and light. 


A 
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IIAKKAK-RING STONE POLTSIIER OR LAPIDARY. 

H ui tools arc,—a grindstone, which revolves on a wooden axis between two upright* ; 
•bo uprights and stand are called * ad da.’ The wheel or grindstone called * nan, ’ is a disc 
made of corundum powder ami lac melted together: it is kept revolving by A l*>w and 
leather string, like a turner’s wheel. Tie- sin is made of two sorts: one to grind coarse, tho 
other fine. * Mitta s£n,’ is one to grind finer, this is made with sand instead of corundum. 

» A thirl wheel is called 4 chi lisa * and is smaller, and serves to ]tolish the stono 
with tin* aid of a paste colled “ bori,” made of pounded bnrat crystal or flint . 

I may add in this place, that no one in the Punjab km>w« how to cut diamonds ; they 
say only one or two people at Jaipur and at Benares do : they have not the diamond |*owdcr 
nolfessarr, and they say it costs two or three thousand rupee* to set up a wheel. Oilier 
st<gtoH they can polish, because the powdered corundum or emery they have, will suffice. Tho 
LijBdary’* wheel is a heavy ‘ lap * or disc mounted on the end of a wooden spindle, the spindle 
is Supported between two uprights, and worked with a bow; the wheel is often weighted with 
lead to increase its rotatory power: tho edge is charged with a mixture of lac and emery. 
Tile stone to be polished is stuck with lac on the cud of a wooden holder, this is pressed 
wilh the right hand against the wheel, and the left works the bow: the facets are produced 
by the eye only, and are often not very regular. 


SEAL ENGRAVER. 



The seal is used by all classes, not so much as a seal, but os a signet, especially 
when the wearer cannot write his name ( which is unfortunately very often the case ). 

The * mohr-kaud ’ or engraver’s stand, consists of a solid heavy pyramidal box, on 
the top of which is a long wooden ledge carrying three uprights ; one at either end is fixed, 
hut the third can lie slid along ami fixed with a screw, so as to hold the graving tool. 


which is mounted between the end aud 
graving end projecting. ^ 

(*) 


middle, in a horizontal position, with the 

The tool itself is set revolving by the 
usual process of the bow. The point being 
adroitly pressed against the seal stone, and 
touched with oil and corundum,kept in a cup 
below, a dot or line, or other mark, is en¬ 
graved : the stone is stuck with lac on to a 
wooden handle for convenience of holding. 
The graving tool or * barma ’ consists of 
u light turned wotsleu shaft carrying a steel 
spike, at the Tory point of which a small 
copper head, like a pin’s Lead, is fixed. 
This little head touched with oil and corun¬ 
dum does the work. If a fine line has to 
Ik? engraved, the headed Larnm is removed 
aud one placed iothe proper position, which 
carries a little disc of copper at the end; 
the disc is j^rhaps { of an inch in diameter, 
and the edge can le filed exceedingly tbip , 


s 


Enyracer'i 11 Adda'* 
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It is this thin edge, whin pressed revolving against ttie teM stone, that cots a line tin* 
The whole process, however, requires the werhaan to he viccedinglj adroit m mV™ B 
and turning about his stone so os not to pet the lines too thick or too deep, lo get the 
aim a .mwth, Ac. V r nice red-otting is done with letters of ntttuug "ttaOUtere and 
at Delhi, but i^rhapS the K^Iunina are the best of all at this trade. 


BDTDUGAR—MAKER OF TINSEL OBKAM^ffS- 
Bind 1 1 menna a small spangle. In Kangra they are worn ft tuck oil to the face and 
forehead with gum* 

Tho biudligtr make* the * foil T to place Iwiieatli etones Ret in Jewellery, and also 
the small gold f«fcd»t* like tiny hollow spoons : they form u friuye to u4lb» ( no*ejingi) 
aod other ornament*, and arc called ** jbamkan.” 
his took are— 

AAr.nt-— A smaU uril 
Cltamra tharmL— Parchment* 

—Scissor* of sizes* 

CA ii —Forceps of eizca* 

—Small pincers* 

Fire holder ; agate polisher f umburt ) ; a smooth stone ; and a three-legged stand 
or low work table. 

■J . . have iliiti sheet* of gold or silver called 4 tfitta/ and cut out the form of the 
* bin.Hi' with acisaore ; thesrj they color yellow i.r red. They giro them a concave form by 
prctiiug on tlie lea the t with an agate tool called “ gutl” 


.*■ 




* 
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NOTE ON THE KOH-I-NUR DIAMOND, 

I have a series of jm.pers communicated to me by the late Diw/m IT nkm Cl i ami 
Feshawria, which were prepared by the lute Fakir Nur-iwLdfn.. In the form in which they 
replied me they do not present any connected narrative, I hare therefore extracted 
the information they contain, and haring iwbtod other m tttor, have arranged n cote on 
the history of this celebrated diamond, going as far hack as. it can be traced* * * § I have 
also been able to con suit Tavernier's Voyage dcs 1 tulcs, now a mthor rare book. There 
are also some good, but not perfectly accurate, notices of this diamond in the Eiieytloptrli* 
Britfn *ic«, ami the Catalogue of the Great Exhibit ion of lBoL The Encyclopaedia ha a 
reproduced To vernier’s drawing of tine diamond. 

The legend of Dio origin of this diamond is, that it wits found in the mine* - f the 
south of India, and wa^i worn by one of the heroes of tho Mhlmblmrat, Kama, King of 
Aug a; would place it about a ,000 years ago, or 3*001, IC C<* 

Nothing i wore of it i* hoard till it appears as the property of Vikraroaditya.t 
( Bikrauiajft of modern Indian vernacular* ) the famous Raja of the great Contra! Indian 
kingdom of TTjaiu ■ it deucended from him to the Miilwu Rajas, who kept it till overthrown 
bv the Muhonwidan j*>wer. The Muhanmdim power wjw first felt in the Dekkou towards 
the close of the t hirteenth century ; Ali-ud-dlo Khiljf, nephew of Firm, the fl»t sovereign 
of the 2nd Ghori, dynasty, several time-* invaded the Dekkon, and his Gene ml, Kaffir, &s 
earlv sut 1310, brought back from the Bokhan a treasure consisting of several chc*t4 of 
jewels* pearls Ao*$ 

Ala* ud-din died in 1316, § I take it that this Alibud-diu h tin? one intended* and 
not the other prince of the same name, once the slave of a brahman astrologer, and who 
afterwards became the Founder of the Brahmsuii dynasty in the Dekkau { lie died lu 135? ), 
For if it is this latier, it is difficult to understand how the diamond found it# wnv to tho 
Delhi 1 reasury* seeing that the weak and disorganized monarchies that characterized tho 
dose of the 2nd Ghori dynasty were never able to cope with, or to overthrow, the Dekkiui 
power- There wu* also another Alu-u bdin in I HU A^mning then that the diamond 
was with AM-od-dln Khitji, it must have remained there m possession of his sucoessom, tho 
hist of whom was 0u1t/m Ibrahim, son of Sikandar* son of IkvEdnL Lodi, The possession of 
the dianu'tid by Ala-ud-dto and his successor? is stated oa a fact hy Sultan Biibar in his 
memoirs, who hies the date of Alu-ud-dm’s acquisition of the diamond as 130G A, D* 

It was at tins time that Bibar, a. descendant of the great Taimtir-leng, after 
several invasions F |j at length, in 1S2G (A. D, ) attacked Sultan Ibrahim, and entered. 
Delhi ; Ibrahim defeated ami akin* One of tho native historians says that* on reaching 
Delhi, Btibar shewed great kindness to the family of the late emperor* oatigmug a 

* C^tilogiift of tVi* Groat inhibition of 1^1, tol. IT-. P- 

f Accord* to the Mnootn of Babar, tho dtawnd wai nctnnUy In jx ,,-model of fttfa Bikmmnjit 
of GwalLr at tho bmo whra HumJyim {KaW* non) took it, Tiia smJ ■ « M&lf Ajftn od tohnlf 

of PdUo Ibmhira ifi&ut llabkr a f.ircfl- EYrhft|i» thin «*v« rise to tho id» that tho flttfct Biknuujit 
had it. 

I Sw MdT* Hiitory nf ltiiiLa, Vol. H-, v- 203. 

§ aiB, wk* oilman gwrble* l&diaa namea, call" him 'All*,' which W HO numi? at all He »L»0 Cidi 
tbo broiiEnit] Ganjrii—Konjjohl 

HV invaded India five time* bctwSM 911 and 932 iiijra. 
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pension of 7 kws of rupees to flit * 1 * iit* tli- r, She, in gratitude far this, presented Babur 
lA’lLh the diamond, ur lw the Khukkut-ul-tavsirikb, calls it, a ‘ piece of diamond,' buying 
it weighed 1 K in is k iits.' 

Tl^ 1 weight, of which I shall epeah presently, is quoted from Babur himself, who 
dftos not nay that it a'lis actually 8 uiUkfds, but wat ubout, or probably ( ghuliban ) 8 
mukatfl- 

Iei Wilson's Glop- nry of Indian IVito^, the misbiU Is equal to GTi grains troy* whack 
would make l hi- 1 1 i ttncni'll weigh 5f>8 grains or l taking I grain* =; l carat) 127 oarafel* 

The native likwians ii\ the weight differently, Ferishta makes S miiskals equal to 
224 mtis; run! the translator of Balur's memoirs, to 1120 mtia; but the weight of the 
rati .ihto ditV'iTs * The nii«L;i'. al-o is - inetimcs estimated at 72 gruins: this would niako 
the diamond fj7G grains, equal 144 carats. 

This story uf the diatmuid hcitig given by Ibrahim’s mother is tint countenanced 
by Bdbif himself, who ( {> Hits of the translation j relates a* follows 

* Tha family of Bikmnujit mid this bead of his clnn f were at the moment in Agra, 

* [ IJikrAttiajlt, not the earlier .vM.riti of that urine, but the Ikja of Gwalior, was at Agra 
1 bidding the city for Sultan 11 trainin'], Upon Hunmviin’ht arrival they attempted to escape, 
4 but were «topp 1 by tin parties itatlotie 1 to watch their movements, and were brought in 

* prisoners, Himuiyau woul 1 not permit them Ui ho plundered, and of their own frt>e will 
1 they pr. -cnh.il t.« him a | shkevab, on hinting of a quantity of jetreU and preens fe bones 

- amuiigst which w.lh one famous dkinruid. which had Wn acquired by Sult.au Ata-ud-diu* 
' It is* so valuable that a juigu .if dtamonds valued it a half the daily expenses + 0 f the 

- whole worldi it mahout ft miskll* in weight Ou tuy arrival Kumayfin presented it aa 

* a pesbkosb to me, and I gave it him l ack as a present/ 


Jean Baptiste Tavernier, who visited India about the mid lie of the I7th couture, give* 
a different a-tciim of the origin of the Kuh-i-ntir, and if hu story k true, that of Babar 1 * 
enunot lie;I nor is 1* pnuihlc that there should have been two diamonds of such v%\tsl- 
ordmsry *i*» ftt Delhi at she ttiua? time ; her Tavernier, who wa* allowed to handle and 
weigh all the jewels, would surely have noticed the foci It is of eonrse pooribte that the 

.. . : Md ‘ 1ViW, “ 1 •**' *» ««. »..! the W wbj,!, , Wended to Shi 

Jahtn nd Annngzek The miter in theOffi. i :.1 Oitelag™ «.f the Dmi Erhibition of 18*1 

t ' wl " dM Wnkl ’‘ "““* h «* *"“• Tl.«e b nothing io the method of cttHSnp the 


Koh-i-unr ( u it wm *een in 1851) which w.uild L-ad 


me to supjflse, necessarily, that it is 


the work of *ti European, nor can there In? auv obiecthm ^ * . *■ ■ 

diomoud os the gtoimd of th« ort of diamond rttitin* being unimomn ItT' 1 "/ / 

“ 1 ^T USo r ** 1 v, ! h ?*?! < « i. I'.), but it rnuj hult-o^Zd 


j rokibly was, known lung before that in India. 

Tavernier does not seem to h*ve beau lem-w, *1 

siidaoes notnbtean, .pmaleoqnbv ^ the ri of BAW ’* BCt ^ nt * 

’ 3 ' the 0n ^ of ^ diamond, he saw. His 


* 5*'■*« '[ *f It 43 <* * ^ ia 21 ittauu. Native 

pMm ill ejdubdikfil rie*. 


' ij t3ut ona r*ti $ avurtitfi? «iad 


t Htitmr * tom, wbe wm m-nt m Vbn fitpcOitkm. 

I t ■■» AhooldisM J ioncriH*■ y , or, 

fht 1 *bf * *U oaitteL wpOfttBi Th* Wpjut wrote ^ inatcaJ, of 








'i 









drawing ai5l .l description do not certainly correspond exactly to the shape and facet* of the 
Koh-i-nur as it was in IS51, and there is no MtuD to supiHise that it had been touched 
tween the date of the Mogul reign and it a possession by the Sikh power. Oh the other 
hand, if the diamond really hud itf origin in only the preceding reign, there must hate boon 
persons at the Court who were well aware of the truth. There is, however, a great improb¬ 
ability in one particular fcbotiL the stoir, anti that is, that the rough diamond weighed 
mxj mils, equal to about 787 corals ! The diamond Tavernier saw and weighed was only 
2S0 carat h, so that there must have been GOO carats lest in Lulling, which is hardly possible* 

Tavernier** story is as follows s— 

After mentioning that on 1st November 1065 he was shown the jewels in Aumpgxeb b 
1 treasury, he *uvs. # i the first jewel put into any hsirid w;ls the great diamond, which is a 

* round rose diamond, very convei on one side ( fort haute d'un cdt* ; ) i on the muter side 
4 there is lv smalt nick with a little Haw in iuf It is of fiut? water, and it weighs 31fl| 
1 rat is, equal to 2SO carats ( of 1 gi-juns ): the rati equal to 7-Stha of a carat* When 

* Mi nn mala, ( #fc,) who betrayed his mniter the King of Goleonda, presented the stone to 
1 Shabjallin, it was wuut t and then weighed OOO rati*. equal to 7i>7£ curate, and had several 

* Haws. Had this stone been in Europe it would have I ►ecu dU&roatly treated, some good 
4 pieces ( jenduikU) would have been taken off it, and the stone itself left much larger ; as it, 

* is, it ho* been quite polished away* It wot Le Sieur Hortensio Borgis, a Tenet inn. who 
1 cut it. and who whs poorly recompensed for his pains* They reproached bun with having 

* spoiled the stone, saying that he could have left it much larger. Instead ot paying him for 

* his work, they made hint pay 11,000 rupees, and would have taken more if ho had anything 

* more for them to take. If Hortensioknew bis work better, he nuild have taken some good 

* pieces uJT without doing wrung to the King, and without having had ao much work to 
1 polish it p but he was not a very skillul diamond cutter.* 

Whet her this account of the origin Vie acuep ted or Babur's, there can ho no doubt 
that thi* diamond Cftme from the Golontulu mines, Tavernier expressly says that il camo 
from a mine which ho calls tUn\* (or Contour, in Femaii) which is seven marches east from 
Oolconda, Thin i* the Gwii Part lain visited by l>r Vftysey in 1323 ; and the early history of 
the stone in BihuV luenioiin (feints to the Dekkun iw its origin* How thesis minea of 
Gokonda were known to yield Larger diamonds than any of the others of Baolconda aud 
Viiipfix, 

It is commonly sail that this diamond u&ed to adorn the * peacock throne. 1 
This, however, was certainly not the case in AmoiigzcVs time. Tavernier f|n 24!) gives a 
minute dcscriptkm of this splendidly jewelled couch, but the great diamond ia not deecritenl 
as being in it. One largo diamond is described, but that weighed Bd or lit) carats only, and 
does not correspond in aise to the Koh-i-nur. 

In Chapter XXII there is a further description and A plate of this large diamond t 
it is represented :ia cut in uniform facets, and there is an irregularity itt the aliftjn; at one 
side, he says :— 


* Vnjape ilea Juilei 1 Pari*, l&lG, toL, It., 24#,) 
+ S*o foot note to p5«i' toSfJjrf. 

X The wur-il ^ mi or luir, mcahs toiEfc. 


* 
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u Ce diamant appavtient on Grand Mogol lequel me lit rhouueur do mo le fuEro 
u montrer kvim: tons «■ a autres jojam. On Toit la forum (hi il oat demourf ctant tailltE, ot 
** m'avaut ,Mc pennis it-’ Ic peser, j‘ay trouve qu T il pea* ItltJl rstia qui font 270 ± da 
fl ijHiMTnt’. Etatant brut it petoii cum mo j h sy dit fdlfoun Du7 ratia qui font 703 f do 
11 aort 1 ’iimt*. Gclte picrrc eat de 1 a mcme forme truimnc at Ton avoit coupe uu cuf pur lo 
11 milieu." • 

Tavernier aUo mmisons that the rati used iu weighing diamonds at Golconda and 
TinAphr, ha I loaa titan the European carat of 4 grabs. 

The writer of the Note in the 1851 Catalogue, before quoted, questions Tavernier's 
rnea-mrenteut of the weight, os, if a rati is equal as he eaya to 7-5the of a carat, it should 
equal about 31 grains, which do rati ever d.*.*; the maxmiiim being 2 i and tlu> 
nvereg* received weight 10 grains. If weighed by the higher aralo it gives 700 grains 
or 175 curat«, which is vrn near the actual weight of the Keh-i-m5r ( V u. carats. 

Tim diamond tv-., mi nod in the hands of the Mogul sovereigns down to Kinc 
R- -han AkUr Unban tad Shah (who ascended the throne in 1720} at. the Lime when Hadb 
Shah invaded the Empire ,.f IIhuluitAfe. Nadir Shah, after the battle of Kamil entered 
Delhi in March 1733 A D Ho - if d the end re treasury of Delhi, including the leaeoek 
throne ..nd th great diamond, which be railed Knhbnilr or '‘mountain of light" : tin* j 3 
i he origin of the name by which the diamond has si are been known. Thera is no reason to 
*.upi ^my truth in the «tor_v which repents Nilir Shah aa changing turbans with 
3f uhattutd Shah, and tilting tho diamond along with the turban. Nadir Slmh took the 
Koh-i-mir with him, but nine years after his return to Persia he was murdered 
nephew All Kuli Khan. Soon, however, the country full into a state of 
Ahmad Shall Durani, who hod been a Ydwlw.d or chief porter in Nadir 


by hi* 

anarchy, and 

U u,'.< King at Kandahar and Kabul, A. H. 1161. TheKiagdom of Peraia LrfL^Tdi 
,J "t minivd,iMy j, uw into the post., -*h,u of the Dnrani. Karim Khan Zbd r*i„„ 1 ' * 
*5“ uftor Si-lir Slut, ud jK«««d tho diamoQil ; hi, broth™ J i(ir Kll „ ^ tf ”S 
inmn mcMoicd. nn.l Wi the dUMnd ul*>. Lutf AIL » otuAuiIW defwl.vl vj , , , 
Mulanmd Kbui Kijir n„,l tl.-.l for i,i. Sir,.. During hin night hr r,li iu with vff* 
tauter., to whom b. ^cwrd tho dinmon.l. which wm thou worn m u bfaulZa or * 7. 
for the upper itid; the diamond h c offered to them u the wi™ of £* , ™ let 

* * ****** trewchcry the SebOah took the diamond Witk 
iog hn only home, and made their way with the predouTwlt ' "J j tau±Ktrm £- 

wij they attempted to sdl it, but Abm»,i Shah Durini bavin, heard of ^ tJ " B - 

mru and Mixed the diamond, Ahmad Shah, died A H i ^ BeBt fw the 

T^utur M. who. uftor . Nig. of IB j™, ZZZ&X* ^ 

Shah was defi'aicd and dctHwl bv hia fat^thuw -m-l,*.,.; i oi -‘-m.-iJi ishoh. SSamau 


Ahmrul Shah died A H. I LSI. 

V of 23 yearn, wne moewded by 
vas defeated and deponed by his brother Mahmud Shah, 

JSamin Shah when defeated at Gh^ni, i uwiir , ls tbe m . 
tho fort Auhik («c IU Nurtta'i pupeti ), lu the null, of IkjSaSal’fe 
Koli-buur along with some other volnublea. bhah Shuli a vomiwrt r n ^ h lld th * 
did not allow his brother Mahmud to reap the fruit* of hu'vktotr kit ? f Zamin Slmh * 
a eonsidenhle bodj of treapa, «tablished himself on tho th™*?' rp ' \ nSiU S ®^er 

10 him Zamdu Shah. 


* Tfc;* L« **r7 6** ti» nwl itone. wfckfc [, Qtt u _ , . 

WDofwkaB. ami Eraui th,. -r.i _ ^ * n, l 


ia,, t«« 4 wi*u.-i fon. th. wd onwii. s^t, „ ^ Z °* “• 




romiftrtpbte. 
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revealed the killing place of tlio Koh-i-nfir, and it was dug ont anti given over to Shall 
Slmja ShrJi Shnja was howwtr unable to hold the throne s^niuBt Mahmud Shnh, hut 
^ defeated and forced to take refuge at Kawalpindi, curyiug 1 the precious diamond with 
him. 

While there, the Governor of Kashmir sent to assure him of fidelity, and invited him 
to Kashmir, Shall Skujfi believing him, moved to ITassan AM£l, and theuee to At took* 
Meanwhile, Mali mild Shah, Shah Shuj&’fl successful rival, scut though hi# Wnir, TViK 
Khan, overtures for the friendship of Mahorajn Hanjit Singh, 

The Kashmir Governor ( Ata Muliauud Khiiu } no sooner heard of this, than ho 
sent renewed solicitation* to Shah Shuja to euxua to Kashmir. Shah £»huj£ did so, hut 
first despatched his wife Wafa Begim to Lahore, earning the diamond with her. 
Shah Shujd, as is well known, immediately on reaching Kashmir, was treacherously seized 
and imprisoned, 

Wafii Begun was well received by the Maharaja, and suitably Lodged ami enter¬ 
tained ut Lahore, So soon as the news of the Shah’s fate reached her, she scut to the 
Maharaja, begging his assistance in procuring his liberation, and offering the Kok-i-n ur u 
a reward for the service. 

Meanwhile Wozfr Fatih Kfiun ( Mahmud Shah's Wazir ) bad made still further 
interest with the Maharaja, and induced him to aid in the Wuxir'e design of invading Kash¬ 
mir* Banj it Singh advanced as fur 04 the Bokthi fort ( Jhelttm ), and initructod a number 
of hU Chiefs nnd i■.: lJ.lh to assist Wazir Fatih Khan in hb expedition against Kashmir, 
but secretly ordered them to secure, at all hazards, the liberation of Sbub yhujfi. 

The Maharaja returned to Lahore and immediately acquainted tho Begun with 
the tm-iLi arcs taken for the Shah’s release., demanding the promised diamond run his reward; 
the Begum prudently, however, declined giving it up till ahe saw her husband with her 
own eyes. Maharaja Ibinjit Singh was obliged to be contented, and made arrangements for 
conveying the nows of the success of the Kashmir expedition so soon as the event would 
occur. 

The Kashmir expedition iucqeeded, Ata Mohamad Khan, the Governor, in great dis¬ 
tress released Shah Shujfi, nnd placed Mm on the throne of Kashmir, Wiuir Khan and 
the Sikh army were, however, completely successful. 

It ia neeiUess for my present purpose to detail tho intrigues which followed the 
success 5 how Ata Mahumad Khan made overtures to tho Sikh conquerors. ajitl how 
Fatih Khan was afraid, in consequence. Shah Shuja, afraid to trust either Ata Muhamul 
or Fatih Khan, adhered to the Sikh Biwon Midmkm Claud, who, according to bis in- 
struct ions, 6ct out from Lahore, taking Shah Shuji with him. 

On reaching the capital the Sikh Chiefs left Shah ShujS at SkflMara, and reported 
the events of the eajM-ditioii to the Maharaja* Next morning Shah Sliuja T accompanied by 
Prince Kkaruk Singh, entered Lahore with royal pomp, and was lodged in Lhc 14 Mubarik 
JiawoLL” 

The Maharaja now made several efforts to get possession of the diamond : on ono 
occasion it i* even sjaid that 0110 of the Maharaja's Sirdars kicked the Shah. In Nur-u-diu's 
prijH/rs, some extracts from Soban LuTa hiatury of the M-tkuruja ate giveu^ from which 
I gather the following particulars 
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Bhava Itain Singh and others were gent to solicit the delivery of the diamond. 
Thov pressed liiin exceedingly, but he made pretences to avoid giving it up. Mo 
ir.ii therefore |<ut under a strict ^tintd, and k * every dy screed to add to the severity 
of liis confinement'* Shall Shuji* Beat a depttlatiu to the Mahumja saying, that tho 
diamond vu mortgaged far 0 crores of rupees due at Kabul, but the Maharaja was not 
F7i rit ci-‘d. At lost it wnus agreed that the M.ihnjara should pay three hies of rupe&fl in 
nuhi and grout a jsgtrof thu annual valn-j of 50,000 rupees. On receipt of the Maharaja 4 * 
promise, 3hlh SUujw said he would deliver the diamond within lifty day*. 

11 On the i&th Jamfcdi-Hl-awal, (1st June A. D. ISIS,) Fakir Axfz-nd-diit, Shut 
* ( Ourl-akali Singh, and Jamndar Khushti Singh, wont to Shah Shnja and demanded the 
“ diamond, The Shah replied that Maharaja TUiijit Singh should come for it himself. 
** Th* Maharaja on hearing this, cheerfully mounted his hone, and accompanied hy troops 
11 on the right and left, and taking with him a sum of 1,000 ruj^ra in cash, went to Shah 
“ Shujii's haweli. The Shah received him with respect and bended the knee to him, 
14 The Maharaja then **t down * * * * The Shah produced the diamond 

K and gave it to the Mirimrnjn, who aigned on agreement to secure the Slmh from further 
“ moloftalion.'* Ffewmto were then exchanged, mid the Maharaja returned to the Fort. 

In Nur-ud^dk’s papew a number of statementrare given of various vencm* who 
wore qucstiQUO 1 1 an to whet tier the three Ws agreed to be paid were ever granted It seems 
,, t ,Ltc d ar that, ^though from time to time sums of money were presented to the Shah 
the agreement alluded In was newer fulfilled. * 

i, to H„-»vi g l,t<,fUii, Jkraoud, I nlraulv , taM ArtaeKhnUatul-towtrikl, 

■peaking ni Lhc diamond in K-ih.tr i time * ware, the weight wu ft 'wiwii-ffl w — t . i . T 

■ - 1 1 *» •■'nii.iti-rC' . j,, ... . “™ 

330 rat i s — 735 groins « I8HJ carat*, which is dose to its exact weight. " 

lh.4im.HlM «t in V>M, ttri ».n, n. » |>*„ lWl l or ^ 

mneml-rcd at fjihure by the name of the WuWd diamond It «-**;„ n , ■ 

Hw V«M in MU.1» »mu in wslght nod ^ Jl^XtCiEtS 

re-cut. 

No one b Lhi* country had an adequate idea of the value of * 
oomnumiy said that Ranjit Sbgh on being asked the value said it was « ftthM*tJ L“ 
power which wuld conquur the *Ufe which po««*d it, but what the Maharaja reak 
mi’ l T more htunoreitily, to, that the pna w.14 J shoes ’ - f. * ho wl.o i t ■ 1 ■ J y 

batiag (.W U»iing in tl» uinnlnl nign of &t*t) nnd Ink. it from him^Th 

if, however, the mmc. XUG meaning 

.nbic. —" S ”*' ,4 ' ,li " WriUi “ Wl ®”’ ab " 1 " » , ’» t k “ ^rd Wntt R. gnni Mv „„ , |lia 

A few month* afier tb« diamond in quwlkm came into the ih>^ s1 oh of +l„ \r 1 ► 

•* I was called bach from iahundhur to Lahore, and deputed bv ito \r 1 > laharaja, 

► Hiy iBj i ':■■■ 1 tntwh.it plain *•• • V..i ..f 1 ,.',./ jW ‘ j " 11 ! - ! t " ^ ,l! ‘ 

:r w ^“ j, r 

Mlo.-. llnf. Ik-gnn. Ml re,dr, «,d that i|» mlnr ™ u |,| not W dw riW iu , ' 

rr* r *• v T li,,a w ^ 

nU.«.or 1 ™.,on«nndgoU mnhm OUing . n,,a™ m«W 4 
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,H thrown on four aides olid upwards by a strong young man. Sonic hare said this even to 
U an inadequate valno; others have anid t hat its value is equal to half of the daily income 
of the whole world* And the real price by which it has passed from one hand to another* is 
presentation of a weak to a powerful party, which price brought it iti the possession of 
S&dtuiai family, and at last into the hands of the Maharaja. 

The subsequent history of the diamond is too well known to need repetition. It wju 
tv in the British in 1340. taken bj the Marquis of DalbouMe, Governor General, 
to Bombay in ItfdO, an,I entrusted to lieutenant Colonel Mackeaon* C.B, and Captain 
Kainsay, wlu> -‘jaih:d with it to Etirojje, reaeiniijr Portsmouth on 80th June l8ofli Thiy 
1 Landed it over to the Board of Directors Eiust India Company, and, on the 3rd July ISSO, 
it was delivered to Her Majesty. It lias since been re-cut in a completely round' form, 
lining considerably iu weight, but gaining vastly jn beauty and brilliancy. It can ho worn 
either iu u bracelet or in a necklace; there are two pendants mounted with it. 


t 
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ihtM XIV 


CLASS XIV- 


ARTICLES OE VEKTU. 

All that can Ik- dontf in this class is Lo give a list of Uto mure remarkaide specimen* 
tluM liik-VL- tous to uutioe. 

Lahore, 

Fowler-boni, uvula of peli*b@ii shell* of eolno largo eiicciea of Trubo ; the mouth 
being cb*?,! with cojiper gilt covering. 

Them wn* one from Amritsar in the 1 SO I Es.lii3.-i tlcm | M<>, 1 0100 3 ► 

[ *77li ]. — H -r*e trappings of gold ropouWi w^rt cm velvet ( value He. 2,300) 

belonging to Rajs Kurban* Singh LuUore. 

[ B7TI ] —Ntf'kt&to of gold and coral fur horses, (value Rs. 370), Another of 
large white ghus bead*. Another of j ade leads Another mink of gold coina ( Aubrofiee ) 
hi mug ou »Uk cord. Another of huge bead* of i-ut rock crystal, 

[ 8f78 ] — Sniiill enpa or rre* crystal. Thima are brought from Yarkand, &c. t and 
are much admired in the houses of the wealthy* 

[ 87HO ].—A nip of grwn serpentine, Tim is called M zahr mohru " beeftitte, if 
poison is poured into it, t.hu skm 1 is suppi-id to crack, ami so 4 ‘ re real the poison " 

[ 8781 ].—A jnde cup, inlaid with precious stones, 

t ].— A Large onyi stone cut into the shape of ft frog ( Kabul ) in the Isihore 

Museum, 

s7* t).—A artsAis twonl handles of jade, amulets and charms of the same, inlaid 
and Md with stone*. 


[ 8800 ],■— A Ely-ftnp, pkV tail* in gold and jewelled handle ( Raja Harlans Sing* 

f 9S03 Series of agalto kn if? handle* Th i* stone is brought from Cambay 

t 1 ~ A H° ^“P- These H 0 anieles are all brought from Yarkand, md are 
Hot made in the Punjab, 

I f °, r “ le l** «?»“*“». “» wia "to- Another ofjudo, 

[ 8810 1.— r igure of a tiger carved in agate, J 

[ 8811 ].— tkade of clouded anilier. 

[ 8813 ]*—Vmk of daik green jade (loot from Cliiua ), 

[10123].—A hooka vtuse of carted marble. 

„ * ! _A ** « f «"*■> murUo, crowd 111,. ,)«. letter 

* 1 tU Koran m rested on th.* m a unique at pnjir time (it is called - r iM " ). 

Ahritsai. 

[10087},— A crystal bowl, value Its, 150, 

jlOOIh)]. An «»;, rop. value I!, 1 ,« ( « r a^ato. *• aang gbaari") 

a ei, of pen hold™, U,tl. dM,« and aalt-cellanf ..f 
( xalir niobm ). of agate and serpentina 

PATT 4 T,*. 

L l«M. Av ].-A W carved ou , of white Jaipur Garble. A pen-case ditto, ditto. 
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CLASS 

1I VNUFACTUKES IX WOOD, USEFUL AND ORNAMENTAL. 

D1 VIS ION I. —T V It N IT v R B, 

Jt II,—Cabved and Inlaid Work. 

Furniture is so little used by natives. that this dw is n, Hindi atid uninteresting 
cm*. A rich man's tmUie is often well furnished with carpets, hangings, low cushioned 
divmin, and " iLmsna ls," but ornamental fcirnitdre in unknown save to those few Who have 
adopted the European at vie* Tables,. often inlaid, of with legs covered with silver plate, 
and arm chairs, are nlono in use, and low wooden rtooln for sitting on* 

The number of natives who mb availed in wood curving is however considerable* 
irhrt form of article? produced by them k rarely good itfid never beautiful! ; it is only 
in surface design lhut they seem to eveel. 

All the furniture that was realty good in the Exhibition of 189-4, wo* made by enr* 
i*mtera who bmi teken patterns from European articles* mid brought their own skill in 
itnigu and carved tracery to bear on the work. 

The billowing articles may lw mentioned ns shewing (he more curious articles Of 
hnuteii *— 

[ DS7l }. — -An arm chair, entirely nuvle of white marble; the hack and sides being 
perforated find carved. A similar one now sent from Lahore (Sirdar fhiAowan Si no, 
exhibitor*) Amritsar. 

[9078] — An arm chair entirely covered with plates of ivory and mother-o'poarl, 
( mmru ) f Nawan J*fn?n:iji Khax, Lfthwm. 

[ D5B1 ].— Tun wood table inlaid with ivory, 

[ Da SI ],— -A watch cue ornamented with gilt braes. Tilts is a copy of the. ‘'Louis 
QuAtone* stylo* 

[ D7D7 ] —A chair painted and gilt, £< kiri-kalamdtiiii ( See Isicqo&cod Ware ) # 
Kashmir, 

[ 070^ ]*— A round table in painted wood. The design of this being of the shawl 
pattern, was really 1 leantilul, and the coloring cbnste and subdued. The Cost gf such a 
taldc is SI Rupees. 

The following sped men a are all of European fashion 

[9570}.—Bound table, the top inlaid with 50 different kinds of Punjab wood* 
the stem and Ij«uhs representing mods on a hike, with swans supporting the table, furred in 
white wood, and with water Hike. The plate shewn this elegant piece of work, eiecutal 
by native carpenters under directions of Mr* J, Gordon, c* e. 

[ D5(>8 ]. —A drawing-room chair, elaborately carved ( Sirdir R hag wan Singh ). 
This shews how delicately natives can carve; the material is tali or sliisham wood. 
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DIVISION II. 


CARVED AND INLAID WORK. 

It is hardly worth whilo to make a separate class of the carved and inlaid work. 
I hare already described under the last head the skill many natives possess in the art of 
carving; but for want of suitable objects, almost the only articles on winch the art is 
exercised are pen-cases, boxes, cups, and legs of the universally used char^y or flat l>edst*ud. 

The following specimens may be mentioned 

Delhi. 

T 0102 "].— Carved sandal wood l>ox, the sides bound with silver, and set with oval 
•• Delhi miniature. " ( of which hereafter ). The*.' aell, according W .i«e and number of 
painting., from K.. 250 to Ka. 25 each. 

Amhala. 

[ 0207 ].—Carved spoons and forks, for salad Ac. 

Tins work seem* to have been learnt from SabAranpur, not far off, where beautiful 
carved work of the soft white wood of the Wrightra is executed. 

There are a variety of similar carvings from Ludhiaha. 


Hushtaepcb. 

[ 0279 Ac. ].-Boxes of dark ihisham wood, inlaid with a flower pattern in ivory. 

AwKtTSAB. 

r 0339 ].- Walking .tick, of oliro wood, and of the "Mtur. " (Cat ’«•«*.) 

1 V favorite sort of earring i. on a .hort .tick, carried, 1 lelreve, by Bairigi rakir., 
Tnd ™».i.ting in imuription. carved in relief in Ounndkhi, Hindi, and Herman character.. 

[ 9349 ].—A carved vase for a huka, of wood. 

Gcjrakwala. 

a model in carved wood of an elalmrately carved verandah of archea and pillar., 
in an ancient Uradari. Thi. pace <* «ork may he .«u in the Imhore Central 
i, i, a faithful representation of a very elegant and mtere.tmg .pee.men of dometre 

architectural wood carving. 

Jhelax. 

I may note from thU di.trict neatly turned and poluhed cupa of .hi.ham wood, 
and a similar series from Shahpflr. 

The Jure Report. on “Furniture” and “Wood Carving," prepare.! for the 
Exhibition Committee of 18CI, may convenienUy he printed a. an Appendix to tlu. Claaa. 
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Chisi XV. 


JURY REPORT ON FURNITURE AN1> WOOD CARVING. 


Furniture, in tin? common acceptation of tbs word, is unknown to Orientals. The 

reqmdto to the iiwido of ei hous* differ in little Iwfarid the inmt-er3rtl of which 

they are made, in the hnllfi of mi Imlimt prince nt.il tlio bat of cl peasant. Each muet have 
bin eharpoy, hut one will have it of silver, while the other will have it of wdoi 1 
Ah in their ordinary dr .- -a and food, so in thdr dometitic com farts, nil daises arc more 
or I-'** equal. Tables ate as superfluous to them t\* knives and forks ^ chairs are iwcd 
oti occasions of ceremony rather than for comfortable repose, and are chiefly Looked upon 
va a Specie* of uncial thermometer by which a mWs position irnv be at once determined. 
Only i*emou* uf quality niton chair* nt a. visit $ dependents and inferiorehare to sit on the 
KToand. The idea of hoiudbvtd comfort is but faint in the native mind, but it is 
berthing with their advance in dvilimtioib In no country is comfort so well understood 

h-' in Engl-in.l Continental habits m ilcis respect bare decidedly an oriental tendency. 

L to urpeled floors, i in■ urtauiod Wii i .low. 1 ., uncovered tables, and uncomfortable Iced 
rooms, are th- eluiracterhthi. of ordinary French and German bouses On special occa* 
tina '* mi ‘) Ee A Jwplwj whirh English bouses seldom pretend to j but wen in the garb 
of every day life, the solid qualities, of an English home come out to tbo best advantage* 
Ti.,: differ*.!.™ U not in any one thing, lint in the whole tone of tl» furniture and 
fitting*. This love of solid comfort, m opposed to cold display, is gaining ground rapidly 
among our foliow-sabject* in the cast, a* if by sympathy. In the President towns rich 
*“™ in HU extravagant indulgence in European luxuries 

than iu tiie Urbane pageant* of former days. Uua of the moat magni6<jyot chundelierJ 
tv,-r nindc u now urnkr preparation for the Noam of Hyderabad ; end nearer the locale of 
the Ethilidoa may be see a suite of room* in au Indian palace that make the spectator 
forget he is in the East. * 


TLtt rt-.ult ,,r .11 4a i.tl.it tafriltagtorw tthiMl™ of foroitun, even in tho 

1 '; ,1J . . '.Wk or.rt.oln, invented b r tutti™, nnd iofanAJ for n„r,ly 

native use. I he designs will be European, anil the articles will x. b .i. . ** 1 J 

£ *“■ h “ W " 1115 «*.«« MUUi „r , U : Fnmitnm Sto 

W ‘ U ‘ W . FU “ ‘F-™™. «fatiMu» few i„ nu.nln-r nnd witi. ono or 

-.mmonvUceboth » imigr, »„d newtioo. i„ t |,i, „ in „ 

other .1 » or.,Ion* Ihnt .nnoh n,„, e «*M tm hen» dono had n» B tin* 

ln*efi Allowed, and had the objects of the Exhibition fo. n I ■ ** . , 

"-■SELiX rjr ZTt iD 
1 b ^: i? a *“* “ - brin *•* ^ >«<*«■& fz:z:,zz 

vninnblf ^ Of gttd 

rncouiugemcut for the maimfiMtini ii chkty tabs 1 >k ,1 f 1 , ai1 lJ *T u fr^m whom 

W* In Z for m >re than tw, * ^ f *T^ A 

dLirability are the point* kept b view in funndib. 1 * ^ 5 ^* !nco ^iKuuy and 

hie sa, It will long before this .leprwttin* uilioo,!' ^ ^^ ^ ^ 

symptoms of its decline di*. emblHTen no* Th<T^ operate, but there are- 

bouse is very different now from wbat it wag ten ■ “ f ™ tttre of * mofiwail 

^ ° r iwmt ! J™ On tj.e other hand, 
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there are circumstances which will always tell strongly in favor of an indigenous manufacture 
of furniture. Oue of these is, the serious expenee of getting any other { another is the 
unsuitability of finelv polished or veuoered European furniture for such a climate as this : 
it cannot last any lime. The defects are in the material os often as iu the style of work. 
The desiderata in furniture for Anglo-Indians are that the wood be suited to the climate, 
that it be left as much os possible in its natural state without the unpleasant adjuncts of 
sticky Tarnish, cracking veneer, or jagged brass binding; that it be portable and light, 
so as not to incommode a traveller ; that it be elegant in shape, and calculated for coolness 
both is appearance and practice, and that it be moderately cheap. These qualities are 
rarely found together in Indian furniture. Oue of the objects of the Exhibition is to 
ascertain what improvement can be made in this respect and how, 1 here is perhupe 
scarcely a house iu the Punjab that contains a complete set of furniture*, that is, a series 
of articles all of the same wood ami in the same stylo. Houses are furnished piece¬ 
meal one article being the production of ouc man, another of another, living iu far distant 
ages- most of the articles hare a history of their own full of interest if they could but 
unfold it. These anomalies are the result of stem necessity, and not of choice. A few 
years may see them vanish. 


To the Eurojtean eye there is nothing in the Furniture Court equal to the chiffonier 
made in the 89th Regimental Workshop, for finish and solidity ; the joining is excellent, 
tlio polish and the exact fit of the shelves and doors are all that can be desired. Native 
made furniture ala-ays seems unfinished; the artificer seem* to tire of his work os it 
approaches completion. The superiority of the work of European soldiers over that of 
natives is very noticeable. The inlaid table from Amritsar, however, shows that under 
European superintendence native workmen can attain a high degree of success. 

The districts contributing furniture are Loodiana, Simla, Jullundhur, Amritsar, 
Inhere Gooirat Shah pore, Mooltan, Gugaira. Kuppurthula, and Kashmir. Tbo 
£To^g ttiTments also sent contribution. :-Her Majesty’. BOth. Her Majesty's 03rd 
Highlanders, Her Majesty’s 101st Regiment, and the 2nd Battalion Rifle Brigade. 

The following articles were specially noticed :— 


[9570 ].—Around drawing room table, the top inlaid with 01 different Punjab 
woods ; and with an elegantly carved and ornamented pedestal. Both in design and work¬ 
manship it leaves nothing to be desired, while it derives additional value from its exhibiting 
at a glance tho resources of the province in woods suitable for furniture. 

[ 9764 ].— A chiffonier exhibited by Sergeant Ord, 89th Foot, mode in the Regi¬ 
mental Workshop. It has been already noticed al>ove. 

[ 9679 ].— A carved side board from Shahpiir. The carving is rather course, 
but it is effective, particularly at a little distance. 

[ 9680 ].— A round table from Shahpiir, not very ornamental, but serviceable and 

solid. 

[ 9354 _ G1 ]._ Ten pieces of furniture from Simla. They are all in the same stylo, 

or nearly ,0. They are chiefly of • kakkar’ wood. The carving i. clear an.l effective, 
and the shape of all the article, good. They ferta a very elegaat »t, and arc cwdiUbl. 

to tlw manufacturer. 
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[9375],—An iron easy chair from the Gujratjail. It consists of a piece of fine 
durri stretched on a light iron frumc. It moves easily and is well balanced. 

[ 9578 An arm chair made of ivory and mother o’pearl, exhibited by Nawab 
Jnhangeer Khan The shape is not elegant, but the construction is curious. Thu blend¬ 
ing of the two materials gives it a very silvery apjtearanco. 

[ 9579 ].—An arm chair carved in marble, exhibited by M. Ter Armtoon. A 
beautiful piece of work, in thorough oriental style. 

[ 97t>8—71 ].—A wire chair, a stool, flower stands, Ac., from the Regimental Work¬ 
shop of the 101st Regiment. These are the only s|>e«*imeua of this elegant and useful 
kind of work in the Exhibition, and are very creditable to the maker*. The flower 
stands would ornament a verandah, and the wire seats would prove very convenient in 

a garden This • species of work might be largely developed in the Punjab, and would 
prove most suitable. 

[ 9779 ].—An ice box-Riflo Brigade. This is very well constructed in zinc and 

wood. 


[ 9784 ]. Easy chair, 3rd Battalion Rifle Brigade, very solid and comfortable • 
wood well cut and polished, well stuffed and mounted on castors. ' 

Wood carvixo. 

The ■pecimcn. in thi. department are very few in number, and are not generally of 
high mont ILm cannot be for want of good wood, to earn, in, a. the* are known 
to e,„t m abundance. The natty. .dca appear. to bo to baro their .mall ornament, and 
figure, cut in iTorjr or .tone, or moulded in precious metal They like a little rough 
earring m wood o,er a doorway or on a balmtrade, hut they do not seem to care 
much for that minute arte.tie earring which plea«. the European eye. An exception 
n.«,t b. made f.y„ r „ , h e hill dwtrict., where wood earring i. pmi . t . 

considerable extent, as well as stone sculpture. Tin. taste is in thl u 
.IrmuedUmn their -ml and intellect,*, condition in „*er "^TnidT^ ™ 

After all. fancy «r,i„g in wood i. not an art that is erer likely to meet with much 

creditable Immlt. Ihey'^e' a^i^hHi'of ‘tte^^tan^ T™" 8 wUt 

The idea of subdivision of labor, even in turning o^3l^ i 7‘^ 

would nerer enter into a natire 1 . mind. hT! , , lr " cl “ “ Ur f® qnantitiee, 

one hinmelf. not learing a .ingle one of the rariou. pr^T'to' iTZh"' each 

The hill carving, in particular is -ul .i ' * i<erformed by another, 

patient artist m.my aW^y ™ <Uld ««* occupy the 

the labor expended, in any country but thi*. " UUtra ° n woulJ ,ie tncommenserato with 

T" . , | J f the best earring in the exhibition was the work , 

The^rte of earring displayed in the tnamiye black farnitnr. of ItT i f proTmCM ' 

imitation. the Punjab, U chara. tcri.tie of a ditT rl?. a B ° mb *. T ’ “"1 d* occmrional 

and one whkh is calculated to pi., a much more in.po.t^^j, 0 !. 11 ”’ * rt 

i wu part xn the manufactures of 
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the country, and the social comforts of its inhabitants, whether native or alien. It must 
be admitted, however, that the chief excellence of the Boml»ay s]>ecimens, sent to the Punjab 
Exhibition by way of comparison, is in their color and boldness of design. As far os 
workmanship is concerned we do not see what is to prevent the artificers of Simla from 
equalling their brethren in Bombay. The chief want about the specimens of Punjab 
carved furniture, is a want of finish. The Inst touches aro left undone, and the result 
is an appearance of incompleteness, which is fatal. 

District*. —The districts which contributed specimens of wood carving, are Delhi 
Kuroal, Umballa, Loodiana, Jullundlmr, Kangrn, Hooshyarpore, Amritsar, Lahore, 
Gujranwala, Simla, and Shahpore. This list includes some of the districts under Class 
XV, because wood carving can scarcely be separated from furniture where tho articles are 
of an ornamental character. It includes also districts which contributed specimens of 
simple wood turning, not sufficiently ornate to be styled carving, and yet not capable of 
being classed under lacquered turnery. 

u Kind t. —The kinds of articles exhibited are sandal wood boxes, boxes of other 
kinds of wood, some of them on tho Bombay pattern, charpoy legs, walking sticks with 
fancy heads, ornamental spoons and forks, spices and fruits in wood, paper knives, paper 
weights, combs, cord cases, cups, carved furniture, and a few miscellaneous things. 

" Article* noticed. —A carved chair—No. 9.168 of Class XV—exhibited by Sirdar 
Bhagwiin Sing, made by Karin Sing of Amritsar. This is ono of the most striking 
objects on entering the Furniture Court. It is evidently not intended for use, and cer¬ 
tainly not calculated to ensure comfort, but for eleganc© of form and excellence of 
execution, tho Jury consider it a most creditable specimen of Punjab workmanship. All 
the lines are in flowing curves ; the feet consist of tho claws or paws of some animal, 
probably unknown to naturalists, proceeding out of the mouths of many teethed 
dragons: rather a grotesque combination, but pardonable for its very extravugnucc. Tho 
sides and back are adorned with similar fancies. White bone, or ivory stud* are inter¬ 
spersed with the carving, and the wholo is surmounted with the Royal Arms, evidently 
showing that the choir is of recent production. Wo believe it was specially made for 
the Exhibition. The carving in some places may be considered rude, and only saved from 
condemnation by a liberal coating of varnish ; but the same delicate work is not expected in 
an article of this kind that we look for in a jewel casket or an imitation of fruit and leaves. 

“ [ 0570 ].—A drawing-room table; the top inlaid with 64 different Punjab woods, 
exhibited by Mr. J. Gordon, Executive Engineer of Amritsar. This table is mentioned hero 
on account of the beautiful carving on the pedestal. The base consists of a mimic pond 
formed of mirrors, on which rest a few water-lilies carved in white wood, and two swans of 
similar wood, stretching their necks up the pedestal, which is surrounded by carved rushes 
rising out of the pond below. The whole effect is excellent. As an artistic work, there 
is nothing in any department of the Exhibition to excel it. 

H [ 9192 —98 ].—Delhi Boxes, exhibited by Ismnil Klmn. These were noticed in 
the Fine Art section on account of the ivory paintings on them, but the carving is deserv¬ 
ing of notice here. 
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\ 1*200 ]._Spoons and fort a exhibited by tlie Local Exhibition Committee of 

Uml allii. These arc very cleanly carved in good wood* and arc remarkable for their 

dull calc finish. 

I 0211 ]-—Cardamoms of wood—Umbnlla, 

[No. ].—Similar oik* from Lahore and Amritsar* These imitations are most 
deceptive in their semblance of nature* 

[ 0544—64 ],—Ten pieces of carted furniture from Simla,, exhibited by Lieutenant 
Colonel I^wrvnee, particularly two flower-ataiids, which arc beautifully carved, with 
double serpentine stem, and leaves round the top, v 

- jfo, —A il dwwri ,F made of sandalwood, also one of ivory— Piittiula. The 
patience with which each «pwlie hair or fibre of the By^tiap has been separately out ia 
astonishing/' 
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DIVISION EEL 

TURNED AND LACQUERED IVARE. 


There are two prominent hinds of work which deserve sej>amte mention : one is the 
'Kir-l-klmrAt" or turned and lacquered ware, known to Europeans by the noma of Pak- 
j,nt,-, t. work ; the other, the turned work of Dora Ismail Khan, 

The fcharat work consists of turned wood boxes, craps and tots, the outer face of 
which in prettily colored with a coating of mottled lacquer. 

The beet work in the Punjab U done in the Montgomery district ( fate Gngaira ) 
at a place called Fibpatao; but the art is by no mean a confined to this place. I have 
stMjcimens from Delhi, Amritsar, Lahore, ( both the city Jim! the subdivision* of Sharwhpiir 
an d Kaanr*) Shabpfir and the Deny at. Of the Derujat work I shall give a separate notice 

The lacquered work han a fine polish and generally a marbled or mottled ap¬ 
pearance, often in two or threo colors, and the article finished with a flowered border, 
which Latter is done by a specks of handiwork different from the rest, and certainly affording 
a good instance of the deiumey of native handling. 

In describing the work of Pikpatan, I may be excused for introducing the account 
given of this remarkable town in the Settlement ftej>ort:— 

« The eenaus gives Pikpatan five thousand ( 5,000 ) inhabitants* a number which 
tho appearance of the town wouhl cause a stranger at first sight to believe to be under 
estimated. The conspicuous situation of this town, on an elevated mound which overtook# 
the plain for many miles, creates* at first sight, a very favorable impression, which a 
nearer acquaintance however soon dispels. The streets aro narrow and steep, the hous* ^ 
are badly constructed, and the placo is especially noted for its sanctity and filth. Tho 
latter requires no further remark here, but, from ite pccutiar const ruction, this town is 
not likely to be improved by any sanitary measures, union at a vast expense* Its sanctity 
ia renowned throughout, the Mahomwlao part of Asia. It contemn the tomb ofthe celebra¬ 
ted saint and martyr, BiU Furreed, who converted a great part of the southern Punjab to 
Mahometan ism* and whoso miracles entitle him to a most distinguished place among the 
u if 0 f flyit religion. The fair held near his shrine* which is still kept in good n.pair by 
his descendants, attracts annually between fifty and sixty thousand pilgrims. The miracu¬ 
lous wooden chipattb dates. A*, which the worthy saint is related to have tied to h is 
stomach when bo felt hungry, and which composed his sole nourish meat for thirty 
years, arc still preserved far the reverence and worship of the fiuthful. The most remark¬ 
able part of the proceedings at this fair is however the passage through the « Gate of 

Paradise H a narrow opening in a waU, about five feet by two and a half, through which 

the pilgrims force their pa**ago during the afternoon and night of the fifth of tho 
Mohmnim Every devotee who contrives to get through the gate at the prescribed timo 
is assured of a free entrance into paradise hereafter. The crowd is therefore immense, 
and the pressure so great that two or three layers of men packed closely over each other 
™n P ndlv attempt the passage at the same time, and serious accidents, notwithstanding 
eU precautJ taken by the Police, ore not unfrequenV 
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The procesi of milking tho lacquered were may now be described:— 
nip turners apparatus is very simple i helms first a strong 1 wooden frame mode 
Ci-t to the ground awl famished with two uprights, between which the block of wood on 
wkidi he is to Operate revolver. One upright ia fixed, ud furnished on the itvner side 
i'H nn iron spike which forma one point of suspension $ ih<? other upright is capable of 
adjustment nl » quarter or less distance, according to the rise of the work—it slides along 
tin 1 under 1 '■ ir of the frame, and in fixed by a 3eg in one of n series of holes ii\ the bur. 
Whin adjusted 10 rhe required dsHtanre, n piece of hard wood, generally shislanm or box, is 
m 13 ‘I m ►rtj.'i 1 by 1 he iron spike in I ho fixed upright, and it rather long iron pin run th rough u. 
hoh 111 the * ■ old, Mid thus the Wock k freely suspended on points between the two 
njuuglii* The iron pin M prolonged beyond thu support, and is turned by a bow, The bow 
“ tlt1 1 ^ * l ’ :: ' tJl ‘ ,r cord, which, being one© twisted round the projecting end of the pin, 
is worked backward and forwards saw -1 ike, thus communicating a rotatory motion. The 
inriier sits oil the ground, gains a fine purchase by putting his foot against the frame work, 
an l moulds tho article with chills. The machine is kept going by a small apprentice, 
who saws away wrath the how, and k Supposed to loam the art meanwhile 


* i soon as the article has attained tho required shape, it is ready to be lacquered 
The coloring matter consists of thick short stick, ( Wtl > p of a composition of 
-v ' TK * in> iuiitter,and, it is scudjWilk a certain admixture of sulphur and bees wax 
Mincml clots are Mostly used. The yellow is made with orpiment- green with 
snwfiito of « red with red lead 01 venulllion; blue with imitation « Ujward ,p 

( sre Volume L trrh ™ ) or Prussian blue < < wtiatti nil • ), But a pretty transparent 
min-n 1 produced wnh the red of tho lac insect; and black with lamp black. When 
abut to apply the .ticks of Ucquer color, tho wooden article duly smoothed 
and clean is sot ■ n 1 ho tumor's frame and made to rotate. If tho color to tie produced 
un uniP.nu surface of lac color, tho Uc-stick is pressed mther haul again* L w^d 
and the color corner oil, as the heat produced by the friction is suflhftatt to soften the lac 
and detjeh ft portion men enough color has been applied, the article looks dull and 

,r P i“° f baiMbo ° “ dlhfc * ^Igeput on it with a dike! ; this is 

Nk. in ly rubbed over the surface of the article till the color ha* evenly spread and hv 

* k '“ tal a polish begins to show on the surface, which is enhanced by n , r ,. lsl |I 

apph atiou of bamlioo edges, and finally completed with oil andu nur To , in *1 

retuposition, and 1 eaa cosily softened by heat* The article to bo colored is reni l^ a 
’ * *-*•“». «J»r stick against it very lightly, dlom a lj» t beI ! °'™ e ’ 

then of color to itach itodf; the vtooJ woo nppeus to bo sprinkled over with colored STt 
Tho workman taken another color, and reposts the process, niovino H, r 1 
aud d,two along the revolving block, when by hk skilful luiinupulnth-n till ' < k _ U P 
adhere at points which the first rel.r tuu left blank ; a™ times 
touched 111 in the same maimer. When enough color is on th • r °° W “ 

|-’itills of odor* are rubbed together and combined into a mottled or 
by rubbing, Vfore drecritied, will, a teimboo edge, and rmkhm , t 
i he pretti«t mottle is that of crimson and black crimsrt. 1 1 b 1 * rM,d tiil - 

Around the ntu *f a l»x or lip of a cap a border Lb ft ’ U . < r a|u11due ^od blank, 

it, which u dout- in a diflerent way. ' * U ^’ U 0D? 11 ^wer pattern on 
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The article is again set spinning on the frame, and color applied where the desired 
border is to come, in a uniform band, and well rubbed in and smoothed with the bamboo; 
a coating of red is always given first, over the red, a coating of green is applied till the 
red disappears, and over the green, black. 

The flower pattern is produced by hand with a small sharp chisel ; so delicately 
does the workman adjust the force and depth of his cut, that he will, for the flower, let 
us say, make it ap{>ear red by cutting away the block and green coats and exposing tho 
red layer, for the leaves he will scratch down to tho green one, and for a white line he 
will cut down to the wood. A mistake seems never to be made in this work: a slip of the 
tool would of course spoil the whole. 

The turned work from the DorAjfit (Dora Ismail Khan ), differs from that of 
PukpatAn. The variety of articles made is much less : the favorite article is a round 
box with a domed lid. The mottled surface is not given *, but three coats of color, red, 
green and black are applied as just described, and the pattern entirely produced by tho 
chisel. The lines produced are often silvered with an amalgam of mercury and tin-foil, 
and the ap|>earancc is very pleasing. The boxes are further ornamented by carved ivory 
knobs, Ac. 

It will not be interesting to give a list of specimens. At Pakpaton all kinds of 
cigar boxes, glove boxes, vases and trays, croquet mallets and balls, children’s toys, Ac., 
are made, and a list of them would be useless. 

1 conclude the class with a descriptive list of the turner's tools :— 

( 1 ). 4 Nan.’—A large, heavy, narrow bladed chisel, for the first operation of rough 
clearing the wood. 

( 2 ).—* Nih£n.'—A broad chisel, rather heavy, with long wooden handle, for neat 
cutting, also called Mithna. 

( 3 ).—They rest their tools on an iron bar * addi \ placed close below the revolving 
block of wood, and press the edge of the tool against the wood, moving it from side to side. 

( 4 ).—* Bur&kiV—A pointed chisel to cut out screw, grooves, Ac. 

( 5 ).—Chirna.—A heavy iron bar, terminating in a flat blade at either end, only 
the point of which is sharpened edgewise. Grooves can be cut, and a cylinder sejiarated 
into pieces by this. 

( 6 ).— 4 Racki,’ and * Roda ’—A bar worked into a blade at either end. 


The * rachi,’ blade being shape as (a) (a) A. (6) 

and * Roda,’ thus (k) 

( 7 ).— 1 Sathra' ‘ Sathrf. ’—Narrow edged chisels of sixes. 

( 8 ).— 4 BAnkiva ’—for cleaning out the inside of vessels intended to be turned 
hollow. It is like a hooked bar, the edge of the hook beirn? flat and sharn 
( 9 ).— 4 Tesha*—Adze. 

( 10 ).—Rangita—the polishing stick. 

(11 Varma of sizes—This is the universal tool for boring holes. 

He has also saws and files, which need no description. 
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CLASS XVI. 

IVORY CARVING. 

The placet where riory carving k done are numerous, but the only respectable 
work comea fr -ra IMbi and Amritenr, I exclude Faty£ln r because X understand that r 
workman there, who far excelled evciy One else in the Punjab, is dead, nmd I am not 
in[ : 'nuuil tkt tk miim&dure ia luffldentlj established to find him a worthy successor. 
A ft*tv articles an? made ia Anibaln, Ludhiana, and Lahore. 

The best work, wren of the Paly Ala artist, is far inferior to Chinese work. 

The ivory with which these caning are executed is obtained from the tusks of tciffl 
elephants. The natives say that the tusks of domesticated elephants yields only a brittle ami 
Inferior ivory, liable to crack on exposure to air. I quote the remark, but am unable to 
produce the result of nay practical lest applied to judge of its correct nesa. But my 
informant further asserts, that the cause of the brittleness of the tusk of the domesticated 
animal is I ho salt that is given him with bis food. 

The tusk^ of tains elephants are, however, far from valueless, and I nm told the 
Native Prmo it - tXwalior, Jaipur, Ac,,—dispose of ivory obtained m this way. The Maharajah 
of Paly ala is said to have store houses of ivory, which be does not mil, but makes into ivory 
bracelet*, (clmris) and distributes them on the occasion of weddings. Tike ivory sold al 
Delhi Van ■! is price from Em. 3 to 12 per seer. The Tarai in Oude, to the south-west 
of Nxi[i'il, railed by natives 4 ‘ Kliajlj bon/’ appears to yield a large mippty of ivory. The 
inhabitants colled the tusks of dead elephants aad dispose of them. My informant 
mentions a place called *■Qanj belcrf/ 1 in Bareilly, as a local market. 

The manufacture is dependant on the skill and patience of the workman ; the carv¬ 
ing is wholly done by the aid of the rudest files, chisel#, knives, and steel stylet, The 
workman often hold* the bit of ivory firmly between his toes as he site on the ground, 
and carrea it with hi# bond. 

The Delhi specimens are various boxes, crochet needles with tiny figures carved 
on ibe handle*; minute toys representing men and anitupJo are among the beat. 

A workman, Pmmh of Ludlmia, seem* to produce a variety of work for tbo 
Ludhiana city. 

One of the commonest form of work in irory, is the manufacture of colored ivory 
hnweleia Vendor rings, worn by women on the arm in deions* The bracelet maker is 
alkd * Churgar,' and his tools are the folio wing i— 

X ,—* Rachi A pointed chisel.—{aj (a) 

**- ‘ Chlrna *—A pointed ditto, but wi th fin e point,—(b) 

These blades are generally ground at either end of 
the same iron : there is no wooden handle, 

'* "A flat iron ground to a flat edge shaped time 



U) 
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4.— 1 KliuriiiThe usual turner's frame, The workman mount* a hit of ivory 
mi the turner's frame, and work* it till it is in a smooth cylinder, then be divide* 
the hollow cylinder into the number of circles required for bracelet-’ by a |n)Uiied 
tool which cuts into the ivory and separates 
the circle-i while revolving—this, tool is called 
1 siughlri ’ and is shaped thus : 

The cutting points being at either end. 


In order to color the rings, they are mounted on a wooden cylinder called f kilbilt,' 
which is set turning by the lathe wheel, The rings are colored with lac to a deep 
crimson, and polished with a 4 rangaLi J or polishing slick of date tree wuod ( kbnjiir j. 

The following extract from the Jury Report on Ivory to the Exhibition Committee 
of I8(JP not ices tbo best specimens of work exhibited, They should great delicacy of 
style, and patience in handling. Few people would like to sit down to cut a fly .flap out 
of a bar of ivory, each hair having to be produced by a separate tut of the Sue saw ! 

" The articles included in this Glass ax* mono ornamental in their character, 
than useful. The actual munlior of article* exhibited in this department is great, as 
may be *©en from the Catalogue, when the series extends from No, 9192 to 954!J, but 
they do not make a great show, or occupy a largo space* being for the most part of 
small sire. 



£ ' The Fast h:u long been famed for its ivory manufactures. From the very earliest 
times of which wo have any record, India boa not only had a sufficiency of ivory for it* 
own requirement*, hut a largo surplus for exportation. It is not improbable that 
cargoes, of ivory from the w«l of India, with the gold of Opbir, were carried 
in ahipa of Tamil bib to decorate the palace and temple of Salomon. Fnujj 
the presence of this valuable material in such abundance, and the luxurious bitten 
of the Friucea and nobles who tucOeWtrely itirrounded themselves with all that hkill 
could produce and wealth command, it is natural that India h hot]Id produce the 
most cunning workers in ivory. This has been to a certain extent ibe case, but 
the skill atlained in the art has beets ebb-fly confined to certain localities, sodi 
as the neighbourhood of Moorahedabad in Bengal, and has not lieen op-ex tenxivo 
with the distribution of the material* Ivory carving, as distinguished from mere taming, 
is, from its very nature, an art that will always bo most extensively practised in Orient) 
countries, where the people have plenty of leisure, require very little for their support, and 
have unlimited patience. The agency of machinery can never be largely introduced 1 into 
such an occupation, and there i* therefore little fear of Western competition* The 
monopoly of the manufacture will long lie between India nod China* If the demand for 
ivory ornaments has declined in India itself, which probably it lum done with the decline 
of Eastern power, it has largely increased in the most opulent countries in Europe, There 
in therefore every reason to encourage the art among the manufactures of this country and 
to direct it into such lines as will ensure success. The tendency of Orientals is to keep 
forever to the same U-atvn track. Originality of design will only bo the result of pressure 
from without. Skill in manipukUoD ciista, it has only to bo utilised by the suggestion 
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of new fields of IbW. Our idea# of ivory work, os well as of Almost all the beautiful arts 
practised by the natives of thin country,, arc formed front the travelling pedlars who bring 
round their wares for a;tle. We hare little information regarding the process of the 
manufm the numbers of artificers engaged in it, or where the)' are to ho found. Wo 
kirn* that Train father to son for many generations sudi arts as ivory earring are banded 
down, bill it is with the utmost difficulty that we ran find a carver when we want one. 
This difficulty must have been noticed in almost every department of the Exhibition* The 
fitly way to remove jt T is to encourage something like a commercial spirit among tnonufac* 
Hirers, to teach them the value of their trades* and to point out gradually the beat memm 
i.if making themselves and their manufactures^ known throughout the country and abroad. 
Many an Indian art h languishing for want of some stimulus of this kind. 

11 A glance at the Collection of ivory articles in the Exhibition shows that the contri^ 
buiai'i have nut rent their best specimens.* If the Punjab can produce nothing bettor 
rIiaii wh&t this rollection ftmtaiiit, the art is nt & low ebb } but there is reason to beliera 
that do manufacturers have not done themselves ju-Hl ice, and that when the objects of an 
Exhibition of thin kind are more generally understood, atid encouragement ia held out, 
a min 1 1 letter display will Ih 2 made. 

iL Among a eollwtiOQ of ivory articles of all kinds* may Ijc noticed an elegant and 
delicately cut bouquet-holder. It catches the eye at once by its superiority to the rest of 
the thine*, but it is som. what disappointing to find it marked H China/ 3 though apparently 
exhibited by an Amritsar gentleman. There is nothing cither in the quality of the ivorv, 
or the 'kill of the manufacturers, to prevent the natives of India equalling those of China 
in tliH depart limit, but the Exhibition contains no proof of their present ubilitv to do so. 

“ The district* fhrni which ivory uiaiiufnctnrcs haw been received for exhibition are 
Siria, UiubulUi, Ijoodmna, Simla, JuUundhur, Kongra, Qooulijorpur, Amritsar Lahore 
Sbrtbpore ( s' ) Dora Ghuzce Khan, and Putysiln. Those which contribute 
mo*t largely, are lAhore, Amritsar, Loodiaxia and Palyalu. The kind# of article# exhibited 
are numerous, but may b included under the general heading of boxes, paper knives 
vhe i men, figures of tncii and animal s muffin err#, nomL, bracelets, rings, walking H p, p s " 
ami dagger handles, #nd a few luincellancous articles incapable of dassificatton. 

,+ The most noteworthy articles are the following ;— 

A camel with two riders, from Loodiauah, No, SJ22, exhibitor Pnnah. It is neatly 
rut, and in good proportion. There is no great ornamentation about it but it i* a fair 
specimen of work. 

[ imi ].— A enuiel similar to the above* Lahore, exhibited by Kbu Ja Baksh. 

A collection of ornamental combs and paper knives from AmriUar, included und^r 
No. 7^12, exhibited hj Devi £ahni and Chainba Hall. 

[ 1)304 ].—An elephant, Khuda Daksb, Lahore. 

{ £^23 ]. —A native bullock carriage. 


. *} ■? rh 1 n ^ to A*** this. I do bL.t IMrk tbit better Work 

p«¥d««d. Itoduridnsi wwltnn oonld. wbca nrftd ud MBDOnwvd do h,,*/,, 
tnd* liiti taw tbit La the l‘qnj F s— B. P. « tl4 ™J 
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[ 0524 ].—A bout with rowers, contributed by the Maharajah of Pnhalfl. 
These and the following are the beet upeeiiueiis of Punjab ivory earring in the Exhibition! 

Two daggers willi ivory handlee nod ?c*hbard8> These ore very huiulwmc, luiJ 
inhibit an application of the art not very common. 

Chuiiriu from Potvila, with curved handle#—and thin ttrip# of ivory forming Lho 

bruB.li. 

[ 9050 ],—A small pen bos t carved, wills a minute |.u-l-luck cut in ivory—KhuJa 
Baksli, Lahore*” 




sis 
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CXxA-SS 3EVTI- 

PAPI EE, IIACHE AND PAINTED WARE, 


Tbi* L« a doss which is constituted solely for the bandit of Kashmir : the work 
known os kdr-i-knlaind&ii b quite peculiar to that country. 

The work la by ao means always of papier iiuuihe, indeed it is the method of glazing 
and ornamenting the surface, rather than the nature of the material that is to be looked 
to. 


Tim work gccthj the name of har-ikalamdiici, or " pen case work," 1 because ns unity 
applied to the unmuicti Lotion of pen cases, and small boxes ; but since an European demand 
lias arUeu, tea-caddies glove-boxes, paper cases, and viuk'N, have been made at Srinagar to 
order, and even articles of furniture ornamented Ley tlib art. It h also called * kar-i-muiiiL- 
kach ' or ’ pain ted-ware.* 

The work is done on articles either of smooth wood, or papier macho prepared by 
pulping coarse native paper, and moulding the softened material to the required shape. 
The article is covered with n mating of white paint, on the surface of which a delicate 
pattern in colors, chiefly crimson, green, and blue, la drawn with a fins brush ; Bowera, and 
the curved designs jujcu upon shawls, are most commonly produced, A very pretty 
{•attorn is »l*o done by painting with gold paint a uproiuliiig scries of minute branches 
and loaves on a white ground,—a border of brighter catering is added: sometimes fi^nrea 
of men and animals are introduced. When the painting is done, the surface is Tamiahed 
over with a varnish made by boiling the dearest copal ( suudras ) in pure turpentine. I 
do not think I filing in oil. (which is the ordinary carriage varnbh) would yield a 
dear enough varnish. The varnish has to lie perfectly transparent, or it would spoil 
the appearance of the punting, I ant not sure that mastic mniieh in not * 
(HfNj/ejyi 11 Un*} mastic Is abundantly brought from Kabul, Referring to tbs matt-rial ** papier 
mache ” the only other specimens 1 saw in tbe Exhibition of Lh0* r wore sonic cups im d bowls 
ruddy silvered with mercury and tin-foil, sent from the Sitpnr pnr-auah of the Muzaf- 
fargarh District, 


The following extract from the Jury Report of ISA*, will be read with interest : — 

<x rn5l< ‘' u ' “+ an the name expresses, r< mashed paper”. It is surprising to pea 

the I leftotiful tertim into which tins material can be wrought. The art of working it in 
ir* more ornamental phases has only become general in. Europe within the last 20 or 30 
jcp.re, but it ha* probably Wen known from a very early period. There are various* 
m ndc* of preparing the pulp, but the gcnenit principle Ls to ftduce strips of coareo m vet 
by boiling or soaking teakbid of paste, which it then stiffened with gum or some Xr 

" ub f“,"- .,1“ f«™ it worked or mwUrt ioto“or fC aod 

" h “ p«>''-l'>^l<raUi» U iMt*iMd,tt» mtlvc i, hardened and wl ,l. j'J* 

»n« nmilu "tea*, nod .onetime. loop black, w,d colored wcorJhL to tho . 
deign. Sometime, another r ™™» W adopted i .hccta of coarse Mtuni rf 

flo. Bid gun,, an, Imd „po n Other o , a w tal mould to 

* Thin do» ml rrf*r U> Uh? m u n ^ufnctnre.-D. P. “ 
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[Specimens in the present jsmuwwui 
f or by peeping the Tarnish daffcen*. 
hi the spe lumen* of old Kashmir v, . 
peculiar to Kashmir. 


There would he ev great demand at liomo for fiwwy articles of tUhs deaeripti^n, not 
that the? can equal European papier macho, but merely on account of their being Indian, 
au& indeed quite different in appearance and fit do of ornament from European pupier- 
mach£ The fact that the native demand for them U properly understood, soems to bo 
fully provel bv the number of « kalamdan *’' exhibited; they are always likely to selL 
Other articles ako are made, which are equally Bin table for Europe* and native 
Rurh ns trays, salvere, carets, d, ^boards. oraamontftl enpa, and the like. 

« The following articles hero noted by the Jury :— 

j- 5703 ] t _ X lacquered table contributed by the Maharajah of Kashmir, It 

cieeedj, two feet in diameter. The whole Jiurfaco is colored richly in flower wort which 
predominates. The varnish used is very transparent, and gives u flue .smo-ih HirEm-e, 
Theoffi?.‘t is vert pleasing, hut unfortunately the top has become warped, which seriously 
from ito beauty, and will probably never I* remedied- This defect is prolal.ly 
cause 1 by the thiune^ of the wo d, Ha l the top been male of a thicker piece, the table 
wunld hare formed an elegant drawing-room ornament. 

« [ 0707 A lacquered chair from KuaLmir. Jo the same style as the table, but 


much inferior. 


[ 97-26 -9727 1.—Clips and saucers, Kashmir. These are very highly wrought. 
Ther seem to bo iu the Chinese style, and have a very soft appearance. Tlio coloring ia 


CiixiUmit," 
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Class XVITL 


CLJLSS XYIII. 

PORCELAIN AND POTTERY, 

DIVISION I —GLAZED POTTERY- 

It (lor* not api>oftr that the native* of the Punjab ever practised generally the art 
of glazing pottery for domestic use. A few samples here and there indicate the existence 
of the art in a rude form, and the greatest progress has been made in the manufactories 
attached to the larger jails, where social efforts have been made to improve the 
color and the nature of the glaze. But the art of glazing and using encaustic colors 
has existed from an early date, and ha*, strange to say, in the form in which was 
practised with success, almost entirely perished. The form I allude to, is that of the 
glazed encaustic tiles, or glazed flower work composed of inlaid pieces of encaustic work, 
used to ornament mosques, tombs, and public building. 

The Wazir Khin Masjid in tbe City of Lahore, built A. H., 1044, in the reign 
of Shah JaliAn, is covered all over with encaustic work. The Shrilinuir gardens • have 
various buildings similarly ornamented : these latter have tho patterns inlaid like mosaic 
work, each piece being separately colored aud glazed, and afterwards fitted together with 
cement. 

The whole vicinity of Lahore abounds with ruins ornamented with glazed work ; 
so in the Districts of Multan and Muzaffargarh are numerous tombs, gome of them of 
great age, ornamented with glazed tiles. The Simms Tabrez, in the Multan Fort, is a 
notable example. 

This art is not actually lost. The Exhibition of 18G4 contained specimens of tho 
modern glaxed tiles executed at Multan, and there was one specimeu of a rather elabomte 
pattern executed by a workman resideut at Jalandhar. 

A workman at Sealkot also furnished large tiles glued of a deep blue color for the 
churches in that Station, t (Hazed pottery is made at a few places; I have seen it at 
Multan and in tho Peshawur Bazaar. In the Rawalpindi, Sealkot aud Lahore Jails, 
glazed pottery is made, and in the latter jail especially ..the work, though not equal to 
European, i» remarkable g.K>d. The art was introduced by a native. 

A small pamphlet ban boon published at the Central Jail, Lahore, from which 
I derive some particulars os to the method of producing glazed colors. The pamphlet 
should bo procured by any one who wishes to carry the proceases into practice, for, 
in spite of the author s lame style, and faulty phraseology—a combination of high 
Persian words with very ordinary Urdu pbrases-it contains a good deal of useful 
matter. Two substances ore of cardinal importance in the process: one is kauch a 
Titreou. glaze; the other is a calcine „ r oxide of lead. As regards kdnch, the specimen sent 
one is a pale clear bluish glass, like English bottle glass in lumps. There is Angreti k/tnchi 
mid native or “ tfcrf. Tuo former is made of *♦ “ and pure alkali; the den 

• m U* time of Sh*h J&hin. 

t s*» Uw <*> lUU sshjeet in tho Jury Report appsata). 
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kind b made either out of reh or alkali earth with 1. a natuml '■‘"•^"‘ImU 

nn.l line ailiceou. .and; or with ground “*'> l" 1 ** 1 *- or wllh ,tu 1 

“” d- To make Mnoh on the Engli.ll plan: take “«ng-iWed,” ( 
o^o par,. Eael! indent b finely powdered and 

and male op Into white baU.^ftt*^.^ au Y.gain .round u P and aiftod. 

till they become red lot, they « )t when thoroughly melted. 

The material m £ mto^ <™Zs ( .hero Wrai ) b ritirod in. A foam 

^amm. .urfa'c,' which b rumored with a .kimmer, and mt wide for u«. It b the 

u howcTor 40 * ob,aiuod rca ''- v Br °' ,nd in , rf er f r 

A glass nil « , me i t ; nR M above. The native Mneh is loss 

En K Uml androq^trw ^ ^ green tinge. In making kiuch a email quantity 

clear and Iran i Mea (but too great fire n.u.t not he aiqdtod. 

of oxide of mang aneee highly oxidiaed, it will color the nw |dok or ltlae j at 

for. **>" m 7 B X.ion 1 , «rb with a portion of it. oxygen, which facilitate, the 

“low JegrW f -rbonaeeotu impuritlee, and alao destroy. the green color, hjr imparting 
de.truct.ou of • r ^ co|(jr X |.e ,l«. Wueh i. made by grinding the 

ingredient. n »lTeady named, rifting, burning, and treating a. jnrt deecribed. The pro. 

portion. or . ^g.h.urkh nagori\ a riliceon. grit, need for mill .tone., 

and sajji, equal P arti ' 

( 2 ).- Sang-i-safed, 4 j>art$; soliAgn, three jxirt*. 

/ 3 } —Siliceous sand, and sajji equal part*. 

Two maiind. of dry wood will fire a furnace to produce 10 «er of k.nch, 
Kikat or Karir ( Cappasru) wood 1. preferred, cut into .mall piece. 

an w* imnnrtant articles are the calcines, or oxides of lead. There are “ sikka 
The next P° irreens and greys; u Sikka *ard ” the 

W fe.c the Wi. of ** “^^ o a ^ reddUh oxide (litharge), and “rikk. IS." 
la,,, ofyCow.. S kk ^ ,ting two ,arU of lend and redwing hy tin. Tho 

:££• i.—i »• - -“0 zrs?£s'^£‘«"z: sx 

""V w -HU ;■ ». *£XXS£Z >» 

111,10 Tinl^Tt' r«o a ’l°l placed for the purproe: the melting material i. 
one side and un. , h j j B m loced. Care must be taken that 

*.— ^prepamtion will ho „..k.. l-crofter a, 

■r T 8 iwera of lead and thro, were of tin can l» reduced ,n hot weather .none 

davm winwr oi .wo day.. Tiie ftmrnro to produce thi. quantity repute, two manmU of 

M f 
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Jlmnd wood f Proaopit,) dry and In large billets ; the fire rauet bo steady, neither very 
Ibm-i" nor very *laek. Sikkn zurd " in inaJe by exactly the stunt [irocess of reducing ctw 
Kef * f ton-1 with only ©no-fourth juirt of lin t&r one half the quantity used tn the last, 
'■ Sakka sUclmUi L* umda by reducing one near of lead with font - idiittaks of zinc 
in-1etid of I in This is, I preHiima, n yellow oxide or litharge of lead, which is partly 
oitili/i-1 alvtvc flat- yellow stage, and approaching the mini urn or rod oxide (stage- Sitka 
l;il if* tla-r un-till ©xidixrd till mI, and made by rabining one seer of lend with four ehittftks 
of j'iiie. i hi- nl nh" c makrida form the buit of nil tlie glaicj. The color and the glue Is 
applied together, 

White glua in made with— 

One part ” mkha aided,'" 

One part k&nch, 

well ground and Nifted mill mi led, put into the touch furnace and (stirred with it Indie* 
Wlii^•!& ni-lMt ijonix, in proportion or two chittaks to the seer is added. While thU i* 
being done the Sire hum! W slack* If the mixture gets a little blackish, add a small quan¬ 
tity "f H.-il tpcire. When nil i* rauly T Ihe material is taken out and thrown into cold water, 
thin f-pUu it into fragments, which are collected for me in the manner to be presently des- 
eriM, 

A white glaze used at Multan gives a better and more opaque while than the 

above. 


Take mugd-stated two ports, hunch one part, and grind together j a little borax 
improve* it. It la tniw I with man a, the gluten of wheat in solution, and applied to 
the ve^-j-1 e over it again a coating of finely ground glass powder is spread This winze 
it not so often used, as it is liable to crack and come off. ** 

TU. 1UU glare, ifmiirf with curtain ntLar ingredimta, will g™ tUo lints .L,™ 
in thn Miming tali!-, Tl,„ glam u. maud -itb lb require,! «,l, )r ii, K matter and btb 
nn' ground together to an impalpable powder ready for application to Mie vessel* 

f should odd I bat the " ret* ,h or laffre, spoken of in the tabic and elsewhere u a 
pow.br r.ui-iHtmg or the bWk xido fore oreokdt) which has l**n mas led m A fa rim ™ 

r‘ r'r n rl wUh * Iink «■* «* ,iw» ^ - JV c “ ; u ™ 

f T" ' ;T ““ 8nBtWnl W“.«ai-W«i knmn fortmndrels of v.„ lr Thu 

; . ‘"f 7*1— IT. I., auiph „r. arrenk-,*,,, wl.kh it «,ntai na Td a 

1U ondualion nf thn ™l,alt, -hint is important , ! , Ilm , t „ ' ’ ’ . T 1 , 

fr„™ n,it .,.11, in thu knar ., I™ . wr J r ff"’ 18 

it i* «iJ to cunt, frun, - Kira,.a JlanjlnC'* I nnr referring 
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--- 

of 

the will tv 

Material to bt Hired in onlar 



it z » ft ft k a 


Color. 

tv [.(\k,3uw tin 1 rC’tnirOd 

WeijfbL 


pbwfl b»vd, 

color- 




1. 

F iroift — la rtiuoia blna. 

1 «wr. 

•“Chhll tiniW thin 

nf oddbvd or oalufaorl 







mciftllw eoppirf, ... 

1 rhitUk. 1 


i_ 

KiiMii^nloi ItlWi 

Ditto, 

Acij:mi —oiido of atft.iifMB*', 

1 

do. 


3. 

Semi— Tlaleb 

Ditto, 

Do,, do., Rureil with 

ktorulrt, ... ... 

H 

da 

Thuae tt* lofTI'l J fthfclsi, 
of tb HUM' tteto. 

4, 

■Ciii—parpl* or ptuw. 

Ditte, 

AnjimE. »■ ■■* «■ ... 

3 

lie. 

J 

5, 

Khahl—**h ..■ 

Ditto, 

ltela —Aiijaai, ... ... 

11 

do. 


0. 

Slls -i]™p bine. 

Ditto, 

iiiffro of Itvla, 

4 

do. 

1 

7, 

A*mihi—*kj bioft,.- 

Ditto, 

Dtk. ■ i ■ +'■ 

n 

UOr 

Ditto Ditto. 

Sr 

flaUtanfibl—iwrr f alp 
bln. -■ 

Ditto, 

Ditto, ... .« ... 

\ 

do. 


0, 

Flrod-iM— piloPni* 

Ditto, 

ri.hil t,imba an abovo, 

],24lh of 

TMi .Im.lr uf No, 1- 


ilrnt Mqb Wei i’. *>* 







AnollicrniolUixlofpMtuiringthedMhbliioelMofcrnMliT ihelf- Tti« ingredient. 


aro~~ 


Flint jrtjwdcred, 
Borax, 

TAX Slkka. 
Saug*i~Bojed, 

&Uib 

Him*, 

Zaffrv, 


... t ports. 

21 do* 
... \2 do. 

... r do. 

.** *lo, 
... £ do* 

**. 5 do.* 


All th.?!='■ are burnt Lo^ctbar in the kladft furnare a-i before. Wluntevcr they hare it 
white around. thev are able te produce paltemi* It■*were *•:„ on it, in blue and dtlicr colors. 
For turmioi* blue calcined copper ia used i for purple, manganese; auffre for blue ; tbe blue 
ajtffre mill “ ehh.il tfimW require to be burnt before u-wj. " L ibA chan 11 { iron filings ), 
when prepared <u here if ter described, &*** a yellow. Tin* colors are applied with u paint 
brusli. after Iking rety finely ground up with gum iiud water. To produce green fiowere, 
Ibev mis u Kidit lil ” ( bi-ehronmtt' of potanli > one telah, with a III lie likkn unfed, ,r and 
(jjJolTing them in ti seer of clear water, filtered through unglued [*per, the powder that 
k collected in the filter k used nod gires a green mark. Orange color patterns are done 
wiib surma (Hack antimony); and blue with sulphate of copper (tutyfi*) 


■ Thin 14 will to lm “the Rti^inh methodand vnrim* utlicr color* Ate jir-un aX papra 3-3— JO 
o[ fcbo pampUItit, which [ b&ro not quoted. 
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Just m the white gtmce is made to be the basis of a act &f colors, in a simitar 
manner a yellow tflaie is formed, of Whicli the u eikka zard '* is the biud*, ami this forms 
the foundation of a scries of tin is. 

The yellow -(laze is made of:— “ Sihka zard ’* 1 seer, 

11 Samp nfod" or milestone, or burnt and powdered flint, 4 diittacks. 

riiesi" are fused iu the furnace, and when molted, some borax { l cliittik to the seer ) 
it added. 

The tints produced nre :— 


Color, 

Pr^portFnn t>f yellow 
glui 

Mats Tint lisidgsL 

Wniglit. 

Ssranuli, sleep pnn, (ll ... w , Ht ... 

1 "ocr, „. ,,, 

CnJoiaot] copper, 
t'hliil tauiluL, 

A 

rbiU&L’kH, 

Hitn^fult ;n»n h m a,, 

1 D-c., 1+B B , 

... ... 

1 

ditto. 

PinLiikl—tiriifbt green, *,* ... 

1 J>0. Ms 

tHttO, s„ 

It 

ditto. 

Dlmxii—jwilst tfrctfiii f pnkir of hIum.** or jcnnj? 
ri»i tlbiti, ) !f , ... 

J Doit M1 „. 

Ditto, ... 

1 

lid 

ditto. 


Another preen it produced by banting one seer of copper filings with ‘ nlmnk shor ’ 
(•nlpl.ateor.odi). The dull red or 'nhnrbnti’ color is made in Raivnl Pin.lt by miiing 
onenew*f.Urt.«U.tkkn.ono war ofnangd-safed, or powdered burnt Hint, nn.i' molting 
thriii together as before with "tohig*." In Lahore nad elsawbero a similar effect is 
produeed by Mtnplj applying a transparent glaze Of two cliittaLs of bonu and half a seer 
M fcnuch, which shews Lh rough it the natural red of the pottery. 

I lie dart copj^jr color producing ft burnished metallic hudre is made as follows 
' I,, tlia chnri, ,f or fine iron filings, are calcined in a crucible in a Ere made of “ upla, ** 
( cow dung cakes ) which gina slow amnddermg Em Tliev are calcined With a little Halt, 
tod when cnM are ground fine in a the burning and pound!** is repeated four 

time*, when the iron is completely reduced. 

stirred ud will r‘ r ]"[ b °”^ 1 cLlhatfl of ^ prepared iron are added, am] the whole i* 
Z,2\ZZ * m m jm * ** C ° lor - “ ,ld iB *** « to the vessel prepared 

a .irnillr f V ?‘ V Renorany Ktn ,n jugs and Capets, » made by 

’■ ,6,ll0f “ — rfl * (« Tor the iron. 

KaLreit a MarLish green or olire eolor, is produced by— 

p ,,,,ch ’ , ..I ««. 

Prepared iron ( as nbore ), ... , ehittact. 

Calcined copper { Chhil taraba ), ... j cliittnelt. 

t .h a * -rrw 

therefore be carefttUy .nreotbed oyer, and W U a bit 
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pottery rUy 1 * «d when burnt, there is fear of the More <Mi-*te colors bang uijure-1; 
arconliniflv they Bret pre^ the surfcre ofllw rensd, after cleans and wotlm* ' « 

j uw t described, with an * niter " or eonting painted on, of kbttrvt*-mitu, ft Bu[l ifg 

whitUb clay, brought r«i Multan from the Derejiit and elsewhere, 

Tlie khMT*.mitti is prepared ^ folh.w :-t>ne seer of it i» findy ground for iwo 

* Dnitari 1 with two toki of the ■ Miimbri ’ gum, (inna nod ,dltl '* «° m 

fC»**e*rpn ) two tola, , thb i- worked up with half a «*• ol w,t,r. lh«u four ^ 

Uer are added. The whole mixture in »l rained through a clot),; t .* residue » ff™«-» 

„g«i» will. more gum till *U p—* Tl "' " l "' lu '**'"*. eft ’" " l T^ " *^.**7* 

iuUtTi, depotitod, the dear liquori. drawn „« Two ebtak, of botu, ood two of toolf 
Jirderod k 1:l« are mired in, and Urn fre^raliou i, rea ir I« bo »W'll" l. w db tbu in mure 
k thee ti|, tlw |*>mt, of the .upfort. «''ieb bold the iw.nl. in the hnlnng tureen™. 

The towoI taiog no eootod, tbu color ghuu to bo uppliud i, unre.l W.ti, one .nor 
of “ miwi," n liquid glutinous iuImUhw made with ' ni.liiru,' the gluten >,burned by 
cubing wheat Bower and collecting the lulmideoce. 

Ttio 4 niflhiatfi ’ ii ground with the color and a little water, for > of an Hour, then 
wil Li m oiv wat *t till the required eon-dsteiue of a paint k obtained, and the mixture 
c.m be applied to the vowel*. The tcmoIh being en re folly dried are pbeed iu the forum. 
The furnace U shewn in the plate. It « 4 ^kU of an outer bco-kitaJ shaped dome nr 
coreria-, iieiforateil with ventilator*; and an knot hollow qflindir, underneath which ui 
a fumm<v fitted with four Hues, one pairing up each Milo of the ujlindor* The bottom of 
ike cylinder k grated, and on the grating, which has a circular area of mt* according 
to the structure of the kiln, the Te**ria ary plnred. Each is separately ■upporT .I nn small 
shl nd. («,.«), being tripod, ..f burnt clay, haring tUwo point, on wluch tho r«.ri 
real, ■ tbcacam tinned with the ■ aetar/ beeauM otherwue they would .tick to tbo glared 
outface wlien it melted, and tv t uiro to be detached by f..™, hutting HW« tele, on tin, 
surface of the cocci,. Thfiipti*.' require to bu made ftuah for each changing of 

the kiln. . L ... 

The kiln ifi fired with "Iter ,f ( Zizgphu* > or "kfkar woo], cut m ^matl piece* i 

theao give Tory little *nioku r which af cour^ Is a desideratum. Fire n»HQ.1s of w^l 
•umplr & furnace of the wite giren in the plate. After five hnum oflicaiiu-j, the Fire 
l^gio, to take effect; after i- veu the color bwcILb i after uinn, it mclt^ «h! begin* h> 
*prtad T after tea it in transparent aud smooth ; tho fire i* then stopped and raked 

out, and waUjr [njured on. 

Every ventilator and hole must now lie carefully cloned, for diwttghta of wind 
nr dust wnnld nun thy bake. On the third or fourth day, according u> season, the 
the kiln will be cold. Mid the yessels maj he taken out, 

The great difficulty with native pottery is tl«o extreme coavsmic** of the pottery 
ekv, which gire« a red &Ao r r and its liability to crack in the Furnace, thus throwing away 
the gUucr's trouble. The day cannot be worked up very thin. 

The jail potter rccegai»!K the usual three kimls of day : whitish, red—f or rather 
clay having a east of red, ) and black (having a grey lingo,-it U not a bla<&). Ho «aji that 


■ Aj.-u nvl!i.-i kilbii goad. 
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no good dny can be got nt Lahore j even that from the village Kot Khoja bMti ( blanch ) i* 
not good ; hi! get* good clay from Gujmnwulla. and Buahynrpfir, 

The foil owing: irtkles are included in the lint of glased pottery in 1SG1. 

[ 9S26 ],— Enamelled lake* prepared under directions of E. Gah^tis Esq,* of 
Amritsar, 

[ WS33 ]. —Glaiod brides for flooring {cost 8 annas each ) by Kutea of Sealkot. 

[ 9835 A ].— Cups and saucers* bowk and cream pans,, by the same. 

The following were from the Lahore Jail,,, 

[ 9837—9356 ].—Break fast eervieo, Ujxquois blue j Jars—pale lavender color ; 
Tiues in green glazed pottery;—Soup tureen and dishes—10 pieces. 

Jugs in Tuioue patterns, embossed with designs ; Plates glared in burnished 
copper color j brown teapot j candle-sticks; basin sad ewer; cheese arose and dish; two 
large glazed earthen vases suitable for a garden. 

[ 9551 ].— Two vessels, one glazed, one unglared, experimentally m&de from Kaolin 
obtained at Dalhnusie. 

Disintegrated granite rock may be seen in various parts of the Himalayas, 
and mo me of it would probably tie found to yield a fairly tenacious Kaolin. The 
difference lies in the pureness of the color. It frequently happens that a slight 
yellow tinge is acquired in baking; this is ascribed to the presence of oxide of iron, but 
may bo due to some fault in the furnace. During 1309, u bag of an apparently fine and 
white Kaolin was sent for trial from the Agror Valley ( Qu&tu ), but proved a failure : it 
had no tenacity, u id was merely a disintegrated quartz rock. 

[ 9855 ]— -Two pieces of pottery in black day, which have been glared with the lac 
to!or* described under the prooose of wood-turning and lacquered ware. A specimen 
of the same on glow* was also sent, the lacquer seems to stand well on the pottery, but 
on gloss shows a tendency to crack and peel off,—( The specimens were from Kosur 
in the Lahore District), 

[ 9367 ].—Specimens of variegated encaustic tiling (modern)—Jalandhar, exhibited 
by Pandit 31 an mi ci., 

[ t>877—9$90 ).—Various glazed vasos, basins, articles for table and domestic 
mw, mostly plain, green a ad brown— Rawalpindi Jail. 

[ 3897 — 9903 ].—Glazed article* for household and table uae T Jhimx Jail, and 
Pind Dil.m Khan, (by Mehiia Sinou and IIanevha StNuii of Find IHdan Khan), 

[ fifhK) ],—Various glased bricks, ancient, and modem ; glazed pottery in blue 
and white jmttern and in plain rolnr*, Mitltan, — ( from the Jail and City manufacturer a.) 

[ 9tH§ ]. Encaustic tiles from ancient tombs,—Muznffargarh. 

[ 9953 Jx\, ]. Tbs same from Dora Qhazi Khan, 

[ 9966 ], Glazed cups and basins, white, with a pattern in bln#, and other plain 
colors ( FeaWwur Bazar). 

[ 9970 Ac , y Porcelain cups and teapot*—imported Eu**mn manufacture. 

3- Specimens of glared jittery from the Jalandhar Jail. 

In a memo, on the Delhi District bv Sir. Tbomtou, there i& the following notice of 
indigenous glared pottery :— 
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K rude kind of pottery, with o red tad yollow *ku«. i* waBuftaurrf, but wed 
ehiefir In making te*o and^oMHnoio' ( H» bowl of the ■ kulc* ’). Tb, J u “ “ I'rodueed 
if 1 ” • > „f OI iJe of lood and borax, Tbore U id*o » mdo kind of por«!™, 

^_ ^Hinduai™ «bW w . »* «““» M 11 “ "“"“f 1 f "““ ‘"T 1 " 1 ™ 

(» powder formed of disintegrated fel.potkio rock ), and corerwl witk » rW produced 
fr ni i wkwd K>n<t t kirn*) *nd a 'P'arU powder. A blue color i- produced by 
adding [lie powder known >a rang nfla* and br.ni*ht from Jaipur; preen » c'.lemed 
I from copper; end yellow a* «l»v« J«*eri1«d. Tin. porcelain i. not muni n>*l except 
make the .inull round ink-pot* (dowfe) for holding nntite Hilt, wlueli «w erported to 
<aji]siy«ttiblo suraibeWe” 


» ThU i* MW ia the ia ttw form of a blxcti-h .and, **<1 U *a mid* of wUlt, tie »£n ■***• 
dwcrUrod- 
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DIVISION II. 

UNGLAZED POTTERY. 

The only distinctive kind* of unglarod jittery in the Punjab are — 

( I ).—Ordinary day j-ottery, either red or black when baked, made in all district*, 
in loiue better than others. 

( 2 ).—The fine pottery work of Rohtak. 

( 3 ).—The pule yellow aud grey clay ware of the Dordjat; the texture is gritty 
and rery porous, tones the * surahis * or water-coolers, are Tory excellent. 

Under the first head howerer there is n considerable variety. In some district* 
tli.-re are skilful potters, who make 1 h>wIs of pottery clay almost as thin as stout paper ; 
they being porous, if filled with water, soon render it extremely cool owing to the rapid and 
«so*y evaporation. Such bowls are made iu the Gujrauwalla District. In Lahore I have 
seen thin pottery roses made double,—one vase withiu the other, and the outer layer 
|K>rforatod to show a pattern. 

In some places the jottery is ornamented with an amalgam of mercury in pattern*. 
K tngra scut some thin earthen roses, first silvered, and then covered with a coating of 
transparent lac coloring over the silver. 

All pottery of every kin-1 is doue with the name rude apparatus. The 
kumhiir or potter has a heavy wheel, made of clay mixed with bit* of cotton, wool, or other 
material to bind it. A wooden axis project* from the centre of the under aide, and work* 
on a pivot of wo*»d let iuto the ground ; tho workman sit* with the wheel in front of him. 
In order to communicate a rapid rnotiou to the potter’s wheel, n small nick is made 
on the upper surface, in which the workman impinges a stick, and with n serie* of jerks 
urges it in spinning. The wheel remains only tolerably level while at it* full speed, 
ami soon* l**gin* to have an irregulnr eccentric motion, this renders it very difficult 
to mould anv vessel perfectly time with such a wheel. The wheel is called “ chak,” and 
tbc turning stick “danda." The wooden block on which the axle turns is called '* chopat." 
In the Upper Punjab a larger ami Mteadicr kind of wheel is inode by a di*c mounted on a 
wooden spindle. Oh the lower limb of the spindle a second disc, but made of wood, i* fixed. 
A hoW is now dug. across which two perforated bars are firmly fixed. The spindle or axis 
is held by then, so that the upper disc revolves just abovo the surface of the hole, and tho 
lower one serves as a tread-wheel. The workman sitting on the edge of tho hole, 
with his feet inside, turns the wheel by pushing the lower wooden disc with his foot. 
This produces a sternly motion ; this wheel is preferred for all large nixed vessel*. Moro 
information will be found in the Jnry's Kej>ort which is printed further on. 

Whichever wheel is wed, a lump of kneaded clay is placed ou tho centre, and tho 
workman moulds it in the usual way, constantly dipping hi* right hand in water, a Iwwl of 
which he keej** at hi* side. When the vessel is formed, he detaches the l»a»e of it from the 
wheel by dexterously sliding a tight stretched string across ; this cuts the clav. If it ia de¬ 
sired to make a very large vowel, such as a gbarra, the workman uses a sort of short wooden 
mallet called ** tathws.” to aid his right hand with which the moulding is done ; in hi* 
l*ft hand ho hold* another round mallet called ‘karim,* which he uses inside the 
i easel as it form* op. Natives do not take any very great pains in prvj-ariiig the clay. They 
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Klect material from & place whieh i* known to yield it, and bung it time dookoj^ to- in 
w, When dry, tLo! pound it will, uud «lt out till tlw conrra P^d», Pitting the fino 
Jtenltk. The e-ne piece, ran thrown inu> water to «*k. “ J when they are 
diMolitttl, tIn 1 liquid clay i, mixed with the fine powder elretv.lv obtained, »1 Urn whole 
ia tnxkleu and ktmded with tLo feel. 

In eome jail*, tv rnraonry tank ie built. end the clay well ngitote.1 with .Urge 
quentitv of water t the eoarra particle. et one, Ul to the hotU.„ .,w,„gtoU,™r-e«U^ 

U,. water .hove I* tl.i.-k like peHOitp, t«* » P»“»> f ' ff ' “ d " Ul "' “ “ 

Xrj fine Intel depo.ite.1. end door -ter obovet the eW water be,eg 

off i feir tenrateu. potter clay «“ 

worked uy with water till tlw y Ji^oUe and form a miuikr liquid, 

Th« potter's dm found in the alluvial plaint of th« r*n«j»lj !■ or four kiwis; whiU\ 
eTC v red and Swk ; ** t*lto is rwognUed under those luunoa, by e«h kind baring a 
thiLh reddish or gr*? eut color. Tlw firm U not comiuou*, Urn D*i*J*t and Mulbiti 
liutncU alone hate lottery made from it* and under thii » included the Dalhonsio 
KsoUu «MnuHL A sort of pi[* day i* abundant howerer m the Salt Bange, an J at 
A™t^rl.earDiilhi(«*.wl l >* »• r«S and grey clays are tW common ohm; 
tL fum mi ou burning. B~Hj black day is not commonly found, but * * ***£*', 
chlLv ; black day, when of good color, m*k«* very neat vcwicIh. when burnt it is still black, 
hut it* aided iu‘ color by wiring in lamp black. 

The specimens of uugla^d pottery may now be described, with such notes to each 

specimen os may appear neceMury. 

Bobtuc. 

T cj-^T k(t 1_A «crie* of TCtsels executed in well burnt pottery* the surface omv 
Titrate! with nitgraved de.icee ."d pattern.. The arth-lee on of . wnll temj-md material, 
Tod M b pale te.Uit.lt brown ffwJom.'J color, tint pottery b, fit-bed with a .bray peorl4&. 
.ulwtance, probably tale ground to an impalpable powder. Tb» « tbn bert pottery 
) I hare '*eeu from any di.triel. Tlto collection coueuted of Cu,ey..bai«,l water- 

vesmle, plate*. e“r*. P'l 1 * bo ’' la ’ ! “ t ‘ *“■ 

i,fr*ni*?fA- 

r 09181 -Serin, of men., jngn, Ac., in baked clay. The xnanl. non.itrting of rather 
indifferent copie. of domical and qurai-clraeical raw., ora mode of ordinary burnt nitty 
with device* moulded in relief, and are colored with an tnburnt .month coating of dead 
white or pale pink paint (but sec Jury Report pad) 

Kaxuu. 

r OHIO 1— Two «saU vine of thin unglaKd pottery ; the m*« bra bran .ilvnred 
over with an amalgam or ti«-f..il and mercury. In one inataone the .liver wra covered 
ora, with trait.porent purple Ira vannnh. giving a purple nwtellie luttra t on Ute ether war 
partly painted with green, .hewing green mid white (.Liver) pattern, ud varnKbed ot.r 
with Uc varnish. 
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[9822 Ac.,]—A largo *‘degrhA” or wator cauldron, of very well burnt pottery, 
would hold several gallon#. Another (penmen, showing successful burning of very large 
vessels in this district, is & huge oval jar, about five feet high and two feet in diameter, used 
for storing grain. 


Amritsar. 

l 9832 ].— Besides other ordinary pottery, some of them well baked, there was a largo 
terra-cotta garden vase, made under the directions of J. Gordox, Esquire, C. E. 

Lahore. 

A number of toys in pottery were in the collection ; and also an excellent series from 
Hushyarpur. They are made by pressing thin clay into hollow moulds, half the figure 
being formed in one, and half in the other mould, the two halves are afterwards joined, 
the figures are burned, and eventually colored by hand. Figures of men, birds, auimalt 
Ac., are thus produced. 

[ 98C0 ]. A set of vases of burnt clay, painted with a white ground, and then with 
flowers on the white field, the whole being thickly varnished over with copal varnish. 
This is a very poor and perishable substitute for glazed potterv. 

GtURAXWALLA. 

From this district I have received some well burnt drinking cups and basins in 
perfectly black clay, very thin and porous; also some browu clay basins as thin as paper 
almost, by Hay&t, potter, of Gujranwallu. 


Jhklam. 

co.0, ( K2 l^tZy we " H ' ,UcJ anJ ' ,,m,ed ~ tcr - -right 


re-1 


Rawalpixdi. 

There are some classical looking water goglets of 
cal and much flattened, narrow mouth, and two handles 
classical. 


rough gritty porous clay, spheri- 
on either side : the form is rather 


oHAHPCR. 

The pUin pouerj of this district ( Kh.uhib Tsb.il ) U .ell finished ,„d good. 

Moxtoomert. 

A ***** of pottery was also sent from the Montgomery distri t t u i 

of Htyra, Kamilia, and Pik-PatAn ( No. 9020—9917). ' d * tf Tebails 

Dkra Ismail Khax. 

“ *>• 

gsrdtu use. produemg Urge lerrs-cotta urt»el« for 
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Dm Quasi Khah. 

r 0955 V—Vessels similar to those last described of [»ale porous «liv>. 

The pottery of KiUWgh ( Buuooo district ) of a sinrilar kind aha. decree. »<■««. 


Hazara. 

t *■«.* slisl C r. 

7 fui> - - 

uff . a Urge “ surahi" of smooth rod clay was «-d«lj on.awouled. 

Kohat. 

r 99T5 1_ Here .pun we hate pottery of pde yellow or while porous clay. like that 

described tnd.r Dora U.nail Khar.. The resaeU sent were a water jug of cUasual . .ape, 
a butter dish, and some other articles. 

Kashmir. 

a r *\ a. “ Kftnoiv w a sort of ehaumicre were sent. They are earthen |>ots 

eontain^nT^lr «« of basket work, with a baudlc at the Uck, aud are earned uadcr 

the clothes for warmth iu winter. 
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JURY REPORT ON PORCELAIN AND POTTERY, 


The following is printed from the papers of the Exhibition of 18(i-i 


l. 

Dr. A. M, Dal Ins, 

Jury, 

G. 

Major J, E. Cmcroft. 

f) 

if. 

Jlr, Baden Powell. 

7, 

General VanOnrtlnudt, 

a. 

Sir. 0. DeCor Uviize. 

S. 

Mr. T. H. Thornton. 

4. 

Latin Kunhva LaU. 

9. 

Mr. C. P. Elliott, 

5. 

Major T. W. Mercer. 

10. 

Mr, W, P, Woodward, Reporter. 


****** The process of manufacture in India, is imply as follow* 

Tli-> rlay having been procured, is mired with writer, and after one or two days stand- 
in e i 1111*1, Ls well kneaded for four or five days more, A lump of the day in then taken and 
turned on tlie wheel, until, m icier the dipterous handling of the potter, alter going through 
it variety of forms, tbs requisite sdmjio is attained. The vessels are then gently removed, 
t.-ing ili^-ver»d from the wind by a string pawsod along while on the turn. They are 
first dried in the sun, and then baked, “bt-in^ closely piles! together in n sort of kiln, the 
*■ in oiler articles U-ing enclosed in large vessels kept for the purpose. Same few articles 
are cast in moulds. 

The Indian £H,,tmr'?. wheel is a rude and clumsy looking thing, hut ia not in all 
place* of the same make and «ha[io. In the lower province* it is a Urge circular atone, 
tr - tabling the upper tuilhsUno, turning fin m iron or wooden pivot securely fixed in the 
ground. It u turned with a sli- k, and a* long m the impetus tuh the potter works tho 
day in the c-litre, and then again uses the stick to «jui-k-n the motion. In gome places 
tbu wheel Id not unlike that of a common cart, but is fixed and turned in the same way. 

In the upper purls of the Punjab, however, the construction is different. A hole 
i* lug in the ground three feet or more deep, and the same in diameter. In this is fixed 
vertically, bj two horizontal supports, an nxk of wood, carrying ai the lower end a wooden 
■ li-. .and in the middle the working disc or table. The potter then site on the edge of tbit 
hoi- with his h'et inside, nod turns thu lower disc with bis foet, and w^rks the day 
on tlie upper. This wheel has none of the defects of those firs! described, as it ensures 
ft regular motion, without any delay or trouble in turning or throwing. 

In th- Punjab, and \i may be said in India, there is no indigenous manufacture 
so common as pottery, almost every village having its potter. In some places tL-v eicel, 
qs at and Aligarh, At Rohtak, Gujranwala and Jalandhar, it h muaIc remarkably 

thin, so a* to be distinguished by the name of pftj*?r pottery ; but generally the out-turn 
is a ru le rough description of pottery, though of great variety of form. It is made nearly 
altogether from the clayey deposits of marches, tanka and canals, failed *' oh ikni" and 
' 4 kali matti ” with a flight admixture in some cam of river sand, hut of no stony ingr^- 
ilinnt. Thi* U pronounced to be the great defect which render* the pottery liable to Buffer 
if subjected to the heal necessary for ilie commonest glazing. 

The generality of article! made arc water jura, drinking and cooking rebels, 
and other such vessels of great variety wed by the poorer dosses, though the first 
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are in gom-ral requ^iLion by rieli ami poor Euragwflnt anil Native, and wmdd not 
be improved by gbafeg* In »mo artioku a rode sort of gk*iug id ultcmptod, as in toys 
uid L-Ldlttmfl + # 

In nil Ibe imperial eitifli ofliuliai, and ns jvfjard* tbe Punjab, especially in Lnbore 
and Delhi may be seen on die wnlle of the public b.nldiugN nud mwqiie*, *pecttQfina 
of tile*. Tliii art In* kn>u tliengUt to be dying out, and among tl.o specimen 
of idond lilea eibibitetl, the Jury were struck with one set, winch they at first auppemxt 
to be antique, but it liu. lieen since wecrinined, very mu.ii to then *«T«* jjod sutad.,'- 
tion, that these wssro made eapresalj for the Ethlfatiou by one Shsrrdm of Mlandar. very 
good specimens of gloved tiles have also Ucn contributed from Multen 

This art is known under the name of " t Am" According to l«al tradition it was 
introduced from China through Persia, by tl.o Moguls, through the MaM of Taiumr 
r T, ,'i rhinese wife and it is remarkable that the commencement of the practice «! one- 

m Hr* Us of 14u« with colored 1W rumlaiu, appvaru to be synchronous w, h the 

Mooil conn neat or Persia , on the other band, the art of gUsng bricks,* 0 ., h«" 

to the ancient Semitic races,-c.the ClialJeaus and Aral, inns, and wnaiuteodueetl by the 
STSBumpe, and it is noteworthy that the word - Kai," » «* a Kind, or a Tartar 
wool, but au Arabic wool, akin to Urn Hebrew - his (a cup or glass.) 

It haa been remarked iw somewhat surprising and m, accountable, that lairing 
, e - T irt ai.ea msstn,future of porcelain, as to <>e able to covir tln:ir bmlding* with 
m Tsinw so s brilliant uolors and trateM design*, tSio artmrn* avm 

rr 8 irSlt^rhs™*r P M .heart for ^ Of domestic 

*> ”" !!' be that they received L eneoumgemeu., there was no de,.> 

j£ '.«ch?rticlM. andthem is none .till; among the natives themselves, as the higher ehmwj 
ti‘^lnv ule gol.1. brass, silver or copper dishes, there is no tot. foe anion a 
crfrteTv 3 AmoflTtlM Hin,]f<*, a religious prejudice per *mt* them from iumg an caribou 
TrRBcl Vwke so that to brak a CMm diflh evwy time after u*mg one, the to.I l«mff 
Iw r«r greater than common pottery, would not o' 

View. As regards the Uahomednns, they were ever moving a an < k i-g. 
the Emperors, and to them, costly vessels of porectam would 1* a nuisance. 

Attempts have lately been made in some of the larger Punjab jails to manufacture 
dared nollerv. and as tbe Catalogue Trill show, all hinds of articles of English design 
? 1 , 11 Intel Bt ft* the erentetf attention h*a been paid, and success attained, 

''nlheLThore'c.-i.lral Jail, let the energetic officer under those intcUigent piSTinicn^ 
deuce the eiporimcitts were condueted and hare advanced so far, will ho *•*"*< 
acknowledge 1 that the results, though encouraging, have not been thoroughly ailisfn ry. 

gome aiiecimeiui of oreamenlal plain p-llery. urns and vases .from toodmna..attme. 
ted attention. The designs, living imcoliiinoii niul even elegant, t■ -1 weak an intelligent 
£££ It a,a»»X tfmnt as year, ago Colonel Claude for sometime oa 

p*** date nV^odiana. and known there .a - Ik.kshi Wade Sab, h^ gave 1, 
manufacturer of these specimens, Jas*a, tome patfcrne of EnglishpoLorv h, 
be Ini followed very successfully. He use* no glare, but a paint made of chalk and 

gwn ____________ _ .a 

* A <4 tbe Hclbi Mbry h rtnittol, a it W ffilrcv.l? bwft aoted la Iht U-it. 
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The following in a list of Che piiM* i— 


■I 

litliDTt Curtail Jail, ■<> 

Fitf bo-pt apwiincliJl of 
k-Uued pottery. 

lat Fipocial prixe’— 
valnc it*. 40. >M 

^Er R. Montg"U*orj. 

u.| 

Liijliiul—UtiiM, 

For elegancy «C de’iflti 
mul KHperiaritj of fininti 
of of plain pot¬ 
tery, ... *■> 

6 phaJTCa. Tidi.HI SI- 

CO, ... 

Exhibition F t 1 i I* 
Commit too. 

in. 

J aJ ui 'In r --Sli* ifditi, di. 

Glared onwnunU MUw. 

2nd Special Prise, 
vttlau Shi. £5, ... 

Major Medley* 

IV, 

Multan, ... !♦* 

Ornamental do--, 



i 

v; 

UWt Central Jail, ... 

Four Urge PfSurod p«don 
vasfi, ... <>. 

3rd fcpoaM Prise, 
valun R'- 35., 

jtr. J, Gordon, 

VI. 

Rawalpindi Jail,.., ... 

K«f pood attempts at 
glniing. ... ... ... 

3 tliim, value Hi 
30, s „ 

Exhibition F r i K a 
CoriMinittoO- 

VII. 

Unfclnk, ... ... 

For Hkill m mixing the 
nulcrialf,.., ... — 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Mir. 

Multan -Jftili ui tfed 

For ntt*fiipU it .fhaiing, 

tad Ditto SO, ... 

Ditto. 

IX. 

Gnpin (Montgomery) JaiE 

Ditto ditto 

l*t Ditto It), ... 

Ditto. 

X. 

(! li jT»n*aU, 

For impel pcltri?, 

CertiSpate. 


xr. 

IvAJtillFj ^ 1 a 1 all Ida 

For Application of him. 
r«iii mirk lo trwwonliiig 
pottery, „. ... ... 

OvtUnth 
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CLASS XI 2 L. 

glass manufacture. 

w. - Him fa, B. fa.£ TJ**. i *X b * 

material toil.«mg whtnarwitb tom*, pore ■»■». Bt " iulUMc f “ 

«"> wal it- , ,,. . __j rKim . Um. or green glass, genemUy 

Two kinds of « , “‘ " C “^WUJto <li,her of f ' wc ' 1 b1hm f "" 

f f X of Europe — *» ptoe. « M 

in * crucible wl blown into U» iifM +** # gwJ workmaB * **)*> 

Oelj.iJ.alUrt.de. we p«a — ^ ^ ^..wies, small n»>, b1« 
awl ot«‘ at I/diore; both th ^ dfl|iia||d that thfij m oft<3D 

gktos. »a Lenp A ^nge b ,„ wont or proper annealing «* ’*7 

asisa&sr"r *£ o- =: ««-—»**—■ 

n ,.L-(.I1 'it lov .nit .iimwlri In tonclilnj him W 'lmw 

At labor* tie- w..r moll *-M * b ’ ^ t , t . m wo-li known ns “ F.rb'biu-n 

glow rods. and thus to mete Ho™* - an whiob. fitted on to a dish 

<if tin at &***, ***** * ***** * rf lhp Hltmil or d*a,. 

nn ' 1 A jl - ^ —>***-*■ ° r * ^ Rrwo ‘” 1 g 

ndiniiture of m*~» 1,£ generally a pmdominwe ; f 

fir,. Tim “ B<*" ur * Halt io.l <!«• J wl(1 llrtt sulpha, *"4 «* wil, if «**f> 

.«lpl-to of «**■ bQt m ^ of itulb tbe roll -oil i* full of <*»A 

«■ I* ■** S£ or ^n g W ( ehori* ) «• 

it is molted into WHO gW from B , , , ■ u ,„1l- by melting guartsoee 

In ia— •*» the ^ « ** »*» £gS ) in eqoal parts. I bolto. 
pehUes ( *«8-i-»W ) h'"™"' 1 ‘‘’/ . l. Z. in the Punjab 

thk hitler i* tlie conitnonest wiiv of mating g 

The only speninens of glass worthy of mention, erne fr— 

lotto,*,“ nJl ^ ° E 

T\iu speehotfiui are euutocrated to 
aor iHsealkritk* ia wWlhI- 

Lah^hb , w. v 

... r tPKW T—Flower labels, with- ryslal gto.banilto ( **^ > 

S--L 10000 ].—A gl« ornamental coiitre.pieeefor flowe rs (see onnrse-1 plate. ) 


. S** r.tn.il from Jury F-pert .f»r th. Pstyil* sl«ba«- 
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" HU erring mixture A seer of pure tin ( kalai ) and a mound of lead, are melted to¬ 
gether, and 4 tolas of quicksilver arc added to the mixture. Au amalgam is thus 
formed. 

“The glass globes, are generally made about the size of ordinary gbaras : they 
are then broken up and sold iu pieces, to be subsequently cut into different shapes for 
spangling women’s dresses, or ornamenting the walla of ceilings of rooms • &o. 
A few globes are occasionally kept intact for dispoml, but there is no trade in them. 

“ The manufacturer is not aide to dispense with the breaking of the necks of the 
glol***. I got him to make some gloss liottles for the Disjiensaries, but as the necks were 
all broken off, and he wjis unable to make lips to them, the bottles were not of 
much use. 

I he art has been practised for four or five hundred years ; especially the munu- 
factnre of .ilvered gin* Med for ornNMntiug the walls of placet, for trinket, a* •• Sr»U ” 
tui.l necklace. »n.l for making .tod. of piece, of looking gla* which are put on to 
women-. ™r« in port, of the country; mob a draw ha. nln-a.lv lieen doncrihed.” 

Tlte remaining njiecititeiui of fairly well made gbi* con. Utod of the following 

Patyala. 

841. — [ 10013 j.—Candle-shades. 

842. —[ 10016 ]. —Two ink-stands. 

843. —{ 10017 ]. —Two glass pinto*. 

844. —[ 10018 ].— Two gloss liottles. 


The Jury Report on glatui give the following note of PatvSIa glaag. 

- Good .[.-rimenfl are inhibited of glow article, made at Patvdla and Lahore ; the 
f. .rmcr lw.ng the rlearc.1 and be*. Tlii. U, however, owing to the material. The 

m.n.if.ctnr.r of the latvila article, min the employ of tho Maharaja, and he ha. two 

a..,.tatt... Tlte raw mater.nl .. i,n|Ortel from England in the .hap- of brick, or Mock, 
weghtng .loot » lb., each; it «wu at Patiala R,. 40 per maun,I. He alto. u*. hit. of 
hroken white bottle., which am melted down and blown through an iron tub,. The 
article, exhibited, are little inferior to rimilar article, of Euro^an inauufacture. He 
acknowledge, having learnt the art .lout 30 yearn ago from a gentleman at Cawnpore, 
whose name In* forget*. 1 T 

“The Teihore loannfaetitrer mm only broken E„,d,.h gtaw. l ,he result i, very 
fair. 11... deign, of the artich v ,lnhited were fumwhed be a memlwr of the Jury ” 

Before cloning thi. Clae, . note mmit be maile of the churi. or glam banclcs „f 
cdoreil gla*. Some were win from Gurgaon. Karnal, Robuk f Jhaiinr , w,, i 

Jltrlatn and Maler Kolia. Some of them were. I otiw.it, made of d ’ , . , ‘' r l’" r . 

earth, particularly tboK- of Gurgaon, Karnal, and Mater Kotla. * U “*'“* 

The* gin* bracelet, are worn, a good many on each arm. by children and the poorer 
class of women, who cannot afford silver or gold ornaments. * 


, . * U T i "f r ** a ' ,r * h»n U»* “ Shiah rm.k.i. •• in . . I 

•Wwkm. th* ••Uing. ar* ootwtU with bits of looking flaw , n jtocco r ° rt •* and 
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T h„ art of nuking ghu» bl«eteU or churl. » a. tM*m* .-Sta workman is ^ 
clitifi^iu't Hi* took are : 

KiinJij of sin**—Iron hooked "M* wooden band**. 

Tirlmla-A lo*g iron wire minted, mount#! in ;l «ed h-ndlfc 
Mali- A long narrow inm spow* like n ipoaroUoiid. 

f r ! / 5 CTtL“ **" of 

atabrf by «.!.* *• point of tbe cone for .null rirdosandptuhing it fertiur 

in to produce a ffiJor apertHMr 
KharcM—A * nml I Indie. 

Ntdi—Blower’* lube, 
gilfli—Iron Hj i Vc* of bims. 

Tonga and furnace. 

A wooden cylinder—' ' muttlia '—to keep tin' bracelet* on. 

Uor have three (unices: one .all.nl '* hints," in which they prupaw the 1 kwh 
or elu. i one, in which the melted nutarial is kept for use by the maker of glass article* ; 
nnd thirdly, a null furnace in which they make the mum or enamel glass Mloring for 
omnmont its the bniftjldts. 

Tlie furnace is fed with * lntrir’ < Capparis) wood, ns it girea n fiercer lire. 

Glass Is nta.lo bv melting 1 lil-pattir,’ “ rod snnd.tone with sujji. They make the 
material into ball. { pbni ), and burn it all night with n -low fire. Nest day they heat 
” more fiercely, and rhen it fuse, into ■ knch.’ The glass >. then removed with the aid ot 

the Iniiulia or honks. _ 

To make fanodoL*, seme hath is pined in an earthen pel nnd me ted the prognt. 
brine tested with an iron rod. The workman then takes a smkh, and lading n portion 
rftbn.rhs, makes n thick ring on thermit he loosens thi. when cool, and hanging .t 
on the pointcl end or the rod, puts it into the furnace, spinning H round and round 
on the rod till the ring opens out and forms n bracelet, he then withdraw. ,t, and 
siip, it over the conical mould or ‘anrhindi,' » a. to adjust it to the sue repm-d i when 

«>oip H is Gmebftd. , 

T\ir rolomig in don* iflov«*d*, with tnc to the gl«a while warm, 

*, that The color aticta, or tlm ocwiMfe are made by melting small |*mt* of colored 
gUes rods ( uitui ) «id applying them. 


LOOKING-GLASS MAKING. 


of all l have to make a note of tlie “ ’aimm*" or looking gluateV trade. 
Thr art in entirely eoofiiusd to IMbi. whore dio the ur* art in « vwiety of 

ornamental wood and ivorv frame*. and tirt Wk* fcwM Of *Hk a sheet of plain gto* 
rainW .l jn rathrr gaudy pallcm* on the inside to give ihc effect of enamel. In a Hole on 
the IMIii DUlrkt already ^uote-l, ilr, TLomtoo ss.iye :—. 
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“ This U a thriving manufacture. The glass is brought in an unpolished state front 
Damascus and Halb ( Alcpj>o ), riVi Calcutta." I should say that the glass is of two kinds: 
first, that intended for looking glasses, which is always extremely thick. A native or 
Delhi mirror is at once recognised by its nearly always haring the edge of the glass bevelled 
off or cut down towards the frame, showing how thick the glass is. Some are however 
made flat and plain like English glasses. The second kind of glass is the clear white glass, 
generally oval in sha]**, used for covering the Delhi ivory miniature paintings. These 
glasses require to !>e well smoothed off at the edges and to exhibit a beautifully clear and 
}>oIished surface. Mr Thornton continues, “ the glass is polished first with ‘burbura’ 
( a powder of disintegrated felspathie rock ) and afterwards u|>on a hone made of the 
wood of the semal (Cotton tree— Bomba*) spriukled with powdered flint or emery. 

• • • There ore about thirteen manufactories, and about 200 artizuns employed." 

The looking glass maker 44 ’ama-s&z " is the workman who silvers the glass. 

His tools and materials are the following:— 

1. Diamond pencil ( cutter ). 

2. A flat perfectly smooth stono slab “ ail,” generally of the red sandstone of 
Jaipnr Ac. 

3. Pincers, files, compasses, saws, scissors. 

4. Corundum or emery powder. 

fi. 44 Potli khakistar."— A small bag or dabber filled with wood ushes. 

6. Mercury, tin-foil, and glue. 

He first spreads tin-foil evenly on the stone slab, and pours over it the quicksilver, 
which he gently spreads by the aid of his bag or dabber ( No. 5 ); the mercury adheres to 
the foil, and the surplus is allowed to run off. The sheet of glass is now let down delicately 
and exactly over the silvered surface ; the silvering adheres of itself to the glass. The 
plate being removed, i* left for a time in a slanting position, so that an excess of mercury 
which still remains, may completely drain off. This done, the glass is ready to be framed. 




t 
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CLASS XX* 

ORNAMENTAL OR FANCY MANUFACTURES. 

Tht're is not much to Ik* entered in this Class, but my eve count of Punjab thahu. 
futures would not be complete without an enutneration of a few of the fancy articles which 
Punjab workmen make* The enumeration is quite baUnagpuMn* like tho Close itnelf, 

S 15 — [ 10042 ],—A email round box, made of transparent horn, by Kauyho Lai of 
Kotte, ( Ludhiana, district ). 

846.—[ 10043].—A parrot imitated in paper, price Ite. 1-8, byBh&wjini of Ludhiana, 
@ 47 .^; 10045 ]—Paper tie worn by Telia of Ludhiana* 

Natives ore very good at mailing paper flowers ■ the green leaves accompanying them 
are often made of talc stained green. 

849 —[ laiOOl—A narrow niched bottle, in the interior of which tetters in Persteii 
and English are painted in black—A m 

Svvenl of ttoa utlolM were ttWWted. la vW* ] tU. Utbirt w«w rat out in t*if . ^ 

►tuelc oa mlur tlio i**biaa uf Use non Kjmewliikt bygfM of " Fohclionwwe, •**» wens paJJatoii with * 

brn*k, 

849.~[ 1010ft ],—Wax flowers—Am ribuir (exhibited by Sinter Bhaowa* Sure). 
Q50— [ ].—A toy, consisting of a round looking gloss to represent a pond, 

with a number of small paper ducks thereon, having their heads suspended so as to mevo 
at the leant shake.—L ahobit. 

951-—[ ]-—A peep show. A small square boi with a lens to look through, 

displaying a small gilded temple, trees, and flower beds, multiplied by reflection in amall 
mirrors placed at the sides* ( Laughs. ) 

gg 2 -_[ ]*—A small can noil of silver* mounted on a marble slab. Thi-i is fur¬ 

nished with a sun dial. Over the touch hole of the cannon two upright pieces support a bur¬ 
ning gloss, wilh a slide to in dine it to a proper angle, and to the dial* The angle being such 
that the focus of rays converges on the touch hole at midday—the gun is supposed to fire 
of itself at noon—( 1 doubt this article being of native manufacture.) Exhibited by 
Nawas Jahakgir Kuas of Lasiode, 

ggg,, 10170 ]*—Bore* mode of straw—-Ohakkowai, Jeulaii. 

854 — " 102 AD 1. _A boat carved in marble, also ducks of white mar Lie t made hol¬ 

low, so as U> float ( Pattala. ) 

855—' ].—A “ Jack m the bos'b A narrow wooden box, on drawing the 

Ud of which, a cobra snake, made of bora, starts out, 

050 —r Boat made of pith- This is an article made as a toy, of narrow 

itrips of pith joined together. 

357 _ A glass bottle with a narrow Dock, which contemn a wooden char- 

a ball, and other articles. The wonder is how these articles were introduced. 

J Q 5 g _r 1 —Ornament made hr shaving up a piece of soil white fig wood 

( n™ Ilomtnt* ), the* BliaTing, curl «[>, * a *rt of C«U.crmo w h«l onrannt U 

produced. 
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Paper lace. — This is most ingenious. It is all done with hand cutting and fine 
scissors. The patterns are beautiful. It is executed by Karim Baksh, Gulam Husain* 
and Kollu, of Shakabal in the Arubala district. 

859. —[ ]. — Siphon toy in pottery. Being a large cup, with a female figure 

in the centre, holding a child on her head. The cup is filled with water, but so soon as the 
water reaches the brim, the whole runB out through an aj>orturo underneath the figure. 
This is effected by some syphon arrangement, but I have failed to discover it. The toy is 
*»upj*>sed to represent the mother of Krishua, who crossed the Jumna with the child on her 
head: fear for the child’s safety being excited by the depth of the flood, she was gratified bv 
finding the water suddenly recede so soon as it touched the child’s body. 

860- —[ ].—Lac bracelets, ornamented with beads, Delhi. 

I must add to this class au account of making lac bracelets or eburis, which are 
worn like the ivory and glass churis already described. They are made in many places, 
especially Delhi, and the process in the Punjab exactly resembles that described in a 
report on one of the Central Indian Districts, which I have unfortunately mislaid, but 
which I have used for the purpose of quoting the recipe for making the gold solution that 
gives tho gold lustre to these pretty but fragile toys. 

Refined or purified lac, is mixed with the fine powder of burnt bricks, aud the two 
are heated together in an iron pan and stirred till perfectly combined. The lac is drawn 
out ioto sticks of the thickness of the intended bracelet, and this is done by rolling the 
sticks on a flat board while still hot. Pieces of the requisite length aro cut off, and each 
p»eco is bent round and joined, and plowed on a wooden cylinder to cool, and to be further 
ornamented. The glaziug with gold solution and silvering is generally done before tho 
sticks are cut up. 

To silver the sticks, tin leaf or foil is mixed with half its weight of dry glue, and 
those are pounded and ground together for a long time, till in about six hour’s time they 
amalgamate. Tho mass is then thrown into very hot water, when it crumbles into little 
pieces. They then stir this up and pour off the water, repeating the operation till all dirt 
and impurity in tho water disappears. When the solution is quite pure, they boil it up 
and let it stand, carefully covered, for the night. 

Next day the silver solution is found deposited. This is spread with a brush on the 
lac, and burnished by rubbing over with strings of glass l>eads. If it is desired to produce 
the effect of gold, the silvered lac is (bunted over with a transparent yellow varnish pre¬ 
pared as follows:— 

Gum myrrh ( bol) is boiled in sweet oil in proportion of 40 to 49. The liquid is 
strained through a cloth ; the sediment thrown away and the oil set aside. An earthen pot 
is now smeared with clay on the underside, and its mouth is dosed up with an earthen 
cover, the edges of which are luted over with clay, so as to reuder it air tight. This is 
heated red-hot over a fire. When quite red, the mouth is opened, nud little bits of sundras 
( t-opal ) are thrown iu. Hie same weight of sundras os of bol is used ; the mass is stirred 
and the mouth again closed. The stirring and heating arc repeated till the cojial is 
thoroughly led need. The myrrh and oil solution is now added to it, and the whole heated 
and stirred, after this the mixture is strained through a cloth and is ready for use. The 
lac bracelets are often further ornamented by having little glues Wads aud bits of tin foil 
•tuck along the edge. 
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CLASS LL2LI. 

PRIME MOVERS &c. 

Tills dan in onitprowatfl4, 


CLASS XXII. 

DIVISION 1. 

MACHINES FOR RAISING WATER. 

Tl.i> only machinal which are Used for racing water art,. Hit. Ponna "heel, mail 
u ■ ; n t i. e Bari Doab, anil tut little used in those parts of the nnjal. 

"ordering on Hindustan i the " chalnr", or small wheel on a similar principle, uwd for 

.aide* water from tanks, ponds, «l lo- level MU* Urn ““^lov"' Zlt^M 
iiBCcl \n this Ambnla District and *3wwhem j w& the rude long arfic T 

« Dh&nkli oAdd in HunltT*rpnt and elsewhere. 

I have given a drawing of the Persian wheel, «* *“* b £*‘£* 
machine, in Vol. I, at page 206 rt*«. the .object ****** “ ^Twhi b 
But under this Class 1 can appropriately inform the reader of the different part, of wb 

these machines are made ; nor will H fail to strike«■•**«* ^ '“^ft^teri ”^ed 
llio people are in their nomenclatore. Uverv peg al ' 1 l ^ ri:l “ * t, wl |[ !,,, 

in Sg np these implements ha. 

observed also that the name vane* oecordmg to the IhstnU. um b 

nomenelatere 1ms already been noticed when we .poke of the various soil, in Volume I. 

The parts of the 1 Lao-diuras * are those given by Mm " vsvabii. 

* JAo —the hempen rope. . ,, 

. Bhawan '-the wheel over which the rope pisses, (made of' hiker ' or ' shi.ham 

wood and iron, ) 

“ Kohar "-the groove on the edge of the wheel for the rope to run m. 

, Min d ul '_mn iron Loop which keeps the mouth of the water bag Open. 


• This te* w« “ the ton Vdamt. inremKtly wrillsu " Dhcakli: 

,. . ifl tllO It'-WcUcTIf Iwt. *iwl B-thUTt? *11 »1 the* 

t The rtmwttobla Tibriftj rf jiJj thc fj£L.e tsr ll*r tribe*, ftlmipiA <>««{*■ 

ieliihps (or tfe* Itiitii* muI vmfiotM- mF hi o«p ft V ’ f .jiitinffinftfcwHl tiJ «i *l>pror‘rlfct'i 

rr: ** «** 

ifluw, bnt tbii tortt at a bum. «• «I»F* erf » till or 
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4 Charon 4 or 4 clmrwi *—the leather water l>ag. 

* Kill '—the pin whicli unites the las and the volte. 

Partala—a leathern apron, worn behind by the driver of the bullocks—this prevents 
his getting cut by the tight strained rope. 

The parts of the Dhnnkli are merely :—The long lever of 4 s£l* or 4 sliisham ' wood 
called “dlmnkli ” The earthen pot, wide mouthed and large, in which the water is raised 
is called 4 karwkla ’; and the ropo which is attached to it is 4 berah.’ 

I will now give a table showing the parts of the Persian wheel, both in the Panjabi 
and in the Cis-Sutlej dialects. 


Thf rWrr U referred to the tketeh of the Tertian wheel at Fed. I. p. 20S. 


Parts of the well gear. 

Panjabi Name. 

Cis-Snilej Name. 

1. The horizontal lantern wheel. 

Dhol, 

Cliakal. 

2. Its shaft or axle-tree, tl( 

Trikala, 

Bhalobal. 

3. The upper rim of the lantern, also the lower,.. 

Ganyfc. 


4. Tbe bar* l*etn een the rims, into the interstices 
of which the teeth of the vertical wheel 
work, 

Kllllbba. 


5. Tbe small wooden peg* which seenre the ends 
of the ** Khubba ” projecting through the 
surface of tbe upper " Ganji," 

Dhaturi. 


6 The beam resting between two pillars which 
form the socket into which the upper point 
of the axis of the Dhol works. 

Kirjan, 

Gangan.f 

7. Tbe crooked stick which parses through the 
beam and bolds the axle of the Dhol. 

Makra, (?) 

Makra. 

S The vertical wheel, the teeth of which work in 
the lantern wheel, 

Chnhakli, 

Cbakli. 

». The teeth of it, 

9 ••• 

Burya. 


10. Its axle or shaft carrying at one end the 
cbuhakli, and at the other the well wheel 

( «r. ) 


. Lath. 

11. Tbe croon beam or main spoke of the chnhakli. 

Dhakar. 


18. Two lighter spokes crossing it at right angles. 

Bizu. 


13. The catch which prevents tbe vertical turning 
backwards. 

Kutu, 

Adda or KnttA. 


• Is CU AstUi It either mil on walls or pillars cr os a 
Or" DboV* st tbe other. P ’ ° T OD * 


forked pr.l* “tak ” at oar nd, or an npright 
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Parts of the well gear. 


Punjabi Name. 


Cis-Sutlej Name. 


14. The beam fixed acroai the ccnlre of the 
wall's mmilli, which supports the shaft or 
*• lath '* of tins skeleton wheel ou which the 
ropes and w ater ]*»U are fixed, 


Jallan, 


Jtnlu. 


15. A hole hi the Jallan to serve as a socket for 
the eud of the axle “ lath, ** 


TAIwa. 


16. The wheel at the end of the Jallan, 


IM'ir, 


Bair. 


17. The ro|»e frame which hangs oter the hair 

and dip* into the well, •» 

18. The water pota fixed on the mAli at interval*, 

19. Sticks which project from the side of the well 

and touching the • Ita’ir ’ wheel, keep the 
mat or rope work in its place. The two 
act as forestay and backstay, ... | 

20. Cron liars, like the rottmU of a ladder 

lietwreu the two ropes of the mi la, ... I 

21. A wooden splash l>oanl or guard, fixed at 

the iutier side of the well to prevent dirt 
bring kicked dowu by the bullocks iu |«n» 
log, 

The water being raised in the pots, poors 
into a series of troughs over the well'a 
month. 


Milk, 

Tiud, 


Sutlar, 


A remit, 


Ban la. 


Mai. 

Tiudar. 



Jat thuman on the 
one; side Suttar, ou tho 
other. 


tiiri. 


22. The fir»t which is fixed under the wheel and 

parallel to it, 

23. The serood at right angles to it, ... 

The third leading from the M Bari " to the 
field or reservoir Ac. 


Bare ha, 
Bari. 

Niahir, 


PkrcM. 


Nasar. 


24. The pole with seat for the driver at the end, 
formed bv two forked branches, and with 
a weldwd seat of striug. 


Cadi, 


Cadhar. 


(N. B.—See also the class ** Agricultural Implements.’‘ ) 
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DIVISION II. 


la not represented by any indigenous ex maples. 


DIVISION III. 

The common forms of carriage are three :— 

(1). The country cart is called "gin,” or "gadah,”* and with the epithet 
w do-baldf,” char-baldi," according as it is drawn by two or more bullocks. Less than 
two are never employed. The term hackery, f so often used by Europeans, is not known 
iu the Punjab. 

( 4 2). The " Ekka” or " Yakka” («. e., the one horse) and 

(3). The u Baili,” a sort of large " Ekka” drawn by two bullocks. 

The " Rath” is a large four-wheeled vehicle, with a domed and ornamented pavilion 
of cloth and tinsel over it; though seen towards Delhi, is not used in the Punjab. 

A country cart, though very clumsy, iB very well adapted to the style of travelling ; 
great speed is not required, and the roads traversed being “ kacha," that is, nmdo without 
metal, are soon worn into deep and irregular ruts, which would tell sorely on a cart of neater 
manufacture, and with much stiff iron work and joinings. The native cart, from its style 
of build, and the few joints it has (and thoso always of wood) gives and yields, creaks and 
groans along, but never breaks down ; even a wheel giving way is a rare occurrence. 

A cart with two bullocks will carry 20 rnaunds of 80 lbs, and do lo miles in a day. 
A three bullock carries 30 rnaunds, and a four bullock gari 40 to 45. More than this i« 
not ordinarily wanted in a cart. 

The wood work of a cart is made of Kikar (Acocui), Ber (ZisypAus) or tut (Mulberry) 
or Shisham (Dallxrgia SUtu). The Coniferous woods are ueither strong nor elastic enough 
to stand the wear and tear. 

The cart is framed upon the principle conveyed by the conjunction of the lines in 
fig. 1 of the plate. 

The bottom of the cart is formed by two stout shafts called (fid) inclined to one 
another, as in the lines a. a. a. These are kept in place by cross bars 6. 6. b. b. h. b called 
m tJMnP'. The ends of the shafts (fid) meeting into one, form the pole on either side of 
which the bullocks are yoked; at the point where they meet a wooden but or cap is 
fixed, called " sunni,” to which the yoke beam, “ jhula” is transversely tied. To form the 
platform at tho bottom of the cart, short planks arc filled in between the burs (tikAnx —ft Ac.) 
The wheels are supported by iron axle-pins, !>otwccn the axle turn” under the shnfts n «, 
and the outer Warns d. d. called " painjui.” These beam* are sup|K»rUd by two cross 
Warns fastened under the platform of the cart (c. e. c.) aud called " thr.” 


• Called ehakra tn Rohtak and ntiffhl'onnng district*. 

f Wh»t thi* want ia 1 nnnnt ili*eou*r. It is neither AraHir, Persian. Hindi nor Bengali, amt had it 
tweaona of the Southern or WnUrn dialer-1- Pant WiLnuit would hate noted the fart. In lVil«oii’* 

a iWriration Iron a Portoguee.’ word “accurvUi” (tu carry ) hi ,ngyr «tcd The iKniv-t Hindi 
wvrd k ** hakaraa tg drive cattle. 
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Oocnl. abood on the platform »ro prevented from falling off by . high m.hng on 
.. ., . ^ a lnunni •• or khaUah’’ (Cia-Sutlcj), the pole of which nre .tuck out into 

;;l .Ll a a - a . and which can be BUed in either with net work, ma.tmg, or ..mplo 

urhnn. according to the nature of the good, to be corned. 

The wheel, of a cart are made with a very heary felly, in Mpnrate piece., mid no 
tire (fie 5). The .poke, arc .i. in number, each con.i.hng of two parallel ham, « in ho 
nn il„. piece, of the felly am deeply mortal one into the other a. indicated h, the 
lotted line!: no nail, or bolU are urad. except that ocea.ion.Uly an iron plate .» na.le.1»«r 
I,e joint. The wheel, are continently Ter, tough, hut yielding, and arc well adapted to th. 
Ideep-rutted country roads. 

In the Ci..SuUej, Mr. Wynyard giro, the following name, for part, of the cart. 
The 1 k.1t without the wheel, i. “ rerii; " the axle •• awan ; ” a nng of iron round the axle 
•• au,ln a Mcond and .mailer ring “ indi." The other name, are a. before gi.eu. 

Tho “ bahli” i» a carriage for conreyancc of people, and i. drawn by two bullock.; 
it i» cmiiparot.vely light in actual drawing weight, though clun..y in appearance. Wing 
oo.tructed principally of bamlmo.co.ered with leather. The frame work, or hum on 
rhich Uie whole depends, is illustrated by fig. 2. 

Two lKunhoo., o. o., curred at the lower end, arc inclined no a. to enclow a brood 
,p*» at the one end and come to a point at the other, them are called " phar. They oro 
rid at the commence men! of the currc down and at the extreme end by cram bar. 00, 
Tc : called, the front one, “liktal." the hinder one “ink/ The .p«. Wtween m filled 
|Z'. U . five bamboo.called “mijt" mid little crom b.U'Mandux” (not .hown ... the 6,rare); 
!L the whole i. .trengthened by the iron .id. biU Wtween C. and e , and by a era., bar of 
iron called “talwattf ” A .mail curred bamlioo, indicated by tho dotted lino A. A., join, tho 
i boUomof th^curre'with the .haft, and roriou. w.mden cram biu^ndirated hy.hedotW 
lor. / /. .upport it, and a cron Ur underneath, parallel to D. (colled mamab) hold, tho 
whole firm. Thi. entire frame work i. eotered with leather. 

The wheel, ore .upported by two ban. (called tulawai) which meet at the point O. 
At thi. point the axle pin of the wheel i. itmerted, and tho other end reata in the eurr«l 
lieam tt. It. fpainjui), which W.ide« receiving ...pport from the under Imam mairfib, .. 
firmly tied at either end by rope, to the knoW of tho crow bam C. C., c r. 

‘ The whole frame work and wheel, in thi. .rate U rolled» tfingV and i. nmd to 
ram large load, of gram, cotton. Ac. If it i. mol for carriage, then a flat frame or 
platform, with the bottom of webbing like a hed.tead, and carrying four upright., form- 
ing a canopy, U pat on (fig. 4). 

The whole canopy is fixed on over the sloping frame in the last figure. *o that 
pole *. ( saongi ki Ulwatti) rests on the pole C. C.. in the former figure, and tho front 

of the platform on the pole C. C., to which it is firmly tied down with ropes. The whole 
of the seat and canopy is collectively called ,L piri or “ saongi. The webbed scat is 
stretched over a wooden frame, of which the two side bam aro called « jeru” and the foro 
and aft ones “bit.” Pieces of wood let in at the corners for strength and to hold tho 
nprighU, aro called ** dhiwat” ; tho four uprights aro called “ dandaand the cane work 
roof and the cloth covering called “ chatrithe ornamented bam behind, (sec fig.) nine in 
number, are called 14 ariya/* The bullocks arc yoked just as in a “ garl” 


i 
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The ** Ekka" or “ Yakka” being drawn by one horse, it » not possible to adopt the 
arrangement whereby the bamboos forming the frame work are brought together so as to 
form tho pole of the vehicle, otherwise the principle of the construction is the same 
(see fig. 3.) 

A. A., ore the shafts, made of an upper and lower bamboo, with cross sticks; b. b. is tho 
dandya on which the driver puts his feet, g. g. is another bar, and from this the space is filled 
in by seven bamboos, and the frame work covered with leather. The lower cross tar of the 
frame carries two wooden blocks (addf) which support the axle tree " dhnra.” It ia in 
the method of supporting the wheels that the “ yakka” differs from the M bahli.” In tho 
former there is a regular axle-tree, which tho support of the wheels in the “bahli" has been 
explained to be without such a piece. The seat and canopy, «piri” and « chatri'’ arc 
fixed on to the frame from g. g. to e. e. just os in the case of the “ bahli." The shafts arc 
furnished each with a stick attached by a ring near A and called “ supai,” by which the 
carriage can be propped up, otherwise the balance when the horse is out would be to 
throw it down on the shaft ends. The wheels of an “ ekka" are made like those of tho 
cart, only lighter, and tho pieces of the felly are not mortised together, but joined by 
small iron plates on either side secured with bolts. 

In connection with this Division, I think a suitable opportunity occurs to print tho 
report of the Jury at tho Exhibition of 1864, which describes the carriages in that collec¬ 
tion. Though of European fashion, aud nearly all made under Euro]*ean supervision, tho 
actual work is native. There is one native carpentering firm, Bhujjan Lol and Co. of 
Jullundur, which builds European carriages ; and at every large station native workmen 
are to bo found who can paint, repair and restore carriages. A great deal of the success 
attained in such work is duo to the knowledge of iron work and painting acquired in the 
workshops attached to tho Punjab and Delhi Railway at Lahore. 


i 
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JURY REPORT ON CARRIAGES. 


Mr. G. Stone. 

Lieutenant Colonel Wintle. 
Mr. H. Oimn. 

Sirdar Bhagwan Singh. 
Lieutenant Colonel A. Taylor. 


Jury .— 

Captain Mercer. 

Mr. L. Saunders. 

Captain Black. 

Mohamcd Shah. 

IL Bocquct, Esquire ( Locomotive Superinten¬ 
dent, Punjab and Delhi Railway ) li*}X>rier. 


n... 23* of the Catalogue forms a prominent feature in the Exhibition building, and 
U of more notice tL the public ha. W.toweJ upon it. When woconodetho 

Lr.kiU UKbnieul ao.l mechanical. requuit. in .11 tho follower, of the trade, and ,U 
nocearntju affording the mean, of in^mmunica.h,. 

cannot but uphold all cudcarour. of cutorprumg people in the FunJ1 . 1 

ritalitr, which would tend to inret them with the -me importance a. tl.e r.che.t a nong 
the n.in, merchant, of the country. Although .ho trade ui m .U infancy m tl.e Punj^ 
mid iu follower. |«rhap. neee«arily deputed, oo fool amured that wiU , M 

distant when carriage., a. complete and comfortable a. them 

manufactured here at for more reaaonable price., poMea-mg the adt “ « indeed prof* 
structed of weU seasoned timticr and properly welded iron work. It would indeed | 
a boon to tlie public generally if any competent parties would devoto their capital an 
time to so laudable a pursuit, for laudable it undoubtedly would be, if the intense and 
continuous application necessary to combine and adapt the manifold intricacies of carri¬ 
ages, which leaves but little leisure for any other pursuit, bo token into consideration. 
Those i*ople who have been put to the trouble, anxiety, and expense, of obtaining convey¬ 
ances from Calcutta, will readily concur in the above. 

The catalogue mentions upwards of 40 articles belonging to this Class. A large 
number of these are roughly constructed, representations of the different country vehicles 
used by the native*; there is nothing novel in the design or excellent in the workmanship. 

The first full fixe carriage, we notice, if taken in the order in which they stand in 
the Exhibition annexe, is a species of Victoria Park Phaeton, with a hood and coa^*- 
The outlines of this carriage are, on the whole, good, and the interior is neatly fitted and 
presents a very cosy appearance. It is strong and serviceable, but has evidently been 
constructed by some one who shares in tho popular, but delusive idea, that weight is 
strength. Next come three very light, elegant, and strongly built, open carriages. no a 
Stanhope Phaeton or Waggonette; the second a Droshky on four wheels, and las ly a Mnjl 
Drag bv Mr. Chapman of UmriUur. These small carnages are stnkmgly bold in their 
ouUine, and with their doublc-.poked wheels, finely tempered spring*, and masterly style 
of under-framing, contrast strongly with the heavy looking wheels, short spnngs and to say 
the least, cumbersome under framing of the other four-wheeled conveyances on show. 


• ( Class XXII, Division in, of this Book.) 

» 
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Of the Waggonette, we have to observe that it h m a wry tasty outline, and looks 
very light and smart, with room enough to carry ate persons with comfort. The height of 
the bun k and front wheels uro well proportioned, the springs, lengthy, and the deep Mack 
color* 1 side piifll.') shew well against the chocolate colored wheels, picked out with 
vcrmillion and black. 

Ot the Droshky, we have to notice that the design is original. The curves are eaay, 
and flowing well into one another. The wheels are light and high, the springs lengthy, 
the fittings are drab morocco with green trimmings This cerringe is painted a neat bottle* 
green, picked out with bright green. This trap is got up with grunt taste, and presents a 
v.-ry favorable specimen of the conveyance adopted for one horde or a pair of ponies. 
The splinter bur can be removed in such a manner as to form a perfect ono horse vehicle. 
The Mail Drag by Mr, Chit] man of tTmriteur stands close by. It is unpretending, verv 
neat, and forms a vehicular link between the four-wheeled Dog-Cart, mod tho Mail Phaeton 
■ti much in fashion ut the present time. It is v.. iy well mounted on a neat iron fnmiiag, 
ll » elafltic ***** and tapering wheels. The tastily shaped body looks weU; the side panel* 
lire of sheet oopper over toon wood. The iron work is blackened, the bodv, springs and 
w hails aro pointed bottle-green picked out with bright green. The cushions etc are of 
morcoco laiAK. lOUbtuti* to gin tl.U, t»p a .imibrity of docoration ioJt othm 

•T : " 1 : ' rtf, r“ ri! ••i -"-' 11 ** ...ut a* 

“““* f ■ r,’ *? ^ T, 0 * 0 >«*«. Mto. for tLU stvic of coonnnn. 
lb trimming* an of neb drub .ilk, a, id Laadiouw dwulw Umw sot offtta whole » weU 

i ,«t the Jury ha. juotlv awarded to thie umqu, of cwdi-buililW by ao amabur 

tho pn» medal, 9 J r 

Eimjjoo Ml of Jutlander hu on ehow two B pecm lmB 0 f ha work ■ n four-wheo^l 

5222 *** “ n ™* ,e P. » two.wh«led Bug-Cart without. Of the four-whJrf 
Dog-Cart we have to remark, that os a native omrlm-ti™ ;* i - . fT? 

wholly uuadaj.tod for out- liorae, or eren for anything but good l 1 ™"*’ ^ '! if 

i - “Pt»™ce of weight, but aleo on «eou 0t of geSSSm** ° f 

» «“ «“>'*«• Th “ «—* top t. an admirable nhtriyaaT^ it ?S£T? * ™ 
of arrangement of this kind has not been adopted in the case of t^T ** * B ° rt 
above noticed, Ti. 11 mJ&Ot on two wL ,.] a -, h i 17 . . ■ , ***, *&*'W nveyam-ci 

connecting the shnfU from tho body, tho object ofwhitL^Slw^ “b 
coiuoqtWTitly, rather of doubtful advantage, as it entails muehoitm- ! uh 7 l0ti3 - . Zt ia 
iron work. Tho finish and general Workmansbin h , v -.i* t « ^ght and complicated 

abb- mention from the Jury. Then? is ono other two-wheeled^^ a * wdfl< i* to ° f h ° UQT ' 
in the opinion of the Jury much better adopted to the u, JtowLII^' ■“ ^ ™ 

auoe a usually put, than anything that has yet appoarod m “** ° f "****' 

driving scot is 6 -mottling like tliM 0 f the Midi (Wh ^ v 1 ,. f rt the conn try. The 
TTte wheels are of convenient height, and the shaft* ^ ? Ver ^ ‘“J 

disagreeable oscillation known *s (l kuae motion ** ' rj L Aviating totally that 

ded a wady purchaser. Blnijjun LaJ]* a at Its Stn ^ 350 ***> oomnan- 

■pocimea of its kind, entailiug expensive : a> M ^ becn a TwuwilmT 


iron work, hence the differeu 


last specimen was constructed iu Lahore 


ce in price. This 


They are heavy ia Uieniselve^ hut 


They ore varnished 
are strong enough for 
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*- 7“f-f *r - .w it w w» «-«« 

fit to :l «»r.l ftto «» Mr Wrtm> ft. other by Crtain Dm, mil A*"* 

< f h * l ’“ 1 * Two *“f very eouidaatts ■>» ll '“ wtrtdwd 

* be «* with on n C ™. tbroo*b tbo bills* 

PRIiEES AWAiU>KTJ EmiUlTlOS COMMITTE*, 

The H>H Drag by Mr. Chapman of TJmriUar, 

Dandy * by Captain Dyw, 

b? Mr. Watson, ■** “* 

Ekka by Bhngffiui Singh, (Model) ... 

Carl# by Bhujjun Fall, — *,* 

Phaeton by Francis, ■>** * B ‘ 1 ' 

Sr ec i,M. Prizes* 

Modd of * Wsmon snitnl-lo for «-!**» of troops to bo ««*d by tbo loUoJ 

Tnm.it Company 

One pair of wheels to Ik? awarded by Mr. Burnell, 


Medal. 

-so 20 

20 

... 20 


Ibis 


Certificate of honorable mentions 
Ditto. 


100 Rs. 
50 „ 


* Liglit wti Crf cMr or 


hfttuinock, *tr*af on a jwte, for currjW a lady or fMtbna* CD Utu ti'ltip. 
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DIVISION IV. 

EADjWAY plant* 

There U nothing in this Class of indigenous Punjab work; but l may take this 
opportunity of mentioning a model of a first class carriage, made to scale by native 
carpenters, who bad learnt in the Workshops, which was Exhibited in I-S£>4 r aud is now in tho 
fallure Central Museum. It is finished in every respect as a real carriage, even to the door- 
loi Ls, hand -ra il* , windows, roof lamps, spritiga, grease boxes* buffers, A** <fcc. s every Hung 
being workable. It was made wtthaut aid or TOpemsiom At tbe same time I may notice 
a full sized carriage intended for use on the Punjab Line, also made by native workmen, 

The following description is taken from the Jury Report (Lieutenant Colonel 
G, Siia, Reporter.) 

44 The dory examined also a beautifully executed model of a 1st Class Carriage, 
such as is now in use on the Punjab Railway, but which is not included in the Catalogue, 
M it was stated to them it hnJ not been registered or sent when the hitter Wl£ compiled. 

" The model was made by fire Native workmen belonging to tbe lit: I way Workshops, 
but made in the city, without any aid whatever from Europeans It is on the scale of 11 inch 
to tbe foot, complete in every detail of iron,, wood, brass, and external and internal arrange- 
uiionts. It \a a marvel of correctness, even to the glass windows ami Venetians, which can ho 
pulled up or let dowD, to the buffers, and buffer springs, wheels, axles, gnase-boxcs, stops, 
door handles, guards locks, doors, hinges, Inolts ; and also to the mils, chairs and#Iet i ]»cra 
on which it rent* and runs. The Jury consider it ft remarkable specimen of the skill 
and minute carefulness in execution, to which, under the teaching and example of Europe¬ 
ans, the Native artisans in the Punjab have attained since the railway was first cobi- 
tmmeed. It proves also how useful in nil the handicraft requirements of a railway the 
Native workmen are found to he: ft result that the officer* of the railway have often 
cordially acknowledged La their official reporta. 

11 .Vo. 10,453 —Ajtrd Clast Carriage* wade for the Punjab Railway *—This carriage 
wan of Course built in the railway shops, and will he used on the line. The work was done 
by the native workmen under the usual European supervision of the Carriage Bui!ding 
Department* It is of the Saloon pattern, with seats at the end* and tides, hut open in 
centre. The cane work of the seats is of an improved and more regular pattern than 
ordinarily given, tho -eats not being cushioned. The windows are of much larger openin gs 
than usual, as the carriage is intended to l*e used if required by Sirdars and Native 
gentlemen with their suites, Mid the ventilation boa been more carefully studied. The 
joiner’s work is very accurately done ; the wood carving to the window and Buah frames 
being of tasteful design, and the relief being more deeply undercut, showing, on the part 

of tbe native workman, a great improvement over the ordinary style of the country which 
id flutter,” ' ' 
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* PARINDA" OR HUNTING BOAT. 
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DIVISION V. 

BOATS. 

Ill the province of Are more this Division may 1* expected '* w, -'ll represented. 
The bouts however, «* very clumsy in conrtruclion, and tore remained unaltered foragee. 

The following kind* arc month in «■*:—> 

I ai*. _TUis k tin? largo traffic Lwat on Hie Kiui, Clienal^ tknd Jhdiun, an4 

also on the Indus. It curries from WO mailed. or less, a? >0 1 A"* 1 l0n '" ,J *' 

Tli,- “ Beri " is always of tin- same sliaisc, ovccpl lit Attok, whew it t» " l a narrowm 
and more tapering sum*. Tims the - Dcrf" of "lie Bari. ,ri- istepd tto -«Ui • 
the lover group of boats in the annexed plate, via, the .mall i«>at tmmed.at.-l, in front of 
the one with the mast; tto Bawalpiudi ( Attok ) “Beri" » hgitred m the upper group. 
K'big the little model to the extreme left. 

In the Rawalpindi Kurin however the form seems to have undergone a change, 
for the catalogue of the 18« Exhibition contained two models, “ B™ namntia ■* -.k 
(former AqZ ) and " Beri stamina Ml" < pnri *k»E* ■ «“ «-it' Jnet described » the 
former pattern ■ the “ namin. hil" is a square .teamed and square stented boat, l.U 
these Oil the other rivers. 

A rather larger outline will better illustrate its gc-nerol shape. 



The flat bottom or hull is constructed on a skeleton of longitudinal beams with 
transfers*- rib. t Hie aides are not, however, ribbed up to the top, but are constructed of 
stout deodar planks, Whieh, as shown in the cut, are ucarf-jointed together, and afterwards 
further secured bv small iron clamps. The sides and the bottom arc held together bj .ttll 
larger ire,, clamps'. The scarf-joieta, are not secured bj nail, hut by peg. nf leintl-oo, dr.ee.. 
slantwise through Urn edges of either timber and then smoothed off on the surface. 

I mat- give a more particular account of the “ Beri" described from one on the Ravi, 
These lorere boats terform thejouruev down to Satkar, and when they do so, avail themselves 
of a sail. The mast, “ VHa," merely rests on Ste end m a Imllow socket m the most beaut 
( adda) whieh crosses the boat from side to side and flush with the edge, abou t two-th.rd 
of the length from the stern. Dio mast earries a large square or rather oblong sail, 
edied » sidh ” or “ sirh," wider than the boat. Tbo sail is mail; of coarse doth called 
"khaddar," Tile mast is S o ?1 s>rted by two stays "guru," whieh are Sued to the sales of the 
boot, close to the (adda ) ami are imnioveahle. Two other stays (choltye) rapport the mast 
lengthwise to the boat, and are filed at stem and stem. There arc also two moveable stays, 
on loosenin''Which the mast van be let down, called (Olive), The mast tames it. puBay. 
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( j,cirt) witli pullv wheels (ifiwat*) on which more & rope “asnui" Ssed between the 
tiiiive " or Fore -stats, This rope k the support for the cross yard “ iir ” which carries the 
luiih A similar lower beam or boom extends the sail below. The salt can be reefed bp aid 
of string tags called “ bandar.” The sail carries two other ropes, one at each end of 
fho yard ,L vera,” and two others attached to cither end of the boom " hemj ** these aid 
in shifting the sail. There are other rojws, hut I do not pretend to give them all. The 
ftboYO are the principal. The boat is built of deodar* or when built towards Sindh, my 
Lahore informant said, of woods which. lie called 1 sal, * dopin', 1 dmi T and 1 pons.’ At the 
ftid of the boot in the figure will he seen a set of arches, these lead into the “ kbaiiji” 
or places for the boatuiuu to sleep. 

The ‘Beri’ then represent* the heavy traffic boat of the principal rivets, but is used 
on the Ghflnfb and Jbel&m for a ferry boot also. Ou these latter rivers, however, a, fiat boat 
pointed at bow, and square and very low at stern, k now often used for a ferry, because being 
placed litem on to shore, the carriages, Ac., which are to pass the river can bo so easily 
rolled down an incline made on the bank—and the gradual slope of the stem end forms as 
it were a continuation of the incline, so that there k little difficulty in 
getting even a heavy 11 Dak” carriage on board. 

Zsirak”—on the Sutlej, the heavy traffic boat is called by this 
name, and it has also a square stem and stern, and is broad and heavy, 
and much higher in build than a “ Bwi" The plate shows in the lower 
group a ** wkruk" with its mast up, and with a thatched hut erected 
h.ii the deck for accommodation during the long voyages which these 
boats make with grain, Ac., for the Kun-acheo market. 

Ll Kisbti * or eliapu, Tliis word k sometimes incorrectly 
applied to all sorts of vessels, but if properly applies to those flat 
[ ^ay-like' punt boats, with their bow "sharply pointed nnd 
inclined upwards as shewn in the plate. 

Tbcy are built without curves of any kind. 
Thu Ik., itom is perfectly broad and flat, and made 
of planks nailed to transverse ribs, the bottom 
is broader to the stem tod : the sides are low, 
and consist merely of straight boards fixed at an 
angle to the bottom. The planks are usually of 
ehii or deodar wood ; the sides and transverse* 
of kikar (Arena arafcfcu) of Dnlbergla (Simp} or 
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wilt pf'-i * • *huhmm»<i* rope "unrui" fix*i Wtwoen lb- 

.r, or »m« twill towards b’tndb, my 

tk 6gn»r « it ^aim tl ti*k* had into tbo “ khau.i.” 

mtWOk**.* ^ • ■ *•■«• f rjd r* l . 1 * *.k • ktkr rimr*, however, a Ail boat 

1 *r- to paw Luo river esu ho *o aamfy 

%t‘*ra, fciul is broad sad beary, 

iUw up, **. with a tl talc hod tut erected 
* ‘ ■ ' 8wting llu> long ™y*gvi which iheoo 

um*r— ribs, the bottom 
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Mulberry (tat.) The clamp, are al» of tut. The poiuteU pro* I. joined by a »rt of 
“reSoU.. bottom and U secured by curved damp, of hard wood at the edge.. 

The term lri.htl or navak U al«> applied to the flat ImoU m.»Uy of European or 
q „a.i.E«^.an pattern. u*d in conducting the bridge, of WU whtch .pan our largo 
rirers as soon os tlio monsoon floods subside. 

The native boat (kiahti) may be coiutantly «en a. a ferry boat on the Sutlej, and 
a. an ordinary traffic a, well a, ferry boat on the Burn. Tire Burn »»t tong a trading nv.r 
“ ilThe Sutlej at Huriki, too high up to bo a trade route) the -ben doe. not 

appear to be in use. 

The .mailer boat, are known by the name, of donda' or'dondP (according to u«e) 

and chapu (?) , , ..... . 

The " Bondi” or “ dundf* is much used at Jbeiam as a ferry boat: it is much 

.mailer and lighter than the « beri”. and ha. it. .tern and .tern both pointed, tho .tern 
having a longer point and ranted higher than the .tern : it m oot unlike the .mall Imat 
in the upper grasp- Similar .mall boat. were in tho Dem Oluut Khan ooUeetmn for 

use on the Indus. 

A ferrv boat used at KoldUaon the Jlielam is shaped almost like a filbert nut, very 
much bowed'and curved, tho prow pointed, but the hull eurving upward, toward, tho 

-'’tr^rTe. boride. Uto ordinary boat., a number of fanatically 
.h.,*d rl^ure WU are in u*>: the «p,*r ttguro in each of thew, gmu,w .how. 

’‘“Ttlnir Ute population U »o a^ticand it. 

'1 a. r °”i* b •• - 11 «" *-*V* “ 

while on the lake, and river, arnund Srinagar toTS 

«-» a long narrow boat 6, ted with .. ^ in t^per gr.utp. 

speed at which it can l»o urged by its nnrnooes is called “ parund ” 

or^kari"" iTd a^^Tor punT inTlie Election of 18*4 marked “ Wng." 

or shikari , , dwelling place of whole families in Kashmir, are thus 

Tho large heavy boats so often the dwelling ” 

described by Lieutenant Louther . , 

“ The vessels are curious *olid, ttuJ 

I ever beheld. The larger craft are J t | m . the breadth of beam enormous, 

equally capacious, built entirely of fir ( ) ^ day to turn round into a 

and tie length so as “lodging houses" arc even 

canal after discharging the ^i e tv. They are thatched nearly to 

more unwieldy, and often contain I •, poultry may have i>eq*etrated in tho 

the water’s edge, and any hole, which time or *itli iny remarkable 

roof, arc patched from time to tunc jn fir.^fannlies (including always many squalling 
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t?4is! XXII*—Division V. 


or still tftdre OJiflt materials From sunrise till sunset, tills crowded community furnish a 
fearful picture of debused humanity, too idle or too helpless to work, or what is more 
probable, quite shut out from the opportunity of working (except occasionally grat is on 
the lym-id/s acconut). Subsisting on wild fruits and weeds, with goat’s milk, (their poul¬ 
try, iiud it* eggs being kept fur the white visitors, whose money paid for the same will 
perhaps benefit some watchful soldier ),—'their persona barely clad with rags, nod nnap- 
preach able us hail-living, dirt md vermin, can render them—their angry jabbering m 
coutJlent warfm'H with each otlier. altogether form a hideous Babel of human misery id 
the centra of Nature'* most lavish gtfte, and which reveals the gross system of misrule 
under which the people Eire struggling." 

In concluding this. Division, T shall extract a detailed account of the boats mod 
on the Indus* which will be found in Volume XVII of the Bombay Selections, called 

•i SindhI’wt II- 


o The boats upon the Indus are of simple construction, and their figure perhaps the 
h«t that could be given considering the kind of navigation in which they are employed. 
They ore easily constructed, not very expensive, and for stowage of cargo no form could 
t„- better devised- Then proportions, though not elegant, are pleasing, and tacking or 

under sail their qppoarWB M pretty. 1-.■pfcqmWBt of tbe Indus craft is confined to 

harvesting the crop*, serving the terras, and keeping largo town* in fuel ; for these pur¬ 
pura the supply is ample- 

Between the m nnd Attok two kinds of rebels arc in use : the Zohruk on the 
iipiicr. and the Pomidce njuin the lower Indus, In Ixmta belonging to the latter cl assert 
a alight difference iu the build give* tm to a further classification, and of this description 
of vessel, the moliftKa (boatman) enumerate more than one variety ; hut before nafeu- 
lariahig ca,h, a description of tbo Doondw is ncc^asary. Her good and bad qualities are 
shared alike by them all, and the following notice of this boat h therefore applicable to 
every vessel Upon the river. L 1 

“ Form and JMW »fj«n*trudion —Tho hull or body of the boat is formed by the 
junction i f three dchi.befl pieces namely, two sides and bottom—at variance with our 
ideas of nava architecture, the three ports are first separately completed and then 
l.r m-ln tMgther « ;i^'.i does the sides of a box.’ Tl.e junction in thus 

effected; —When each of the three parts that are to form the whole is complete iu itself, 
the sides ire earned to the bottom of the boa t, and at ones secured by crooked meow of 
timber to the flat future H dtmn, of the btamdoe. To bring the how and stern up tu the 
corresponding P“J> « >f the sides i=* more difficult, and to effect this many days are necas- 
ssry. Wliere the bow and stern are to rise, the planks are lubricated with a certain rom- 
virion, which gives them a hinJenc ^ to<nm "thirds, * n d thU is fi.rth-r in,re^d 
by the application of force. The citretMos tints risen, a truckle is stretched between 
them* and by n constant ajipliH'arion of the heating mixture, and a dally pull upon purehnse. 
the ends rwt to tha required angle and art secured to the sides, while an advnnteerom^ 
curve is imparted by th t(S t] J« 1 "‘auks in the boat's*bottom. ^Th^Ww of 

the Doondecii abroad inclined plane, making an angle of about 20° with the surface of 
the water* The stem is of thy same figure, but subtends double the angle f 

« To the slight curve inker bottom planks, she is indebted for the following advan¬ 
tages in descending a river, Should shy strike u(K>n a sand bank, the boat turns like a top 
and presents no station ary point for the stream to act again si T 

“ The Jump tee Es the State barga of the Sind Amirs, and is used l>v them nnd their 
principal officers on all occasions whether of buatnea or of pleasure. Ferhflm the 
appearance of tins K » *J» approaches the capital, is more characteristic of the Indus 
and of Sind, than nught cbw to bo seen in the country. Or, this day her Meerbnr uni* on 
clean clothe* and the national cap received from tho Amirs in fl recent 
U» WsW kW of Ibe cop fccmdl of th, goudicot colored cjuik* 
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mamock 1 h » l in: t or a PaJdov tartan. The *-iw are drusecd bectfming the ocean ton, and jw 
they bend to tlm rope tlie breeze distend* tliair ample rol*e« f and a further diameter of 
atateLUtoa* in imparted to the Jtuhptue. Large red Hugs wave over her stern. and flora the 
tubing [iu.L.st streams a long party-colored pennant that uuoti shims the water tvs the 
breeze bill* nod freshens, In the bow of tbe boat a a small crimson payillkm, in whidi 
royalty reclines, and in the other extreme of the vessel ht a roomy tsibin of dnlioiiktj 
Carved work for its numerous attendants- TUo steersman on ait elevated platform stands 
out in bold relief* and while he guide* the boat, encourages the rowers. The Juuiptee’a 
crew are a noisy sut, but for ajftd men, wonderfully good humored; they are divided into 
two gangs or watches, and are o£ partial to a cup of good bhang os sailors are to grog 1 

41 These boats arc decked, and of oonsidemble tonnage. One which I saw at llydora- 
abad measured 120 feet over nil* with a beam of eighteen uud a half feet; her draft nl' 
water wan two feet sir inches, ahe pulled hi* oars and a crew of thirty men. They aro 
built of Malabar teak, chiefly at the ports of Mughribeo and Karacbce. 

*' The Zuhrdk.—What the Dundee is b Sind, the tfobrufc is on the Upper Indus, 
namely, the common cargo boat of the country. The plank* of this vessel are held 
together by clamps instead of nails, and the junction ts often neatly enough located. 
This cla-Hs of boats is not so strong as the Dooudee* hut they sail flutter and draw less 
water. They are more roomy than the Dooudee, and though less adapted lor the convoy* 
once of goods* are much superior for transporting troops?. 

« The Duog$»-—This is the clumsiest, and, at the same time, the strongest built bent 
upon the Indus. She is confined t*» tliut rocky and dangerous part of its course lying lM.-iwj-.-ti 
Kalahogli and Attok, Tim form of the boat differs bat slightly from t hat of the Ihmndefl : 
the Dugga baa noil her mast nor oath Her name is the Sindian word for tv row. and the 
awkward, sluggish motion of thi* boat* abowt that it ha* not been misapplied. If the 
Diigga drops down Che river to MiLtnn, there she most remain, and be sold for whatever 
sum she will bring, fur to drag her up against the stream of Kakibugh would cost mom 
meiiey in the hire of men them the boat is worth. 

“ Boat, budding materials —Suggestion*.- The Upper Indus is principally supplied 
frotn the hanks oT the Chmib, where the Talec tree, the Sisson of Hindustan, is seen with 
a trunk measuring twelve feet in circumference; three such trees furnish pln.nk enough to 
build a large sized Zohrulu 

** The Attok boats are built of good fir, brought dow n the Kahool river, and from 
the forest, of the lower Himalaya. 

Jl Iron work—The Lower Indus is supplied from Bombay, and the Upper portion 
of the river from the mines of Bunuoo and Bujour." 
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Class XX111, 


CLASS XXIII. 

INSTRUMENTS FOR WEIGHING AND MEASURING, 

Under this division there were only two specimens in the Exhibition of 180E 

One a large dock, nada entirely by a native, but with material* and tools obtained 
from Faria ; ami another, a email clock which worked a musical box, and had a Bort of 
modi waterspout, which played when the dock worked. It consisted of a spiral of glass, 
which turning rapidly caught the light against the edges, ami produced the effect of 
(lowing water. The Works of this dock were not of native make : they were put together 
by a native workman in the service of the Maharaja of Pa tv da. They are alluded to 
in the report on [duloeopbic&l instruments, which will be found a few pages on. 

The Hceond division of this Claes in unrepresented. Natives are however well able 
to copy, and that with fair accuracy, European scales, letter weights, &c. 
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CLASS XXIV. 

MATHEMATICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS. 

TV Exhibition of ISGt contained not a few sped mens of instrument# mado 

under European supermion. Mr, Spence of Scalkot produced an Electro-Magnetic 
battery* TV workshops of Bnrki ( North-Wertom Proving ) and Wodhopfa, produced 
levelling and surveying instruments, The somewhat elaborate imwbiuarj of Colonel 
Djas 1 rain-gunge, at improved by Mr. J. L. Watson, is successfully turned out at tho 
Mad bop dr foundry. There can bo no doubt that almost any amount of success may bo 
obtained in thin direction ; tV fine materials however have to be imported, and constant 
Mij^rvbiiou exercised, 

A report appeared in 1911, on the distraction of philosophical instruments in 
fudia, by Captain J. Campbell, Assistant Surveyor OoMfal. From this paper I make tV 
following extract:— 

f r g Lr John He rich ell in hi* IJ Discourse upon Natural Philosophy," has thought It 
n ere story for fear the fact should be doubted, * to assure the reader that balance* have 
. constructed capable of rendering visibly wnsibto a quantity of matter to even the 
1 millionth part of the whole ' ; red this which by the imasagc is oTidimWj ecmeidored 
a great effort of tneehnnicaUkill, I have boon aUo to effect by the band* of wi Indian 
worLuvui, Vitally iinUtoglit, except by myself; and with regard to its outward ap[*iM»*j l 
DO ono who Vs yet seen it but has remarked— 1 How bountifully it is worked or that 
* no one would for au instant befceve that it was made in India ' 

a might be remarked in contravention, of my propositions, that I endeavour to 
assert the possibility of rivalling in India the productions of the genius of Ramtdun and 
Troughton, and that the idea is absurd ; but however such it is my intention to imiterL, 

“ From their unimpassioned character* their stow and quiet tidbit*, their ttelirato 
appreciation of touch, and their untiring application, it in probable that a clever native, 
if once Uught properly tbn art of dividing the tireumferenco of a circle, might very 
probably surpass the best effect of the molt celebrated workmen of London. 

*t Is supposed by many, that modern discoveries in optica have improved refrae- 
teleieows bv the leuoes being letter made’, but such is not the find, i lie lenses of the 
preaunl day are Aot in the least bettor than those which Galileo and Huygens were able to 
Sualte ■ and it is probable there is hardly a Chinese workman who docs not possess a great 
deal more skill iu polishing & lease, than the boat optician m London. Ioiicc bought m 
London a Chinese to*, an imitation of a compound microscope, from winch l took l«nre* 
■o beautifully polished, m to be admired by one of the first opticians in London, and I 
have little doubt that a clever workman in India could fashion tenses with wokIi jl 
refracting telescope could be put together quite is good an the best which d ully or 
Dull end ever made* 

*< The i1k*v* mav appear » startling assertion, but no Qptlosn will deny I he 
iKwibilltv of its Wing correct; for the fact is, that workmen are totolly unable to give a 
particular required figure to a lens, and tenses of required focal distance. for forming the 
fu-hremaite object are selected from among numerous failures { whence the high pnee ). 
Modern science lias only improved these fustrumfluts by teaching thy proper theoretical 
principles ujjou which to compound their wums psdi. R 

Further detail cannot however be permitted to this subject, my plan confmiu g 
a descriptive account to those article* which are of purely Halite- manufacture* 
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Almost all the instruments that were exhibited. were iintrolabes* diah» ami 
other iuHtnun^iilu used either in the fancied computations of astrology, or in those real 
calculations of micipnt astronomy in which it » wrdl known the Hindu* attuned consiJcr. 
fi' ty i'S^i'Hciiw. His Highness l he Maharaja of Kaplirthala exhibited two fine astrolabes, 
one a fliuntl hand one, the <dher raprosonteid in i he {date, ihieli is furnished with a 
mil el I n!f ot varimnly engraved disr-s or plates, which are iislh! in turn according to the 
purpose of the observation, 

The method of taking tho time tiy tliitj. inalmmcnt is described in the report* 
Other observations can bo made. 

r [ he f'Stowing list nf astronomical instruments w.ih coin piled for me 1>v Pandit 
R iilhii Kidm, late ibstrulogor to the Court of Raujii Singh, and by Pandit Durga, 
FbvvhltL 


1* l>igy animus—A brass dtso with a moveable index, unoc! for finding the exact time 
ot the sun i eros-dug the meridian. and for fixing the rjuorters of the httvens* 

E, Trikon shanLn yaatmm —Consisting of a wooden tringle with iv cross bar, like tho 
letter A ; the cross bar is graduated, and a string and a ball depending from the 
ji|w>x shows bow much out of tho ]^rpeudicular it if, and what the angle of tha 
ground is. 


S. Sambkuud yantram—An ordinary spirit lev oh 

4. Ghati yrnitiwnx—A wetor clock. A tapper bond perforated with a little hole, which, 
j la cd in a re ^el of water, gradually fills and gink*; exactly one hour is consumed 
m filling. Thin article is in common use. and by it nil police guards, Ac*, keep tho 
lime, striking their gong as each hour couinfi round. 

T*. The hour glass of sand in also used, called 1 bUttf ky. ghati vnuiratu. 1 
fjli&nlri yantrum—Graduated scales used in measuring. 

7 * JWtrmu—A long graduated beam for finding out tbe time by tlio aid 

rf the shadow. T 


8 Cbafcm Jirntriin.-A ihe, and needle, f or determining tbe lenith dut.we, 

auu tiie altitude of the sun, 

Tbe ■■ ehnp ™,tr™ " U * half d«, else used in dclormieia* tbe remth ,l iatolH v. 

0. Tiiri van tram—The quadrant. 

10. P«bedluk ,- A »o „ to B b ow V»,+a*km of 

11 ;rr A s,,l,aro pl “‘°- *** iv>e ^ «■ h ^.. ia a« 

I “ “ WrU,,, ‘-'‘ l al “felt, t*J tbe polnr ,Ur (Mr,, 

polar st&r—Mruno*—going, wandering.} * V 

12 ^X^uI^ m ~ AaaaUt hmtnmtat *" Wlin » «“ «*. »t Bight ( refri—nigbt 

i3 ' , f 7” c ” U ^'™d , ' erlT Tr tion " ) - A ^ wro 

w^keeL Z^ 1 ,f " Aplomb &», u*J » 
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11. Sextant. 

15. Octant. 

16. Ram y ant ram—used to show the declination. 

17. YimvotUra yantra—A dial with tul*? for showing lenitl) distance ami the meridian 

shadow of a Gnomon, when the sun is in the equinoctial line—( jfdml—south uUara- 

north. 

18. Falk yantra—A graduated oblong plate, with inscribed circle and bar to giro tho 

sluulow—for measurement of hours, angular distances, Ac. 

19. Yasliti yantra ( or ishtf ) a dial for computing time. 

20. Digansh yantrnm-In geodesy, to ascertain the Waring* of a given object. 

21. Ndri tialav tantrum—Shows the time according the Iudiau division of “ Nari —tho 

hour of 21 minutes. 

22. Saiurat tantrum—'The form of the instrument is a semicircle, superscribed on tho 

hypo then use of a right angled triangle ; the circle is graduated and intersected at 
its extreme ends by another arc. The brass plate on which the whole is engraved 
carries an olwerving tube. The instrument is used in measuring zenith distanco 
and declination. 

23. Jay a prakash yantra. 

21. Yanti rij—Tho usturlab of tho Yunnnl or Arabian astronomy. 

25. Budlii yantra—A largo gnomon, tho shadow of which is observed when the sun is in 

the equinoctial. 

26. Jar kaliya yantram—To show altitude and ascensional difference. 

27. Ool yantra—To show tho motion of the planets, according to the Hindi divisions of 

tlie sphere. 

28. Kninti yantra—declination instrument. 

29. Jitul hajka yantri—For finding longitude, Ac. 

30. Bhugol yantra—Globe. 

31. Swayambahu yantra—A revolving disc, set turning by a stream of water, which flows 

by a siphon tube out of a vessel properly placed and dropped on to the cogs or teeth 
of the disc. A revolution is maintained at a certain rate, and by this means the 
time is ascertained after the machine having been once started at a known hour. 

32. Yukra darsans bhangi—A vessel showing tho reverse revolution of planets. 

The Jury Report of 1861 is as follows :— 

Jurors.— Colonel Maclagan, R. E. 

Major MacLeod Iunes, R. E., V. C. 

Kunhya Lall, Executive Eugineer. 

A. Neil ( Meteorological Suj»erintondont ) Nrporitr. 

The articles to be reported on were in tho Exhibition, contained in Section C. 
Those most worthy of notice are now described. , 

[ 10670 —7 ].— 1 Two Hydrometers, made of brass, exhibited by Goormook of 
Loodiaua, of ordinary form, and very rudely finished. 
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[ 10683 1«—Braa* tubular beaciwOompaaia, exhibited by J, D. Smiths t Esquire, of 
Madhopdr, and conitnicted Lo the B.iree Boob Cmint Workshops* Their fitting up wu 
roiiifb ami unfinished, but the instrument itself is tolerably well made, The jury 
awarded an Honorary Certificate. 

[ 10GS1 ],—ElDctro-Magnetiq Battery, of ordinary construction, but well finished, 
exhibited by Mr. W, Spent#, Sealkote. 

[ 10GS5 }—Clock, eeieulificuily and elaborately finished ( ori ginal coat Ks. 1,000 }, 
exhibited by Rajah Hurbuns 8high of Lah ore. 

This dock is madeto strike the hours and hair hour*, and shew* tlia diurnal 

position of the saw in tho ecliptic throughout the yoar, and ilia lunar million through- 

oat ilia month. It was constructed under tlie immediate management or Blunrut Rani 
Bobai, mthe lime «T Kunject Singh. Tba finUhmg ia in most a f it, ^ eiceedinslv 
gothb and very elaborate, The Jury awarded a 

[ 10tiS6-0fl2 ]■ Astrolabes, oiMhited bj the ]iaj,U, of Kapurthalln. Time 
.nslnmrenb. » «, aW obaolete, and there «em, nothing in the conatrnction of 
clher orthoae ezliibited worthy of Whig noted. A abort ddoniption of one of them .•ill 
anffiaa. In Hindi, lie inatnmiant in tailed Yantra Raj, in Arabic, CTataHSb On lie lack of 
Ihe dad Mitre in a moveable copper tul* attached to a flat narrow plate, oaeb end of which 
18 I" 1 ” 1 ® 1 - H - "' “"it™ >» divided into 3110°, and these again into fourth* bv a vertical 

aa.i trim,Verse lino, win. h internet eneb other at 11,e centre of the dial. In the front or 
anlenor id. of the dial the margin i. divided into GO ghariea-21 of the* being eqnal 

Inda Jb 'b ' , o' ? h “ n iu “’ 8 «l“l I-fc Within the »taior 

margin wb.rbuir.ueed, there m a moveable circle of 1,nun, attached to the centre of tlie dad 

eon , H m a "M ° f V s b ™ 1 « s 'S'ia of the zodiac are marked, each 
compartment being divided mto 15*, 

H<m J* '"'I*- tllC tube to Budl A Pflritiun that U, fl m™ of the m 

7 }*** th ™ u &' lt - tlie podtioD of tlie tube with inference lo the di*** ou the 

niurgin, counting from the inrnsvcr§o lino. Ascertain from the calendar in what skm of 

|“l on T, ,B T tl,er 7 th ^***"’ Brin « the aeerw to bear on tkl 

opfK#ftite tbo nroi^ °T*K ^ ,l ° d ?“ th ' tnuiav ™ then n*»fc the degree 

a I If he ZT *h n ° “ Ttie ***** on the po^or 

5? of Hie Jial should be traced on the flat plate on the anterior side. 

Bring the up and dogTW of the upper circle upon the pinto and mark aoaiti tha 
degree oppwite the projection of the t irele T\J J - * t , k 1 

mark, made oppo.it, the projection will he tire tmn'of.tdav ‘' 5D ,l10 *" 

«■-* -a*- w t.,o 

** lhe ~ f *""*■*“• 

The Jury awarded an Honorary Certificate. 

“f* 1 '* m " d '' ^ » workman ia the aerrice of the Maharajah of 

taa« An ™r n ml »‘ toAtd 10 !t - but ,loW -' the 

An ornamental w»tcr.„po„ialso attached, io which a short twisted gtam rod 
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is the water i tbti light etches the evinces of the spiral, tvfld ^ ilii* i* kept in motion 
produce* a giawnilff like the gUmmor of filing water. Workmaiubip toj creditable, 

(- ^)699, ]—A model of the Electric Telegraph apparatus, also made by 11 workman 
in the service of the M*W^i of Fatyala, neatlj fit.ished. 

The Jury award an Honorary Certificate. 

riOTOi_7 ].— A set of Surveying Instruments, made in the Rurkf WorUhopi, 

ntid oonaittang 1 of an Everest Level ( 20 inches ), levelling stnve*, telescopic 
tlJlse 0 r Spirit Bulba ; ground agates for Compaq Doodles, and hinall |wcM cum|ia»,. 
Exhibited by Major Alloa, They are all beautifully cooatrwM, the Everest i^vol 
especially so. 

The Jury awarded an Honorary Certificate. 
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CLASS XZXLVL 

S URG I CAL INSTRU MENTS. 

Native Surgery ist unfortunately in ;m extremely backward state, The operations 
known are very few and very rude. The implements are mostly so coarsely made, that it id 
wijjj^crful bnW any result Whatever can be effected with them. Fortunately, however, the 
unlives of the Punjab are extremely willing to profit by European art amt science in 
surgery, much mere than they are in the case of European mediohiea. They still cling 
desj^mtcly to tho ,-iptoded flUkcies of the old Greek school with its dry and moist, hot 
and cold* remedies. 

There tire no books on surgery worth reading. The art of surgery waft looked on 
with contempt, nnd was consigned to barbers and such like craft huiimi. A respectable 
physician hardly dared to attempt the practice of surgery, or he whs nicknamed * 1 baa-W.' 
Hakim Mubrnnad Islink, a physician of some note, who came to Lahore in tlio reign of 
Aldmgir {Aumngreb)* and entered the service of Hawaii Amiinat TCIrin, Sui addr of Lahore, 
turned bw attention to surgery, but wo* much derided in consequence, IFe had (wilt 
something about surgery from an Kalian iu the Nawib’s service, named Antun (Antonio)* 
M-.iliatm-d Uhl ik wrote « tttatise mi surgery, railed 11 TflofeWa Tdiakiya”.* Allh.. null it k 
-oie of the Ivst extant, it contains very little (hat in useful, Of several diseases, the cure 
of which is perfectly easy, he make* no mention, and declares some of them irremediable* 
Thus of stricture ufc the urethra lie says—" The cure of this disease is known to God 
only/' They iind only a rude idea of lithotomy, and nearly nlwaya killed their patients, 
although the native surgeons* who have learnt the operation in the European method, are, 
from their impassive and steady manipulation* particularly successful in it, The native 
operation for stone consisted in passing the finger into the rectum, #nd feeling for the uUma 
l ill by pressure it protruded so as to nrnke the exterior of the perineum bulge, the operator 
then, with a lancet nr razor, cut \ gash over the protrusion, taking kuj chnmc of what 
membranes or tisses he cut through, and pulled out the stone. It is needless to odd, that 
b many cases the laceration and injury of delicate structures was such that the patient 
did not survive. 

It was hardly possible to have a limb amputated* although the frequency of battled 
iu those days rendered it compulsory to make scrag attempt, I was quite unable to find 
■ny native wnrgoon who knew anything of amputation, Many told me that the* could 
«traet a bullet with a son of hook and forces, and that when a limb was shattered by 
sl„4 they would remove tho splinters of bone, and trim the ragged edges of the wound* 
and heal it Whenever amputation was nttempted, ibfi flesh lacing ctitj or the bono 
sawa through* (they generally however availed thenisekes of tho fracture of the bone by 
pulling out the splinters as before said,) and then hemorrhage was prevented by dipping 
the limb into melted resin or hot ghee 1 This agreeable method of dispensing with liga¬ 
ture of arte nes and su 1 1 j m atm , was occasionally practiced in the ease of criminals 

in the Sikh days, who had a finger or a limb amputated as a punishment. Nature seems 

, , ^'"^1 IMIUkiil[tt Wpy itf lilts haj» Ihmiti obliiridcW tent tci me h-r s*»4 f._ji „j j; h 

1 ■ '• «" nit wW nnt'^Ur*, il- r hvM.-»o m. nnmte-rcd (I. I TV £***“ 

i **<■ tu. ,v^J, h X3kS25Si,„’7 *f.™ * *.“*«*■ "’.'“ h "i"cr: 

■nUinm a pirruinf tbc intern Mittens si this volnac, ** 1 *“ r ' IKmtl1 lK " **l 
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to have gifted these people, as a compensation for their laek of knowledge, with a propor¬ 
tionately powerful rur metlicatrur, as regard* suffusion from vein*. Ac. It is uniformly 
noticed how much fewer vein* a native patient needs to have tied than an Europeaa. 

Dr. Farquhar told me that after the battle of ChilianwiU he was about to render 
assisUnee to a Sikh soldier who had l*een wounded in the leg by a cannon shot; ampu¬ 
tation was necessary. The man loudly protested, thinking he was U) be killed, but when 
he was paeified as regards his safety, he was again horrified by seeing, as he thought, 
no means of staying the bleeding, and cried out for the ' hot ghee’ wherein to dip tho 
stump. He was quite astonished at the use of a tourniquet and ligatures for tho 
arteries. The use of the hot ghee always incajiacitatod a man for work for several 
weeks, and even months afterwards, always producing a painful sore, with sloughiug, 
and not unfrequently mortification. No native surgeou will at tho present day attempt 
amputation. 

The different surgical oi>orations are performed by the following classes of i>eople:— 

(l.) ‘ Shikasta-band’.—These men reduce dislocations, and attend to fractures. 

They have no apparatus of any sort. They reduce dislocations by the application of force, 
aud apply stout bandakgea. They are, however, tolerably skilful at reducing simple disloca¬ 
tions, and frequently effect considerable relief to the patieut by their system of rubbing, 
palling, and manipulating the muscles in cases of straining. The people who jierform these 
operations arc often * Kamiingars’ or l>ow makers, and also wrestlers. 

(2 ) Baujfras or oculists.—Tlie most remarkable operation is that for cataract, in 
which in spite of their rude apparatus, they are very fairly successful. As far as I am 
a.ar,-' their operation U alway. for Jepramon. For umlTUmonta the; hare a Tor; .mall 
lancet! which eon.'ut. of a *hort haudlo, wound round with »dk, and ciln »Uag the trail. 

gular point of a blade thus IlflllllM 


This is used for incising the cornea. 

They have also a probe of steel, but more often the probe (‘ su£* ) U replaced 
» , lamr fine white thorns of the Acacia. The younger trees have very long 

Yfiudv pointed thorns, which have a beautiful white siliceous coating, and certainly 
and fin* b 1 . t| steel wor fc m*,!,, by an ordinary workman. 

..Ifer a ."toother an r ^"Itc L two hooked in..n, m..„u r t.indi -). „„ 0 

Slher Z k'. made’of «>pp«r, tho other of .lead, and much more .lender nnd finol; paitfed, 

and also a blunt probe. 






The probe or thorn i. mred in 0 |wration« where they .imply puncture the cornea 
and drpre* the catonict. In other cam.-, they make an tneiaion w.lh tho lancet (in lieu ot 
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tlit Boer's knife of modem ioignj) r ami then introduce the copper hoot to ojtu » 
passage for the depressing instrument: the smaller hook being used in depressing the 
film if it raunot be removed bj the probe alone. A small ra*or (lashtra) is among the 
iuntt ! nnents of these practitioners. The Ban] lira b occasionally brand the temples, with ft 
view to strengthen the sight and prevent, blindness. 

(3.) Jiirdh.—This term is, perhaps, a more generic word for ' surgeon, 1 than indica¬ 
tive of a special cUisa, All Operations, however, such aa bleeding with Uncfts, lancing of 
tumours, swellings, treatment of hemorrhoids, extraction of teeth, in done by the jarnU. 
His instruments will now lie described, Jn the Lahore Museum there is a case of mother- 
of-peorl and steel containing a series of implements inserted through holes in a plate which 
htopa tho mouth j this loots more like a lady's wort case for scissors, crochet hooks, &c. p 
than a Hurgeotfa box, but in it the tools arc better made. Them is an attempt at polishing, t 
and the various knives, dte, f arc made to screw into handles* 

The iKind instruments are as follow:— 

14 Sanui".— A rude pair of iron square pointed pincers, one handle of which is hooked 
at the end. Tit is frightful apparatus is for drawing teeth, 
f J Nahcmi'*.— A thin iron blade, with a sharp slanting edge or point, used for lancing the 
gum* previous to extracting a tooth. Some rather broader bioded 
u nahernas 1 ' arc used for paring nails, and cbiropodic operations. 



" Palri 1I — A hone for sharpening instruments. 

M Chamuta ” is a leather strop for the Paine purpose. 

tf Mockau* +l —Tweezers, 

11 Usbtra "—Smalt razors, used cither for shaving any part to be operated on, or else for 
making a deeper incision or gash than the lancets ( nnahtar ) will make. 

“Toki"— A small hook, the point of which is flattened at the sides and sharpened. The 
stem being flexible, it in placed id position, and being drawn back, \ s let go and 
strikes smartly on the place, which U punctured by the sharp edge. It is used 
for opening veins hi the forehead* 

*' Mikraz "'—Pointed scissors* 


11 Noshtar " (fnsd-ki)— Lancets for bleeding* 

Heedles and thread ; Bandages, Ac. 

*' Zambur and Zambiiri ”—Forceps of sizes* 

** Ihastur"-—A sort of syringe used in administering an enema. 
Sini and Si I hi + '—Frolx-s. 


u Piehkari sn/nk ”~-A syringe for injecting remedies in urinary complaints. 

For bleeding and cupping they have the following:_ 

The uoe either a hum* or an earthen cup called * rummi f , or a hollow vessel called 
tumUya " r 1 ImpF ■ 1* ben they apply the horn after cutting the vein, they apply tho 

-- t/ ;L i S ;r ,jl “* dmW in ilw WUl - thu " ^kaustkg the air and cami- 

uig he blood to flow and tdl Hie; vacuum; or else they prick the akm over with a lancet 
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„,„1 u,cn apply the earthen pot whirl. U hotted, ao that the air on cooling may contract 
au<l a vacuum bo formed, to fill which the blood will exude. 

In acme oa«o. they merely with to eicito a tumour or boil, and they heat tho 
tumhiya” or kuppi and tie it tight u»er tho place, which caures it to ruo and swell, or to 

suppurate# 

When Weeding hr venesection U being done, the surgeon give, the patient a short 
round stick or •• latti ”, which ho is cvpected to keep twirling with his hand, thus keeping 
up circulation by the motion. 

The case alluded to, contained a small saw ( *ri), and a 14 pocli *\ an iron w»ro 
terminating in a spiral like a small cork-screw, used for worming out foreign matter from 
the ear or from a wound In the Montgomery collection a looking glare wa. added to 
these articles, and tho whole enclosod in a leather case called nmhj.nl . 

(4.) Oagras—These people are solely occupied in the application of leeches 

(‘jok’). 

r> 1 4 Madiri 4 _Those people cure tho bites of snakes and animals, not by surgi- 

«d or medical means, hut by spells, incantations, and charms. These are invariably n*or- 
ted to by tho |>eople in cases of snake bite ! 

« K»n madras Ear surgeons. These men occupy themselves with the treatment 
of ear-ache, and with removing obatrnction. in the The nre of a syrmgo w un- 

know.. Their favorite remedy for oar-ache is the mtroduction of a little aweet oil. 

Tliev .me a pair of forceps. “ chim.a,”-a broml pointed l.robe for 

^ v i u m.i n«t: waili " a blunt probe, 44 gol-nok- wall. — and a 

foreign matter, and called. 44 silai an* nok-wali, a di ^ I «_* 

probe for inserting cotton wool for cleaning the passage I * 

The paring of nails, removal of corns, and other work of the chiropodist, - done by 

the barber, “tajim” or “nai.” ✓ 

„ . .. fcw operations in which the surgoons of the country 

I must bore mention one of i 1^^ ^ ^ doiicriU< the other that I 

are eminently anccereful. Om. „ - m ratorin|( the nore. Jealous hu.- 

allude to, is the work of the H K cutting off the nose 

bands bite or cut off the point of t m o '' ( j AV!< <pi»o annexed plate, copied 

seems also to have been m»d “^ {^precr*. ' The patient is laid down, ami the surgeon, 
from a native dvawmg, will show the | r. 1 tnint , u l ar hit of akin from 

with a lancet, or ra.her with a small ^^^^“ J.nighlly twirtajuat at the 
the forehead,* which he ‘urn. ^ ^ ^ (ho ri( ,|, t .idooftlie akin in front; he 

junction of the nose wit. ’ , dcjteK>u , manipulation mol working drawn 

lav. this down over the nore, and having hy dcitevou. « lh<> 

down the remainder of the original cartilage so“ ^ J treatment 

•kin over the wliele. and fives it hy .trips of pins , 1 U , fli,,, are quaintly. but 

of U.e healing aurface and ‘ U * ^‘‘^J^^mplel^nU the “ Khaugar," nae are 

Tra^hTceTa ld”e tr rewing, and one 0 *two Uxil. for smoothing dowutimriiUK 


• The dun is Ukca from the forehead, and never I believe from the 












Tliciitf are all flit classes of pe oplo which make !hiv pretence to be surgeons, The 
practice or obstetric art in any form is unknown ; mid w ives ftr dais attend, if necessary 
i'Ui are nimble to render any assistance Uiynud what their hands can afford* It is needless 
(o remark that they arc utterly ignorant. In the list of drug* of tbe first volume will t«J 
scr'iL various remedies given to women before and after eluld*birt.k. It is to be retimrkd, 
however, that especially among the lower orders of the Agricultural population, east* -of 
difficult parturition or birth appear to be eomparatirely rare. Should such a ease occur* 
iin- lile os the child or the mothtir, or both, iw in variably sacrificed through ignorance of 
aiiv proper treatment. 

Under this chapter, T iiiAy mention that veterinary surgery is no better understood 
than that applied to the human frame. Thu T5ci.fi r or Salotri has a, few lancets for bleed¬ 
ing and some tjondages : branding with a hot iron is a favorite remedy for most disostsea 
in ait tic. The pious Hindu will t \ q t touch the sacred animal himself, letting it die rather, 
he performs the operation however, by a MiiafltihnAn, and it is all right ! 

T may take this opportunity of including a notice of the Bhufm or cat-borer 
Every native woman considers it necessary to have the ears Iwred, and soim* tinies not odv 
nue hole but many art* made, to admit of nil the mass of balls, bala-s, mtirliis, Ac., Ac 
that are fashionable to wear. * 

Tiie fthatrns tools are as follows i— 

Hurki-a stout zinc wire bent round as to form a nearly complete circle, the 
tw > points art* sharpened. One of these points is forced though the lobe of the year, 
and the ring drawn though and left there till the wound, which is a severe one, heals! 
Wlirn the murid has done its work, a H bunda,” or second riuc ring, thicker than the 
murki, is inserted to enlarge the hole. The bnnda has also a small weight hanging 
fr.un it, so os to pull dawn the ear and ensure the hole being made. I am "told 
thui the operations necessary to gratify the hideous vanity of wearing dtatera of car* 
rings are w painful, that women sit in the house for days crying with, pain, and the 
wounds do nut heal for three months tomettumg. 

I append the .Tun Report in tic collection of 18G4. which shows also ho whir European 
instrumental arc imitated by native workman (see also the class l * Cutlesv/ 1 ) 


HE PORT OF THE JURY ON SURGICAL INSTRUMENTS, 

Jnron t — 


Or, Farqithar, 
Ur. Penny, 
l>r* Dallas. 


Dr* Thom* 

S, A, Surgeon Rfcheem Khan, 
Ur. J, B. Striven, Reporter. 


TIoj Districts exhibiting articles nre\ Knngrn, llooshvarporo, Sealkote, Lahore, 
Shahpur anil Goojranwaln. Beside* ilnwe, articles are in eluded m the catalogue from 
A mil tau r and but have not coiiin to hand. 


bobDK f'Sfc'S SE &t l ™* ° f b«twoM practice of 
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lst.- 
2 ad.* 
3rd.- 
4th.- 


5th.— 


Gth.— 


7th.- 

8th.- 

Oth.- 

10th 

11th 


Thu collections reported on arc eleven in number, ru: 

A rudely constructed rarer and lancet sent up by the Local Exhibition Committee 

at Kangra. ^ # 

-A set of throe ivory handled vaccine lancets, exhibited by Dr. Aitchmon of 

Hooahvarpore. , . _ ..... 

-A similar set of lancet, with horn handles, also exhibited by Dr. Aitchuon 

of Hooahvarpore. , , - 

-A case of Lithotomy instruments. These are of the lrind commonly provided for 

hospitals in India.' They are not of the newest or best pattern but their finish is 
‘j in fact equal to that of the instruments usually supplied to Medial DepAts 
ftomEnoland. Thcv are highly creditable to native artificers, and the jury think 

tr^“i^St:rnio.^t r « f 

The jury consider this caso deserving of a prixe of Es 10. .The exhibitor is Mr. 

« case of instruments for extracting teeth. The key and gum lancet in this case 
m to lie verr good. The forceps and elevator ure made after a |attcrn not much 
used in the pr^-nt day, and certainly not to be recommended, neverthi le-the fim.li 
S: excellent, and the jury recommend a prixe of Ks. 10. The exhibitor . Mr. 
Spenoeof Sealkote. 

-An ab*ee«s lancet ; and ... , 

-A bleeding lancet, both by Mr. Spence. The* two instrument, are well polished, 

sharp, and apparently of good quality. 

-A case of ru»rs and other instruments used by the Native barber surgeon.: the* 

belong to tbo Lahore Museum. - 

-A lancet and probes used by native Surgeon, in the operation for depression of 

cataract, exhibited by Dr. Henderson of Shahpore. 

-Two rudely made bleeding lancet* and a gum lancet, from the dminct of Gooj a - 

walla: the name of the exhibitor ia not given. 


The prizes above recommended are as follows: 


No. 

Article. 

District 

Exhibitor. 

Prize. 

10713 

Lithotomy case. 

Sealkote. 

Mr. W. Spence. 

Ita. 20. 




Do. 

Its. 10. 

10714 

Midwifery case. 

U 






Do 

Its. 10. 

10715 

Dental Instruments. 

19 
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CLASS XXVI. 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS* 

The musicians of the Punjab, whether Hindu or Mussulman, uw ilLe Hindu system 
del usively, The Arabic system of rntuie Ib not known. 

It would bo impossible for utc to givo under this CIevsw any account of tlie musical 
«y*fe?ij+ 1 have only describe the musical instruments in use as one of the brunches of 
mechanical □lUTuifacloro. 

I may however mid a feiv words in profeoe to a descriptive list of mmurid icist ru- 
Bfloata, and explain aa much of the system of DOlntttQj tuning and melody, as will render 
what follows Intelligible. 

Tlio musicians who accompany regular mtcli players.* are always Mussulman* of 
the caste of Mir or Mimsi ( barbers and astrologers Ac, ) and are cilted 11 Dtlm this 
term ia not however considered eompliinentory, and would he a positive insult if addressed 
to any one else. The Dorns use only a u Jiarnugt *' a sort of fiddle, a pair of little Im. j 11s or 
small cymbals, and a drum ; but at more olnlwrate linntehes, in the houses of the wealthy, 
I have seen other instrument# in trod need + Some classes of Hindu# perform as nautcli 
dancers, and accompany them with music, such persona are culled fthdhdri. Professional 
plavert on the tumbura ( a sort of guitar ) aro called “ Knlafiwat M ; those on the bln, aro 
* Biii-bai.” Amateur musiciana are called u atai," whatever Instrument they prefer. 

I should note that music ia strictly Forbidden to Mussulmans, excepting only a 
drum called 11 fiaf. " at marriages or ceremonies, and then apparently only for the purpose 
of publicity or proclamation of the event. It is needless to say that this prohibition is 
little attended to ; end a* early a# the reign of Kai Kahfid ( 12S5 A- 1». ) one Amir 
Kliisro, in spite of the prohibition, introduced the guitar known as the “ tunbdn/ 1 which 
accompanies the voice \ and this lias ever wince been a nsy popular instrument. Amateur 
musician* are rare, and professional ones are looked on with a sort of contempt, liko 
EUFgtioni. 

The Hindu system of music docs not appear to l*> very different from our own, 
at least as regards the division of the uflale or gamut. The octavo, with seven full tones, 
(the eighth being a rep tit ion of the first ) is recognized, and called 1 mptag." Insioul 
of the letters of the alphabet C, 3>. E. or tlie notation do, re, ini, tlio note* are named— 

j Do—Khmrj, 

He—Rikab. 

Mi—Gaud bar. 

Fa—Mndhnm. 

Sol—Pancbdun ( 1 the fifth ’ ) or dominatit. 

La — Dewat* 

Si—Nikidh. 

( Do—Khnrj—Again, &c w 


• This v&Ttl is now alme-a i LalxLnUiicil & A Ll match . 11 
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Subdivision of tones ( 1 aur f ) are recognized, and a half tone is railed u tnurdihan. 1 
Tbo quarter tone is r^ogtaiited, Had l»th half aiul quarter tones are «uUy produced, even 
on tha totted nihtrnmenU. l.y putting the siring to on* uda of the tot, "hkh °f 
tightens it Rlightlj, and raises the tone. In tv " «!>*«« thaie are 21 infirehlmns or. t d>< 
divisions, ns will be see n by dividing tine Main into fractions of tones w t L.L%, 
C### D ' &c ‘ 

Tlio term * ras ' is used apparently os our * base 14 dirg 151 as tenor; and u ptdutt 
os treble, 

I «houia reraari Hint the iuatruincnl* are luted to a convenient (.itch to the voice, 
or to about half a toao lower than our full concert pitch. To tune au msUuiaeat to 
* eur karna/’ 

I will now proceed to a description, of lho instruments in use. 
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DIVISION I. 

STRINGED INSTRUMENTS. 

The moat flworita of these appear to be tlio Tarjftties of guitar. 

Whto these have more tbuu one siring, it will be mvjtri&bly found that only one 
etrmtf u designed to be fingered ; the others, remaining ad open string* and fenu the 
°° minon chord of 0 uul J or t which is played a* an unvarying drone or accompaniment 
with the thumb, and while the ■' chanterelle M or melody string ia struck with the finger, 
w lut h is generally armed with a skeleton thimble made of iron or *t$el wire and called 
“ Ttl[),k> inrtnmieuta which have frets ( sundri ) have them moteaWe, an it h 

the mvariable pmetise to set the frets according to the rag or melody to he performed, and 
there are certain set tunes appropriate to the different hours of clay or evening. 

061 , [ ] t -T Limb fim This guitar hfi^i only four strings, and no frets. It in 

il ™7 fmnta instrument, and accompanies thereioe. The tambfira Ls called “ ehherwala T| 
r '-> N iiraotupunier” m it is shaken ( ehherun ) or twanged to the tow* The strings 
- onswt of li madhiun M or first string, which given the molodv ; and three others form the 

" " r ' "T’ *?* * ,Xtav " «* firth * Tho Utnbma is a largo guitar, will, a largo 
hollow body made at a gourd, faced with wxwd, and with a long stem or handle. It carries 

r.mr strings, one of brass and three of Iron wire : the strings ore much thicker than those 
ol the BJtar ” ( which follows ), One string given the melody, and the other* the base 
or drouo, but BStmlly the instrument being ti*ed to accompany the voice, the change* of 
tone m the first string are few. 

,. . 86 ^7^ ' ' SiW Tlll,re lre se''™ 1 liuOi, all of tlic varieties of guitar, to 

will,’I wort the name lias a clear affinity. In form these instruments are not ineleuant. 

, Iwlf is gntir,] sliajM'd, and cuceodtoglj bulging; in fart conamtiiLg of the half or section 
of ii laryw Rouril, with a Hut face.llie shoulder sloping o|T into the long wooden handle: the 

T'1 T W '. riW Th0 W» «fte» prettily and elaborately 

inliUd with ivory or elae pointed in gold and colore and wrniabed. The varieties of 

.. T if"! 1 * 3 .'* 5 th( ' “ “"H™ Sitir, '* 0lu « charsalt Sitflr," and tlio 

, ir f'“ r - , fo ™ of " Sitar ■■ ia called “Madham”. This ia the ins- 

inUnl'tori ’ A “' V E1,i3r0 “ ‘ L ° Iti S" * Kuhdd, an already 

with a thin ^e fateITof t bC>lI * : '"' ’ or ^wplj coneave, but faced 

“ - »*■ *rr« ^ “ ■K'r £jrsva: 

P*i^Ptvper for the ” rag-’or music to bo pnrfcmod, as 
The frets are 10 to number, that is, prepared to produce on the first -trine two 

— .w* JSjaStti W 

The Sitirh^ commonly five strings, but sometimes «*. The first string culled 

madhain, i, ntthm sted wire, obtained feral DuOti or ,1 \ St 

imd the third of steel wirv other# nry two of brass. 










































<tro4 that orjlj oor 


• at rock with tint finjfrr, 


i\ «T« ' «4 * . m*r ; J^wr niDrmblc, u it I, 

* *>' ’ r »*r *V‘ l»> Ijr to be j<rfoniws3. and 

*(ro>„«, and no {rota. It 21 . 

r “’ »•«' '• *r »« .Until* rote*. Tho atm,*s 

' 1 '••»! * nrH -».* »* . , k ud three ..thorn foru» <1* 

I V . » large guitar, with a bu* 

^ • * « »*h thicker than tboim 

*’ r ’ ?v fcj tho Tuiee, Uto change- of 





f, w 1 -•> 'UttnimonU are not inelegant. 

f 1 1 "■ «* ‘tw often prcttfle and eintKrjretfcljr 

?*■*•* 7 r** 1 * "*a «'■*«* 4 n.. r.ririk.rf 

: *: v '.':/r Jr* i * 4 ***>•* 1 *»• — *•*..•• u* • •**** kuc ».i 

i .vcnu, fora « • tttft ? J, „| W .« MMttMfb-'. TbU k tb« tow 










Th» amu rn»*nh h« *m*tto*. , Tto to. , ^ik.l 

Hf" • - -• • * •.*v , 
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The three last mv the drone of ecrom|*aying, aa« 1 alway. o|wn, strings. l-'iiig tuned 
to the key note, fifth or * iwnchma/ an.) the lover octave of the key note ; if there are 
sit itnnft, the key note t» duvlilnl in unison i if seven, the third ia given aa well aa the fifth, 
thus giving the whole chord. 

863 —*• Chirgah 8it4r,** is like the Madhain, has four strings, and no frets, but per¬ 
manent marks on the handle indicating the position of the fingering. 

864 —• Tarhdir 8iUr, M or flympatbetir SitAr.ha* the handle slightly non care, and 
under the frets and under the plaving wire* a set of re nr thin eleel wirae are extended, 
tuned to the adding note, of the gamut The pegs vhieh hold times string, are at 
the sides of the handle, those holding the playing strings at the bend. I*e Urh are 
ptmdv sympathetic .triage, vibrating and producing a shrill twang ia unison, mid by 
avia pathv with the coriwpondiog note struek oa the nppsr strings The almuvn of 
tile Svinpatbetic Pianoforte of modem time- will perhaps Its s«q*cis«d to not. so very 
aaneat a recognition of the priaoiple. Hie * Urb * string. N'l**' * me to W tuned rather 
fUt Of Um true tone, which produce, a greater twang. Mid there U always «ue tone Mow the 

keynote. Thua, s«pp«M the first siring. of the drone string, is tuned to C. £=5= 

then the lowest of the “ Urb ” string, will In Uned U the B below and so ^ 

on, upwards. 

665 Tb. o.d rn.trrnn.nt of Ifci. d—- » It ..f o 

Ions boll.. >-T n, k« U—rd. 5.1 obo«. Uni I™ «*» ^ "* * 

. u ,port~l .1 .ilh.*r ..J by . Ur*. *oord. Tb. form ..II t» m.r. r~d.l, n.d.r.lm-1 

front the plate .. . 

Tb. - Wo » » tb. I^t rnmodio* of dl tb. .truvml lo.tn.ot.ot. |4., J bjr of 

the fingers and the ** mierib " or wire gUMd. ... 

It h- .i, .triogm «.l -orod.1. ft*, tb. »rd .Inn* .b^b m ploy^ -.Ik 

tb. fr*. i. mIM ■ Uj •• Tb. otSr dt uri.*. or. urtm* *< «>•• *>• 

m> m. «,. w. room for th. ploy of lb. «o*.r Tl.. —ml u.d Ib.rJ u. of .l~l ««. 
tb. (north of bra., tb. fifth of *d, ood lb. .ntb of .l«l dm., hot oitb bo. btoo. otro 
votled n|es it- Tliis string is called " lan. 

They are tuned thue— 

fM 

O aitore. 

O. octave hel«w. 

c octave Mow the second string. 

Tb. Wo bo. dm. tb. ■rmpolb.lic .Iriog. edlml - Urb.” mb.-. mr~. ir» oo lb. 
»4» of tb. boudl. Tb.r or. urn. m oumbor,—tbd ia, ..yht oou. of lb. xo*».t «d no* 
■do- , tbo. tb. OMoad drioif of tb. u H »r ml Mod loo-l to • m.ddl. C" klmjj — 
b. bnt 0 . 1 . of U.. urb 0.11 W B omturd, tb. momd C ooi«~l. curr-pr-dro, u. tb. 
ecoad string above, and So on up Uio scale. 

The bin i. frequeotlv ma-le of a very large sim with 1 ^portm«ately stout win* 
od.lUymprodm. okmd mood: it i. omd OK*, for io-trommyd mom. tb„ m*«. 
lb. .ok., it 10 oot W br cwofumd wilb o m—t of p»pr dm. collml Id. 


2nd. —Khaij 
Jlrd — Khan 
4th —Pancuam 
fith.~Ma.lham 
6«b.—lasru 


unison. 
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860 — flaWfi.— Is an instrument much u«d in hue luiuw lltlc! m Hindustan, but 
not in tin; Funjak It Iiua his strings* and * long handle about three feet long, Tbtf 
strings art: attached to screws iu the broad !u'a4 of the handle- ami in a paeulkt 

maim er, which will be understood from the figure? in the amiest-d pbUe- 

I have now only to add a feiv instruments, which art 1 liurdly fit to be called tmdru* 
ill all, being rude nud niunihidil sounding giiiim** fitted with cml\ one ur two 
itriui'w, nud capable only of affording n sort of uccompan i merit to the voice* 0uch are 
generally used by fakirs and wandering singers* 

867- — L Klitg ,"— A rude instrument, deriving its muffle from the twanging shrill 
noiee it in a key. It tidmhii of a single wire htretebeJ over two small L ridged resting at 
either end ut a slick or bamboo, which jmsises through a xnml! half gourd at either end* 
like our banket stick ; the face of the gourd is led open { fig. 1. ) 

This instrument ir> used by limb man beggars when ihugim* for alms, Av. 

800*—" l-ifc fifrei.' 1 —This is ;t rude instrument with one string, for ireeotnpuuyiiig 
the voice, and used by fakirs uoinetimeH; idsoioTcoinpii.Ldcd with the ‘karLid" or h bones*” 
It consist* of a lung bate boo handle with it small rin-ulur IkkIj made of half a gourd, and 
w iih parch me nt strained ever the front* on this is a nnuli bridge over which the brum 
wire pusses. The wire is secured iu the end of the birtuhoo projecting slightly through 
and beyond the laxly * A large wooden peg or screw at the end of the handle enables the 
player to adjust the ton.,' of the string. 

860 Lhtirtary. — Played with it wooden stick or plectrum, ( ( iawa. 1 or juLa ), 
whid, is a thin piece of wood shaped us (fig* 4.) The ehirtaru is shown in (fig, 2.) It bus 
four string** three of steel and one of brans wire. An instrument I etaw of this name at 
Helhi, had only two strings, ami wiw played with a bow like the J Ktunfi^eh 1 ( fig, H, ) 

870 “ 3nr‘>fl, also called hahsb, fraiu Bdotioo, This iusLnmient is mostly used 
by Kabulis and in IQuwasuu, and so is found in our frontier diHtriHs One specimen in ihe 
collection of 1804 was descried <ue *' rabAb.” The instruniont, which is mtber elegantly 
shaped, is figured in the plate The great depth of the body, a* shewn in ( be side view is 
remarkable. The body and a part of the handle, ( im far us the fret mark* ) are hollow* 
and made of 1 tiin 1 or * sln'dium ' wood* 


Tin handle and body m far ins the central Knd ,>r waist, are freed with wood, and 
the rent of the body with parchment. There ate six catgut strings which are plnycd on 
wi!ls (lie ‘jawm Like the hat described instrument* These strings pusa over a small 
W "*km bridge on the parchment, and are secured to a piece of leather, which U fixed to 
the bolt. hi of the instrument, and has the end xpljt into tugs toowhrme of which u string 
end ix i.ixtcued off. There are also live sympathetic brass wires. ( turb ) which jikss into 
ihf hollow Ixidr of the handle through small holes made for the purjwjsc, mid are wound 
On m't-wii tiie liiiiiilli'* of which project n( the side. 

Hi" fialmli culled " hah&b B.marsi Benares rahib — h an instrument with a bow. 


!*«.• wit ««i cuiiaL-it* oftkn-c -Lrui^d iuairumeiib, wliitdi im-laved with Hid 
finder, ur w.Ui .niull ,11. t« ,.r l.aluluom Tli.-ao iiutrunwnt* i„, duuld Kuinn-.ua .iriviiiidly 
t., *»«gp \ vsmi, U»a.l awt Hav,* c lu.rt „UM. I lave Wu imumsd bio 

" , ™ 1 1 lUu i ewnwjHwl Witli ilu> Ouleiiuer aad Pulterv u f aockut 

wrilcn* * 
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Of tlm*e iiwtmtiieiita, nnly one vii»u m the Miwiuh ol Lahore, in l »t‘ i 11 

ranjftJv the other* are obsolete. 

Sfx.—' F * K'inun* "—This is the psaltery or «ort of harp. It eomiwt* c>t * 
fmiae shaped na in figure (J. The wiring?, which are sieel, are twenty-tliree in number. to 
include three whole octaves : they are filed l>y nioveablu screws at the upper enJ. 11 difTena 
from our burp in principle of cvosl ruction, inasmuch a* the siring* which are filed to the 
founding board, are thence rained, not diaguiuJIy upwards to the rurred tipi^er ^ lu, p 
horilootidlv to iv beam oppoaile the bounding hoard There ore -* tftringa 

873- - w Kanttru ’'—This instrument consist* ol a hollow and flat sounding 
mnde of tun wood. and of an oblong *ba|*\ supported partly on u hollow square hos r and 
jjartlv hr two tre^avd leg* or rests. The specimen 1 dcacrilie from was al<nit inches 
long and H broad. In the ttp^r part ( the end opposite the hoi) the screws for li'd hng 
the wires are flied upright end perpendicular to the fax of the sinindiup hoard ; the 
string*. twentv two in number ( 3 octaves ) are of steel wire, mnl of equal Ui^th, tho 
requisite iidj m-'i nwat ns to length Wing attained by tliu wire* passing orer or rather 
through some ivory peg? arranged diag onally across the board. 

The instrument is played with the finger und * mixrab/ Ii is tuned Jrcnn one note 
below the toy note* and then regularly up ihe nl>< Hj full tone*. 


We now conic to the stringed IhetrunionU, which are played with a how ( gn* or 
kumsloi ). There ore several Yarictie* ; the m -t p re i curious is the — 

g73 L _«■ xtfljt 11 —A long handled instrument, of which the body is in tho form of a 

peacock, whence tho name. The upper part of the body is covered with strained parch¬ 
ment and the lower part highly colored, gilt and varnished to resemble a peacock. Th» 

ciirhnit iustruniont is figured in the plum annexed- The handle, which ii very lotjg. m 
holl jw. but hired with a thin slip or tun wood U carries sixteen moveable brass freU. 
Along the left side or the keyboard or handle, m small bar of wood U attached, which 
carries sixteen pegs, which hold sixteen sympathetic stool string* ‘tarb. " which are 
armagud slightly diagonally, *e aa to come down to the bridge of the instrument, which 
supports the four renin string*on the upper edge, and the sixteen “ tnrh " string through 
mUxm small boles in the centre of it. The four strings are arranged os usual : one alone at 
the right Rid*, which is, hang,si by fingering to produce the melody; the other three tuned 
to the kev note, fifth and mtare form the basa or drone accompaniment : the four smug* 
are nude* the first three of «tM r the fourth ofbnum wire. All ore of equal length and 
attached to four large peg*, two in front and two at the ride of the extreme cad of tho 
handle, hut as tho second string produces a shriller tone than could be got by haring the 
Ml length and tightening the screw, it is shortened W a small i*ory p*g tbrengh which it 
passe*, just below the filth fret. The inrinnttont which I have baud played with consider¬ 
able skill, is pi a red with n Iww fitted with a n ntuVr of hi ark horse hair?, and stiffened with 
rerin { hirom ) ; the hairs of the hew are not arranged flat a* its an European «olm bow r 
but in a hunch, with a pure of wood at one end, which can be adjusted to tighten the 
hairs. ’When once set right they ore tied down with string, Ijh 1 re I cing uo screw 
arrangement ns in the European bow. 
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®74- Sfo’iutji Is the common fiddle used br all the nautch (Javen. It hiua 
thick short handle, almost as broad os the body, and is like it, hollow. The body is also 

hollow, and faced with parchment ; it m chamfered or pared away at the sides towards the 
middle. The strings are of catgut, four in number, and attached to screws with large knobs 
fixed iu tho handle, two iu front and two at the sides- There are also eleven or thirteen 
brass wire tarb or sympathetic strings, which are fixed to screws or pegs arranged 
in two rows; these pass through the body of the handle aud project at the side. The end of 
the wires are introduced through small holes in the surface. The sound of this instrument 
is very harsh and disagreeable. The first strings aud the second, in order to shorten tho 
length, restou a snail bridge near the tightening screw, called “ £r " or “ pilak ;*’ the 
third rests on a tag of tightly wound silk, possibly to deaden the sound : this tag, which 
can Ih; pulled under the striug at idensitre, is called “ butti,** The curious shape of the 
head aud handle will be seen in the plate. 

Another instrument wus described to me as in use in Pattiala, as the Chfcng, ( fig, 
7 ). I have some misgivings that this is either the same as Sarauda, or only a variety. I 
hnTe not been able to procure a »[>ecimen, but am told that it is at once recognised l*v tho 
body being iu the shape of a kite (patang.) The body is made of wood, and the upper j«art 
is hollow and open, the lower |wrt is covered with parchment and carries the bridge. There 
are five strings attached to sc*rows placed thus ; 
in the handle, and also eleven sympathetic strings, 
which arc* attached at. tho side. The instrument 
is played with the “ gnxi " or bow. 

870.-*“ Tid " or “ TuJ." This is a much ruder instrument than a»v of the forego- 
ing Its body is of roughly cut deodar wood, *ha{»ed as in fig. 8, the n P {>er part being 
hollow, the lower covered w.th parchment; it has four strings, three of steel wire, and tho 
fourth of thick twisted copper wire, and is played with a rude how. This instrument 
is only to he found in villages, and is said to be much used in Mirwar. 

876 Dotira."- An instrument called dotora.but having however fonr strings, is 

not unlike m shape to the Chartara, but has a short thick handle like a saraugi. 

Gk'Mra— is the fakir fiddle. It is represented in fig. 0. The three strings 
are made of bunches of block horse hair, and there are five synt{uiLhetic strings. The handle 
is covered with wood and is hollow, the lower part of the body is covered with parchment. 

878.—“ KamamclC is a sort of large fiddle, twice the sue of a 4 sarangi, ** and 
used mostly by Kashmiris ( fig. 3.) 

Before passing on to the wind instruments, I should mention that the manufacture 
of stringed instrument* i* a spocmlty of one olasa of workmen ‘ Khatamband * ; they 
nev«*r make drums or pipes of anv sort. 

Their tools are like those of ordinary carpenters, hut capable of doing smaller and 
„ r ‘ rk ,\ T hAT0 * he “ “ or » » *° rae *»w», a •• chosA“ or long thin rasp, 

f • r ' Or,>0r,N ^ a in >yiin-tAri*h,'’ or gouge or scoop to make the hollow 

handles Of instruments with ; a “ nSmgira M or half round file; a «• kanossi ” or two edged 

till! - T ‘‘,. ,ro00th " n,t ; a " #Rthri " “ ‘‘haurnsi " ( small cJtisel ) ; “ samii” 
*"* r lA : or. compasses, and a “Karma,’* to bore holes. The wood used U 
in vana d, tun, which is tolerably hard, does not split, has no resin or oU, polishes well, 
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and not liable to insects or to decay. The dry siiell of the gnitgotud (Qttfurbiin ntariota) 
and Lrt^rtJdria ( the battle gourd ) are in r«|»t for the of nil sorts of sitArSj 

bins Ac.; ivory id required for Inlaying and for the bridges ( glioti or inrdhan ) oi the 
iUHtruiuemu, 


DIVISION IT* 

WIND 1 NSTJtt J M ENTS, 

TTurne are not so numerous ns the nf.ringed iiutniti^nlji, nor are they mmrtionly 
tised. cifflpt perhaps the bnnsri or flute, Mid ti sf'rt of flageolet; snake charmers carry tho 
bln," nnd trumpets are used in heathen worship. 

The following is a list: — 

079, — 4 * Ba**ri ”—A flute or fife with four holes, made of bamboo. 

800.—'■ jVkri " in a straight pi|jc somewhat similar, 

081, — (l jtfjr&oja"—A sort of flageolet ftljtn made of bamboo, baa seven holei, 
iHr slightly funnal-Bbaped> and played either singly or with two in the mouth fit oruie. 

0^2.—’* SrtruA "•—Tiilgarly called M tutf ”— A wooden tube with n triirn[»et shaped 
tud, In fuel a sort of clarionet. 


883.— tx Nniri r ' —A flageolet played by Kashmiris, very tike the In*I- named. 

gS4.^*' Bin**— Thia instrument eouaista of n double flageolet, fitted to a hollow 
and narrow necked gourd. It is figured in the imiieied plate. It in principally [iloytd by 
snake charmers. 

8fi5, — 4 ‘ SSbiriffle," —From the Bnnnoo hills, and also to he met with in x-tlier hill 
places of the west Punjab, Is a regular bag-pipo, or set of pipes fitted with an inflated 
goat’s shin. 

886. — M HafdaMg "—is naort of postman’s horn, 

887. — ** IWf" — i# a tstj long, and loud sound i ng straight brass trumpet, used at 
marriages* rcligiouH festivals, Ac. When, curved it is called *’ kamfi/' Horns (naroingha), 
nnd couch shtdls (shank) arc also u^ed on such occasions. 
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DIVISION III. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tin? ft] I owing KR mim^llniivouji :— 

8 SS.^- ,b Jaltartauj” —cousin te of r series of thin poreelnin trope of ai7«y partly fitted 
wttb water, according in the note required. uud bo tump! to twr> or three octete», 
notet 7 uotv They are phtyed with Email btintboo Edicts, like our kartnouicon, Ac, 

889, —“ TnHi M —n small Wll worn round the hecfc. 

890. — M Jam or Knitm "—two small hells. it truck one in the other. 

&91, - ** H 8&itf 'f —a steel trinn^lt 1 , niiitilur to that used in hands with us, 

802 c —CAniwrj’'.—Lurgv cymbal 

893.— M Jbimj 11 —Aim a kind 4*f cymbal. 

834, 1 Mpra - A name for cymlinl* appearing in the Gugniim (Mentgomerv) 

collection. 

i 

895:— ' Kaitdtt '—two pieces of hard dark wood, generally nlikham, played jut an 
the fl bones" are by Negro ringer* 

896. -** or murftamf” is the Jew's harp. This toy Ap [W e to ho of great 

nntiqiuiy in India, and is of exactly I,he mime form and eonatrtajtion na those used hv 
Chlldo-n in Europe I am told that at Kalke fAmhala l>i»trict) at a certain season of the 
year theu to,, an 1 nude iui l si .1.1 l>, :i i, n.| r.V., 


DIVISION IV. 

DRUMS, 

Drum* are m unitersally edmired, and form sudi a mcesaary acvompaniiuent or 
4w«rj entertainment, procession, or ceremony, that it is not surpriaimr u> find a. u-reat 
Tariety of efery possible size and shape. * 

897. —'' Tnmlw '—is an English iftlitanr drum,* 

898. —“ i)W -Is a wrv Ulg, I .avral-aliaped 8mm. held hnriwntdly, bolt eml> 
fitted With leather or |wirvhment, and struck with slightly marred w lifts, 

899. il DJvflki or Din, lot :—is the same *hope, hut somewhat sturdier. 

900. -“ PaMim }*'-A large drum of hirrel-rimpo, hut m^h mom elongated ami 
con ^neatly himng the parchment end much smaller in diameter. It is used in processions. 

901. — 1 A\iAdra ’*—Ts a kettle drum. 

902. —“ DhitHJvn " —A military kettle drum carried on hors* ^ 

903. — H ‘ ^Yuidmi A reiT largo kettle drum carried on camel hack. 

• Kot 1,1 * ,th l “ b ™‘ the wirt Hit pnitftT bH-tore ,ScK, ril .. . ~ “- 
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004,— ZtiWti-.— The pair of small .Irmii, played on to occqnipatij thfl “«r&iigi l " at a 
uaiHch. The body is made of turned and lacquered wood ; the baaea being rather broader 
than. the upper end. they stand upHulil, and hurt? parchment at the tippet end only, 
which am be jtdjuijMl mid tightened by long battier thongs. The tablu arc alwnya in 
pair*, tuned diflferanUv i the one with a high iiulu ia marked with a largo black *jn>t on the 
pun-h incut, and is culled '* ttgutira 5 ,fc the otliyr or lower toned drum in called “ jjicJwun M 
ur H JhAmw — played with tlie hand. 

905. - h4 Tiiifhit " ia a *trt of hi mho urine. Ira body in fact <-tinm»Uof 11 sort of l<min oi 
pottery ware, covered with gout akin ami plated with Mick*. A hole i« made through the 
basin at the buck. The matin meat is worn iiupetukd from thu neck by Urn jicrtormer 
by strings, and lined in jHoObuitittH, wedding*, dfce. 

906. — ,l ihtirti til- tMrya M in a largo luiuboUrillC wilt Knit I.N-'lk. 

907. —“ KhAtijri” ia a smaller tambourine with belLa, tat in the rttn, just u iu tho 
Kuro| -eau total muri ne. 

A native lamb of mtlwical invtrmnvntfl I have wren, contain* a small hut rather deep 
niridi 1 tambourine, with India culled ** dull! " 

908. “ Jfifmh'I” i* a Hiuall l-arrel-Khiq-oil ilrum, of turned wood, liinip by a Hiring 
11 »imd the neck, and played on at Mb end'd! with the hand. This i« need by itinerant 
showmen X c. 

909. —“ Iht/"—is n i»lt of tambourine, paed mity by bbangie, and chorus (tweejier 
tftite), A circular wooden frame, the front covered with parchment and tin? hock by 1 * 
network of eatguL ( or rather goat-gut) leaving, however, a round hole in the centre. 

910l—“ DtmrH*'— A iiqiiII dram, need by Kiduini (hill i*nrrier?«) mid tdaa by itinerant 
aIk iwnicn ; it ia almped like a ’dumb-bell.’ i* of luruod wood. nuid ha» a parchment face at 
either end ; two email string* are uttadied, each armed wnli a pellet covered with cloth* 
The little instrument i* grasped iu the middle by one luuid, and thou being twisted uMit, 
the pellets hit the parchment and [trodiliY tin’ mound. 

The Kithira, win 1 a sitting round to sing, will frequently vm an ear them ‘ gharu 1 
for a drum, or wilt support a metal phi to on an inverted 1 gbon, * and lay a bracelet nr 
bangle on the pUte, ami strike it a* a drum ; the bracelet causes a jingling Bound, an well 
n\ the drumming mdse. 

911,— TawJktfKrbHh— A dram used by Kashmiri*. It confute of an earthen pot, 
narrow at the bottom and wide at the luoiilh, shap'd iu fset like a flower ]mt; the mouth 
ia closed with parchment or skin, and the instrument ia held under the left arm and 
dm turned on with the right hand. 
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glass xxyii. 

SMALL MACHINES FOR VARIOUS PURPOSES. 

ha. in “■* Pr ° MUt ,taU ' of “ Jr “ n « “> -bfch tbi. country 

have little eta: to h” P 'T‘1 ’ " * t ' lhi '' U any very great skill. I shall 

in IMi, and hare been ^ W “‘ * “ r,icle * “ eUut '“' J 

The first kind consist of locks. 

812- Ordinary uative padlocks. 

d0 ° r ' ‘“ J eTe ° •*“ *’»«•. ky “>e»n« of a chain and 

other more difficult to ' "'' U ^ ° n ° of w hich ia considered insecure, and the other 

Tlit? 

pressed forwird by a^lir-V ^ ^ an,,ex#d is closed simply by a catoli which is 

down wan b* for the purpose, *° 118 10 tbe eaJ o{ the handle which projects 

^Tllt? Ico 

»t one end the ^n^teh^nd L ? ll " m ° Uth of a * hort tub *. which carries 

thick part touches the outer .2^ 72 i ^ ^ •»*“* * “ “ till the 

•Piral to be contracted, by which mean" f U ""* # *** ">* 

*»*• A thief could of course effect t\ tbe cmtcb » withdrawn and the handle let 
of the same si*e. A single blow w u „I j y .‘ am ° l,,m « inserting almost any old screw key 
could be pushed back with ease V i * tbtf end of th e case, and then the catch 

this. A « Uuco at tb « sections shewn in the sketch will explain 

awkward bar or iron ( Ihtwn^l U “ app0arttnce - *»d having the 

of this country better. In this UL- ,u * • k6T ’ 19 ■ tron b'' !r «»d resists the burglars 

-d is held there by the l! r boU f ^ “ " T™* 1)0,1 thr ° W “ «*>" ( % l - ) 

(c C.) This cannot slip through th • h 1 ' Urn,aJuH * w,tb a * t,ff •P rin ff iu either side 
compressed by the fork of the key A tbtf 7 of the caw ( rf > without being first 
Hue to catch the springs ( which L A ’ ^ *** hc ha PI»ens to have a kev of the right 
howeyer tbiei. aVe /cut. j >* h “ * »"* *• •«. look At 

nntiyy lock, will be f„n„dmT e Zrr L^rt ,' P * i, ‘ Kk - ^ ""»<■ 

The, ihonld have J ,"% mil ,7 ^7 a,,J “ MS »«. - «* 

up the report, ' ^ bcre * bul ,l was found impossible to break 

- »’■'»trr—•<»- ■» >. 

figure in the plate, as it consist* of .. i i. Principle it is not unlike the second 

•he key u howo.cr different, it bn. U. li uStiZ 1777^01*'"’ c 1' [ “' rl . Ure “ “*« lower P»« > 

part, which is ma^le with a flat ton and then hmn * irou ^h a slit in the upper 
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Omitting locks imitated from European models, the one* worth extracting from the 
Catalogue of 1S*>4 are— 

913 — [ Ho, ?.s70 Monitor loci of polished iron ( valued it 40 R*. > made h$ m 
11 odd Baksb of Lahore. This is on the principle of figure 2, and open* with a War bar. 

914, — ; No* 7*73 ] - Pasile padlock,—This in in shape like a hone i it is from a 
maker in the distant prorineo of Bnkhira. It iacertamlj ilifRciilt to open. The ter is fixed 
in it, hut iuia to be properly applied, so as to enable the holt to be withdrawn. In shape it 
is made to resemble a horse. I had no opportunity of disco Turing* the su-crei* The great 
difficulty ia to find out h »w to insert the key, which carries u mull moreihle bar at one end. 
If the key is once inserted the pmsate is overcome, as a push throws back the holt, 

915, —[ No, 78fM> ].— Wm a padlock, nude in the form of a tiger, and gilt* It was 
made by Pir Baksh of Lnh&rc, wlio valued it at 2^ Rupees. 

A nerit 1 ^ of neatly made scales and weights for postage jmrposos was scut from 
Ludhiana. 
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CLASS XXVIII. 

ORDNANCE, AND ARMS EXHIBITED AS SUCH. 

f , .. ^ orrucr ^ a ' H ' ^ already intimated, the art of making swords aud guns, us well 

tun lT'ti an “w: W “ I ,nwtLwd in It » at present only to 

U found n the workshops ot a few artificers, relicts of the Sikh davs. and of apprentices 

who had learnt from them. In Kashmir, however, both swords and firearms are well 
m.u e, and the ■word blades of Peshuwur are famous. The cutlers of Sealkot, NiwmaUid, 
and WazfraUd (Gujrknwala district ), and of Gujrat, are still able to make such weapons, 
" ul out of a very (jowl detcription of metal. 


DIVI8I0N I. 

ORDNANCE. 

It may be u well to make wmt mention of Urn art of cannon founding u 
practised in this country. 

The casting of cannons in brass was understood, and a few well finished 

siemens nmy beseem in the Lihore Fort Armoury, and one good specimen ( Mohamadau 
work ) iu the Lahore Museum. 

« ° uUuk * f he _ Ittt f ^ ,r b “Iding stands the once celebrated gun called “ Zamzama," 
or “ Bhangiwalla top.'* ' 

It wa, .a.t in the time of Ah,mol Shah Durfni aud n, erideollr ernmidemd a 
wonderful work, oren after making allowance for the Oriental metaphor, of the inarription 

of the W + ‘ i,,Ch " “ C, ‘' ,U ‘ i ’ r8 ° f tb ' c ““ he1 ' “ J *• 

The following in a transcript of the descriptive account placed in the Central Museum. 

“ llcJ “ Z,imzama ’ " <> r th * “ Bhangiauwali top, - was east A. D. 
1781, by Shah Wall Khan, Wazir of Ahmad Shah Durfni. 

«... AJter the demure of Ahmad Shah, the gun was left iu the possession of tho 
8 ikh Sirdars of the Bhang! m*l ( whence its name “ Bhangiauwali top.’*) It came to be 
regarded as a talisman of supremacy among the Sikhs. Eventually, Ranjft Siugh 
polluted himseU of .1, and it was use, 1 by him at the siege of Multan, in A D. 1818. 
lrom that date it used to stand at the Delhi gate of Lahore, until removed in 1*00. 

The guu now stands near the Central Museum, facing the Sodr Bazaar, in which 
position it was placed ox* the occasion of the Duke of Edinburgh's visit to Lahore, in 
February 1870. 


/ 
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The inscription on the gun in Inundated ms Follow! 

p By order Of the Emperor [ Ahmad Shah J Dur-i-diiran, 

S]imli Wuii KMn, the VArir, made this gun f named 
Z-uuTmrutv, the taker of strongholds. 

The work of Shah Ifitr. 

1 

4+ In the reign of the Emperor, posseting dignity like the Fori dun, 

Dupeiittr of Justice, robed in equity, 

2 

[In the reign of] hia present Jtap>Ktj, Alttnad Shah DdH-Dtata, 

A Prince occupying a throne mighty ua Jains bid's, 

3 

There was isitin'] unto the Chief ’Warix, 

From the threshold of Bis Highness, 

4 

An order in hare cut, with every pO»lble ^Vill. 

A gnu, terrible as a dragon, and huge on a mountain ; 

5 

[YVa, Hie order was given] to hu heHttit-eiithroned Majesty 1 * devoted wrrant, 
Sl.ah Wall KUSn. Waur. 

fl 

So, in nailer to offer! iht* great achievement, 

The maater-workinan called ap hie eidesTOurt ■ 

7 

Till, with rofliumiante toil* was mat 
This woudrout gilu—Zannsama,'— 

8 

A destroyer even of the stronghobls of heaven— 

Under the auspices of his Miijestv. 

9 

I enquired of Remon for the date of this gun j 
Reason angrily replied— 

10 

*' Jf thou wilt give thy life in payment 
I will repeat tu thee the date,” 

11 

I did jhh, and he replied ; —' e TTflui/ a gun it (kit!* 

1 The form of ajtrt raining dragon i Tr 


The hut lines give the chronogram of the date of the gun, 117-4 A. H,, or 17G1 

A D, 

The letters in the words have a numerical value, according to the"Abjad T * 
system, « 


V 
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This gun is mounted on a large carriage ( takht ). The Sikhs used shisham wood 
for the carriages, but always preferred Kikar ( Acacia arabica ) for the wheels, on account 
of its toughness. Thej thought this of so much importance, that for the supply to the 
arsenals in Kashmir, the Sikhs attempted to form a plantation of the Kikar* in the 
uncongenial climate of Srinagar, where a few of the treoa may still be seen. Besides 
guns cast in brass, loug narrow iron guns may be seen at Lahore, and also a few of 
wider bore, made of bars of iron secured by iron rings or bands. 

Iron small bore caunons, mounted on the wooden saddles of camels were in use, 
and called Zaiubuntk. 

The principle of making guns in bars with rings, was considered as the early and 
rude idea, and was abandoned when the art of casting was inrented. 

The cascabel of a cannon is called “ dumeli” or “ badeli”; the trunnions “ hathua ” 

The frame of the carriago on which the gun rests is “ parh”; “ makkl ” is the 
sight mark on the muzzle; and “didbin” the sight at the other end. The touchhole is called 
“ piila”. 

Gulab Singh invented a Terr small gun ( of iron ) mounted on a small carriage 
for hill warfare, it was drawn by a man or by a goat. 

The “ Obelii ” or howitzer, was only introduced after the contact of the British 
power with the Sikhs, and was used to discharge shells ( gola-stt ) made of zinc, 
because they did not know how to cast hollow iron shells. 

The Obcbl is said to be kothidar, or having a chamber at the end of the bore, 
which the cannon has not. 

The shell is mode in a mould haring a solid centre and a layer of wax over it • 
over the wax other layers of clays are smeared. The wax is melted (as described at page’ 
141 ) and thus a hollow is left, which is filled by the melted metal. 

An other way i» to take an iron “ reia, ” or hollow iron mould, which wparate. 
into two halrcs ; each is filled with a mixture of sand and oil, and a wooden ball of the 
required size first impressed into one half and then into the other: a hollow sphere is 
thu. formed when the halre. are cioacd together, but in the middle, an earthen bull 
( bach, mitti Va ) u fixed to an iron pin, projecting from tho bottom of the mould. The 

thenpoured in^' ^ **** *' lmC *“® “ **“ “ t4rio1 ' huUuw of the ahell is to be. Metal it 



) 
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Tlie mouth of th<j shell is fit let] with a tube of l*)X wood. through which passes 
a. fctfte { or fa tils* ) or slow match, made of cotton thread suakcil witli a paste of powder 
and spirit*. 

The 11 obchf '* was made for sheila of 10 seers, 15 seers, or 20 to 25 ieers. 

The next hind of gnu to be described is the 11 H&ih —always raubn<iid of the 
length of nine times the diameter of the aj*rrture ; either shell or shot could be fired, sad 
could l>e sent much further than by the obchL This gun was also made without a 
chamber ( kulhi.) 

The largo mortar was called “Ghuhira ; M the length of the piece Wing half as much 
again an the diameter of the mouth : it was made of gtui metal, never of iron. 

Large shells wore made with a series of thiu irou bars, called " k.npinch " inside. 
This was done by simply taking an earthen bach a, or hall, to keep the centre clear, over 
this the irou bars were arranged all round, fixed with w ire at the bottom and round the neck. 
Eiich kap&nch was shaped thus Over this frame wax wu spread, and 

then earth- The wax being malted out, an before described, and metal poured in, When the 
MhelC case was thus complete, Hie earthen Lwicba wiix broken up, and picked out in pieces, 
leaving the collection of^ kapauchs *' inside, which remained attached bj tlm neek to the 
tiliell bv the contact of the melted metal. The explosion of the shell caused the plates 
to lepulta, and a dangerous discharge of these sharp pieces of btndeJike metal was the 
consequence. 

Several guns called Djamil ,r liAre been med in forts. They are merely very Urge 
long muskets, >0 big that a man could not use them. 

These particulars were given me by Nil ban Singh, an old man who used to caMt 
guns in the Sikh times. He tells me he haa cast 700 pieces in his day, ami originally 
learnt through hits father from a Kabulf, 


DIVISION XL 

FIREARMS FOR WARFARE OR SPORTING PURPOSES. 

These will be best illustrated by ennmemtirigt with the Addition of descriptive 
notes, where necessary, the collections sent to the Exhibition of 1SGA, 

Awhttsah. 

9lG.^[ 10364 ].—A pistol (the English term is used in Ptnjahi—pistfil.) 

917.— IQ31S5 ]*—A blunderbuss, called 11 fcaraHn ” in the vernacular catalogue. 
It it A abort and somewhat wide mouthed piece, but the short and trumpet shape barrelled 
weapon generally known as the blunderbuss is not called karfbfn, but 11 aher baeba.* 1 

LxHonx, 

91 8 —[ 8731 ]—Matchlocks inlaid with gold. 

These matchlocks are of the form which will be seen in *the plate representing 


V 
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** S™ 1 *,? ofa " ttH -’ There “ one near the right edge of the pillar. It is fired hr a 
faltU or alow match, aud called « Unrluk fora dir.” Thin latter word is said 
to be denred from the “ taur - or “tor," the Elephant creeper, the fibrous stalk- of which 
when diy. were used for slow matches. The air roots of the pi pal ” ( Fie** relit, i*»u ) 

and of the “ bar ” ( u Indira ) are similarly used. 

“ Rinduk pathur kahili.” A long barrelled piece, firing with fliut and pan. 

“ Bliarmar 1 short." A kind of weafion that has both flint and s slow match, in 
case either should fail to go off. It was in rented in Banjft Singh’s time hy a Hindustani 
called Mirza Bharmar, whence Uie flame. 

4 . - ,4R ^’’-Tki*i-merely a corruption of the English term rifle, and is made on 
the European model. 

“ Banduk masala-dar “ Masala-dar ” means a weajion that is fired by a cap 
containing the explosive composition or ** masala." 

“ Karihin.”—A short barrelled gun, with the muszle slightly trumi>et-shaped. 

“ 8her bachi A short barrelled and very trumpet-slm^d weapon, not larger 
however, than u large old-fiuhioued horse pistol. 

“ Banduk rakh-diir ” has a rifle bore. 


Patiala. 

919- -[ 8107 ]• An air gun. ( Thin i, imitated from thc European model. ) 

Simla. 

820 —[ 10301 A natire match lock — Sirmur State. 

Dkea Ismail Kha.y. 

921.— [ 10109 ].— A Pathuu matchlock. 


Dkra Ohazi Kiiay. 

922 . — [ 10113—31 A matchlock from the Khurasan, exhibited by the Lcyd 

Chief. 

923. — [ 10411—312 ]. —Another from the Bozdar hills. 

924 . — | 10116 311 ].— Another from Rajanpur. 

925—[ 10117—315 ].— Another sent by tho Ouscraiy Chief. 

926 . [ 10118—816 ].— Another from Rljhan by Imam Bakkh Khay 
Shooting belts, called “ Kamr-khi-a," aecompauv most of these guns. They 
are furnished with s senes of parallel tulles bound together, for holding bullets, a shot 
flask, a powder horn or “ ahikh, ” flint and steel, aud a knife. 


Peshawt*. 

mio Au 2 ^!* 226 ] ToCaDIS S ‘ Uji '“ Talue Ks - S00 > exhibited bj Miuxtr- 

trih- "SIT! LZ n ? n, ': lt n “ h “**“ ’- Th « >°"R matehloek m*d by the hiU 

tnbe.. itu alwaj. kaoru b, harmg two prong, or metal mtpport. to .trade the barrel. 
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the W(!&|h>ii Ihtiiiig tiMj Song 4iml heavy to eiiNiire an accurate shot without such support. 
Though dixse guns take a great time to loftil and adjust, yet, in the hands of Afridla and 
others, when they «£o go off, they prove Terr dwlly weapons. 

It aua time to dtacribe the method of making guns mid boring the barrets 

TLie stock of a native gun is an unimportant part, ami is generally narrow in form 
a* will lie l/eat seen from the plate, showing a group of arms on the wait of the Exhibition 
of IB Let, 

Tim matchlock farthest to I he left, aud next a huge double-handed sword, is iho 
usual form of a native gnu: tlie one rep resented is “ tara-dir," t. r., fired by a alow mulch ; 
the stock in of sbirdmiu wimd. The two gnus next to this having rurioiuly curved utocksi-, so 
broad i l r tlie Suit end, are from Ttobawalpur. Tim ntwh*are made of stained bMsIluuj, and 
have voiue silver and ivory inlaid onuunonta One of the long guns from the Demjjit haw 
a sort of knob or ptnl at the end to protect tlie user from tlie ctl'ceis of the recoil, 
a piece in ahuwn in the centre of the group in the plate. 

The toufc* of glim) need no remark. There is firnl the wiinple matchlock, which 
consists merely of a trigger, with a small bar, which allows the piece of hooked metal which 
he I da tlie * fjdlt* ' or match, to drop and come in contact with Lhc pan ; there is also the 
common him and a tool lock, in wo way differing from old fashioned pieces of European 
manufacture. Such Jocks oa are now insule with nipple and cap, are copies of the simple 
European. model, 

trim barrels are made in three way* 

Firat the common way, which U inferior j but guns for the rank and file in the Sikh 
army were thus made. The gttu «o made in wiled m patta-kft-WuLliik/' It eoiuUta simply 
in bending ul flat broad bar of iron round tv mandrel ( lathi) into a tube, mnl hammering 
together the edges till they are thoroughly united, Oue good jKnnt alxmt these gnus wo*, 
that if they hurst, which they often did, they did not do much harm. 

The second way is to take a scries sif strands ( gox) of iron : each strum! is 
originally square, and then called knndla, but ha* to he first twisted, no as to form a spirals 
sixteen of these strand* are then longitudinally arranged round a shaft or lathi " of 
iron, and tied in their place with iron wire. H Chikni niitti " a sort of fin' clay, is next 
smeared over, and then the barrel is heated, a few inches at a time, and hammered together. 
The spiral twist of the strands leaves a peculiar water-mark in the iron, heme the barrel 
wiadc in this se^ind way are called “ jauhw*4Ar+ M 

The third way differs from this, lu that no ■* lathi ” is Used, ami the barrel i* tnmle 
a spiral bond uf iron, over which strands are again wound the reverse wav. This sort 



This species of gun is said to he best made in BahAwAlpur and ne\t to that at Koliat. 
Wun barrels are mostly made with *' Guleri ” ur with ” Bajaut 11 iron. 
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I shall only add, that in those “ watered” guns, tho outer surface is either round, or 
filed into eight facets, whence called ** pahldar.” 

The following account of the Kohat manufacture has been kindly communicated 
to me by Mr. Robert Egerton, C. S., who saw the process. 

M This is the piece of forging from Kohat, which I saw the gunsmiths there do 
before me in about an hour. 

“ They take a flat bar of Bajnur iron, straighten the edges, and reduce the bar 
to a uniform thickness by hammering and heating: they then hammer the bar to a point, 
and work it with a hammer under several heatings to a coil. No rod down the centre is 
used. The coil is hammered tight by hitting it on the ends, and is welded bv covering it 
with a yellow clay (common at Kohat) and heating it. The clay has a reducing effect, and 
the surface of the iron becomes very fusible uuder its influence, so that when heated, the 
joints of the coil are easily welded with very light hammers and light blows When the 
first coil is welded, another coil of finer iron, or of mixed metal, used to give * fine grain, 
is hammered on, the twist of the coil being reversed so as to break joint with the first 
ooil. The upper coil is welded in the same way as the lower, and the whole mass becomes 


united. 


The barrel of a long gun is made by the process above described, more strips of 
iron being welded to the end of the first piece of the coil. 

Tho poinlM about the forging worthy of note appear to me to be— 

The quality of the iron, which is remarkably fine uud free from scale in 


working. 


2nd.—Tho curious effect of the yellow clay. I think the clay should be analvsed : 


its effect on the iron is surprising. 


3rd.-The forging being completed without a mandril or any contrivance of 
preventing the sides of the barrel from collapsing under tho blows of'the hammer at 
welding heat.” 

1 may here mention that the broad strip of flattened iron which is made into the 
inner tube or coil, is called " patta ”. The thin rod which is used in the outer coil is in 
its first stage merely a thin square rod, and is called kandla; before its application to the 
barrel it is twisted into a spiral stick ( in the state called “ kandla bata hua " ) and it is 
this spiral, that when the rod is coiled on the barret, leaves the water mark. 

Gun boring is done as follows :—A gun, smooth-bored, is called s4da ( i. e. plain ) 
and rifle-bored is said to be • rakh-dir." 

Every gun barrel, whatever kind of bore it is designed to have, is first cleaned with 
4 number of .rou tool, died ailai," .ha,**! like the “ burku." which i, the next applied. 

Tbi. u a round iron bar about | inch iu diameter, furniahed with a handle thua : 
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At the en<l the bar is squared for about three iuclies of its length, and the square end is 
generally made of harder iron thau the shaft ; this end has also two plate* of hard 
iron ( aspat ) welded in on either side, so ns to give two sharp edges. This tool is touched 
with oil and forced iuto the rough barrel, and twisted about till the barrel is smooth 
inside. 

The next tool is a “ safi," shaped like a burkii, hut the squared end is not only 
three inches, hut a foot and a half or more in length, and is anned with welded plates on 
two of the sides ns l*efore, but the plates are not of asjAt merely, but of the hardest and 
finest steel ( fnulAd ) 

After this, a tool called “nizik” is used. 

The niztik eousists of an iron rod almut 4 feet long, with a short wooden handle. 
At the end of a rod are attached by a point, two half circular files, which hang down like 
the limbs of a flail: the flat sides l*«ing together and the file surfaces facing outwards. 
When put together they form one cylindrical file, which fits the mouth of the gun barrel, 
and is made to do so accurately by the introduction of one or more slips of leather 
between the two files. 



This is worked up and down the l*orrel by hand, till the final smoothness and 
polish are given. 

For the smooth Imre, the process concludes with the use of the "nizak” 

To produce the rifle Imre, the a Imre processes are followed, and when the nizak 
has been applied, the rifle bore tool, “ rakh-bur,*’ is applied. This consists of a long 
shaft of iron, at one eud is an iron head shaped thus : 




The head is thus milled, in order that it may be fixed firmly to the apparatus 
presently to be descril>ed, which gives the peculiar spiral motion required. At the other end 
is the head with which the groove is made. It consists merely of the end of the shaft, split 
down the middle, so as to be capable of being widened by the insertion of a “jmtri” or 
little wedge*plate of iron, and fumishod on either side with a little bit of file about 
l i well long, and made of the hardest steel. 
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When the end of this is first forced into the barrel, the files make only a slight 
mark ; hut os by the working of the files ( by the motion presently described ) the grooves 
get deeper, it is necessary to widen the filiug end. This is done by knocking the 4 pntri' 
farther and farther into the slit, till the greatest distention is produced that can be required, 
lint this file head cannot be merely forced into the barrel and worked straight up and down 
the groove, but has to Inj regularly cut in a spiral, heuce it is necessary to communicate to 
the “ rnkh-bur” an uniform spiral motion, coupled with considerable power. 

Tliis is effected by the following piece of simple machinery. First, a long and solid 
plinth or bench of brickwork and clay (a. a.) is built: it is al*out 7 feet long, 24 feet high, and 
2 feet brood, the surface is not perfectly horizontal, and has one end slightly higher than 
the other. On the surface of this slope a stout plank is fixed, the end of which projects 
some distance beyond the plinth. On to this two stout parallel bars (c. e.) are fixed; secured 
at oue end by a cross brace (/),in which there is a hole, and a central pole or shaft of hard 
heavy nAI wood (e) passes through it. The other end of the pole or shaft is held by a moveable 
cross bit, (p) which slides up and down in appropriate grooves in the side bars ; the project¬ 
ing end of tho central shaft is furnished with a knob and two stont arms (rf), which the 
workman lays hold of to push the shaft forward and draw it back. The milled head iron 
shaft carrying tho files as l>efore de*cril>ed, (A) is now firmly fixed into the end of the wooden 
shaft, and the barnd to be bored is fixed with iron staples down to the end of the pro¬ 
jecting plank, so that the end of the iron rod enters the mouth of the barrel (g). Tho 
arrangement will be easily understood by a glance at the diagram. 

As at present described, however, the motion of the ceutral polo or shaft would bo 
straight up aud down, whereas it is required to have a spiral motion. The hard wood 
pole is, therefore, deeply grooved by two spiral incisions, and the upper cross brace /', is 
perforated, not merely by a round hole,but by a round hole armed with two teeth, which, 
catching in the groves, cause the shaft, although simply propelled by tho &rui, to 
assume a *pirul motion. 



The barrels are bored usually with four grooves or more, two only arc made at a 
time, aud the position of the barrel then changed to receive two more. 
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DIVISION IIL 

SWORDS AND DAGGERS. 

Nearly iill good Mode# are implied, and we bear constantly of ‘ IrfieaS' as a term 
implying excellence in a sword Linda, meaning that it comes from Persia ( or from 
Syria oven. ) 

Sword Linde# of tolerable quality may jjerkapH be made Ly a few remaining 
workmen in fiflrna parts of the Punjab j but not many. The Kashmir State ban an 
armoury, in which good blades arc still made, or might In? made. Bat the beat bladea 
are made beyond Ptaalmwur, The Into Culohel Jastem's Settlement import contains tha 
following brief notice :— 

“ Sword blades of a coarser quality are in an in factored at Peshawur, but those in 
" greatest request, other than Penin and. Damasciu bliuloa. arc the Teemhf made in the 
" Oructive (tfrakzni) hills of Tears, at what in known m Lhe Mima Kliaui factory. The 
" temper of these swords U highly appreciated, and some, purchased perhaps at a g ma ll 
" price, are valued nearly a* much as Ir£in blades ,f . 

In form the swords do not vary much. The varieties meal known in the Punjab 
are the 1 talwar* and ' kireb*; iduxmsher* the Persian word* is the equivalent of the Hindi 
Cal war. 

The tojwur has a slight curve in the Mode; the handle Lem either a side guard or 
not- The straight cross handle shaped in the sketch is generally seen in Persian aad 
Khurasan and Kabul swords. 



„ JSJr* *'“ ri m 0' lita Uie Highland word, is called 


The "kink" 
by this name. The 
guards and hilts. 


is a straight sword. The European Infantry sword would be called 
Sikh Artillery men had heavy straight swords with iron or brass 


“ ‘ das80r wit1 ' ° C1,rvea bliia "' ,it3 tUe bic,lfe ' ftewrf. 

tdvet, t " “* - 41 ° f ^ ** “ f * 1 corned ^ 
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Thu daggers known in the Punjab arc the u katdr, ” ttie ' pesh knbz,* utd the 
“ bicliiLjV’ 1 The long Afghan knife in known as 11 cbbuim,” and in the FeaUawur Hats a 
dauizor or knife rid fell " bahudi ” aiinoam. 



Kctbif 


Iv^ifar* in Elio name of a triangular and heavy L faded (bigger, whose chief pecU* 
bar ill' is in tine liarn He, which consults of two aide bars to protect the hand, and one cross 
bur bj which it is grab pod at right angle a to the direction of the blade. 

The *' peshhubz " lias a blade quite straight at the back, and eloping at the edge 
to a fine point; the handle is usually of tdiirmahi, the white bone of a large Cdaceat i, epoken 
of by Richardson as she “ fleer*6»h,' + a surt of Tunny.* The sheath, (either of leather or 
iet vet) is worn so as cover a part of the handle. 

The " liii/bui" is a. dagger with a waved blade, and has the handle either of iron 
gilt and shaped like the sketch, or else has a handle with a aide guard also like a sword. 

The handles of doggers are often of ivory, of “ ni!irpt i ch ,t or jade, of agate, 
or of rock crystal. 

The blades of dll these are often prettily inlaid with gold, and then are described as 
kofi, or kijr-i-tili.' The handle of the kuhir, which is always of steel, k generally 
inlaid will. gold. One of the prettiest daggers of the ' biehM 1 kind I have seen, was ono 
yViNuJ, (jir.t made) at Lahore, which had a hollow-slit cut down both sides of the blade, 
the Stic king filled up by a row of small pearls let in. 

Swords me inlaid with gold, usually just below the hilt, for a workman will not 
jipoil the appearance of the wafer of a fine blade by working it over ; but common sword 
blades are frequently inlaid all over, and especially hunting swords, colled rt ffltvrff 
shikArgah, ” Which are worked all over with figures of tigers, dogs, antelopes, Ac. 


3 hju * w *¥**?&' 'T * b ™ <( ^ * ** i tho Urn 
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Generally, it may fe observed for the benefit of those who bare a taafe for collect* 
in# specimens of inlaid armour, the feet are those old piece** preserved from the 
Btklt Jays, or which have travelled irum Kabul or elsewhere* The few remaining 
workmen (who hold licenses for the purpose, ami toll you that they are “ Ihoukc- 
dar '* * ) aro ready to furbish Up and inlay with gold, Min:h weapons, on tlie ton] it ion* 
of an. advance why ft* with to purchase the necessary gold wire and other material, 
and a good long time to do the work in. The latter condition hi indiiipeuiiabtc,, 
for the work h f in its nature, onenf great delicacy, and requires the dchferaU* ami patient 
work of an oriental hand, mid tho workmen knowing that they hare a muiiopulj, 
indulge their fancy as to tho amount of labor they choose to undergo in the day. 

Thin U said mostly of the few old armourers who remain at Lahore and Amriin&r, 
reiubiHConoea of the Sikh times: they have each a few apprentices, who will no doubt 
pursue the (rude after them as long as European traveller* visit India and demand inch 
wares* These to my mind do hotter work than the more modem schools of SeaLkul and 
Qujnit, which seem to excel rather in producing casket* and fancy ornament*! work, 
than in the much admired armour and Wmj»OU inlaying, 

I need not extract from the enlleetiuTi of I SGI a long list of weapons h> ill dm rate 
the afeve remark a : there were eudlerf* repetitions of the same forms of daggers, oiieh 
jwrhaps having its own aperial merits in design, but ottering no tangible feature to 
dferiiniuLvlfl it in a printed list. There were swords of the kinds above described, some 
new, — minis old* — some exhibited for the sake of the blade,—some for the inlaying,—some 
for the hilt tmd handle, others for the scabbard gay with jewels and velvet j. but the 
Foahawnr list will give mi idea of the real varieties of swords mode. 

I should tint, however, oiuit to mention that Sinlar Bhagw4n Singh of Amritsar 
exhibited two or three swords of an unusual diameter. One was a huge Made, figured 
in tin' plate representing a group of arms, and carrying not only a solid basket |,jp 0 f 
steel, luit an arm guard of steel also: there wan also a sword of the cut ami rbruit 
order, intended to be lined doubl«vhttmled, figiiftnl on the upj*er and extreme left hand 
of the group, this is called “ hata' 1 j it belongs to Hindustan, and is used in show fighting: 
when very long it in called K «aif." Another sword iu Sirdar Blmgwfci Singles collection 
in in Ihe lower part of the group. Still another, but not a Punjab specimen, was a Luge 
kind of broad award with a round point, used in show-fighting, and called 1 kateb. 1 

The Peshawur liwt contunri the following 

[20*2] r —“ Shumaker MimL M —SopiMiwd tobaan Egyptian blade, valued at R*. 200, 

[20B] — k Shamaber Irani—chiuir Janhar'k—An Irdni or Persian blade, with tho 
jauliar or water mark, like the chiuAr (or grain of plane wood). 

[204]Sh ninsher dozab&n£h. A two * b digued * o r two-ed god sword. 

[2IS].—Talwfir Timid, exhibited by Gullax and made iu the Tira 

District already alluded to. 

[214], —ShazDther Shab-Howini Irani—A sword of the Shah Husain fashion ( the 
hlsdt* is ribfed longitudinally ) from Persia* 


Under £tw Anus Act, 
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[21C].— Shatmher ckinar jauliar Khurfcsni—from Khura*&u as its name implies. 

Then we hare knives and daggers. The name of one of these I do not find in any 
of our dictionaries. 

[193].— u Babudi tiUkar," value Es. 45, by Pirn of Peshawur.—A gold inlaid knifo 
or dagger. 

[ ].—Chlmrd janhardir, is an Afghan knife, worth Ka. 120. 

Chhurii Tirihi is from Tira, as Wore noted. 

[223].—‘ K£rd kliurd.’—Two small knives, one rather larger than the other. These 
are not used in fighting. “ Kard ” is the Persian equivalent to “ chhuri.” 


DIVISION IV. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

There is not much of any interest remaining. The defensive armour perhaps 
is an exception, as it often exhibits skill in tost*? and workmanship. 

In former days finely made chain armour was worn, called “ zira : ” it was either 
worn with or without lining. I have seen one suit entirely cased in velvet. There is a 
short coat, “ kurta xira,” aud loggings, “ paijama zira,” a helmet called “ kulla zira,” 
generally consisted of a globular shaped steel cap, surmounted by a plume, aud protected 
all round, except over the face, by a curtain of chain work. 

Over the chain armour the “ ch&raina ” was often worn, consisting of four pieces 
or curved plates, one for the front of the breast, one behind, and one smaller one for each 
sole, attached by straps ; armlets of steel accompanied these. Steel helmets called * khod ' 
were woru, an-1 were furnished with a sliding bar, which could be slipped down so os to 
protect the bridge of the nose. 

The whole “ chiraiua," when worn by the 8ikh nobility, was beautifully inlaid 
with gold. J 

Shields were in former days universally used, and are so still by all the Biloch, 
PathOn, and Afgkiu tribes. 

In former days they were either of steel inlaid with gold, or of rhinoceros hide 
(genda) or buffalo hide (the commoner ones), generally studded with four gilt bosses, or 
one larger boss in the centre; they are always circular, and about 18 to 20 inches in 
diameter, but the size varies. 

Among miscellaneous weapons, the battle axe or “ tabar,” a broad edged axe, was 
occasionally used; and the armoury at Lahore contains one ( beautifully wrought with 
stwl carved work ) said*to have belonged to Guru Gobind Siugh. 
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A large iron mace is also in thu collection, consisting of a stout short rod* headed 
with a vruwn-shaped series of stout steel ribs* projecting or radiating on all bides from 
i he cenl nil dhiift- 

The “ chakra/’ or wav quoit, has never been used in rerent limes, but the 
1 irthmngfl.' or Sikh fanatics, always earned, report or their strange dress and neetratMiuenti, 
it large quoit, which consists of a large tliin circle of steel, the outer edge ifling sharp, 

Bowt mid arrows, as weapons of defence and offence, are now so out of date, that I 
could with difficult^ find at Lahore or Amritsar a single workman who knew how to molts 
them. They an? ^ til I carried by thu Hill Chiefs of Bajput descent j ami a bow is presented 
a* a iA uasar,” or offering of respect, to a purn mount chief or power. 

Some of the hows arc shaped like ours, t’A., a single curve or arc; 1 nit those in 
the hills are mostly made with a double curve, lik« what we now free in pictures and 
sculptures as u Cupid's M Ww, 

The how consists of a central piece, often nf horn or bone, nnd to thu two other 
flesildo pieces a« joined amt firmly hound; these are nude of mulberry wood, 
first inserted into the centre block or hnml piiw, and then bound with el rips of catgut or 
thin hide; they are tipped very skilfully with hern j the whole bow is then painted, 
ornamented with flower patterns in gold m 4 colors, and varnished. The how string 
U of crimson bilk lipped with cat gut loops to attach it to the how. 

The arrows are straight shafts of the munj grass stem ( kina ), and tipped with 
solid points of »teel ; the feather apparently of frame kind of grey goose,—colled ,k *ukih." 

The hows are made by a u kamfiugsr," whoso trade im distinct from that of the arrow 
maker, or u tir-gar. I found one of the latter a t Lahore, who gave me the following account 
of his tools, 

II is implements are :— 

*<■ Kdlib "—an iron tube or mould through which the kana or shaft of the arrow, 
made of kaoa gtmm, is passed, to straighten it and pare off knots, &c.= it i# heated if 
required, 

*• Tirpai"—wnrk stool. 

** Banna ”—to Imre holes. 

Arrow head or ,A phal," which is made for him by ati ironmonger. 

The arrow shaft is headed with wood, neatly bound on, so as to bear the incision of 
a nick to catch the bow string; the nick is called “ b*garthu feather is made by attaching 
the feather stripped off the quill with glue to the shaft—four feathers are applied to each 


arrow. 
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CLASS XXIX. 

IMPLEMENTS USED IN TRADES AND OCCUPATION'S. 


DIVISION I. 


IN MANUAL TRADES. 


This* Division is, I fear, a Terr miscellaneous one, nor have I any explanation to 
offer of the arrangement, or even of the contents of the pages devoted to it. 

Wherever it was possible, in describing Bjieeial manufactures, I have included a 
description of the tools or machinery employed in the production, aud hence there would 
be uo object in repeating them here. 

In some few cases, however, I had either omitted the details, which it afterwards 
occurred to me might be useful, or I had not obtained the requisite information ; for it 
is literally im|w>s8iMe to understand from a native description, unaided bv anv diagrams, 
the tools and appliances used in the various handicrafts. It is necessary to go to tho 
workshop and see both the form aud use of each kind for oneself. 

But there are not a few trades and occupations which could not be separately 
desorilied except through the medium of a class like this, and on such grounds, I trust, tho 
disorderly nppeamnee of this chapter will meet with indulgence. 

It opens with some details of tools used in trades already described. Thus, wo 
have the tools of the weaver, the silk fringe-maker, aud the silk dyer, also the workman 
who crimps and pleats cloth, a fashion once extensively in vogue. 

Then follow the implement* of the following trade., which, a, before .inrewted, are 
merely re.ldiu.ry, and purpowly clcluaire of all ,ucl> trade, and occupations a. bare been 
otherwise noticed in the preceding pages. 


Carpenter, 

Metal cleaner and armourer, 
Coiner, 

Needle maker, 

Tinman, 

Pi|>c stem maker, 

Kite nmker. 

Firework maker, 

Mat weaver, 

Rojie maker, 

Gilt leather maker. 
Book-binder, 

Cobbler and Saddler, 

Frjkt maker. 

Stone-cutter, 

Mill-stone rougher, 


" Mistri, or tarkhan." 
“ SikHgar.” 

** TangsaHra." 

“ Soxangar.” 

“ Tingar." 

** Nechibond.” 

** Putuugsax.” 

“ Atishlrfz .** 

“ Boryabaf.'* 

“ Rassidiat.” 

“ Pannigar.** 

“ Jildsiz.” 

“ Mochi and Siraj.” 

“ Sangtaroah.” 

“ Chaker&h.” 
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There a.re n few connected with tin” supply of articles of food, such us 

DodilL — Tbo man who makes ilp cup*, ofloafe*, in which confectionery 
and other cdihhtf are cold, 

HulwaL—Hit sweetmeat maker. 

Tmiirgar. — Tlie checso maker. 

PApargar. — A man who grind* pulse* and also makes a sort of thin cake or 
biscuit culled [tiipar. 

Bbarpunjd.—A grain pandier. 

Ami lastly same miscellaneous trades :— 

Tk tfllswixuiist ( Tnliiaktl Caro nil. ) 

Soap-boiler ( BtUrangar) 

Ink niter ( Biyahi farosb, ) 

WrwtJer ( Baldwin. > 

Tight-rope dancer ( Bnifg ar. ) 


z' w JULd?.'* — WitAV**, 

The porta of the loom eon be understood by reference to the diagram annexed. 
Beginning with the front wc have- 

fa*) The 44 Tor*" or beam on which the cloth k wound as fast as woven. It is 

supported between —* 

(A.) 44 Mckh ” (wo upright posts, and the fur twain 3* turned by menn^ of— 

(r.) " Girdhamik, p * a ulmglit stick losing through a hole in the (l (or/’ 

(<J.) Tjtni in the web. The method of preparing it has already been dcscrrilttd., 

I altoiiM mention that the web is kept extended at the point Where the finished fabric com¬ 
mences by a stick underneath. The stick En furnished with uti iron point at either end, 
which i» stuck into the edge of t he cloth : this is called |ianak ,f 

In order to keep the upper and ttnder tbrt&Ji of the web separate, moveable ulE ha 
are inserted at interval*, When it is desired to push, them forward an the w>tL pre- 
gtwrsps. the wearer I *eat* the web with a stick called “ elmnm,” and the jarring thus 
produced shakes the §*ticks forward. 

The other cud of the web T or that farthest front the 4i tur, 1 ’ is held by a rope* 
" lius. 1 ' fixed to a short p«g in t]ie wall. 

The weaver seats him self on the ground in front of the tur T his feet being in a hole 
dug underneath. In front of him hangs the M slniuu ” {>,) or comb, which consist* of a 
number of fine slips of bamboo, nod keep* all the threads distinct. 

The m hatha m {/.) is a rather heavy wooden frame, which fits over fbn " shina,* 1 
and is suspended from the roof; it moves backward* and forwards, and os w-on as the shuttle 
ha- piis^otl between the threads »f the wcb T the workman pull* the hatha forward unij 
strikes the thread home, thus compacting and doting up the weaving ns it progresses. 

Behind the sbAim and hatha h:utg ( y. ) the hcldhs ■Killed v.o - ii — two in a plain 
Wuu, four in a 44 the* ball M hxmi — bv means of which the llircip.. of the web arc ai. 
icnjuiely brought over and under each other. 
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Ti) is is shown sopftTtktdj in the diagram to avoid eon fusion. The huddle consists 
simply "f :t ji^tir yf light hits of fciiia or reed* with a series of ill reads, which bare to he 
passed on to the warp Wore the Loom i& get up* They am suspended from a stick called 
** kola M (A.) anil ultimately to the roof of the building. The hcddles are weighted and 
kept in place bv sticks under tl«o warp, having notched ends and called “ ptuumr " (i. )* 
The trcddlc underneath, by which the rack. i» raised, is called kariiou +J (k). 

The sihuttie is tailed u. r d* and is made of Khoir wood ( Acacia eatecAw ). It ia 
shaped like a smalt boat, hating a spool of thread inside, which can be removed when the 
thread is expend oil, und replaced by another full one. 

The thread when woven La fir^t wound an to a skeleton drum* called “ dbc®»/' 
supported in a square aud light wooden frame called f< uri M ; from tliit+ the thread is woven 
oft' on to (he spools or shuttle spikes by means of the -* eh ark La ” already described ( see 
page 1 et teq of this volume.) 

Silk weaving is described at page Cl ; and shawl weaving* which 1ms a sqiwial kind 
of loom, at page 3s* nmd there is nn illustration taken from a photograph of a loom 
which was at work in the Exhibition of liiGh, 


X7TU-KAS7I —O.VE WHO PLEATS AND I'lJfKH CLOTH. 

( 1. ) Matt—large earthen vessel with a narrow month and broader base, which* 
being inverted, serves as a table or stand to work oil. 

(2. ) Aogftf—small furnace* 

( 3. ) nhalri- a curved iron like a small sickle. 

(1) Charcoal. 

(5*) Fan* 

This art i* not so nturli followed &a formerly. ■Gentlemen would have (he whole 
coat pleated over in n cheque red pattern, or even in arabesque or flowered pattern. This 
w;i* much iii fashion in the Sikh army. The pleating could he done ou any material, silk 
nuedin or satin. It ia rarely seen now. 


TLA'KAJtASD or PATIIOLI. —Fakct sil,k arfo frisoe xaees. 

His tools are — 

An <L nddti upright stick stuck on a ftat stand, serving (o fasten the ends of 
thread in plaiting, fringe making. *&e-, 1 aibii,’ or styel spikes, scissors, and needles* 

He mokes fringe* fancy buttons, borders, plaited sluing# fur necklaces?, isiirbandi 
or netted silk girdles, tassels, and the like* 

Hn makes also gold ribbon of the kind called knit tin* and fringe* on a tiny hind of 
Ionia whirli liiLH no frame work, and moreover is worked sideways* The ordinary looui bus 
in ■« web m right angles to the workman's body — this ia parallel to it. The threads are changed 
H-'i by he Mies* but by smalt leather adjuncts called H ' kathiln, 1 ' which are simply turned by 
the hand to invert the web threads. 

Fringe ii made partly in this manner ; the tags of the fringe being made by hand 
and the edging which holds, them iu place on the loom* 
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" FATllANO SiiiK Df eii. 

Ilia tools Art* — 

* Knrnh —irtiii Hal caldron, 

* Deg’—caldron. 

* KuiiiU *—■earthen * imtmd ' to hold alum solution ; another to hold Nsfljji solution, 
‘Banda fcaaauwala.'—stout sticks used hi applying force to Wring out the wet 

' 1 ii>-hi la 1 or skein* of silk. 

* B.uuLt diiilaiwAliL, 1 —for the same purpose* 

1 D.uidf jJriwsii *—a smsiEI silted stick, 

' Chuttu, h —large wooden mortar with iu 11 molt*” or pc3*tie. 

‘Hiuigt* —targe horae hair sieve. 

' Sit-b*lta *— atone and pestle for grinding op dye stuffs. 

Ropes and bam boot* » 

* Piri, 1 a stand or frame to support iv deg or n strainer, over the reouptacle below. 
The dyeing processed hove been elsewhere described. 

"MSTKI" or “TARKlfAX**— Ciirmts. 

His tools are as follows :—' 

* Trisha/ (or bwola } adm Osrpcnters are very deter in using this hid, and 
with it they will do a number of operations for which other and special taolu are provided. 
In the bills w moll adze is used, called "belli." TbU is smaller and lighter than 
the regular adae, and moreover the edge h curved. 

The specimen I am describing from, eutnu from the Fungi province of tin* Chumba. 
State, on the Upper Cbenob river. The coarse, blit nevertheless offoetivc and well designed 
carving oil old Ikuwcd, * nags ’ and tempb-s in Ike bills, hi almost always done with a tool 
of this kind,* 

' Kuhdri or kulMra 1 —is the ordinary work axe* 

1 A'ri,” 1 an' "—saws, small and largo. 

4 ParoAl*—a small and narrow bladcd saw. 

4 Martel/ or ** hathaurd ** bath an ri "—hammers, 

* {Jhan, 1 a largo sledge hammer, mostly usod by wLoel-righta 

1 Burma kutmiuehais the revolving awl, worked by a bow with a leathern string, 
which supplies tliu place of our gimblct, and aUo of our centre bit. The awl is inado 
of various breadths: a point of any size can lw fitted into tbo handle at pleasure. The 
leather string (called "* tnndi, " ) of the bow is twisted round the moveable wooden reel in 
the centre of the handle, au l by a saw like action the tool U kept revolving, 

Ghiseh are used ax follows 

“Snlhrd ,T —a large cliUnl. 

" Sathrf "—a shut) l do. 

“Gltaurisia sort of chisel which has a narrow stem spreading out into a bread edge. 


* A drawing of a Wit ot this carving will Ire-funM farther on {Class —ArdUlscfiowt Cvnfrirdncn.) 
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f| Chtmrrvs lifrl" — a rery narrow chisel, shaped 

4i ®*d, w "golMri”— a small chisel with el round edge. ^ 

U °W l ^ £nl :t mnall ffongo or curved chisel for cutting sroovm. 
u Mi rail £i r ' —another, only smaller. 

* N ‘ A cti *el 1Eke Uie dmt ™ ’jW. only again filed off till the edge Is reduced 
to a sharp point. 

The plutoa are — 

“ Ramin ” — common piano. 

" ,7 a li:ir, oW r ,lcL,lfi f° r squaring and straightening edges. 

" Golali H » small plane wlrh the Mad,:- semhcirenlar, so as to make a rounded 

moulding at the edge of n pknlr T Ac, 

“ Gheri-rjiinla h1 ~n plan* for bevelling edges, &c. 

" Q'ilmi-miidi M -~a jplane for cutting out a groove. 

Carpenter's film are — 

" I'Woa flic for oharpening »„d wUing 

“ Ohoffli a coarse rasp, 

“ Ret a'' — fi le* e f sorts. Niiu-gi rd, ( ' 1 M* round M file) &c. 

And he also reqitrien — 

" < ^ Ul, . va ' t,ia «**peaWi square or gnomon. 

" Purkur h * — cotnj rLflftes of iron. 

" tt>Ul t0 m “ U liM9 “ i’ UllI:8: ™ iron spits in n wooden 

** * foot and a liaJf rule. 

test «* ~ ** 

Uw log So ill Ifiid. to «» up. It coiwMtta siuIulT 1 '>f uT b ' V l *,‘’' [ ’ rurt ”' “ * tJtaJ 

,hW *“ ^ — *• ■*« *. oU-gtoZ&™ e n i^ ent 01 

*miZZZ™ U0A * 

i. y? cW r"■>-*-—■ *«* 

men seated at opposite sides: tliin - u-. h . ^ liinukdy pulled by either of two 

ti* wlicvl itaed by the 1 hikk ik ' / ^ ' V*” ' r '" a " lv,J ,r '* kngor and heavier thmi 

l'-> »|*i*hK <>r -kelr .a^/ ihe’iu! ^ U h ' ^ W JiCJl1 

“ K nr Lind "—corundum or emery. 

iron. ,ih “• «* *• PI-. *» «i A, wmpiog 

if 4 flit 14,-r.uo ),ns to hi jolLliij' r *' l,ltW 1 li]f “ * ““““l i l *«U l*Jf Oils point, or Lit both 
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Ham polisher—piece of hum let into a fljkt handle, 

4< Patii”—»i stone slab for a lioiie, 

" Kaf”—a mix Lute of oil and corundum or empty, which in robbed on the article to 
be cleaned, after which it ia mnujKHl with a reudo, 

14 Gaddi," a pad of woollen doth, on which the article i* puli a Led It got* in time a 
coating of oil and corundum because of the rubbing that conies l 4T the articles polished. 

11 Tor ill uni.”—a pick to clean out hulea, Lubes, Ac. 


TANQSA L l YA Cm* 

His implements are— 

* BbiLtti ’—forge. 

'Kalwjuig'—Udlomn 

Pincers, ruidl, hammers, us in other trades. 

* If era 1 —a narrow ingot mould, 

4 Kuriiali ’—a crucible. 

* rliimta 1 —tong*. 

* WiidLim 1 —a sledge hummer, 

* Tappn.die with winch coin is struck. A bit of roundel and weighed ail ter is 
jdared between two dies, and both sides ntruck at once with a sledge hammer. 

This represent* the old fashion of mint wo A* 


SQZAN G .4 ff. —Nftno lemaki:r, 


Thin man makes large needles of iron wire, still used bj cobblers and for 
coarse work, as iheT sell at four annas or fire annas a thousand, the thinner they are the 
more they cost, - 


" Iron wire in taiio, and a prescribed length cut off with B pair of heave nippers 
tilled 41 laintlin blow with a hummer on el flat anvil, on one end of the wire, flattens it to 
receive the eye. The needle is then dressed to make it straight by rolling it under tt 
wooden pin on n slightly concave surface (d a thick wooden stick. These nre called 
11 darfcri-damla,** or “ mat liana -1 land a." The needle is sharpened with a fik\ nnd 
then ground on a wheel. Tim wheel ia a vertical shaft about a foi l long, shod 
with an iron point, which revolves :n the ground, and the upper end being a jxnnt which 
runs into a wooden arm or transverse bar t which ia supported bv a wooden rest. 



charkh * or l ’ 



hart a, M is a mass of lac nud corundum melted to* 
pother. It is set spinning bj a l-ow and leather 
string, Ha is usual in nit apjioratus when a 
rotatory motion b required. After the polishing 
the eve is bored with a, “barm*/* but iho 
l amia consists of a mere iron milai or spike with 
ji hollow bit of cocon-nuL shell called H toi," 
which fonus the handle on which the workman's 
hand h-iK, while the spike revolves wi(fi l ho 
action nf the bow string ( AV illuslraiiun 
under ,l Peml Borer ” page 192.) 
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The needles arts polished by being rolled upon a piece of leather with some " ehftn," 
or bnn of wheat, ami a lit lie water ; being rolled nud rubbed together, they get tmootk. 
About 2 jU are made in u day. 

TIX GAR (tie}. (Ter- man.) 

TTirt toda require no mention. The iron with which ho heats the adder or “i^nga’ 1 
is called * k Aby a ’ or " k«wya/ 


NECS A R A Xft, —Pipe Stem Mjttt kk. 

They take a small bamboo of the hollow stemmed kind ( the AntuAinarta futenht or 
Kirgid of the higher hills ) and place it on a sort of iron nock or vioe, supported on three! 
foot, { called sipiwn,) over a charcoal lire ; they are thus able to 1-end the tube to the angle 
required for the link a stem ( ace plate at page volume I), When the bond is eflVHcd, 
ami the atom is coot, it is sami to size with a small saw; they lie cloth over the ont-ddc, 
stud then insert into the end a stout curved iron wire, which is roughed all over mi as 
to stick to the inside of the tube; this gives them n handle whereby to spin the tnl*? round 
and round while they wind silk or gold thread ou fur ornament. The iron is called " tor. 

A long iron wire, similarly roughed with points, liko the twig of a fir tree, is called 
uitngaza, and is used for hollowing out and clearing the inside of the tube. 

The tube of a huliii which supports the chjU&m or bowl is mode of a holluw reed 
(nan or nab&hi') and the smoking tube of the small bamboo. The tube of a "peehwin 1 * 
is made of a coil of zinc wiry covered first with hi roll bark, thou with doth* 

Pbt T„l A Cl-SA Z, — K iTE-M A K K R., 

Tlio passion of the people for kite-flying may be understood bv the maker having a 
separate trade. 

He requires only knife, scissors, a board, a peatle and mortar, a "dully/ 1 a round 
earthen vessel to hold water and a big shall to polish the paper. 

The kites are made of thin bamboo, and polished paper. The form ofkite is usually 
that of a rude attempt at the outline of a butterfly or bird. The kite-flying that is most 
ftuUiotuthto, is that by two opponent*, each of whom cndearotiro to cut the other’s string, 
lor this purpose Thu kite-maker covers the string with a colored paste rolled “ imijhu, ,p 
comnathig of ground gloss and corundum mised with flour pas to and rod lead. 


ATIS1I BA '%—Fixxwou Maker. 

“M-dild —wooden peatlo, thin in the middle for the bettor grasp of the workmaii’s 
hand, ami thick and cylindrical at cither end; this is used for pouudlns ut. the ttltpelre 
Afe* f in the— 3 1 * 


dliii'iu or mortar, imlb being mu le of mango wood to prevent the possibility 
of striking fire. Only the rough pounding is done ta this. 

CU ^-^ circuliir wiH or griudatone for grinding materials. 

11 - ,<< ! 1, fr a . ltrt r cf imatelvr frame m which material Li winnowed from dust 
aud dirt, l<y being jerked up and down. 
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<H Chaimi "—:l seiti' of horse hnir, or of jajeTml pantimeiit, 

“ SjiiicKii"—cj. mould or pattern tube to guide th* size of tho tube* iu which tbo 
firework* arc formed. 

*'Sil Imlta/' grindstone and stab for grinding. 

** Levi/* pasta, and '* Ban *’ for tying up Ac. Nearly all the binding of rot Let* 
and tying up tub*?* Ae, t is done with strips of untwisted * sau* dipped to piLste. This, wLeu 
drv p L* an excessively tight ami firm binding, 

“ Khurpi,’' snml! scraper. 

" Kbareba/ 1 small Indie for tilling lube* with composition, As, 

4i Tosha,” adz#, 

“ Hntbnuxa/ 1 hammer or mallet* 

H Burma,” awl or centre 1 bit. 

Small ®aw. 

Materials required— 

Paper, bamboo, jill! £ gold-beater 'hi skin ), (-haretfil, sulphur, saltpetre, “ deg” 
steel filing® brought, from JlmdiiHhin -eoinmmi Iran filings are tiol lined, 

HartAt (orptiucut) give® a Util# Color; Mandl (realgar) (written in my vernacular list 
manebin give® white* 

Tho gold-beater's skin in used to bind oier certain tubes to prevent the material 
bxiliiiug loo faHtj, or burbling all at once. 

BORYA Bd'F—1 1 at Weaver 

Hi* tools are— 

Wflodea pug* ; Hiring and rojic ; ** lmttn,” a long 5>eatu perforated with bole*. This 
Ian! forms lint 1 wearer'* Warn/ I hough whi-. b the mootij string* for the wvb of the mat are 
po®®ed and thus kept in pl&ro : the other ends of the strings, at tlieeiinjinitv nfthe intended 
length of tlie mat, art? fin oil to a bamboo, which it* kept iu it* plate by w>hhU'Ii peg*. 
The material used is liio dry l!i«g r Tyyh ,r nnyutiifvlui, (dib), which i* roll cried in bundles* 
TYTuam required fur work, a handful of tho long leave* i* taken, slightly damped und in ado 
flexible with Mow* from a wooden mullet. 

Matting made of date palm i* done without any string web : brood plaits of the 
fibre arc made and bitched together. 

JlA iSI- BA T—Rope Twisteh. 

They have a wooden board sliajjtd :i# fig, I pierced with lodes, calted "elmrkh": through 
those are pass’d stick*, usually roughly broken off boughs of n trw shaped n<* fig. 2 
and Milled M wvldla M ; ibe knot on the shoulder keeps the tlick from panning through the 
hole altogether. To the short end of each stick u length of rope-hemp, or other material, 
is tio<l. The perforated board U now fired final? to two u[‘right*, and a second and similar 
perforuled board is put over the long ends of the stick* and in turned, round and round : 
this causal the short ends of the stick*, with Elie hemp ntauidi attached, to revolve, and 
thus the strands arc twisted together. To swim' uniformity, the strand* (‘lir 1 ) are 
paxaol over a Wooden block culled ” kidbut " (fig. 3) with groovy iu it ; beyond this the tnda 
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of the strands are caught by a hoot, which hook Ld fired to tie end of a bit of rope, *kkk 
is made fast ton weight. ( When seven strenJa axe required. then one strand though 

a hole bored in the middle of the block ). The block is lit the end of the struml* furthest 
from the turning board, and close to the weight; :e- the rope is formed the timing etauida 
force the block forward, as fig, 4. 

String in made by twisting on a big wooden k^uHo called "taowfr/ 1 siupcnded by 
leather thougH. 

For rope which is not siidkiently thick to require the first described apparatiia, 
thfj uho , a mere wooden frame, coming four revolving spools at the corners, each spool 
cuds in a kook, to which the strands to be twisted are t®l, The spools a tv (jet revolting 
with a band passed over them and a fly-wheel or clnirkha, This frame is cudkd 
« lakla/* 

FANtilG A It—G ilt Teat tint Maker. 

Ilia implements are, a file, a flat atone, leather, ,l rauglian gtiu*,” silver leaf. 

They take small piece* of sheep skin, six fin gers long and four broad. called ^ pn&nf, M 
and place them on the stone, where they lire carefully scraped ; thou they place the silver 
leaf over th'f leather, and Sis it there with a size made by boiling the gelatinous tendons 
of the goaf's foot with nishasta ( wheat starch ). The silver being fixed, it is burnished 
(jila kiya jata,) with agate, and Tarnished with a yellow yarn ink cons in ting of copal 
{ sundr.n ) boiled in linseed oil and colored yellow with mntmbhar ( bitter aloes ). The 
fio lull i.'d leather is of a coarse brassy color. Pi ami is very cheap* a piece only costing 
a few pies; it is used in native Bftddlery and shoftmuking. 


JILD SAZ-r Book-Bint*er. 

The book-bind or uses these tools :— 

■ K*p/—A curved knife for cutting paper, 

1 Sit/—A wiwtie tablet. 

■ Kobo/—A mallet to bent paste-board covers, Ac, 

* SnL'“ Needle, and 

" Lianilihi, a leather cutting chisel with slanting edge $ also rulers; screw press 
called u tfilamja/' scissors, Ac. 1 , chedni, a tuol like a tamblii, bat with a straight edge, fur 
■craping leather ; 1 chpesa/ a reap, to smooth the edge of paper, 

COBItLEIi ; ASP SIRA'J- -SADPI,Ea. 

They use the following tools 

A r—owls of niff*, being made with tapering points, hut thick and heavy above, and 
short flat heavy handles* thus, 
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An ruvt with a little notch in the side -if the i^iot. to allow the thread being pmuci 
oror it at the time of boring the hole, is oil]oil 1 ar ItimdiwaJla. T 

'* Chedni' r is a tool for paring ami scraping leather thin - it is ctii iron Made coming 
to abroad slanting edge, and is fixed in a turatp*nhn[*>d handle of wood* 

11 Oblrnf " in a slmrp alantrodgod tool for cutting leather. Tbo katlior to bo out in 
placed on a lint tabular w^lge of wood called * katint': thin is made of 4 karil T wood, ho as 
nut to turn the edge of the tools. 

rL Kolia w in the sgttot-furmtd pounderor mallei used fur learing Leather, 

The saddler baa a wooden f tree * to make tip Inn caddie* with, railed 4 V£tm.* Tim 
nhne-Tiiaker requires ft ** knlhut " or lma, with "pbW'nr wedge to make it fit Both 
artkans use n “ pbami*' or tool for polishiag leather, and a gotft. rluthi, a wooden liar rut 
to mi ®dge for a similar pnr|>oHo. They have also a * gaincha * or Jillte lump of dough, 
with which they clean the tinged or lace they put on their work. 

Pacer-Maker, 

The implements of jl paper-maker bate been already partly described in tbo courso 
of tbo description of paper mating given at pages 02 and !>d. 

The pounding apparatus 10 Called “jandar."' 

TEie frame which carries Llio fine screen cut which the pulp in deposited to form 
the Glieet in called u Ithlehf,* 1 

“ Mir" h the tenon laid n-rer it, ami formed of a aeries of parallel stalk* of tin? 
u pfttmf M jines selected for their evenness and thmm-ss, Twu Btieks t lined to extend Iho 
1 mir ’ and keep it straight on the hhinhi at either side, are called 'Such," 

The brush for spreading the paper against the prepared wall to dry is called 
day Lina. 

""V 

SA HtQTAJiA’SW —Stost-c err ns. 

His tools an?— 

Hftthunnv, — hatnnicr ; and “ gan," sledge hammer, 

Taitriii (of sorts)—atone cutting chisel* without handle*. 

" Cliini '’—a ebiset for drawing or *f|uartDg building stone#. 
u Tinki 'j—n thin flat chisel of bard steel fur splitting hlfttes. 

Tifpii— fstool) to put the work cm, 

Galiya and parkilr—gnomon and roinpaases, 

Bohan—a rup or coarse file* 

Fath rs — a bone to sharpen chisels. 

A copper saw. 

An iron do. 

A large orasa-taw, worked with uand* 

San—a polishing wheel* 

Kunmd—corundum powder. 
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—n wooden bar covered witli u mixture of 3ne and corundum, Hied for 
polishing, 

" P ach a rhA ri fV La the art of joining in stone. The Pachurhitv has small lam'ljw, 
hammers, a smalt saw, sohaii, iron wire, bow with iron wire for cutting a to tie, a lul*r, 
which bang worked with corundum powder, bores a hole and withdrawn the ulterior 
cylinder; a ( bunui r is also used. 

In fj Marrying Ac,, the fallowing tools are used: 

11 Karan di t} —the acoop (a. long wire with spoon shaped scoop at the end) for 
cleaning blast holes. 

<s A'gal *crowbar. 

11 Jabbal 51 —jiimjHjr njed for smaller Must hulen, being pointed at either end anti 
bulging in the middle. 

" Hu* M —( " 1 %" lower down, but both in hill districts ) a lever, 

Cn.iKI UAH —MlLUSTOJJE LEotUIIOI. 

The mill* tone rouglu-da who!!- business in to rasp or roughen tliq surface of the 
grindstones. This he dues with a email pick or hummer called " cbixkirfih” 

DOSA'LI. 

A Am s of people who make 11 dhuua, " (little cups ) and " pattal," ( plates* ) out of 
leaves, in which Hindus eat food nr carry sweetmeats from the shops, Ac, They fasten 
the leave* together with l he strips of the bark or sheath « till" gathered from the stalks 
of the munj, and ci cii ^ork paLtems on the leave# with thin strips of the same* They 
ongLEjiilU were hid people, but some few are found in Lahore, Amritsar, and elsewhere. 


DA L WAX -* Sweetueat Baler* 

The lifilwai or sweetmeat maker uses the following vessels_ 

Iiurali and karilii—open iron hemispherical cauldrons* 

Thai—plates of brass, or tmytf. 

Khwancho large hras* Irajr. The itincreut seller carries one of thorn to bold hi* 

war, * «hm Klliug: he supports tbo tni)-oil u sort of .tool made of 
tana reed, called 11 taranus. 1 * 

Tawa—an iron plate for baking. 

Bora^a cup attached to a rod, or deep Ladle, 

1%,1,11-w eallenJe, (^i„ M sorts) aouw to llr(>r> . WSm , u , rongb< ( wlM> 

ot drops of thin paste puMd into ghee and fried,) mow to laid;,. •• l.uaji," 
which is finer. 

Belna and clmkl*—paste roller and board* 

KHorjn—on edged tool for raping the inside ofkettloi and Ws. 

Knives (churl). 

Hasad eliobi—a round mallet used m beating ilie sugar used in making ^haJwa. 1 
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Woven (VhanuE). 

Wooden mmikU to make sugar images in, as used on festival Jays, 
X>abi — a wooden scraper. 


P,i NIR G A It —Cue esx* ma k eh. 


His implements are— 

Chitu—a shape nr mould made of bamboo- in which cheeses arc made, 

An Iron pan (karahi). 

SlilrJia—renne t P 

I>ori— an iron strainer to separate the curd, 
a stone weight to pres*. tho cheese* 

tfatives haw cully one kind of chccso. They beat the milk firnt, using ewe's 
niilk t gnat f » p cow's or buffalo*** of these ewo'i milk La mostly used*—and then stir it with 
rennet mixture, TJ<e curd is plmed in the m-uild or diiku, which is first Lined with cloth, 
unJ is then pressed with the addition or a little salt. Thaw cheesy do not keep long. 
Kabuli cheese is imported into the Punjab* A cheese made as above ii ready for Use in 
a few Lours after pressing ; the cloth is dunged U\ Uro during ilia process. 


PA'PA RGA 7 i e 0 richer an d u Pai>ah " Ma it er. 


This man make* ** pUpar/’ that is to nay, thin flat cukes mad* by mixing mting 
or malt ( pulse ) Hour with salt, black [vpper, npiees, rim, Ac,! into a paste with water, 
and then rolling it out with a rolling pin. 

They first of all taka dal or split puke, soak it in water, odd the spices, and mnko 
it up into little built of the weight of half a chiitok each, quo ball rolled out thin makes 
a pap at* Util is a separate trade. 

Papurgar* only make these oak. *, or eke ^bary.in," ft kind of fried savory cake, 
or “piti/ 1 which cooiuts of miUi poke ground up wiih water, mid is sols! in that atoto, 
Inung '''Hiked according to ta*te by the purchaser. They also grind up grain in the game 
w»ji ant l “fLi it to halwnU, who nrnke t bo sweetmeat called. l duddd M out of it, 

BHA'RPL XJA OP ItIIA'HPVXJA- —Gua ut Pasciieie. 

His implements are — 

Kftuuehi—.shovel to take out the sand, which they firdt heat ili the oven and 
afterwards use to parch grain on. 

Eli arch a—a ladle. 

Bhatli—the oven. 

Karelit—iron pinto, 

Chinn! —sieve, and “ clinj,*' winnowing bosket* 

" Baur n —< earthen Teasel like a namid. 

Soud, 

‘‘ Mutthft li"E '—a sort of whisk or brush, with which „i.k ; • it >. gi'uu 

along with dund m the Lorain over the fire. 
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tl EatHkra giili "—a hollow tart hen romd fitted with kimkur to make it hoarr, 
and then used a* a in crushing parched pulse so us to make it Luto dll or 

split pulse. 


Tobacconist* 

Kerjuirofl only a hit of matting or taut to spread the tobacco on, and a u mflnyh 11 
or wooden mallet to bruise it with; a " loka " or small ehop(*er to cut it up, and a 
* 4 dmmd " or iron atffvo to sift out the course hits of stalk. 

The powdered tohacAQ is mixed with molasses and beaten with ilia mungli; some 
people add aajji lo make it strong. 

To make tobacco into the 11 khamlra, 5 ' or mixture for smoking by wealthy [neraous 
various spices and perfumes ure added, and apple preserve, 

Hindustanis eliaw tobacco with lime or betel unt ~ Punjabh do not. 

SJ 'B UXGAli-Bo^BoiLm. 

Hie implements are— 

K until—earthen canid ton, 

Chameha—lad Ice. 

Chtihhnchn—small masonry tanks* 

Pahauri—a wooden semper* 

Bora—a deep ladle, with a cup attached to a. stick. 

Chun id—-a sieve* 

KaniUi—a cauldron, or curved iron pan, used by a soap boiler, is built into masonry, 
80 os lo form a fire-proof bottom to the tank, and then the soap lye is boiled in it. 

Twelve mi Lunds of erode soda ( sajji ) and 15 tnaunds of whitewash f knlai } are mixed 
in a. muonry tank ( • Imhbacha } and suflhient witter pound over them to cause the water 
to stand two fingers depth over tine mixture; after to lug well stirred it in loft to settle* 
The clear liquor in drawn off into a second tank placed below the first, and then into a 
third, in which it Ls mixed with 2tJ luauuds of sweet oil: the mixture is stirred and left to 
stand for 15 or 20 days ; after which it is put into the tank with an iron bottom and a firo 
place underneath {bnkhari )* It is well boiled. Sweet oil ie used ( vie., Besom urn oil) 
not li siirou ” (rape seed ), which yields a coarse, hard, and insoluble soap. 

Ink- 9jrt*i*KB, 

Bi.il h his lamp black with gum in a karahl, and when boiled down 
iLi.ikt^H it into tittle bfdto with his fingers for sale, or smears it on a reed 
path tod, off which, it fulls in scaled and is collected when dry, 

F ATI L WA'N —W p est l eh. 

He Uses the following weapons 

“ Miingll M —the callidter or Indian sceptro, 

Hugdor —jhort eylindcrs of woodj, with a place* cut out iu the aids for a latadie. 


thirk, either 
fra mo called 
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Suugturor Sungtola"—n much loiter wooden cylinder, tbrw or four foot tong, 
which is belli by handle* cut out in the thickness of the wood, ruined with bath LuinJ*, 
and thrown backward over the bead. 

* 4 TnmAn"— u sort of bow, tiio extension of which strengthens the miwdes of the arm. 

The clothes they wear cottsUt of a 1 Ramosa/ or hood cloth, worn to keep the hair 
confined, 1 Khuincli * ornamental utrip4 of cloth, worn on the hips and bunging down 
on either side ; 11 hmgoli and juugyu ‘—short drawers and waist-cloth. 


BA '7ilGA S —Tio jit Ron Davcee. 

Hifi apparatus consists of a stout bamboo pole held by four atiiji; up this hr? climbs 
atnl fiiea on the lop a “ paui T< or small wooden stage* or fooUboard, from wliieli ho 
oiiiihitn feats. 

He dances on a rough rope or on a slippery one; the latter is culled “nira,” or r^po 
of leather thongs. He tie* a cow's horu b> each ankle, so that the tip of the horu may 
curve outward* ; he then wbUiji on the Tv|)e, the rope being between the solu ut Lis 
foot Jind the curved horn, ho is thus enabled to maintain u balance on the smooth surface. 
On a common hemp rope he donees wish the aid of the balancing pole. Ho generally 
makes a show of lifting heavy bourns called ** *L*hHgu,'‘ and jumping over several camel* 
placed side by side. These people mostly come from Rajayri and Punch, ninl are 
»uid to In; Kashmiris. 

The M lakrihfc M is olio a performer of this ebs*n * he fights with the 4 galka * or 
basket-hi)ted singlestick, also with the * hank/ a hugfl two-handed straight 1 Jaded 
FW-ird; or with the “suif” or ^phatt,” cl Lind of broad-sword | he performs tricks also with 
the k ‘ marulti/ f a bamboo p*ote with a lighted torch at cither end. 
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DIVISION II. 

AGHTCULTTJItAL JM PLEMEXTS. 

Under the division of ikgrieutund implements I have included those rode 
nia-diim.'-i which sin? u.wd for cotton cleaning, oil prose lug, sugar-cane erutiliuijj, and 
railing water from wells, l hilts also taken occasion to note some experiment* which 
wore instituted to compare the efficwacy of the native cotton cleaning apparatus with 
improved saw and other gins. A series of rude implements will also ho mentioned, and 
all will bo described under tho three divisions, which in the fimt volntne wo found 
convenient in agricultural matter#, Thus we shall hate to describe the tools and Uwir 
names ;us listed in the Punjab, ( 2 ) as tlscd in the Cie- Sutlej districts, where the vernacular# 
approach more to those of Hindustan, and () those used in the hills. 

The cotton cleaning machine* have already been noticed. The separation from the 
peed is done by passing the cotton through two wooden rollers carried 1 to tween two up rights j 
the ends of the rollers are formed into screws, which impinge one on the other, so that when 
a baiulte at the opposite end of the upper roller is turned, both upper and lower rotten* 
are moved. The rollers can be adjusted closer to one another, according to the nature of 
the cotton. Such a machine is culled " bdua " or 11 velna " The cotton has to be carded 
and d caned, which is done with a prnjan," which lino already been described as like a 
large strung bow, hung from the roof, mid the string twanged and let IIy against the 
cotton with the aid or a small wooden billet held in the liand ; the workman is called 
4 imdAr. To supersede those rude processes, which, however, are cheap, and consider ing 
ail things, wonderfully expeditious, various designs of saw-gins and other machines have 
been tried. 

The following extract from the Report on the Bharwar Cotton-Gin Factory (a 
Government institution ) will explain this subject:— 

*' The Supreme Government at Calcutta challenged invention by offering prize# in 
money of a large amount sufficient to induce the best mechanical skill of tlie country to 
enter the lists, and at the tip pointed trial# many rind varied invention# and modifications 
were brought forward, but the result proved that the bisk had baffled the skill of the 
competitor#, and that the L ‘ time honored ” churka continued to hold Its sway in 
triumph. 

One or two point# essential to success had been overlooked in all these machines, 
Mid though mom of them in short trial# appeared to give promise of success, and obtained 
prizes, still, when brought into practical use, it was found that they could not surpass the 
11 churkn even in the single requirement of ([nimfitv of oitt-Uim itf work, and ultimately 
all hope# of obtaining such a machine seemed to have been abandoned. 

*' For Home year# back I have paid very ceumderaMo a! tent Eon to this subject, and 
after careful practical study succeeded in producing a machine entire! v free from the 
above doTect# ; and, on proceeding to England, I took with me working models of this 
modi liu' and alto supplies of seed cotton. 1 was thus enabled personally to lay these 
model# 1 m? fore some of the first machinist# of tho country, and to explain where the former 
difficulties lay, and the exact nature of the ankle# now required. 
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u Various parties have lu-eii engaged,, each introducing hi* pwn modification 
with regard to the application of the jMtwtjr Ac,, luit the practical result i* the production 
of machinery which, with tlie estimated labor of one man, gi,vr« an out-turn of upwards 
of 100 pounds of cotton wool per day, with the additional advantage of allowing no seed 
to pftew tlirough. 

H At the tcij highest estimate, the quantify of cotton cleaned by the Wit native 
churha does not exceed 20 pmmds per man per day of 12 houn. With nucli a great 
advantage itt econo lot, not to uicntJon exg«>tlitkiii also, ns well as tlio yearly increasing 
jti'an'it v and cost of Labour, owing to the amount taken up hv railways and other public 
work*, the benefit of mich machinery, when it Incomes generally known, will be appreciated, 
and the cleaning of native cotton by it* use will in all probability become a g.-parntc 
occupation in itself* 

“ The saw-gin destroyed native cottou, and its value wo* lowered in the market ; 
nevertheless, 1 ibor was aeari e, and tine Brunch taw-gin, driven by »toam, found ample 
employment I saw at that |>l:uw in tho cleaning si-asou uf 1 Sot), the carts, laden, 
with seed cotton crowding to the gin* T and their owners striving tor precedence* 
The exports from Broadi at the time at which the above cslimito of profits was Liken, 
amounted, I believe, to about 45,000 bales jsir annum. 

I may here observe flmt, aUlmugh the cultivation of native cotton is capable of 
extension to an enormous degree, yet the amount of manual lalior available in barely 
fiutlieieut to clean the quantity now produced* Any large extension without the aid of 
cleaning machinery therefore cannot be expected, and tlii* remark is the inure apg.licable, 
when it is considered that tho chief increase in cotton cultivation must be looked for 
in new districts, Midi ns those of Central India, where the populates is thin and neitMely 
sufficient to til I the laud/ 1 — Report on thr Cotton Utn Factory, Dhanrar T 17 to 10, 

I shall merely add a brief table shewing the result of some trial* until different 
kittdaof machinery. 

It is impossible to go at greater length into the subject in a work devoted to 
describing the existing manufactures and machinery of the Punjab. Indeed the introduction 
of even lw much as I have admitted can only be justified by the consideration that there 
luw* been so much interest excited by tlie question of cotton gins ivtjom chorkba ur 
belna, that it is dialicult to mention the om; without some alluaioti to tiiu other. 





RESULTS r>/ Mttrriil trial* nuuh- at Knrrachm m 1HC4-C5 with jlni^n'can and English Saw and Eoll-r Gotten- Gin* vpcw 
Imliynuu* Sind n (natiim ) and 11 NuUecr prawn Egyptian " (ttotir ) unrl^turd cotton. 




'pai$ /n vanity fit jtrjMdiUf f 'CDSl ffjmsJiJJ,/ VUt 
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Tli* oil pfrrfi'tnj maehihf lmt already been described. It i. a call^l u kohlu/ r# 

The rMpuradiie mi ft* liave alrt-mlr loendeseriW.f The ** vidua,” Uio ciiiie Ilk* the oil 
mill or kohl ii, usod in tie 0is-9uUej districts, and the one mod in Kotar, will be foil ml 
* n oliitn-e X. Bui I should location that the plate faring pago SOt represent-! mi inijirovol 
HUerar mill inTcnteJ by Mr, Buchanan of Giijrat. Its peculiarity, which the plate cannot 
show T in tint by aid of %■ (rtutod iron sheet, at the hack, the cmic* pass through the upp- r 
roller* and into the lower ones again without difficulty. Mr* Buchanan furnished a 
memo, on this machine, which I append. The plate in Volume I, at pag- -IQ-i, woo, l «h.>uid 
mention, intended for this volume, but the binder appropriated it for the first, unknown to 
me ! 

rt Thin is n model on the jiralc of 3 Eh h the proposed si no, devjgnod to be Worked 
by water power, by an endless baud Attached to a drum fixed to a water-wheel; the water- 
wheel being emoted on the falI h of the rujbahas reticulating the Goordagpoor district, 
or similar falls used by natives for the grain mills, as either undershot or A relumed inn 
fly water-wheel will apply. The principle is that of the mill* in general use iu the West 
Indies, but with the addition of another pair of rollers contrived lu work in opposition, 
the contrivance (iron plate directors ) is also original. In the West Indies the nulls aro 
worked by horses nr mitten yoked on by levers. 

11 The native*) bring forward os a plea for ts' 4 improving their wutrar-mne, that their 
mill* are not nulled or powerful enough. Their mills, although showing a fair knowledge 
of mechanical power hardly to be evicted front them, stilt require* 10 men and ft pairs 
of bullocks to work it for m 2i hours, producing but b or 0 tnaaods of goor; this is unneces¬ 
sarily expensive. Their ajiparatm in also rode, and it is continually liable to mishapB 
wh^ii working. The working of this machine will nnL be a quarter hr expensive io» tho 
other, beside* Iming capable of bruising itifler cane, and giving a much greater out-turn.'* 

Before biking leave of the sugar-nulls, I propose to give an account of the parts of 
tlic “ DfiKkohlu,” a sugar-mill u»od in Arabota, and generally in the Chf-Sutlcj districts. 
In these it is neon the roller* (bolus) are little if at *11 used. 

The huge hollow mortar or vessel which holds the hums is mode of ail {Shorta 
mbu*ia) or other hard wood, and in called kohlu ; it has a rim of iron called '* kutiditl." 

The roller which press* 1 * the canes is called Mat, ’ and is made of kfkar or dibshani 
Wood, This is kept pressing against the side of the kohlu as it roll* round and round 
by a 1 leant called “ mukri. w and to this is attached the long lever, which is moved in a 
circle by u yoke of cattle, and which Walking round and round cause the tut to roll like 
a huge j >ch I to in a mortar. Thia lever is called J ' miunk thumbs/' and at the end of it 
in the driver's seat 11 pit ", 

To work the mill, the hit is removed, rane« placed all round the kohlu, and then a 
huge woodsb clip called “dint rods,, ’* like a lining to the kolilu, is put hi: thus the cane* 
are enclosed between two walls of wood; the lit is thou fixed inside tlie *d&iil-roda,' and 
the two being thus pressed together the canes between aro strongly crushed; a false 
womk-u bottom is put into the dint-rod* and called “ j&r-p&L'har;” the exjire-srd juico 


* SvC Punjab Frodwts* Volume h p*P^ l-Tl* 

t tti- Voluau I, p(j, 305—0, a ad iilatcfi. 
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runs through tins into the hoi or hollow receptacle tinder the liohln, thence it is drawn 
by a drain or hklf-pipo (patnik) into a natrod or “ ktmd” a great earthen receptacle* 

It is now boiled in a " bt'bkarahl M and stirred with a short spoon, Lathi, or a headed 
sth:h called “mGsad” The boiled juice is stored in a large pan called “ehahh/ 1 being 
moved there into bj aid of a sort of pan called *» ftM*W <■ a long ladle twed in helping 
this operation is catted 44 dhom M . 

T7ir- Fhmjh ,—The plough used in the Punjab is ft very simple affair* A somewhat 
long heavy letun, gradually coming to a point at one end, and rounded at the other end, 
supplies the place of the whole of the ploughshare and other arrangements of an English 
plough* This beam is called 11 hur; " it is shod at the jjoint with ilo iron Hade culled 
phalit, which pierces the soil, and the beam behind it getting gradually broader force* 
the soil of the furrow aside as it advances. The furrow is not of course very deep, hut 
in all soft sand and sniUha soils this cheap plough is quite sufficient. 

To continue the description: from the extreme heavy end of the 4 tar/ a handle, con¬ 
sisting of a sloping stake and n band-piece at the top, is erected at a slight angle, by which 
the ploughman guides the course of the plough ; further on, a stout curved beam (wtnna) 
is fixed into the u kur” and *dopes away in an opposite direction to the handle or "jaugi," 
I li is liearu gelfl thinner towards the end, and its elongated end forms tho pole on either 
side of which the oxen are yoked. 

The plough-share is made of hikar or her wood. ’When they use the “ nali ” nr tubo 
for drill sowing, they tie it mi to the stake called * 1 jongi, ” which La fixed to tho plough 
handle. The noli is a tube of bamboo, with the mouth rat tier wide and funnel shaped: it 
is used in sandy soil for wheat sowing, and in some soils for gram and jovli also—it 
deposits the grain decker in the soil than the ordinary hand process* 

The bullock* axe harnessed by a yoke called punjali, consisting of two parallel 
bars, one of which goes above and the other below the nock of the animal; it is fitted with 
four cross bars, two at either end, between which the neck of the animal is confined- The 
|wo outer bars are moveable, in order to let the yoke! ha pat on and tnlcen of The 
upper l*eam of the yoke In called **j£Lln, " and the lower 41 phut; " the inner and fixed crow* 
bars tire 11 muty cl ; the outer moveable bora or pins tH arli. n 

On ihe subject of ploughs, an extract from tho report on the revised Settlement of 
the Ferowpore district may bo given. - 

CJ The plough deserves further notice. There are two descriptiouR of ploughs, 
ono called tho “ inuuml. " ike other the 44 hob” They will best be understood by tin) 
following drawing.-—( See sketch facing this page. ) 

Of these, the uni nun is considered by far the better sort of plough. It penetrates 
much deeper into tho ground than the ha I, and goes deeper mid deeper at each successive 
ploughing, n?i (he surface soil gets more pulverized, but it can only be dragged by strong 
rattle, and la used only in the rebec. The hai is tho plough of the “ bhet ” lands * It is 
a very inferior machine to the truannii; it only scratches the surface of the ground, but a 
heavier plough would bo of no use with the small breed of cattle that are atone found 
in the ** bhet.” 


■ Low meEst Lwidij near tLc river. 
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Tin? parts of tho plough given ( AmbcvHa district ) by Ma. Wvxvakd, ate mu fhlh’Wi * 
tin) plough used Clts-Sutlej does not ui ferial tv differ from that in ihe Punjab proper, 
Hal. —The whole plough. 

Halts. — The yliafl connecting the plough with the yoke ( made of d.1 wood.) 

Hal—tho wooden beam that carried the ploughshare ( made of kiLit, slush run or 
khuir wood.) 

Pith*—the frame with iron rim ( kit) which holds on the ploughshare, 

Phil!—the ploughshare of iron. 

Jiii —gl single yoke for quiet oxen (ahMuim or tut wood.) 

Piinjili— -a double joke, into which the necks of oxen are fastened by Jj gat ha " or 
straps of leather, 

N.iri or Xnrka, leather thong by which the yoke is attached to the ahull ( halts.) 
Pachwunsji—a small wedge by which the phatf or share is firmly fixed into tho 
pithi ( made of kikar or tut (mulberry) wood, } 

Pioul-siuti—bamboo handle and leather thong forming the ploughman's driving 
whip. The stick with a goad fixed to it at one end, and a huh at the other, is culled 
“ pariul n in Punjab. 

It now remains to describe the other agricultural tools used in tho plains, 

Kulmrf or kullilrf—a small, somewhat heavy headed aio, used for wood cutting 
Ac. { Kulhari— CU-Suff'j.) 

Diltri—a curved sickle with a rough serrated edge (Durand Qis-Sutlej.] Sue sketch 
facing next page. 

Iliiuiba—a sort of trowel with curved handle ( Khurpa 

Phuuei or Kasi—tho tool shaped Him a mattock, but with a broad shovel like 
blade, that trikes the place of our spade, (Phnom, kart .1* i t Cit Sittlrj ) 

Thokfi— ll chopper formed of a wooden handle, or back into which the blade is fixed 
by two points at either end ( Gaudiea Cit-Suikj.) See .sketch facing next page, 

Ehochll ( Oii-Suitrj) a pick for digging konkur, 

KluhE or KaooH ( Qi*-$failej ) a shorthand hoe, used for hoeing sugar-cane fields, 
Gfrlmu—( (Hf-SviUj ) a sort of harrow, for scratching up the ground for rice lowing 
when the ground is covered with water. It is stuck full of pegs about two inches long, 

Soblgi—a ln-avv beam, drawn by horses and oxen, to arutHitk over the land niter 
Solving Ac., ( mera or soh&ga Gw-Sslley. ) 

Kurih —u heavy beaux or frame of wood, made of pieces nailed together and 
having an iron plate attached, used for clod crushing and levelling. {Btlua or lid 
Cii-Wfr; 1 ) It ia, drawn by men, two men standing on it to increase the pressure, 

Jandra—rt large wooden mtc, with a long bundle and a beam and tooth of kikar. 
3die teeth are not at right angles to the bundle, but on the same plane. It is so held at 
an inelmg by 01 ^ man, flint it presses against tfic earth, and then two others, each milling 
a r3|kp that h attached just above the teoth-bnr, ou either side, drag il along, The 
jntidm iu nsed principally on preparing the ky&rl or siiutl bed* for irrigatsoiij with a rim 
fir ^dge of earth round the edge to confine the water. ( Jandra Qit-Svtbgi') 
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Kh5pa—leather caps put over the eyes of cattle when working the wells. 

The implements used in the threshing floor ( *phir *) are ns follows. Tim floor 
itself is selected on a hard clean place, and is ‘ leped * over with mud, and made perfectly 
clean and smooth; the cut wheat, «!fcc., being thrown down, it is trodden out by oxen, who drag 
after them a sort of frame colled ' phaU. * This consists of four rough bars or sticks 
arranged os a frame, and one across the middle, the inside is wattled in with dry twigs 
and boughs of the cotton plant. 

The action of the rough surface of this against the corn, aided by the trampling 
of the oxen's feet, not only frees the grain, but breaks up the straw into fragments, which 
forms ** bhusa." \\ hen suflicientlytrodden, the whole is tossed and turned with a huge 
wooden pitch-fork, “ toningri ” • (Jeli Cis~Sutl*'j), consisting of nine long wooden prongs, 
bound to a stout stem or handle with thongs of raw hide. 

The rope that keep* the cattle together in the yoke in threshing floor is called 
41 (burns " in the Cis-Sutloj, and “ jotnr" in the Punjab. 

In the hills the plough can only Ikj used where there is a tolerably large area for 
each field ; but it ofteu happens that the fields rising in terraces one above tho other ar 0 
only a few feet iu breadth. Iu such localities the plough gives way to baud boeing 
and digging. 

The plough, when used is just liko that of the plains. Some of the tools are 
especially adapted for stony soil aud for breaking up stones too large to move without assis¬ 
tance. The tools are as follows. 

Kusi—a small hoe or mattock, with a rather narrow blade and handle, about two 
foot long. 

Mi-iid a heavy solid bar of iron, about 3 or 1 feet long, set in a wooden handle, 
used for splitting and breaking stones. 

Chikrf— la made in two shapes : one is a light hand-hoe with the handle a foot 
long, and the blade crooked; the other (6.) is merely a hooked stick, shod with iron at tho 
point; both are used for digging out weeds and thinning various kinds of crops and loosen¬ 
ing tho earth rouud the roots of maixe, &c. 

ltambhi—a hoe like the 4 phaora,’ the blade about four inches broad, used in 
rice fields only. 

Besides these several of the Hill States of Simla, sent. 

Dar&uti—the curved sickle not unlike that used in the plains, 

Dhnngrd or Dhangri—a small axe. ( Gandasa in Kuuuiti.) 

Kudali—a small hooked hoe or pick. 

The * Kudali' of the Bhagal State is a mere bit of hard wood hooked and pointed. 
The point has been heated in the fire to harden it. 

The reaping hooks or sickles have rather the iron part of the haudlcs longer than 
those of the plains. 


* U similar tool with five proof* is called Paajtuifala. 
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In KAngra the following implements are used - 


H.lJ and LuIiHq, 

BS- 

Plough arid Ploughshare, ( costs, ) 

It?. 

1 

As. 

0 

HIM, 

*■■ 

A heavy ImriEontal Mock of wood dragged by oxen for 
smoothing Hftim of a held, 

o 


Much, 

•« 

Simitar to the alcove but curved in shape ami used only in 
muddy lauds. 

Q 

** 

Dindril, 


A harrow with eight nr ten bamboo teeth dragged by oxen, 
used for opening the soil round the young corn, 

0 

H 

Mtiildih. 

Kodttl KodilE, 

1 

Hoes for weeding, ’ 

a 

0 

J& 

4 

IJbafcriA or Kttlhcla 

liharota. 

or 

**- 

A wooder club used for crushing stiff cMi o! earth, 

0 

1 

Tringul, 


A three*pronged pitchfork. 

o 

3 

Drfiulf, 

■B + * 1 

A small honk, ... 

o 

3 

Rlinbar Drrimll, 


A book with teeth like a saw to cut long grass, 

o 

4 

Kali I or Kill, 

**>■ 

A mattock, 

i 

0 

Ihublil, 


A “trull iron instrument for digging up grass roots and ail 
wml s. 

0 

2 

KuHtinJ or Cfihu, 

... 

Axes for cutting wood. 

IS 

a 

4 


I conclude this da** by reprinting tlw Jury Report m Agricultural Implement* 
jn iSMJl. It contains algo □. note on an improve! saw-gin. 


REPORT OF THE JURY OX AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL 

IMPLEMENTS. 

14 Under this head are found hut seventy,nine article* exhibited in all—from General 
No. 10,500 to No. 10 , 038 , The majority of these also, are merely rough model* of the 
Very primitive impl emen ts in use throughout the Punjab, told require UO notice. 

u The Section is however hy no m tMi wanting in the exhibition of artistes of real 
and actual interest and worth. From the district of Gurdaspur, for instance, some valuahln 
models have bectu supplied, ru;— 

No, 10 , 1 x 12 , a sugar mill 
No, 10 , 033 , a cotton gin. 

No. 10 , 031 , a cotton press. 

“ These machines wore the contributions of a Mr. Buchanan, and their construction 
display* considerable ingenuity, A memoruiduiu by the cihibiiir explaining their mode 
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of construction and working is attached. The Jurors regret much that these models wore 
not made with more care, and better finish. They hare no doubt that oue and all of them 
would work well, if properly made; but the models submitted were altogether too rough 
to admit of their working being satisfactorily tested. It is on this account oulv that 
the Jurors do not think they are justified in awarding to Mr. Buclmnau the prize of Rs. 
200 offered by the Rajah of Kupurthnlla for a model of a sugar mill. They however gladly 
award that gentleiuau a medal for the general collection. 

“ As carefully executed models none surpass tho contributions of Sirdar Bhagwan 
Singh of Amritsar. 

No. 10,619, instruments used by the gardener. 

No. 10,G20, ditto by tho cultivator. 

No. 10,630, model of an English plough. 

“ The Jurors consider the Sirdar to be well deserving of a medal for those donations, 
and this they award. 

11 And lastly, to Mr. McNabb, the exhibitor of a neatly contrived working model of 
a cotton belna of steel, the Jurors award a third medal. This little model is perfect in its 
construction, and attracted considerable notice, especially from tho native visitors to tho 
Exhibition, by all of whom it was thoroughly appreciated. 

“ The contributions of Messrs. Lepage and Co., of Calcutta, pickaxes, and kothalis 
were also approved of not being however of Paujab manufacture, these cannot compete for 
the prizes offered. 

“ The Jurors cannot close their report on tho articles submitted to their inspection 
under this Section without bringing prominently to uotice tho existence of niitchincry 
in the Hazara district for tho cleaning of cotton, worked by water power. The model 
contributed by tho Hazara Local Committee is rough, and small; but as they are of 
opinion that tho use of water os a motive power in the working of machinery is much 
neglected, they notice the existence of this—to this part of the Punjab—novol method of 
cleaning cotton, in tho hope that it may attract attention and prove useful.” 


MEMO. BY MR. BUCHANAN. 

u Tho undersigned begs to state that in forming the designs for these machines, ho 
held in viow the circumstances of tho country with regard to the materials to bo procured 
for making them. Complications of tho most trifling kinds had to be set aside, so as to 
meet the capacities of the people and the indigenous ortizons j they can all, ho is con- 
vinced, be made by the latter. The canal districts were also held in view os affording 
cheap motive power, and the designs were made accordingly. 

44 I *—Cotton Press. This model is on the scale of one-twentieth of the proposed size. 
It is the Surat Cotton Press principle, arranged so as to work by on endless bund on a 
drum, to be worked either with water or animal power. The Surat press working on tho 
capstan mode, at the base of the screw piles, is very disadvantageous and incommodious. 
It requires many men to work it, and the time occupied in tho pressing of each bale is 
unnecessarily long. In this machine but twelve minutes will be required to press a 
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halo with tho drum worked by a bullock. Tho time will be shorter if worked by 
water power. Tbe press Ihuuii can l*e re-elevated by lowering the endless band on the 
lower wheel (top of machine ) by the lever apj>enduges common and well known in all 
machines worked by the strap. 

“At Gurdospur, I calculated that a machine mado up thus would cost R*. 220. 
The screw piles, bar and cogged wheels being '* sheeshum ** wood, tho remainder deodar. 
In making the cogged wheels, a little ingcuuity is required: the teeth and indentations 

should l>e separate pieces dove-tailing into 
each other. In the teeth, tho grain of tho 
wood should l>e longitudinal, in the in¬ 
dentation pieces transverse. Tho reason 
for this is obvious, os the teeth will then 
bear considerable pressure ( double of what 
will l>c required in this machine). If tho 
teeth Imd the grain of the wood isirallel to 
the plane of pressure, they would inevitably 
break off. Another advantage is gained 
should warpage tnko place in any of tho 
pieces or they be worn away, they can 
be easily replaced by new ones. There are 
many excellent plans, I l>elicve, in practical 
carjtoutry of making wooden cogged wheels, 
and the native indigenous artizans are 
not ignorant of some. 

u IT *—CoHon Gin. Owing to my removal from Gurdaspur. I was unable to quite 
complete this machine. But it is sufficiently prepared to give an idea of tho principle. 
Both the 11 churka ” and the Mocarthy gin principle have been Applied, tho latter 
being that the staple is caught up by the rough fibres of the leather covered cylimldt, 
revolving under a fixed hlunt-cdgcd knife, the staple being freed from the seeds bv the 
resistance of the rack; and the seed held from following by the teeth of the rack, which 
is placed before tbe leather cylinder. This method answers fully with long stapled 
cotton; but with the short staple degenerate country cotton it does not act, the seeds 
being also small. When the indigenous cotton is improved by culture in its qualitv, 
the Mocarthy principle will then answer better thnn the “ churka: ” the latter both 
dirties and tears the fibre. To accommodate the machine to the present native cotton, 
the steel knife is removed, and a polished steel cylindrical bar is substituted, so as to 
revolve by contact with the leather covered cylinder. The rack should also be removed. 
The fluted cylinder at tho l»ack is for clearing the Btaple from the leather one. There 
is a box in the machine into which the cleaned seed falls through the trellis work 
at the top. 

'* The originality in this machine is the adaption for working tbe cylinders by the 
treddle or the common foot lathe apparatus. Some substitutions have been made and 
the appliances simplified. « 
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fl Tho native churka Is si very rndo contrivance i si person by wording nil day can 
only pin lfc Kfr« of cotton. In a medical point of view ? it is much to be deprecated, 
rr from the unilateral and awkward position the worker lua to sit to it, it i* very 
injurious and unhealthy, r>0 that a cheap and simple machine not haring these 
disadvantages is much to Ito desired, 

u A gin made up thus will cost at thcLiutaide about Fl?. 2$. "When this npaconmi 
was being made it liccame very popular. The carpenters whom I had employed received 
orders for many.” 


Under this head I may describe an apparatus mod in the TTiLjtfra district, 
where small hilt ulreatne are abundant. Frn^-tly s[leaking the machine is made tip 
for husking rice, hut I hare aeon models of the same hind of machine applied to turning 
miII-stones, and also to turning the cotton cleaning rollers commonly used in tbo country. 

The apparatus is called Pifcih* It consist* of a small over-shot water-wheel 
fed by A stream of water. 

Two walls or supports being built itp about 7 or 8 feet apart, in the centre of each 
a block of wood i* M in ( called tndudbi) ; these blocks have each a hole or notch 
in which the ends of the ulo or lath rest. ThA”Ui M is a short round wooden bur, 



At one end, about li feet from the socket, is filed the “charakh 11 or Wheel, consisting of 
from IT to 21 radiating piece* of wood, broader at the outer edge than at the inner, 
which is inserted 8 inches into the body of the 11 lath. " These rad luting pta^es or fans sru 
railed "Itham ” (-—wing) and each is Id im-hus long. A waf.’r.cottrse T here cnlbni 
“khatta” (Punjabi ‘kuP) is now ootid uc ted to a convenient height above the wheel, 
and from thence a water trough is let down at a convenient angle to within 8 inches of 
the wheel: the stream of Water wJti the wheel in motion. The outer trough is made 8 
inches wide at the opjier end, gradually diminishing to £ inckv at the end over thft 
wheel: it is S inches deep, and is coital M parnflla.” 


If p, rice husking machine has to he made, a deep Kale or event at inn is made in 
the bank behind the aile or 1 1st 1 (a suitable position haring these features is of course 
selected) and in this the mortar for holding the rice m fixed ; two upright posts or ”mdtia tp 


• Th* p*per< fmrn Whist ihww d«lai(« arc taken wens fmraiiluxl hj OpUin Wfc«r r Settlement OSicor, 
Unuts, and KwmpoimJ by CLnurinir*, 
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ar ” erected in front of it. carrying between tbem a circular rod, which Lae a round head- 
pi.Nx* inerted at right angles, and which, when tin* rod 
descends, hit* the rice in the mortar and removes the 
husk The next requisite is to communicate a motion to 
this pounder, by making it alternately to rim* and full 
Imnmtcrwise; for this purpose nt the end of the * Iat ’ 
opposite the wheel, and al*out the name distance (I! feet) 
from the *«*cket. a curved piece of wood, like a parrot'* 
leak, and called ** chapCr,” is inserted. A* the axle re¬ 
volves, this alternately catches the end of the rod carry¬ 
ing the pounder, lift* it up, and then owing to it* curve 
dips away from under it, when the hammer fall* by it* 

<>wn weight; and when the point of the * chaj^r* conies 
round again it catches the rod, raises it, ami lets it full 

again, aud so on. In 21 hours such a machine will husk six as* loads of rice, estimated at 
11 umtinds 25 sours standard weight, but this is at full working {tower. 


When the water power is wanted for a mill or n cotton * belna' the diaper is not 
u«ol, but a similar wheel and the further end of the axle fitted with cogged wheels suited 
to give a vertical or horizontal inoreineut a* may be required. 




DIVISION III. 

1IORTICULTUUAL IMELEMENTS. 


Very few of these exist; the rougher work of preparing garden land is done with 
the ordinary agricultural tools, Hitch as the {dough, the • jaudra.* The only small toob 
the gardener uses are the following— * 

4 Kasi * as lx?fore. 


* Phaora * Do. 


* Chuha ram)>&,' a sort of iron fixed in a wooden handle; it is made of a !*ar of 
i r,, n. the extreme point of which is flattened and hammered out into a 
triangular blade. It is used for digging up plants in transplanting Ac. 

“ Gbal ramba ” is Ihe brr>ad ramU or khdrpa with short curved hnmllo 
u *®^ grass-cutters in scraping up grass, and by a gardener as a 
trowel, also as a hand hoe for weeding. 

Sickle, as before described. 



better 


Chaku, grafting knife. 

To prepare large beds, ther nse a rnko or jandar like the agricultural one; only th* • 
^ttght rnolis in Euro{x;an garden* use the rake, Dutch-hoe, shears, Ac., Ac. 
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CLASS 2LCLX. 

Not rtpr&enied. 


CLASS 2CX3LI. 

DIVISION I. 

BUILDING CONTRIVANCES. 

There is absolutely nothing in this ehias to enumerate as hi the former diiaies, but 
it •ocnifl to afford n suitable opportunity for a few remark* on the style of building at 
prevent Bks'Ti in various (jartH of the Punjab, Tu this I shall add a not® upon native 
bridges and method of building veils. 

I nitint fimii all mention of the more ancient buildings. Of the wlv Mntiotncdu 
style of 12th to Htli century we have some tine specimen* at Delhi. These are nearly 
all construe:ted of the fine red pamlsUma brought fmui Jsjpftr and Central Zudia* while 
for the coarser work (as in the f irt of Toghbikabad ) the hard gritty stone found in 
the vicinity of Delhi is employed. 

White marble from Jaipur Is atao used ; very little cement appeara, but nil the 
atoms arc l-eaui l fully fitted and joined. and occasionally metal dumps jitv employed. 

The buildings of the later Mogul miijnre of the 10th and 17th centuries an\ 
many of them, constructed of the same stone, which most Lave been imported at a vast 
/■ijjeuse. But aiming these buildings appear tinwcrona structure* made <>f -uunlf but 
beautifully burnt Ltiuki; they are not above i> to it inch cm It mg and II inch thicks Urey are 
mostly burnt throngU like cbert-stono. Vast tuouods are still t<> b* seen in the TiriaiLy 
of Lahore and other towns, which are tins debris of the gigantic kilns in which then brieka 
were burnt. 

Vast thiefemwa mid solidity characterise the brick fdructuivw, and the abundant 
use of a mod guild and tenacious mortar, which so coke* the bricks together that when 
it has been desired remove a hi I Ion mass of each masonry, the workman's iron pick has 
proved unequal to the bisk of separating the materia]* and the mass lias had to I* ll u >te.l 
with powder like tt rock, f'tich cement was made by obtaining the liest lime free <if all 
ash and impurity. Our Engineer* wish now that they could obtain such. 

The houses of the poorer class of agriculturists all over the plains require no 
■pedal description ; they are invariably made either of sun-dried bricks smeared over with 
a hi lit ure of mud and cow-dung, or more often the wall is built up somewhat irregularly 
by plastering rake over cake of tnud, the outer coating Vicing mixed with chop],**! straw 
(bhdaa ) and cow-dung to make it hind, Snmll low hovels, with a couple of rudely made 
wooden i.^j = for a d^r, and perhaps a window with ci wooden shutter arts ihua built; 

i 
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they are roofed with pole* either t lifl f pine) “ bati* 1 " whore procurable, or stems of small 
abed mulberry, hikur, ami shLihuiii tree* \ over the** tiles arc laid, or " .‘■irki " ( a sort 
of thatch of the nifiuj gnu*) ami then mini is plastered on outaide. The roof in made 
strong enough to Liar a few people on it, and lias » raised qdgu all round, with a wooden 
gutter pipe to draw off niter. In the hot weather the people sleep on the roof. In a 
wealthy rilln^p, houses constructed of burnt l-rieka nre more freijuenL, and are then 
built with two stories. A haeha f cuteha ) bouse ennsiste of a sort of romnd&h in front 
and one nr more little dark rooms Mhind ; they Imre no fire-places, and not icqa a bolo 
fur smoke, as the pe iplo generally light a lire outside and only use a chafing dish of hot 
mnWrs inside. 

\' T here the house has In accommodate several member* of a family, the rooms 
and the verandah are ranged round the aide of a small court-yard or "oabn," which 
is approached by one door in common to the whole. 

The only attempt I have seen to improve the style of the ordinary peasant^ hut 
it in a model sent to the Central Museum by tlic Reverend Sir (Jolaknitb, Hbteion&fr 
at JAlondhar, He him merely improve l upon the ordinary design bo as to afford more 
privacy arid security Ln q.u’h house. There is the usual court-yard or “ eahn u ; at the 
front is a Hurt of covered entrance or <4 deofa 1 ’; alongside, a shed for horses or calt!*;, 
and at the apposite end of the yard arc the dwelling rooms in two stories; a staireaso 
outside leads hi the uppei story, boLh ^lories having the Ai df]£ii *’ or verandah outside, 
and the K Lotlrn f ' or rooms within. The plan of arrangement is this— 


Knlkri. 


HHit. 


n li d u ii 


Bc<i 4 v roon lr. 




T ilirLi or Stink, 


t 


An ordinary house in known by the name of “ gliar or “ inahaii ", a largo mausjisi 
is called Al bavelL” This generally has an entrance gate, tit each and of which arc rooms 
in which purlers or servant* can lire; over this is the entrance colled "doom” and inside 
the Huhftt rou ud which are the rooms of the family and the Judies* apart monte : every 
house lias a good roof space with access by stairs ; the roof adjoining the wonieoV 
apartments is protected at the edge by a high screed made of perforated stone- work, or 
alahj of tiling | *j i'fo rated in imitation of atone. 

On the roofs of large house* various small and often oddly shaped rooms aro 
constructed, looking like towers and turrets from Mow. These am constructed for coolne**, 
and to enable the minute* to enjoy the evening or the morning hreexe. The shajjq of houses 
in often strangely irregular, and the building looks as if it bad beeu added to piece 
by pk o without reference to ajny general design. A house intended for biiBULoss or far 
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tbe temporary resttlenfa of itwn, in constructed perhaps with it few'rooms of Open shop# 
on the ground floor and a large roam above opening on to the street and separated from it 
only by n low balustrade and certain wooden lattictu which can In? closed up with ilitUistn. 
Smii u building is .filled '* baituk/ 1 

A square court-yard film 3 idled with 4 separate gate and tilted with stall* for horses 
and entile, and rooms for servants and “ syces " or grooms,. is railed *■ labcla/' One i* 
ulway* either attached to a Urge home or built Hepnmtely far Lhe me of the bouse. 

I Ini re now to a id it few extracts taken from Tartans iwurcefi, describing the 
ordinary dwelling homes of the mass of the population in various district* in the plain*, and 
afterwards, of the hills. From Mr. Prinseji'a Settlement ^epprt "l Senlkotth® following in 
extracted, and is applicable to the housed of the entire agricultural population of the 
plain districts of Lite Punjab as far a& Amballa ; — 

“ There are only two kinds of houses in ordinary use, and these are made of mud or 
built of luked liriarka. They' are huddled together, a congeries of flat PQQifcd huts, 
bciginned by narrow alleys, and plastered over with :t primitive mixture of the earth, 
dmpped straw, and cow dung, and surrounded outside by rows of oow*dung h { twed iu 
these parts for fncl) by stacks of <iriia. shod a fi >r weavers, goat [wiw. places for meetingtq 
and temples for worship. All the available jqmro it filled dii wilb heaps of village refuse 
required for roamiro. In the larger villigos where the reridfnts may have omBBsed 
wealth, may Im seen a few * [ liuwelices " or houses of * pukka " nuiAniiry, Each family 
lives in a separate lourt-yard, and this is nd the privacy which exist*. Cuttle and their 
owner together I have seen them living in the suina apartment. In the 

arrangement of houses or enclosure* there seems to be little attempt at order or cleanti- 
BO*i. It in no wonder then that much sickness or liability to epidemic should result iu 
certain seasons/' - 

It) the Jii.di Dm Lb ihe following detailed account from the Settlement of 

the Shuhpur District by Major Davies must W quoted ;— 

M The dwellitigs of the comuiou people, throughout the district, consist of one or 
mare room* eudlvd “ kothns," with acourUjard in front. This court-yard, named -verlifc'* 
is often coinmou to several houses. These rooms are built ordinarily of otay, gradually 
piled up iu wiicceH-ivt: layers and (hen plastered. Tin 1 roofs are invariably flat and are 
Uft-d deeping plnora during the hot weather. In the court-yard is generally seen a 
man gar ( ,L kurli ,F ), and a house in which the cattle are sheltered hruiu the cold in the 
winter months, which Etnvture* (vaUe l aath ” in the k Bur/ where they are verr 
< .L|4i’i<nis ) consi*i sjenerally of four walls covered with a thatch. The only oxccptHMia to 
the s/Hiire general description, are the habitations of the people in the 1 Thai/ and in the 
hills. The former are often composed of nothing but wood end gross, ami the latter are 
built entirely of I m aider* leiKenteil together wit!) clay ; u however walls of this load havo 
Jittb' or no power of resisting rain, the roof is always supported on strong [*>»(& driveu 
into the ground, the walls acting merely iu a defence against the weather. Ah a rule the 
houses of the nunioiiUrm are built for them by the village carpenter {<-Turkh&n *') or 
potter (" Kurn liar “ ), who receive their food, while the work is going on, and a present of 
ihuhe* or money when it h finished ; pajmeut for work at a fixed mb? h only made by 
Khatria iuid other non ^LopricWa. The timber used for roofing is usually 14 kikaf ” or 
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t4 l*-r rt in Hie plain#,. ninl " A It no ” { will olive } ill tile bilk, the first, two heiug usually 
the produce Liftin' zemlii'larH 1 own field* ; beams uf deodar or ahkhtim are only to be 
«_tii hi Hji? house* of the rick 

" The rtffjjiiiFciucnts of u ]mpi|lut3uii low in ling scale of cm fixation Jin* faw, and wo 
tea thin exemplified in the fumilltre "f tlujir house*, wliioli consist* almost entirely of 
lawssurirs. It would be tedious, though not perhagig devoid of use, to give n complete 
dit-eri|«+ ion of all the article* in every day inse in n hi.uphold of Hik p; tr t. (1 f India, I MulI! 
therefore only enumerate the more important, Find, there urc tins receptacles for storing 

grain, of various :>i*ea f from the ..union* of a small room to thaw of a Inter barrel. 

The*o are made by the women of the house, of line eJuy mixed with chopped btnv. The 
larger kiiid vailed ,l sfikir,” are npiare, and hold fr'in forty to fifty munin.l* ; the tmndler 
dejieriptifiio, 4,1 fealhoti/* [ire cylindrical in farm, end hold but a few niamudu, Next are to 
Imi *■ eu some spinning wheels, ( n* mtmy as there are women ), on uppimilu* for churning 
mili, an instrument far efanning cotton < 41 Mim M ), a number of cmiilar hiufkutK, with 
mnl without, lids, Linde of reeds (“ thirt/* 4 ’ hmug M Ac. ) t in which are kept articles ol 
clothing mid oilds mid end* trays of needs ('* ehlmj/ 1 *' chlmikor " ) list'd in cleaning 
grain; a goat-skin wrtler bag ( M kuiii*')* used on journeys, or when employed in the 
fields at a distance from home; a set nf wooden measures for groin ( l4, topa, M "paropi" 
Ac,) \ a leather Log (“ kbullar T ’ ) for carry ini: flour when away from home ; a variety 
qf cooking vessels, some of iron, nnd others of a composition resembling bell.met'd; n. 
nnuili t of ourlJmB pof* and j^uiis, in which are st .red grain, e,,tidi merits and other articles 
of food ; a course iron sieve ( 11 [suint 11 ) ; n pestle and mortar \( " daurf ** >, jj; which to 
jKmtid Mpierft am! ramfimcuhu Those, with a fair atooU (“pirfi/' “pirl”), iuul cols 
complete the list of the fitting* up of an interior here; and the cainc f with u few minor 
change*, would probably answer as a. denari ptii>u of the furniture of Jt jiousiaiitk house in 

any part of the Punjab, It in 11 *t not he Hnp|K>Ncd that all these things are disced 

without order: tpneq has to 1*« croimmix’d, uml every thing, not in n*e La therefore 
carefully arranged on shelve* noting an [*gs driven intn the walk round the root as, 1 * 

A?; a sample of the Louse building farther 1 down count nr/ but still showing how 
nundi alike the system of budding everywhere is, f will give nei extract from th« Amlmlia 
SetUenieDt Import; — 

M The houses an* far the most part wUftt 5* ended So -that. The wails are muh 
of mud, or chol* of dry earth, talo n out of tlm tanks when they are dried up, or from 
the dried tip and i nvoked rice lielda. The roof uf the Lotli i is also uf mild ; the Lanina 
which support it, and which are principally mode of sal woovl t * rest partly on the in ml 

Walls mid jmrtly on upright beamv, of drek or htilcain,f about sir feet high, A.-r.os 

Hicsfl Umhiis are jdmeed mini ter ones, of tins Uiikaiii, or mulbcny tn» \ over this, gr.i** 
nnd over Lhc gnvso rilKHit three iie lien of earlh is laid. Some of the houses iioas^ss u 
chiuinot. fir raiher a hole iti tlie roof, to let the smoke em-npe. It k always made iu 
Hie middle of the room, and covered up, when it rains, with a gharrn. Bveiy heuihe 
hies a ** kotha," a large client nuule of cartlu about Jive faet jujiinre, outside, and four feet 
sopirinc inside, with a door in the middle on lunges. In this, groins, and the cooking 
ulensils, are placed. The kotaha are more or Ic.s* oniatnellted, aceonling to the tasto 

* S'flnr^n rofrudn. Tjiw void m liut to bo had np FDnntrj, 

t Jfdia KiUj^rriaFLi. 
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ami wealth of the owner*. The rent of the furniture of their houses con^iiM* «*f a Inn-l, 
or shelf in a corner, and “alia” a cupboard in the corner, or in the wall; the door 
this, and of the koto, arc made of uuutgoe or jauniu. There is a * manja, «»r chArpai, 
a bed for sitting oml sleeping ou; this, however, is only used in warm weather, and 
then out in the ojien air, hy the men. In the eohl weather, they make a bed on tin* 
ground of *ugar«cane leave*, and at raw, for the sake of warmth. Two or three 
gli arras for water, a charkha, or spindle for the women, who ull occupy themselves in 
spinning; a “chakkf, ” hand mill for grinding grain, which nlso fall* to the lot of the 
femnte members of the family; 44 bntta,” a round atone (pestle) with which the) 
bruise ami |Miiiud the apices on 44 ail,” a flat atone which they use iw a mortar ; kntor.ih, 
a wooden lamblike dish, used an a kneading trough; 44 buili,' a small brass drinking 
pot ; kutornh, one of a larger sixe; 44 lunda.” or karcha, a largo iron |»ot used for 
cooking ;“ chenka,” a awing table, hanging from the roof; 44 chalni,*' sieve for the «tta. 
and “ dor,” the woodeu spoon. The doors are all fiuitenod from the outside, with un iron 
chain, ami lock at the Ituttoin ; and in the inside, by a chain over a staple. 

4 * No light is procurable hut through the door. The women sit outside to spin. 
Spinning, grinding the corn, destroying the verrniu in the heads of their children or 
friends, nml nursing, sre the only occu|iatious of the woiueu, except of the Jatui, aud l«>w 
caste women, who work in the field also. 

44 The villages are generally compactly built, on ground a little raised, with one 
or two principal lanes, about eight or ten feet wide, running through them ; from those 
lanes other Miml path* branch off to the different “ bawdies ” or bouses. In the klmdur, 
( low laml ) lie twee u the Jam it a and the canal, the houses are generally ou high ground 
to avoid inundation*. Tithe west of the canal, they are built on the '* dining or 
high precipitous bank of the old Jainua; by this plan the people are near the water, 
and generally conveniently situated for their hangar, as well as their khadur lauds. 

“ The bouses are generally smeared with mud once a year, alter the raius, which 
gives them a tiily appearance. Thatched houses ( chappar ) are cheaper than kofha*, 
but they are colder in the winter, and generally inhabited by tlie lower castes, Gujurs, 
J'huras, Chumirs &e. 1 consider it is a sign of an interior village to luive more chappurs 

than kothn*. The Rajputs, l*oth Hindus aud Mussulmans, the Jala, Kiwbohs and 
Brahmins, are all comfortable about their houses.” 

Houses is the Hills. 

1 have now to doscrilio tin* houses in the bill districts. They exhibit more 
variety than thane in the plains, and they have also to stand harder usage Then* is 
often heavy rain, aud every winter snow many feet in thickness. The outset;neliee is 
that substantial walls and pint roof* far projecting over the edge of the bouse, are 
the features of most districts; hut flat roofs are not uncommon, even in districts where 
snow falls. \ 

Stone is invariably used by itself or with mud, or where there is a timber frame 
work stones are filled iu betweeu. 

WlVOll | •eing generally abundant and hitherto obtained and used free of cost, and 
without the least regard to economy, a great j>ortiou of the front of every house, including 
the upper verandah, is m-d .• of wood work. 
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Ckamlxiy Pnniji <£<*.—In Chamba city the houses are built of wooden frames filled with 
Blabs of the schistose slaty stone that abounds, iu that particular style of masonry called 
“ tat tar cbil” The buildings are made up of layer* of stones and beam* of wood, ami at 
the corners there i* a sort of frame work of wood, one beam being furnished with a teuou 
ami the other with a mortise ( chill ) to receive it. The centre pirt of the wall has many 
beams of wood occasionally introduced between the layers of stone: this kind of building* 
which has beeu iueorroctly stated to be peculiar to Kulu, is to Ihj found all over the hills* 
The Chaniba houses are built up with stones at the sides to the top, and are two stories or 
even three high ; the front is generally made of wood : the beams on the first fhn»r project 
and form a support for a sort of verauduh, which in variably fronts each floor and makes the 
whole house look us if made of wood : the first floor of the ground has generally the 
best apartment.-, and the pillars and railings are sometimes prettily though rulelv curved. 
The roof is peut sh:ij«ed, with projecting curves and covered with large irregular and 
thick slates held by woodeu pegs, but ofteuer by shingles or slabs of pine-wood not sawn 
but split. 

In the villages of Chamba, the houses are smaller, built up with mud and stones, 
having ouly one story above the grouud floor. The upper oue has a wooden verandah or 
open frnut with pillars, which cun be l>oarded up in the cold seuaon. In the " Chaurah H 
district flat roofs are common, and tuud and atoues plastered over smooth aud afterward* 
colored with whitewash or some colored earth work, are generally adopted. In the higher hill 
districts flat roofs are not sj common, and |*eut roofs predominate. In Pang! the houses 
of the few wealthy or inhabitants of the 44 kotis ” or otficiul houses of the Cliumba State, 
are built of stone and traitor iu the ‘*tuttar chill” style; they have two or three stories, 
sometimes furnished with open veraudahs, but always oti the side facing the inner 
enclosure; on the outside they present a plain fort-like ap|*earauce, with windows higher 
up furnished with sun-shades or small hanging balconies prettily carved. They have 
sloping roofs, slated or shingled. 

The poor people's houses in Pungi are the most wretched dens imaginable; such is 
the collection of filth both inside and outside that it is quite necessary iu travelling to 
make a circuit aud keep as far from a house as circumstance* will permit. 

The house* are small as a rule, haying one ground floor, the rooms of which are 
dark aud low; this is built of stones aud mud, or rarely stones and timber, and has a door 
and windows: oyer this is a second storey, a room built entirely of wood; in fact it is 
rather a sort of open ** baitak " or sitting place, consisting of wooden |>ust* alt round, which 
are only partly boarded in, except during the winter, when every part of the house is closely 
hoarded over, leaving only the tiniest exits, for no one goes out except when it is impossi¬ 
ble to help so doing. 

All the winter the people crouch in their houses: they rarely if ever use fire, 
and get warm only by contiguity: they never change their thick aud usually filthy woollen 
garments, *> that the odour of a house may l>e imagined; to add to this, the poorer people 
have to store up in summer their whole winter supply of food. A portion of this consists 
of butter, which is kept in jars, and certainly does keep wonderfully; for drinking they 
collect quantities of sour milk, which is deposited in a large earthen pan or receptacle 
■unk in the ground of the lower story: the milk is kept for months, till covered with 
green mildew and frequently full of maggots : the stench of it is indescribable. Fire is 
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often dispensed with for cooking, and a lu<w,s U run.'Jo up of noise'tuuat tooiiikj^d with 
uniter, nml with this M law! h ’ or sour milk, tiuJ flavoured with 11 ehukri/' which is ;% jumftler 
made by rollediog young rhubarb *tnlk* in the up ring, drying ami then crushing them up 
for use, A few of the upper r.toms iu bini-e-* —gv<ic rutty very old houses—exhibit curio.is 
carving, I Mines, a sketch of the peculiar wav in wliiuh ji room I ttnw wus roal'el, an.I 
how the cent™ of the ceiling w;t* curved ; the roof uu ^njijxirted by pillar* LH.>ni[w*sed of 
oblong bricks of deodar wmxl placed across and across. The wood was black and hard 
with age; the front of the room bud mi upon veranda, mid the other bides nil worn I ; it was 
approached by & ru le flight of atone nUqs. 

Ktiht t Pheh if-r .—Tile houses in KYilii an? not unlike those in Chumbu, but in no 
part of the valley nre they like the Puugf Inmses: the climate is however nothing like +o 
rigorous, nor in the gently sloping anil fertile valley of Kuhi—I *|«enk of the jaipuloua 

in liny degree like the remote and soeluJ lx l Fungi, witli its sleep preeiph’es and 
lingo crag* inaccessible »nve nfer lofty piisaes—a prey to avalanches and to bitter 
winds. 

The KYilti houses have generally only nine utmy nhive the ground floor, built nm^h 
as l>eforr described, bn? thcreim* house* with tw-i xt iries. As T am writing I hare o sket h 
of the JI an ah village before me. The buiiae* arc several of them two-etorieil: the lower 
Story ia built of tthmea carefully plastered over and whiT.-watihcd ; it i* approached and atw* 
lighted by a single door iwL in a heavy wooden frame with Home carving on it; the ends of 
the rafters forming lb" fifbE floor altevc this project a good w iy out, fanning n verandah 
roof to the lower Hmr. ThcKecmd floor projects aljovu the ground floor, ioinMniich as the 
front, compare 1 wholly of pine planks, in brought up to the extreme edge of the uforeanid 
rafter*; two largo square aperture* are uni in this I warded front; the rafter* iorming the 
roof of this story again project, and on it i* built n Ktvond but very loir garret story, alfto 
of wood: the two em*ti of the bruise are of at mo and plaster up to the top. Tlie roof i* 
pent and projects a very long wav over the building all round, giving n peculiarly p Sl> 
Uiresque appearance. It is i'Oin|H>at*d of shingle* of wood : a lioam at the lop of the roof 
jwrvea a* the means of fixing an the xliingles .m one side, which have their mils projecting 
a&ors it; the shingles on the other side have their end* under it. 

A beautiful nq teamen of an old Kuhi. hoaxo may be seen in the Mtiufcli (Duugri) 
forest ; it ia attached to the temple there, which is ancient and covered with curious carving, 
I "annot here describe it a* I should be trespassing on antiquities, which ara nut within 
the scope of my ImoU, The bouse is built in an oblong, with one wing at right angles. 
It La* only one story above the low ground floor, and the usual pent roof; the rafters 
supporting the floor of the first story project I should think seven feet at the ends and 
aides of the house, mid a Mirie* of pillars or upright* extend From the outer edge to the 
r.vof, which covers overall. All round the edge in a bul uh( rail-*, which is covered with 
devices of serpent*, birds, and fancy patterns; above the baluHtiude the spices between 
the pillars and the roof arc generally filled in with plank*, eaecpt at the ends of tha 
verandah and at certain interval a where there are sort of window*; Lha verandah is appro- 
ached from outside by a stout plank or slab with steps notched or cut into it. At the top 
of the step* there isusort of passage running through tha knot, and supported hy black 
wooden pillar* carved. 
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Towards PUeh, and in the neighbourhood of the Mandi State, the character of the 
houses alters, and bears witness probably to bygone days of insecurity. Every house is tall, 
Kpnire, brood based, uud slightly smaller at the top than at the base; it has a peut roof 
or rarely a flat one, and looks like a fort; the lower story consists of bare walls of stone 
plastered over and colored with white yellow or grey earth ; no entrance is to be hod, 
and no window seen, but habitation appears to commence aUmt 1) or 10 feet al>ovc. 
where the rafters of the second floor project all round and forms the floor of the veruudah 
which surrounds the room inside: this verandah floor has no balustrade and rarely any 
pillars attaching it to the roof or to the verandah almve ( unless there is a second storv ) 
and it is perfectly frightful to see the reckless way in which little children are left to loll 
obotit on this iuaecure uud aerial boarding; the wonder is they do not always fall over— 
but then they are accustomed to it; a notched pole or set of moveable ste|wi give* access 
to the habitable rooms above; if this is withdrawn the proverbial castellate character of 
cue's house is realized. 


The only use which the outside of the ground floor is put to is to hold against its 
outer walls a sort of rude rack work in which the dry fodder destined for the winter's 
supply is stored, consisting of dry stalks of the nmaranth and " baton" crops, ( Chcno^i- 
offous plants ) or of hay and straw. T hare seen separate buildings, or rather sheds, 
consisting entirely of such rack work stored with fodder, each tier of rack work l>cing aju 
p reached l»y a rude ladder. Women may be seen climbing alsmt among the rafters gathering 
down or storing up the fodder as the case may !*». In these parts women do nearly every¬ 
thing, field work included; actually driving the plough is the only thing they do not habitually 
do. They by no means realize the poetic ideal that “ men must work and women must 
weep," but rather that men must smoke and women must work ! 

To pursue our way further, we approach the Til*otan or somi-Til»etau hill districts, 
and for a description of their houses 1 shall have recourse to the travellers who havo 
sjtecially noticed them. In Cunningham's Ladakh, the following description of the houses 
is given:— 


“ The generality of the houses throughout Ladnk are so much alike that a descri;* 
ti'vnofone will serve for all. The houses usually consist of two or three stories and 
sometimes of four. The foundations and lower |wirts of the waills are built of stone, t! •» 
upper walls of Inrge sun-dried bricks, 20 x 10 x 10 inches. In the better hou«e* some 


«'f the rooms are of considerable size, twenty-five feet long and eighteen broad ; but they 
are always very low, the highest not exceeding seven and a half or eight feet. The roofs 
of these large rooms are always supported by plnin wooden pillars. The roof is formed 
of poplar spars five or six inches in diameter, peeled white, and laid only one to one and 
a half .feet apart. The l»eams are covered with small straight pieces of poplar branches 
aUmt one inch in diameter j>ot»led white and placed touching each other. Generally they 
are laid straight across the l»eania ; but sometimes at different angles, in the alternate 
intervals so os to form a pattern like herring bona. The whole is then covered with 
a layer of leaves and a thick coat of well beaten clay. The floors are generally of earth, 
but the better sort are j*aved with small slit pebbles al»out the size of turkey's eggs, 
iu clay with the flat surfaces upwards. They form a clean, hard, smooth and lasting 
<*. r . Hie p nuc ij m | roora generally has a balcony towards either the .south or the west, 
10 to twenty feet in length, and usually about two feet mikVu half in width, whero 
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tin* fumily sit to oujoy the suu in the winter s**n*ou. The doors are mere rongli plank* 
of wood, joined together by wooden Icuonii, and sometime* strengthened by crossbar* 
fastened with wooden piece*. Purdnhs or wadded curtains ore also used a* an additional 
means of excluding the cold wind ; but when the doors are shut, there is only a dim 
light admitted into these apartments through one or two loopholes, which are closed 
with small ■butters at night. If supplied with glass window* and fire places, ninny of 
these houses would form very comfortable residences ; but ut present they must be 
wretched habitations for the winter. 

The houses of the poorer classes are generally of two stories : the lower storey 
Wing appropriated to their cattle. The roofs are much more coarsely made, mid the 
rooms arc small aud very low, Wing sometimes under nix feet in height. In Ladakh, the 
Upper storey is nsnnlly reached by a flight of earthen steps ; hut in Lahiil, by the sloping 
trunk of a tree notched into ate[*. 

The royal palace at Le is a large fine looking Imihling, that towers in loftr pre-emi¬ 
nence over the whole city. It is 250 feet in length and seven stories in height. The 
outer wall* have a considerable slope, a* their thickness diminishes rapidly their increase 
of height. The upper stories are furnished with long o|*-n bahvniea to the south, and the 
walls are pierced with a considerable number of windows. The beams of the roof are 
supported on carved wooden pillars, and covered with planks pointed in various patterns 
on the outside. The building is substantial and plain ; but its sire and height give it » 
very imp^ing appearance. 

In the remote district of Spiti the bouses exhibit a now peoularity. I quote from 
Mr. P. Egerton’a “ Tour iu Spiti.*' • 

“ The houses in Spiti are comfortably built, and strangely enough, though stoue and 
slate abound n* they do, they are built of sun-dried bricks, and have flat roofs made of 
earth laid on rafters and twig*. The usual form of building is an oblong square. The 
lower storey i* used for cattle pens, and the upper storey is built on three side* onlv, with 
parajiet walls on the fourth side, no that the centre forms a kind of open court " 

. The house* are high solid fort like looking bnildings outside. The upper part 
being plastered with a wash of some white or colored clav. 

The windows apj>car to be all on the up(»er storey, which increases their fort like 
appearance. 


Hou8bs or Six lx States, Kanawik and Basahib. 

Bcvond Simla tin* house* are all built of flat stone* which are interspersed with Imrs 
of w<sxl, which cross at the .’.♦mors of the house, lying out* on the other, but arv not fitted 
iu with Union aud mortise as iu the “ tattar-cbul " building: sometime* the house is plas¬ 
tered. 1 

The beam* which form the roof of the basement room project beyond the wall and 
form tlio fotunfetiott of » belconr, which, howcrcr. ho. no milin B ..r pilhun, nnd i. merely 
acllorej U the roof, which ho* on odditiouol fl,.,. or Hr, ,o to ., 0 : 0 k, for the nor,**- 


i'*fc 18 . 
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In manv coses the lower room has a single small door and no window ; and the room 
is often so low that a good sized man could not Hlaud outside on the ground under the 
Uilcouv without knocking his head against the beams. Occasionally the balcony is boarded 
in up to the roof. 

The windows are extremely small, and consist of plank withiu plank, like this— 


fell 

/- 


louring only a small aperture in the middle. 

The balcony runs round three sides of the house. Large houses are built in the 
name way, but with two tiers of rooms and balconies outside, Wing iu fact continuations 
of such rooms. Access is gained from the ground floor to the upper rooms, not by a lad¬ 
der outside, but by a notched pole inRide the lower room, fitted to an open trap or hole in 
the floor. 

This style of house is observed all up the valley of the Sutlej; in places where there 
are large buildings for temples or residence* of idols, the regular building of wood and stone 
may be observed to good effect. These large fort .like structures have generally only bal¬ 
conies of carved wood aliove. and Wlnw a good sjm.v of masonry. The building is quit* 
regular and true, and consists of alternate layer* of the tabular schistose gneiss stone which 
abounds, and straight., neatly dressed, beams of deodar ( cedar ); they are not joined at the 
corners, but tnerelv lie across, the stones Wing adjusted accordingly. The effect of the 
grey stone contrasted with bands of tW deep brown which the cedar acquire* in time, 
is picturesque Sometimes, ®s at the It*gi temple, the Warns are carved all over. 

Higher up in Kanfiwar, which is a district of the territories under the Raja of Baa* 
ahir, the pent roof disappears. The best examples of the next style appear at Cliim and 
the village of Pangf. a few miles further on. The house* still have the basement of stone 
and wood in lavers, and an upper vernndah or balcony of wood generally Warded in afl 
round ; but the roof is always flat to avoid the effects of the furious wind. Hie roof is 
made of poles spread over with hinh bark and then plastered with mud ; every flat roof 
has a rim or low balustrade, like the edge of a tray, consisting of Wards nailed round. 
Attached to a large house, numerous smaller ones, entirely of wood, may be seen ; often one 
or more of these little houses, no bigger thin a large chest, may be seeu resting on the roef 
of a larger house, and supported only on a few slabs of stone. 

Lastlv, turning to the Kashmir State, Lieutenant Lowther thus describe* the houses 
at Srinagar: • 

M Deodar and pine timWr are very much employed in building Wth houses and 
boats ; nearly all the buildings (even tlie /w/.ice) are wooden : in some of them we occa¬ 
sionally find noble specimens of imperishable deodar. The “great mosque, nearly 
40ft years old, contain* some fine straight pieces, used as pillars to support the roof, they 
are setup iu basements of black marble, which durable material they are fast resem ng 


• Transaction* A. H 8., p. \ HI. 
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in hardness and color. There are seven principal bridges (over the main stream) many 
of them huving shops and stalls of wnres set out u|K>n them : two or three nr»* strikingly 
aerial creations, which our tornadoes of Hindoos tan would soon blow to ‘Jericho,’ hut 
here the only damage to Is* apprehended is during un unusually high Hood. Such I 
was mi.>rmed had occurred some years back, when these, and countless other houses were 
swept away, to l»c shortly re-built iu the ancient style. The only stone or brick structures 
I could find were pier heuds of bridges, occasional mosques and temples, and a fort: wood 
from iu being plentiful, portable, aud cheaply put together, is the material in general use. 
Most of the dwellings have two, and even three stories, and these are very hastilv made 
l>y driving timbers into the ground perpendicularly, at the different ungles of the intended 
rooms. Across these, beams are nailed horizontally at intervals, and then a light 
flooring of poplar, or willow planks, is laid across longitudinally for a flooring. The walls 
are framed by nailing thin txiards of fir over the exterior frame work, and plastering them 
with compost: light aud air being admitted through carved trellises, which open aud 
shut like sash windows. The roof is ulmost always gable, of thick planks, thatched with 
many layers of the waterproof birch Iwirk ; and the hollow portion of it is used as a loft 
for storing fire-wood, kitchen stuff, lumber, Ac Some of the more wealthy Pandits aud 
merchants have small gardens overhanging the quays in front of their residences : these 
seldom contain anything very tasteful, or ornamental : occasionally indeed a trellis mnv 
1 h* met with covered with a flourishing vine, or a rambling gourd, evidently cultivated for 
'had*: sometimes a gay patch of double hollyhocks, or a solitary rose bush, relieved the 
dingy approaches ; but generally speaking the open plats are filled with graves, and weeds, 
or offensive rot heaps. In some of the more ruiuous suburbs, I noticed highly cultivated 
fi-lds of tobacco, growing down to the brink of the water, and the markets were well stored 
with the dried leaf, which is an article of general consumption.” 

It is not, however, to be supposed that all houses in Kashmir are built of wood. 
Around Srinagar itself many houses are built up of stones with pent roofs. And in the 
other valleys, m for instance that of the Kishngunga, which I visited in 18C7, there are bouses 
very like thoae in Kulu, with projecting eaves, wooden verandahs and stone foundations. 

Among the poorer classes, however, log huts are not uncommon, and on the right 
bank ol the Kishngunga there is a small village called « Atai Makiim Gban' Abdulla,** 
the resting place of some Molmmadan Saint; it is entirely of wood. The houses are in fact 
log huts, the walls of split poles rudely joined, and projecting one over the other at the 
con.cn.; the pent roof is always made of loose and irregularlv shaped pine shingles half 

° r , I**** 1 - •» » .«» « -rtuit Up,.,;, when rl fall. enwJueh I 

roof uia) he butter imagined thou described. 
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DIVISION II. 

OF FRIDGES. 

1 cannot here speak of the remains of Muhainadan and Sikh bridge*. There are 
in Kashmir and Delhi, and elsewhere, bridge* of the time of the Mogul Emperor* and 
earlier, which exhibit the style employed. 

There is the usual pointed Miihnmadan arch; great strength of masonry, and 
rarely if ever have they more than a small span of arch. Sikh bridge* were built exactly 
like them, and all the bridges we have in the plain districts are now of European desigu. 

In the hill districts however, and in Kashmir, there are certain primitive kinds of 
bridges which deserve notice. 

The first and most satisfactory is called *sanga* or ' sangla.’ The large bridge 
nt Chantba is the best specimen of this bridge: two piers of wood and stone work 
( * tatur-chul' work already described ) are erected, and at the proper height nl>ove the 
highest flood mark a first tier or row of stout beams is built; the beams slant upwards, and 
project a little wav over the stream. Across the ends a stout square beam is impinged by 
targe wooden pegs, then out of the pier another row of stout l*eams project at an angle such 
that they rest on the cross beam just described and project beyond it again. On this second 
tier another cross beam is placed, and if now the second tier projecting partly across the 
stream from either pier leaves the intervening space of such a width that lieuma can bo 
laid across, the said lteams are placed in position ; if not, other tiers of projecting l*?ara* 
are added till the space between the ends for either pier is so diminished that long 
learns can he laid across and so complete the connection. The bridge is then finished by 
a paving of transverse shingles pegged down with wooden pegs, and in very good 
bridges a hand rail is added. 

The arrangement is easily understood from the diagram. 



When a sanga is not well made, the cross pieces or footway are either only 
held down by large stones at the edges or else left loose. In this case the traveller must 
take care to walk just in the middle, otherwise a piece might tip up and a fall would 
b" the result. Small bridges of this kind are often fitted with mere hurdles, which tip 
vrer in thia way, and to get across one is rather an acrobatic feat.# 
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The Hi'it Hurt of bridge is a jhuln. or nope bridge. Usually it consists of a norh's 
of roughly twisted strands raade of lxitJ^hs of the Parrciwi Jac/jnemonliana ( syn. 
Foihtrgifhi involvcrala } which English travellers often mistake for the hazel: there is & 
rcMun bianco however. Four or live strands thrown across form the footway, they are 
secti rad at either end by a series of stakes driven into a pile of stones for a rude pier, 
or are ulliiebod to branches of treos when snub grow conveniently* Two other ropes are 
now hgNpended, one on either side, u hnndropes or nuts: and the passenger has to 
cross grasping a rope on either side, In order to keep these three ropes in their 
relative positt'jqs as far as possible, sido-sUy* coiled Uiugru* ( Chamha territory ) are 
lidded iJiu4; 



and further to prove tit the whole collapsing and the aide ropes closing in, spits or 
cross-bars of stick arc placed at intervals as at («) (it) 

When it is recollected that tbed? bridges swing ahdnt in the wind, and with the 
vibration mused by the motion of the passenger, and that further if they are not more than 
eight feet over the stream, the motion of the water makes the bridge seem to be going 
away from under the feet, the process of croaa&g such bridges is not, to all persons at Mijf 
rate, a pleasant one. 

The cross sticks (n) («) are however in unnecessary difficulty. On the Kishogttnga 
and Jhilam they are not used, 1ml tine ropes are kept apart by milking the aide-slays 
every here and there or wood, either by tying two sticks together in the slui[io of a letter V 
and fixing the ropes to the nospectite pointy, or using a naturally forked br anch of a 
tree for the purpose, 

AI Muzaffarahiul on the Kwhngtaiga, there is a “ jhdla ” ( Mow tho region of 
Fon-rjlia, trees} made of single strands of twisted hide!—nne for the feet cud one on 
each side ■ r the band mjh These bridge* common u-ri tho K.iv r i, Cheuab and Jholuni and 
on the Bca* tributaries tin? nut used on the .Sutlej, 

Leaving these unpleasant bridges, there i* yet another kind of bridire, or rather 
method crossing atrauna, called on the Bari, ”gnrord + * or “karora,” and I bnJkve 
elacwhere “ jlikilia, 1,1 It c- UBistri merely of severd strands of rope usually of the bagfor grans 
(Awtropago* invniui*m) slniig from a stout pont on one aide to a stout post on the other, A 
hooked piece of aid r wth*l UniM over this, and bn it ia altsrliol two roji.es leading one to 
cute dde and the other to the other nf the stream ; the ropes in question heinjf kept ulLichecl 
to the mniit strands by running loop*, From the alder hook mi arrangement of iv]Msa 
depends i the paaishgnr thrusts either leg through a loop of rop# and hold# on Id the eenti^ 
roj»e gen*. .Lilly allowing h maidf U> bo yocintd by a blanket or s tu ff passed round hi© bodji 
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Ai> the central strand* have a natural curve, the hook Icing lot go descend* rapidly enough 
to the centre of the stream, and uieu on the other side then begin gradual!* {lulling it up 
tlie opjHirfite incline till the further In mk is reached. 

Hutton, quoted by Dr. Stewart,* mentions one in Ksnawar ( Upper Suth-j ) made 
of yak's hair ro[>e. 

I should mention that when a jhula or one of these swing bridges or karortis has 
to be put up, the first difficulty is to get a single strand across the stream: and it is 
generally effected only l>y effecting a crossing somewhere el*c, and laboriously carrying 
the ro|»e to the desired spot hy parties simultaneously working on the opposite bunk, 
but ns such bridges are often put up for forest pur|s»ses, it is now easy to fit it one by 
shooting from u gun a weight carrying a string, by which first a thin rope and ultimately 
a thick one can 1 m* polled across. 

loudly, I have to notice a kind of pile bridge, which is quite peculiar to Kashmir. 
AH the other bridges may l*e seen anywhere. The bridges ronsint of piles of logs of 
deodar timber laid crosswise one over the other at requisite distances, and then plank, 
ing and a roadway over the top. 

1 extract Lieutenant Lowther's description from the <th \ ol. of the Tram*. A. 

H. S. :— 

“ The bridges are wonderful erections of their kind ; their visible sul*tanee certainly 
d<**s not inspire confidence in the beholder, but yet theory ha* given way to practice, 
and many of them, after fire hundred y«»r», uphold the gothic style of engineering. Iwo 
main point* there are which have vastly favored them:—1W.—There is not a white ant, 
or any subaqueous insect to devour their material ; the melted suow and icy season t«>gother 
keeping off this description of vermiu. 2nd. — Cold itself is a most effectual preservative, 
and constant, immersion in a temperature, never oven warm, must vastly oontribute to 
prevent fungi or structural decomposition. Occasionally the winds and wave* may dis* 
lodge a plank, or eapsixo a supporting I wain, hut their very simplicity conduces to the 
rapidity and soliditr of their renovation. The principle that yields moderately to the 
United force of the all-powerful element*, wind and water, evidently surpasses that whn 1» 
endeavours to combat them bv artifice. Many a massive ramnart and lordly buttress has 
been levelled to the earth by tides, flood, and air, to which these Katbmerian structures 
have remained scatheless for centuries ; for lie it known that one night fr>m a sudden 
thaw the frigid Jhelum often rises ttcenly fieri, driving the inhabitants of the lower 
district* to their rude craft on its bosom ; and often does the hurricauo without sign 
or warniug sweep down with mad violence (etjecwlly around the \V ul»r Lake) 
without shaking these (apparently) tkttky communications from their autiquo founda¬ 
tions. They appear to be built in the following primitive manner:— The outntwr of 
arclies according to the breadth of the stream, having been decided upon iu it* lowest 
state, ( which is often such as to present nearly half of the dry bed) substantial piles 
arc hunk, or buried at those points, and well covered with layers of stones ami shingle; 
& projecting break-water, at nn acute angle. Iieiug ofteu constructed to turn the velocity 
of tbe current: (this apj^eare very effective in it* application ). U|«>n this basis rests the 

■tack, or pile of wood, forming the square compartment, ( which fr«*m its »lmje can hardly 


• fmysb I'LiuUi |». III. 
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l>e called arch, though it answers that purjKJse effectually): these huge logs are all heaped 
iu tiers crossways, and are usually carried up to 30 feet, or more, so ns to lw far altove 
the highest watermark : fine sound pine timbers are then laid longitudinally, so as to 
have their ends meeting on the centre of these heaps; smaller pieces cross them again, 
and to these are nailed with wooden peg* all the planks which constitute the flooring, 
(generally fir for lightness.) Through this apparently crazy invention the wind whistles, 
and the water hisses in wild harmony, hut, as I said before, this very plan of ingress 
and egress to their united forces is the safety of the whole.” 


DIVISION III. 

WELLS. 

It would not l>e proper to close this Chapter without a notice of trill tinling' 
It is performed in the Punjab by a doss of men known as “ Told.” 

A great portion of our cultivation is dependent upon well irrigation, and the 
apparatus used for raising and distributing the water has already been described j»artly 
in this volume nnd partly in Vol. I. 

Every one acquainted with the Panjab alluvial plains knows that thev are divided by 
the great river* into tracts of country called “ DoAbs a tract between * two waters. * 
Iu the lands near the river, termed * sailaba.* the moisture is so great that wells sunk 
reach abundant water at 10 to 15 feet, and the ground is moist by constant percolation 
upwards. And this seems to be the feature that characterises “ sailalm." The word in¬ 
deed literally means laud that is liable to he flooded ( ssil/th ), but much land that is not 
a' t ually flooded is culled sailaba, while as far as I am uwurc no laud that has not the 
abundant upward percolation alluded to, ever is. Wells sunk in the sailaba are often 
'knoha, i. e. mere pits, without brickwork ; or if brickwork is used, it only descends to a 
short depth, and a well is consequently sunk at a comparatively small cost. Further 
inland and away from the river the water level recedes, and water is had at the depth 
ol 30, 40, 50, 00 and 80 feet; the cost of sinking wells constantly increases, and beyond 
this limit wells are not made as a rule. In the Mukatsar pargana of Firozpur district 
there are wells 150 feet deep, but rarely used for agricultural pur|s>ses; and when thev an*, 
the water has to l*e lifted by the * chitrsii or leather Img and rope—for the weight of 
the water 1 *>U and roj*e* of a Persian wheel at such a depth would be too great for 
cattle power to move. Proceeding inlaud again, the land rises to the »bAr’ and ♦ thal* 
or desert portions : here the cost of wells would be so great that well cultivation ceases, 
and scanty crops are given by the annual rain-fall, and the rest of the land is left to the 
often dense but stunted thicket* of jhand, karfl,and other tree* that form the staple produce 
of the fuel reserve lands, or to vast grazing grounds, over which herds of cattle roam 
duriug the grazing season. 

Passing “ Iwr,' the same order of things in encountered, but iu reversed order; 
till we reach again the 4 sailaba* of the other river of the Doib. 
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lu order to sink n wall, a bole is first dug one two or three feet greater la diameter 
than the intended abaft of the well: tho digging U continued till the suiul and water 
lerel ia reached. This done, a circular wooden Wla or foundation Uaa to he laid down, 
(X'nipooed of curved pieces of broad fiat wood termed nitncbak." They are in fnn t 
rpiHmte of a circular ring or rim of wood, which forms the l*auU uf the whole* 
Kt wch aka are ill the Punjab generally made of Id bar or her wood, towards Sind they 
u- 0 ! tamarisk wood (which U remarkable a* kikar is abundant) eonsidoHng that it 
IhL-lmre* bettor under water. On this nfmehak the circular masonry lining of the well is 
built up like a tower with bricks and mu 1 for mortar, but sometimes lime. If lime 
mortar is used the masonry is allowed a long lime to dry before the sinking is oomroenr ], 
and two method h are adopted ; cither tho whole masonry ia built up at once, wbirEi I 
understand is the method followed in the south, or else tlna masonry i* built up only to 
the edge of the soil, acid the upper portion not added to the cylinder until the portion 
first built Ima nil been sunk below the water. In the Pan jab the portion under the water 
ta called K kotlii,” acid when the upper ]»rtiou in added it is built projecting about 3 inches 
beyond the kothi and ia called “ tarfigi. 1 * When the well is made in this taller method, 
the lower part of the masonry ia bound round with strong hands of twisted aiunj gra^*, 
which compacts it together while Htnkiiig. On the top of the masonry edge a pLain«riu >d 
planks is erected, lmt renting on the jrfuouZ not tui the imutonty „ wliteli iirn i" sink 
gradually without interfering with the platform. Where the whole cylinder is built up 
at once, it is raised first to the level of tho uoit ; and then as many feet nW< the soil— 10 
to IS feet—as it is afterwards intended to sink below the water level ; for, as just stated, tin’ 
nimcluik is only put down when tho water level is readied. In the hitter method tho 
platform has to be erected in a different manner, Ou the top of tho masonry wedl stout 
[welts are arranged so sva to leave a good space open in the centre, but so to project over tic 
outer edges of the masonry that a broad platform of planlw or * pddii’ or basket Work 
ran be erected and which projects all round far beyond the masonry* Over the central 
aperture a coiumuii windhiss is now fixed, and the well sinker or toba descends by a ro|vi 
usually worked by bullocks; at first there is but little water at tho bottom: he descends 
mined with a huge Iron shovel, called in the Panjab * chhaui,' and towards 8ind “ bvl 
it is merely like a very large ‘ phaurti' or shovel, but baa a short wooden handle about 
15 inches long, inclined very much towards the blade* 


A stout repo is attached to it and the “tobd” descending guides the clih.lm as 
well as he can, throwing hw weight on it so as to cause it to strike into the sand and 
water and bring up a load of sand- This sand, being hauled up, is immediately i-h^ovu 
upon the broad platform just described; and hy continually doing this a gteak wmgh 
is placed on the top of tho masonry, which causes it to sink rather rapidly, 1 In? |,J h$a 
tell mo that the art of throwing the chMiu U considerably difficult t at tb'Kt of coarse 1 c ro 
i^ a mere slush of sand and water, bui gradually the toha ” has to make his wav by 
divittg down through several feet of water. Also tho placing of the ballast on the plalf u tu 
requires attention, for if tho brickwork were hadly loaded it would sink crooked au-1 
bulge and break up. When the whole of the masonry list sunk down to the le^?'l ut iii'" 
sell, the miter hole being larger than the shaft, earth hoe to be carefully filled in and 
stamped down. And then the edge of well can be finished off by a brood masonry edge 
t,r “ chabutra ” or by a place for the Fvrsjiau wheel, as may be required* 
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The " TobA’s ” tools are :— 

The " Chhain,” already described. 

'• Teahi,” a small adze for shaping bricks, 

“ Kamli,” a trowel. 

Baskets, rope Ac. Ac., 

A 'cutclia' (kacliu) well or well without masonry cylinder is called “ kharfiri,” 
and lasts only al>out a year unless indeed very littlo water is required from it : it does 
not cost more thnn 40 to 50 rupees to sink a well «kacha/ but a kaeba well cannot he 
sunk over 15 feet. In * Clarke’s Agriculture of the Iteohnn Doab,* an estimate is given 
of the cost of digging and lining a pucka well, which I hero copy. I doubt whether at 
the present rates of bricks, laW Ac. it could be done so cheap, but the list is interesting 
as exhibiting the sort of reward giving to the well makers, and tho custom of giving the 
goat, and tho turban Ac. is universal. 

« The averago diameter of wells is five and throe quarter baths (twenty-two inches 
to a hath ) e., 10 foot 6i inches, estimated cost 1C2 rupees. 

** Sinking a shaft, ton ruj**es, i. c,, one and a quarter mani of wheat. 


Ks. As. 


A goat to workmon, ... 

Masons, (a l hath per, ... 

F<*od for Masons, ... 

Lal*orcra, 

Tt*ba or well-sinker, ... 

Food for three toban, 

Lungi and turban to tob£s on completion, 
Blanket to ditto, ... 

1,10,000 bricks. 

Carriage of ditto, ... 

K^iri' | material used in the baud, 

Baskets, ... ... 

Spade, ... ... 

Cnak of ' Bor ' wood, 

Making the same,... ••• 

Kails,... ... 


Total, 


0"i * 



J i 


“ It is reckoned unlucky to choose the fractional measure of three quarters for other 
tilings, hut for a well tho rererse of this, perhaps because there is some verbal relation 
between “pswan” and “ pini,” water. Tho wells in this district generally take about 
nine scon* of tinds or water-jmta. “ Chuks ” are often contracted for at the rate of one 
ru|*e per hath of the well’s diameter : thus for seven rupee* a man will give a chuk, and 
bed it in its place in tho abaft; for a well of 7 baths diameter.” 

As this table was drawn up some years ago, I subjoin another which shows 
the coat of well sinking in different soil*, also the difference caused by having tho 
diameter so largo as to admit of a double Persian wheel apparatus. 
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The nnmOH of soils require a note. Sniliba had been before explained. Tho 
JTiiiijhd Slitha or 11 awe<et upland ’* rofern t& that soil mid war between the bar aud the 
auilnba where water ia at a moderate depth and the soil is Hweei or in t impregnated with 
salts of soda. The u Khira Munj lid ** id * salt highland * where the soil is hard and 
salt, and water at a great depth. 


Description oi Soil. 

Depth 

before 

PjiKKa Weil, 

Kuna WtlJh 
(Simple wheel only employed,} 

rcnoliing 

V, nil r.' 

Single Wheel. 

Double Fltfi- 

Diameter. 

Cost 



Diameter 
in feet. 

Cost. 

Diameter 
in feet, 

Ce*t 






K*. 


Us. 



Sailaba, 

10 feet. 

10 

100 

13 

£75 

10 feet 

40 

Do., 

15 „ 

10 

22,1 

13 

320 

10 „ 

55 

MArqln’L Mitha, ... 

30 1, 

10 

36ii 

IS 

m 

l 

bo sunk* 

Do., ... 

50 r , 

10 

670 

13 

»xt 



Manjba Kb&M, ... 

60 t> 

“ 

1400 

13 

1,000 
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SECTION D. 


FI1TE ARTS. 

INTRODUCTION. 

It is peculiarly difficult in a work of this kind to write a fitting 
introduction to a section devoted to tho enumeration of specimens of 
fine art in the Punjab. 

It would be inconsistent with tho obvious purpose of a work 
intended for the office table and for work-day reference to enter eveu into 
the borders of the land of metaphysical speculation, and yet I feel that 
even a brief introductory note on the subject must necessarily touch upon 
such borders. 

To understand a scries of manufacturing processes, and afterwards 
to describe them, is merely a work of careful observation and of detailed 
writing: to understand the art of a country is another matter. Both 
>t is true have two producing causes in common—Nature and Society, 
^lanufactures are merely the offspring of the wants of the body—of the 
Wy in its struggle with Nature, its cold, its heat, its sensations, 
«nd its diseases; or in tho relations of Society, its government, 
,ts ceremonies, and its quarrels. Fino art, on the other hand, is the 
offspring of the mind—of tho mind in its perceptions of beauty, grandeur, 
power, harmony, and repost*, in Nature; and in its sympathies and emotions 
resulting from the contact with others, in Society. 

Fino art and manufacture often combine together; but the art 
; done is what this section is concerned with, and that in its present form, 
•oisi-s from the native mind ; and before we can understand the art, we 
to some extent understand tho mind. 

To examine this subject minutely, interesting though it would be, 
L \ as I before said, manifestly impossible in a book like this. I must be 
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content to take the results without speculating on the causes, anti if hi m 
doing I lose a definite sequence or order in in}' remarks, and note, as l 
tear l shall have to, somewhat discursively, such peculiarities in native 
art as strike the examiner of a collection* I c an only crave the indulgence 
of my readers. 

There is one preliminary difficulty with regard to Art expression 
which is recognized more jierhajjs in a collection of works of native art 
than in such a collection in Europe— I mean tlm mere mechanical power 
of ex pres don. 

The actual work of drawing, the perspective, the method of 
delineation, and the style «f producing * effect,' are as a rule inferior ; and 
this will surely be admitted when we have once reflected that the mere 
minuteness and delicacy of handling which many native works exhibit, 
and which occur in rendering the separate hairs of a heard, or the pearls 
on a tiny necklace, are a species oi mechanical power intrinsically ol 
a low order. 

In the present state of native art, wo at once observe, as in any 
other very early art, an extreme conventionality of treatment the 
adoption of certain forms, which may or not be satisfactory representa¬ 
tions of certain objects or phenomena, to do duty always tor all subjects 
or phenomena of that class. All native pictures have the skies painted 
exactly alike ; if clouds are introduced they are so in a conventional 
form, and of an invariable tint. If trees are introduced, their color ami 
treatment is always the same* it is not that a particular tree cannot bo 
imitated : if the artist is bout for the purpose of his subject, on drawing 
an orange or a mango iree, he will render separately, and with accuracy, 
the orange leaf and the golden fruit, but it always is still, intractable, 
and regular conventional in its individuality. 

To express any effect of light and shade ; to paint a storm cloud, 
to catch the gleam of the sun-light playing on wind waved branches 
or rippling wheat fields;—ail these things arc as impossible to the skill 
of the native artist as they are foreign to his idea of painting* 
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Some few native artists copy Nature, but very few. They learn 
by mere routine whon young 1 , and executo copies of works that have been 
done in the same faulty and conventional style as they themselves ul¬ 
timately, and as a matter of course, attain to. 

There were two native artists whose works in the collection showed 
a real endeavour to draw things as they are : their names are Kishmlas 
of Kapiirthala, and Bishndds of Amritsar. Many of the best works ot 
the former were in simple pencil outline, with very little shading, llio 
Maharaja of Patiala’s artist is also better than most. 

I do not know that the imitative faculty is very strong among 
native artists ; but 1 have occasionally seen studies of figures, representing 
different castes and tribes, which havo caught expressions of fiwe and 
other peculiarities very faithfully: still tho forco of conventionality is sm h 
that it is traceable in every work, and is like a blight upon every pro- 
mise of higher purpose and better execution. 

It is only another phase, after all, of that great curse of India- 
crsroM. What has been, is, and shall he, seems to bo tho determination 
of the mind of the masses; and son follows father in the same trade and 
with the same implements, from generation to generation. Improvement 
must come from without, or not at all; and it may be predicated for a 
certainty, that without the establishment of schools of design in this 
country, art will never make any material progress. 

A number of the Dutch paintings which are admired by a certain 
class of minds, and please to some extent all minds, because tho mere 
success of imitation is instinctively pleasing,—owe their entire merits to 
tlieir excellence in imitation, 

Tho order of merit is not a high one: the mere accuracy of 
representation of a number of tin cans, a few carrots, a cabbage, a cut 
lemon, or a wine glass, is not anything very great or \er\ noble; but it 
is true imitation. Lights on the glass, with all the innumerable reflections 
and counter-reflections, are really reproduced; the texture and crispness of 
tho leaves, the metallic surface of the vessels, are.all truly expressed; 
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but such is tlie baneful effect of conventionality in native art, that how¬ 
ever correctly an artist could give the exterior form, he would shade his 
glass purely according to his idea of ‘how shading ought to be done.' 

No native artist has any idea of using his eyes. This is to a 
certain extent true of any person before he has any teaching in art. 
We have to learn to see tilings before we draw them. But with a 
native artist this is more than usually the case. 1 canuot help writing 
down an instance that occurred to me a short time ago. A youth who 
had already made fair progress in the copying of flowers and other objects, 
risked for some lessons in drawing and perspective. Anxious to see what lie 
could do, 1 took a rose, half opened, with one bud and just two leaves, and 
laid it on a thick book, so as to raise it to a convenient height for seeing 
it. The rose and the bud were fairly drawn, and one leaf hanging over the 
edge of the book, but the other leaf lying on the book was hidden [>artly 
by the flower which was in front of it The draughtsman immediately 
drew the whole leaf, but standing straight up behind the rose. I pointed 
out that it was not sticking up like that. The leaf \va9 rubbed out and 
drawn, but this time below the surface of the book, as if the latter were a 
hollow glass box full of water. I drew the leaf for him, and lie immediately 
objected to the result, ‘ because the whole of it ’ was not shown. At 
last it dawned upon him, that as he could only see part of the leaf he was 
oply to draw what he could see. He afterwards made rapid progress, 
soon perceived the effects of foreshortening and distance diminution, and 
rqpdily enough acquired the rules of simple perspective ; but he had learnt 
so far to see, and that was the starting point 

Native artists are quite wanting in any sympathy with Nature, or 
love of beauty for its own sake. The English word * picturesque ' could 
not be represented in the language ; there is no trace of such an idea in 
their books. 

Take Walter Scott's description of Edinburgh in Marmion.* I 
quote tliis as every one knows it: the passage which commences— 

*' The wandering eye could o’er it go, 

Aud mark the distant city glow 

With gloomy iplendoar n*<] ;** Ac. 


• Cknto IV. XXX. 
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Ami compare it with any descriptions in the Anwnr-i-SuhaiH, or 
in any other Persian or Indian book of modern or comparatively 
modern time, and notice the picture tqueness of the one and the materi¬ 
ality, however prettily expressed, of the other.* 

Perhaps this defect the oriental writers have in common with all 
early poets and authors. It is said that Virgil is never picturesque; with 
him a grove is always thick, shady or black, or impenetrable; the sun 
is bright, shining or burning—mere enumerations of material qualities. 
Afore rarely, the sea and rocks, and so forth, being associated with 
danger, are distinguished by epithets more or less abusive. 

One reason why thore is so little landscape drawing among 
natives is this want of perception. They have no admiration of form, 
and no capacity of receiving ideas of grandeur, harmony, or repose. I have 
never met a native iu tills couutry who seemed at any rate to enjoy a 
beautiful view. 

Natives, however, excel iu two branches of art, which gives them 
great power in certain classes of manufacture. 1 liable to design a good 
form or outline of a solid, they will design a piece ol tracery, arabesque 
or flat pattern, with surprising skill; hence the beauty of their embroidery, 
their chasing in metal work, their illumination ol manuscripts, and their 
surface wood-carving. » 

The other branch of art is coloring. Natives seem to have quite 
an instinct for color, without the faintest idea of the theory ol light and 
its composition, or the rules about complementary colors; they have seized 
the results einpiricallv, and in nearly all their works exhibit a period 
knowledge of contrast and combination. 

In painting, the use of European water-colors is becoming m»>it 
common, hut hitherto there lias been a considerable mechanical difficulty 
in colors: they were nearly all body or opaque colors, ground uj> in ri\tr 

• I do not speak of th. oldor writora. T should be afraid to say tbot son.* of ths Sm^nt *nliM 
not picturowju*— K*U4 m* Iu th© Saknntala, for ituUnco. ...... 

Oriental writers arc abundantly fanciful In wUphor and simfl. » Mr ■Wnpeous. bat that U 
aot 1* let urvs<(ucs«aa. , 
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mussel shells. Brushes were made of the fine soft hair of the squirrel 
( “ guleri,”). They are very small in size, and fine in point, hound by 
thread to a stick, without the use of quill or metal as with us; they are 
however well adapted to the usual stylo of painting with painful finish, 
minute touches, and endless atipplingHj 

The reader will now be prepared for the list of specimens, which 


follow. 
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CLASS 2C3C2CIXX. 

SPECIMENS OP WHITT EX CHARACTERS. 

The principal place in which manuscripts are now copied ia Kash mir , where ex¬ 
cellent paper h made. 

Formerly the art of writing, 41 khuahnavigl/’ was in great repute* It w.ui 
quite a fine art. The writer would prepare hi* ink and his pens with great science, and 
then patiently elaborate every letter with the greatest cure, anil finally put in the diacri¬ 
tical points of the letters, not always in relation to the letter they designated, but, like 
figures in a landscape piece, for effect mid adorn meat. 

The Niort:Wik,oT plain flowing Persian hand, is now the only one that is written wall 
by any considerable number of people. The art of fine writing like many others of a imctai* 
character is dying out before the wants of a more practical age. Plain ueat writing for 
the lithographic press is more ip demand. 

Besides the writers in Kashmir, and His Highness the Maharaja of Patyfila'a 
>h;ih- [h?ei man, and Imam VVairdi* ( a teal artist ) at Lahore, there are hardly any 
Khushmivtag of repute in tho Punjab. Whenever they ihi write it is in the No* table 

I ho Niudik, or Arabic stylo is very rare, and Nlill mure so the ornamented Arabic or 
Sul-4. Natives have an intense dial ike to mi r printed li njmhfc,"' which they ran with dicfi'-ulty 
read, and prefer iv lithographed u talik." 

One kind of writing deserves to l>c notice!: the nail writing* It eonsistM simply 
ia embusing with the end of the thumb-nail, letters, flowers and other forms on the papier 
For this purjtose the thumb-nail in allowed to grow to a groat length and cut into a point, 
By the adroit rubbing first with one side, then with the other, the letter is raised up, ami 
the field or surface below rubbod down twenty ■ sometimes Color is intirudnced, the hi-Id 
decorated with branching' flower-work and the surfing of the raised letter gilded. 1 have a 
picture of a stag and of a bird mist'd and gilt in this way. 

Imam Wuiritl at I^ihore is the beat artist I have seen, hut one or two other men 
do the work also. 

Of other fantasies in fine writing, those in which the cot lection of most abound* 1, 
*rre,—-writing' inside a bottle, writing on glass and then silvering it over l-ehind; and, lastly t 
writing tetters in either HastfUk, or in peculiar form (suLn and tegnKuk) combined 
^nd twisted together »u as to form a tiger, a group of binis, a flower, or a vase of flowers. 
I have one of the latter before me at this moment >bnio at Lahore, It in on glass; 
^ui] consists merely of the letters of the alphabet ( Pension ) combined to form a group 
of throe flower* coming out of a vase. _ 


* He is » Persian. " 


i 
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The letters appear silvered os ordinary looking glass, the ground is mottled, made 
by nibbing on gold paint ( gold leaf ground fine ) mixed with ink. 

Some of the most beautiful writing is to be seen on scalB. But at Delhi only is 
this well done, and even there the work is far surpassed by the Kashmir artists. The 
aeal engraver’s art has been described already. 

Besides these ornamental writings, for common correspondence the running or 
8hikasta * Persian is used. 

Ilindu shopkeepers, and Musalmons also in villages, keep their accounts in what 
is called * landa', a rude and very clumsy degradation of the DcvanAgri. This style of 
writing varies so, that a Lahore shopkeeper could not read the * landa ’ of the villages in 
other pergunnas of the same district, nor could a Jalandhar * bauva ’ read the writing of 
his brothers in Sealkot. 

The bankers and larger merchants generally, whether Hindu or Muhamedan. keep 
account books in a very regular and neat looking hand ( also a corruption of NAgri) 
called 14 MahAj&ni” or SarAfi; " and of course there are special characters used by Naurya 
merchants and Parsecs. 

In Kashmir, “ Shfistri ” ( or Nagri ) is used in the corrupted forms, as ShArda and 
Dogra. The Catalogue also mentions a S[>ecimen of the “ Bhot " writing, which I presume 
to be Tibetan used by the Buddhists. 

In the Chamha districts a rather peculiar corruption of Nagri is used called 
Chambinli, and on the Sutlej another variety is iu use in BasAhir. 

The following list gives an idea of the articles exhibited in 1864 


Ludbuxa. 

929. —[10827]. Writing by the nail ( Asohar Husain ). 

930. — [10831J. Writing cut out with scissors. 


• Amritsar. 

931 . —[10840], Poetry Ac., in illuminated characters. 

932 . —[10838]. Lines containing date and praise of the Punjab Exhibition, Ac. 

Sealkot. 

933 . —[10842], Grain of rice with writing on it ( Muhammad Ramxan ). 


Lahore. 

934 . —[10844]. Specimens of hand<writing on frames. 

935 . —[10849], A series of “ firmAns,” of the Emperors Shah JahAn, Alamgtr, 
Mohamad Shah, Ahmad Shah Ddrani, Tuirnur Shah ; and a “ nikanamah,” marriage deed, 
of the time of Mohamad Shah, ( Pandit Manphul ). 

936 . —[ ]. Copy of * Yusaf and Zulaika,* by the celebrated writer Mir Ali 

Katib ( Delhi.) 

937 . —[10S59], “ Adh-Granth.” The earlier of the sacred book of the Sikhs 

t compiled under the orders of Arjau, fifth Guru. 
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938 . —[10S60]. 

939 . —[10847]. 
940 — [10801]. 

941 . —[108G3]. 


Janm Sakhi—The life of Bal»4 Nanak. A M.S. written in Kashmir 
about 25 years ago. Title page beautifully illuminated. 

‘ Joshan ' or Kurin in the “ Khat-i-rnihAn " a style of writing. 
Volume of poetry written with the nail and illuminated by 
Imam Wairdi of Lahore. 

Arabesques in nail work ( Khat-i-nAkhdn) Lahore, by Ghulajc 
Mustafa. 


Montgomery. 

942. —[10870]. Specimens of writing from PakpattAn. 

Peshawar. 

94 3 < _[10877-8]. Specimens of both Persian and Hindi writing. 

Kashmir. 

944 . —[10983]. Persian plain writing, “ Khat shu'ii sida.” 

945. _[10884]. Twisted or combined letters, “ Suls Pechan." 

Specimens of the other characters before alluded to were sent. 

Pattala. 

94 $.—[10890]. 13 copies of hand-writing of different kinds used in the country. 
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CLASS XXXIV. 

PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS. 

Tlie best paintings are the miniatures executed on ivory at Delhi. They arc 
DilM' usually of an oval size, hut occasionally oblong with the edges 

rounded. Ivory is sawn up into very thin plates, which are 
most carefully seasoned and pressed that they may not curve, and are finely polished. 
The jointing when finished is protected by a very thick hut clear glass, smoothed off at 
the edges like a pebble. 

I he glass is made at Aleppo, aud is jtolished with ‘ hurbura/ corundum and oil, at 

Delhi. 

The paintings consist either of portraits or of landscape subjects, the latter being 
almost entirely confined to ruins and ancient buildings at Delhi or at Agra. 

As regards portraits, the moat usual are pictures of kiuga and of the lnjauties of the 
courts of the Mogul Eiuj»erors: modern |»ortrait« are however copied from photographs, 
often with surprising fidelity. Even by transmitting uu unoolored photograph, accompanied 
by a sufficiently careful description, a miniature may be obtained in about a month’s time. 
A single figure is usually charged at 50 Ks. 

The work is always executed either in color, which is generally soft, rich, and 
effective, or else in Indian ink—mere light and shade. These latter are' often pleasing, 
es,axially in the landscajK* subjects, for then the very conventional treatment of the trees 
and sky becomes less prominent tluu. in the colored ones They use gilding freelv along 
with color. The earlier paintings of interiors and buildings, minutely finished as they 
were, had generally such im,K>s*ible perspective that the whole effect was destroy*!- 
Tin. has been to a great extent remedied by the introduction of photography. As 
all these miniatures are copied from photographs of the buildings, the right p«m I ‘.cctive 
is copied undesignedly and without kuowltdge. 1 1 

TI.om W'.rli, eibil.It alwolutel, no originality, nor ran an, improrement, oilier than 

" W Ul ® m,roJ of photograph, ju*t alluded to ami the supply of better color* from 
Europe account for, be traced. 

Ghulara^Homdu P “ UUr ‘ “ “ tUc time 1 aIU writin S. ar <‘ I.iuoil Khan and 

The picture* nre eiecnted in all alien, from a tin, miniature, to 1* net in a stnd, 
button or bracelet, to the larger lire which ia oceaaionall, Men net in »Urer and 

enumerated.* “**“ of cttrTcd oU,n l r or ““dal-wood. A few of the jaunting, may ho 

.hihi MoJ 1 ».Kh^r ■“ tr-*? f ortai D ®"' i - ,w ihj - 

Ku.ab Miuir. U,c Torn,, of . .° f ** * 

8maI1 sketches for setting in bracelets. 

949 . — [lO90t>]. 12 studs and sleeve links. 

950. -[1Q018]. Picture of the Tomb at Mecca. —Nazk An Khax. 
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951. —[10029] Portrait* of Emperor Akl*ar, Aurangxcb, Nadir Shalt, Jaliingfr, 
Alamgir, Humiyun ; al*o of the wife of Shahjahan, the favorite wife of Jahangir—Niir 
Mahal ito., Ac.—I smail Khan and Oh clam Husain Khan. 

952. —[ 10954]. A Inrsre pictureexecuted on i*a|»er representing the Nawab of Jliajjar 
on a hunting expedition.— Ghvlam Husain Khan. 

Kaxgka District. 

953. —[10901]. Picture of the tea plant, hr Attara of Kangra. 

This i* a rather faithful drawing of the tea plant, about one-fourth th<' natural size. 

954 . —[10007]. Picture of Gaddis (or hill shepherds). This picture, which is 
ethnographicallv interesting, is now in the Lahore Central Museum. It is drawn on English 
foolscap paj>er, in outliue with a pen, and a very slight shading of color. 

The proportions and perspective are extraordinary, but the dress and habit* of the 
Gaddis arc portrayed to the life. The dull-grey full bosomed flannel coat, inside which 
several little lamb* aud kids arc stowed to keep them warm, and an* seen in the picture 
peeping out, droily euottgh,—the flint and steel, the knife, and the ladies always carrying 
the heaviest loads all these are excellent. 

Amritsar. 

9 55.— [10975]. Book of colored portraits of caste* and trills, by Sani. 

956. — [10970]. Series illustrating the Shawl trade, by Bishn Sixou of Amritsar. 

The shawl weaver. 

„ cleaner. 

T , darner and piece joiner. 

„ proeser. 

„ wool washer. 

.* „ dyer. 

957. — [109SI]. Picture of an Ekka. # 

958. —[10982]. Tlie DarUr or Court of Ranjit Singh. 

959. —[109S5]. The Municijail Committee of Amritsar in session. 

All these are by Bishx Sinoh. 

Lahorr. 

960. —[11016], Illustration* of the work “ Amir hat. 

961. —[11017]. Do. of the Sudama Clmritra. 

962. — [11018]. Do. of the Ramiyan. ( Artist unknown ). 

Two ancient drawings, one representing in outline, qnaint but true, a gentleman 
reflecting previous to swallowing a glass of physic which he holds in his hands, aud which, 
to judge by his expression, must be eminently disagreeable: the others winged angel 
riding on a horse, which on closer examination is found to be the form of a horn* made up 
by a combination of snakes, tigers, birds, antelopes and fishes. These were exhibited and 
afterwards presented to the Museum by Pandit Rada Ki«hu of I*aliore. There are one 
or two native artists at Lahore, but their works are pot of sufficient merit to be described. 
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Oval pictures of Sikh Chiefs and ladies on ivory are executed by these people, but so 
inferior to the Delhi work as to merit no place in the collection. 


Peshawar. 

963 . —[11034]. Portrait of Khwnja Muham&d Khan. 

964 . —[11035]. Portrait of Yusufzai woman. Muhamad n ,of Peshawur. 


KaTORTHALA. 

965. —[1103C]. Album of outlino drawings—of birds, figures, plants, Ac., 

Kibhn Sikgh. These show greater promise of improvement in 
native art than almost anything in the collection. 

966. —[11039]. Study of an agriculturist with his wife followed by a beggar. 
The figures in this were admirable. 

967. —[11037]. Portrait of Amir Dost Muhammad Khan on glass. 

Kashmir. 

968. —[11043]. Portrait of His Highness the Maharaja Ranbir Singh of Jamu and 

Kashmir, O. C. S. L 

This is a faithful likeness, but stiffly drawn. 


Faridkot. 


969. —[11044]. Picture of a rich Hindu beauty (on ivory ). This is well finished 

and colored, but the feet are drawn out of imrspective : the figure 
could not stand at all in reality with the feet in such a position. 

970. —[11044], A most wonderful drawing—perspective apart—showing the 

lamentable results of drinking 14 post ” or decoction of poppies. 
The expressions of the persons iu various stages of incipient or advanced stupefactiou are 
given with painful accuracy. The above are by Gopal. Singh of Faridkot. 


Pattala. 


By the State artist ( his name is not given.) 

971. —[11045]. Portrait of Maharaja Kann Singh. 

972. [11046]. Portrait of Maharaja Narendar Singh, the late ruler of Pntyala, 
978.—[1104/]. Portrait of Maharaja Mahcndar Singh, the present Maharaja. 

974. ~[11051], Drawings of animals. 

975. —[11050], Album of pictures. 


All these are most excellent, the coloring and finish is good, and the expression of 
the faces really true to life. The portrait of the late Maharaja Narendar Singh is in the 
Museum at Lahore. 
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CLASS XXXV. 

MODELS. 


The collection in the Exhibition of 180t was principally rendered interesting by the 
numl>er of models of Euro|*ean design, which could find no place in this book at all, were 
it not for the circumstance that they were made by native hands. The Jury’s Rej^ort is 
given as it is issued, and sufficiently notices these articles. 

White box wood and the wood of Karfl (Cappari* aphylla) seem to be the material* 
preferred for modelling. The models consisted of the following groups # 

Mr. J. Gordon’s models of buildings at Amritsar. 

Models of canal falls, aud other canal-engineering contrivances. 


977. — [ ]. 

978. — [10997]. 


Models of churches. 

Eliminating these, the purely native models were very few. 

976 —[110121. Model of the Taj at Agra iu soapstone, belonging to the Central 
Museum Lahore: it is doubtfully of Punjab workmanship. 

Model of the Tomb of Har.mt Salim Chlstl, at Fattil.pur SCkrf, 
exhibited by Rai Kanayn Lai, Executive Engineer. 

Model of the great 4 Darbir ’ or Sikh temple at Amritsar. Exhi- 
bited by Sirdar Bhagwau Singh. 

Thi. wa« made at Arnrimar. »n.l i. .Uborntdp finished. colored and gilt to reprint 
the original. It take, to pic«s and exhibit. the interior de.on.ted with the embro.dered 
canopies, the cope of the “ OrauU. " Ac., *e , m m.nuto/»e n«./e of the original. 

979 —f10657]. Model of the Kulab Minor near Delhi, eanred .n irory bp Jrru of 
Delhi. 

980. —[11022]. Model of Jaliingir*. Tomb at Shidara near Lahore, bp IUhi bak.h, 

a Lahore workman,-made of ivory colored. 

Great ingenuitv and delicacy of work is displayed by these models. The best modtf 
of all, that of a Railwky carriage, executed at Lahore, has been already noticed. 

981. _[HQ12]. Model of the “ Sungla ” or wooden bridge over the Ravi at Chaml-a. 

* ( Tide the note on thew bridge* nnder Section C. 333 ■ > 

Uatlp, there was in the Exliibition of 1801 a .mall meehanical model of a .inging 
bird, made bp a workman at Niblm. Thi. article I did not «*, but the J«rp d*cnbed .t 
as follows 

“ No. 11,100 U a musical top sent by the Rijn of Nibha. On winding up the box 
the lid open, and diwdose, a small bird, which flutter, its wing, and sing, in an ert^melp 
discordant manner, until the machinery aud the listener u ex aus • * 

•hip i. rough, and the top i. of course copied from a Parisian model, hut considerable 

Ingenuity ha* been displayed iu the imitation. * 
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JUHY REPORT ON THE FINE ART SPECIMENS* 


Jur&rs :— 


Major General A, A. Cunyngham#, C, B. E, A. Ihiikes, Em|r*, H, M. f);ird High* 

taudere- 

LieuUJoU R. Madagao, E. E., Ghutam Hariihdb Sublimif. 

Buden Powell, E*<|uirc + Lepct Griffiu, B. C. S,, Mqrorkr. 

In acarwk any part of India are the fine arts in so low a condition as in the 
Panjjik In Delhi, indtwl, which Li politically included in the province, l tie art of i^mt* 
ini on ivory hm for long been cultivated with great b notes#, hut in the Poayah pre|wr 
there is, at present, tilde in painting,, sculpture, or iirdi.] lecture, worthy of notice. The 
mwons for this hUio of thing* are simple, and it is so desi ruble that they should be folly 
appreciated, that n few words in &ip lmat h)ii ot them may not be considered out of place 
in thin report. 


Usiring the rule of tlie Muhammadan eiuperon, in the day8 of their strength and 
itiil more in the days of their weakness and decline, the Punjab wu» the kittle field of 
Imha. Army after army of inrmdere poured down upon its phthi* from the north-west 
fremtiur, Kmt&UM* mx&ntnl in reacting Delhi-the object of their ambition*-* uimH. ». s 
driven back bj the Imj^rlal fore**, but always B curse BUt | a ^urgo to the Piuyah, 
destroying its harvest* and decimating its population 

There was no cultivation of the fiuu an* at that time, Tor the people were poor 
and it was nil they could do to support and defend their families. 

Wham the Moghul empire fell, the prospects of the fine arte did not improve- 
The condition of the Punjab between 1700 and 1 810 resembled that of England during 
the roigu of King John. Xu every direction rose forts of brick or mud, the homes of 
petty chiefs and barons, who with two or throe hundred hofsemou behind them ravrtirod 
the surrmiuding country ami carried off the plunder io their trough olds. Those of tha 
^^sh chiefs who were the most powerful, were only the most successful robbers: any 
differences between them were only differences of degree. 

At I ■■HU til Ituujft Singh rodo to power OH the ruiiiH of ttw Sikli (WedvraviM. 
But be W I,id kingdom In tlm nwonl, ™d hud oa rel . cri „ lcl , for tlle )jrush or tlllJ 

‘ I"' 1 ' 1 - Hl * l,r * *” P** 1 ittoasMt witr to er>n»Jid»to hia empire, mhI 

It. 1 , 0.1 no tune to devote to the Sue urh., Like ino»t of I,is noble* lie *u gnwlr illiterate, 
wol rould tie, tiier rend nor rente, and in l,i. Court, i„ its ,uo S t bnUkutdova, there *ere 
but throe men who could b* truly caJW educated* 

Thoteu vwre nuccevdiiig the dentil of ltnnjit Singh were rears of uarehv and 

revolution, and Um Panjib first found rest when, in 1SJB, it was unutied to the British 
Empire. 


It will not then be considered strange that the fine arts have not flourished in this 
province. They are the result of peace and dviliiatlou, mad it wa* not to l*e expected that 
h,.y Should imae m the midst of war and kirharism ; but for tho future there is good 
fro one who has carefoliy examined tho article* exhibited, not only in the IWt- 
mttil of line Arts, but also m that devoted to Maniifooturcjj can ihil to have been struck 
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with the promise of future excellence which they display. The native of tho Panjab 
possesses many of the qualities which ensure success iu art. In common with the 
inhabitant* of lower India he has an instinctive appreciation of color, and though without 
nny knowledge of the principles which should regulate its use, is often more happv in 
his combinations than the educated workman of Europe. His color is often exaggerated 
but it is always warm, and rich and fearless. The native artist is also patieut: for works 
and mouths he will work at his design, painfully elaborating the most minute details ; no 
time is considered too long, no labor too intense to secure perfection in imitation or 
delicacy iu execution. The greatest failing in native artists is their ignorance of 
perspective and drawing, and it is fortunate that this want is the most easy to supply. 
Nothing is required but schools of design and judicious instruction to effect a great change 
both iu the fine arts themselves, and iu art manufactures in the Paujab. 

The Government has at present under consideration a scheme for the establishment 
of a school of design at Lahore, and although the difficulties at first may be great, there 
can be no doubt of the benefits that will eveuually result from it. 

Class XXXIII may be divided into two divisions, one including drawings and 
paintings, the other models. It is proposed to notice these division separately. 

Among tho paintings most worthy of notice is a collection by Pundit Manphul. 
Many iu this collection are of considerable antiquity, and it is interesting to uoto the 
changes in the art during the lost three hundred years. Painting has undoubtedly declined 
in the Punjab, aud the reasons for its decline are uoticcd at the beginning of this report. 
1 iiere is a delicacy of treatmeut about the old paintiugs which is almost entirely woutiug 
in the works of the present day. 

Tho collection commences at No. 11,015, with an interesting series of 15 of the 
Lmperon of Delhi. Most of these were painted by Purkhu, an artist in the service of Raja 
Sunsir Cband of Katoch, who was a great patron of art, and prepared a fine collection of 
paintings. There is a remarkable clearness of tone aud delicacy of handling iu most of 
1 urkhu s works, but he was not so great a master of color as many other artists inferior 
him in other respects. His son Kamdyal, who is still living, inherits much of hii 
father s talent. Number 70 is a clever portrait of Maharaja Gulab Singh, said to be one 
of the best likeuess ever taken of that prince. The next painting to it 77, is an interesting 
l*ortiuit of iiuja San sir Chaud by Purkhu. The series of Muhamadan Saints, Nos. 88—100, 
ttre very interesting. The paintiugs are by different artists, whose names are unknown, 
and some of them are very old. The most noticeable among them are Bubiuddin 
Zikaria, who died at Multan, A. H. GOO; Syad Julil Bokhiri ofUcb, A. H. OsO ; aud 
l> ita Gauj Baksh, whose tomb is at Lahore, A. H. 105. An unnumbered portrait of 
Maharaja Kanjit Singh, said to be an admirable likeness, was hung at the entrance of the 
Court; there are very few really good likenesses of this monarch. The best was taken at 
Bapar in 1831 by Jiuti liatn, a painter of Meerut, in the suite of L>rd William Beutinck. 
The Pattiala paintings, 11045—11049, are well executed, especially the portrait of 
Maharaja Kuratn Singh. 

But the moat clever and truthful paintings in this class, are the work of Bithan 
Singh of Amritsar. This artist has exhibited no less than ten paintings, three of them of 
considerable size. These latter 10,983—10,985, represent the DurUrs of Maharaja Kanjit 
khugh and Maharaja Sher Singh, and the Municipal Committee of Amritsar, and are of 
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great merit The pempcctire of the buildings h incorrect, but the figure drawing is 
admirable* The color in tasteful aud rich, the likeness are good, ami the egression 
of the faces is varied and truthful. A series of bis pictures* Nos. 16*976—10,931 of 
smaller site, illustrating the processes of the shawl manufacture, ia equally good* 
The Isjhe of the scried are Nos. 10,676 ami 10,680, shawl pressing and cleaning. In 
these the detail ** most core fully worked out, jet ia not allowed to interfere with the 
unity of the design, and (lie coloring is especially good* 

No. 10,664 is n very curious work ithud rating, in different compartments, tho 
trades carried on in the Kangra hills. As a painting* however, it had no artistic merit* 

No. ItyW’fl, a book of water ml or drawings of different tribes in the Punjab, by 
Sadi of Rawalpindi, possesses considerable merit j also some outline drawings, {unnumbered) 
hv Kushen Singli, a KupurtbaJIa artist. The Delhi paintings on ivory have been treats! 
rtf eK'where. The only Delhi pointings in Glass XXXIII are two, representing the 
Navub of Jlmjjar hunting the hour and the leopard* These are animated, clever works, and 
the grouping of the figures is good, but the color is poor, and the drawing most 
indifferent* t 

Thn majority of the models eibihiled have been, as might he supposed, pro* 
pared under European superintendence* 

The most noticeable are a scries of four, executed from tho designs of 5!r, John 
Gordon* Executive Engineer nf Amritsar* The workmanship and carving of all tbe*o 
are extremely careful aud good. The first, No. 10,061, is a model of the Town Hall and 
Municipal buildings now in course of erection at Amritsar* at. an estimated cost of 
] ,25,000 rupees. Tins, when completed, will lie one of tho finest buildings of the kind in 
India. It has a frontage of2SO feet* and, with its quadrangle, covers an acre of ground* 
The second, No, 10,990* represents the Amritsar Government College, lately finished; it 
adjoins tho Town Hall, and is similar to it in style, The third. No, lO r 9GS, is the Clock 
Tower at Amritsar now in course of erection, at an estimated cost of 28*000 rujH?e« i 
the style adopted in this building is the decorated Gothic, The ornamentation* though 
simple, i« very effective* and the proportions are singularly graceful. It is proposed to 
place in it a clock with illuminated dials, and an it is situated on the highest ground in 
Amritsar, and is itself 115 feet in height, it will lie a very prominent object in the city. 
The fourth model sent hy Mr* Gordon, No. 10,002, is of an ornamental gate for the new 
public garden* at Amritsar. Tlu- drUil of ibis wi-rl: is very ri«-h. The wings atid pier* 
are to he constructed of plastered brick* the gate itself is wrought iron ; the estimated cost 
ia 1,000 rupees. 

The Barr Dealt Canal Workshops at Msdhoptir exhibit some well executed models— 
Nos. 11*001 to 11,004. The most noticeable of these represents two of the nine bays of the 
Dum mi fall, in the I si Division of the Bari Doah Canal. This fall, which has been found to 
answer tatter than any other, is the invent inn of Captain Dyaa* R, E-, Director ol €anals ( 
Fnnjab. Tt is as great on improvement on the simple perpendicular fall, as that is ou tho 
iigr-i’, which Las been found m disastrous in its action on the Ganges Canal* In Captain 
Tty as' ayatetu I be water, falling from the higher level, passes through a wooden grating, 
which diminhihes the velocity of the water at the crest of tho fall, and distributes it over a 
much larger area than yrould iu any other pita be the ease, rendering the flow of water front 
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the cistern penile anti equable, and preventing the deitrottion of the bed of Hie canif. 
This very interesting model bos been more particularly noticed hern, a* it was oh*crrad 
t>mt m nuy visitors to the Exhibit ion mistook it for a cot I on gin. Lieut. Oar 4in» Bari 
lh«ib Canal, exhibited several well executed model* connected with the ennui works— Son. 
10,066—10,989, 

Nos, 11,025 and 11,033 wort models of the Churches at Gnjmt and Derail GUzf 
Khan, in wood. The workmanship of these wit* good. 

Two model! of bridges were specially worthy of attention. The first ( unnuiul -t»- i) 
was exhibited by the late Mr. Byrnes Executive Engineer, and represents the bridge lately 
lorUt over Uio City, near Plmrwsiilfi. The design h clever ami bol l, mid being a 
laminated wooden arch, is web adopted for Mb torrents The second ( mKUiimbercd ) 
shows fire amhes of the mnMni7 bridge in course of conrtnwtion oret the Markanki 
torrent near Auihnlla> This model is most beaut ifullj executed. 

Sirdar Bngbwan Singh exbibiU a complete model of the BarMr Sahib, the great 
Sikh Temple, in Amritsar: great taro and labour bat beei expended on thin wurk* fie 1 
elaborate ornamentation of the temple has been perfec tly reproduced, and the whole 
iu.jdcl takes to pieces, showing the iuterbr, which is ns highly finished as the exterior. 

Two models in soup stone are worthy of notice for the delicacy of their workman, 
flhip, one representing the Junm Maqid at Delhi j and the other, exhibited to Katilifjii 
Lal t Asi.fialaut Engineer, the tomb of Salim Cld-tf at Fatah pfir, A work of equally minute 
tmd Caro ful detail, Is 10,975 by Mtu, the Kutb Min*r at Delhi, executed in ivory . 

One of the beat models in the Department i* that of a first class Railway carriage, 
f mm mo bored }. This wrv! entirely made by natives, and is a fflfst credhabh 1 production. 
Although on a very small settle, the detail is given well ami carefully, au*l t)je wu.i kui.m* 
ship is admirable. 

A tbermantldote (unnumbered) is also worthy of attention. The machine is 
worked by troddles, and by the same action the water is raised by a force pump to the 
top of the tatties, the syrplus returning to the reservoir. . ^ 

The but model to be noticed here, is the wooden bridge over the Ihivi at Ciitmihrt. 
This i* a curious and picturesque structure. It was built in its present form .d out forty 
years ago by ILya Churrat Singh. The model contributed by the present Raja gives a 
very exact representation of it. 


PRIZES. 


MotUl*+ 


1 Mr. John Gordon'a models.—Tim Amritsar Town Hall, 
College, Clock Tower, and the Ornamental Gate of Die 
KiiinhdgEi, 

2, Model of Railway Carriage, 

b Sirdar Baghwti) Singles model oi the Darhir Sahib at 
Amritsar, ... ■»* # ,M 
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<50 with Medal. 
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Class XXXT' 



Paiiiiititj *. 


4« 

B^hcn Singh, Amritsar, 

... fit> 

5. 

Patti ala State, 

1 . 1 30 

6. 

Sivni, booh of pain tings, 

... 25 

7. 

Ilia Lien Singh of KapurtlidlB, a booh of paintings. 

... 30 


MEDALS AND CERTIFICATES. 


S, Model of the Kutb at Delhi, ... Certificate. 

W. Model of Therm antidote, ... tM tM ]>o. 

10. The Mculhopur models, tii _ p 4>j 

IDlO, i he Gujmt and Dera ■GSiazt Khan Churches, Do. 

13. Model of Bridge over the Ravi, Medal. 


4 


» 






ENGLISH i N D E X, 


A. 

Ad*io— Skill in using* p* 

Agrii nllnrnl T<Kd* and I imifoments. p. 310. 

Agrtruliurol Tools in the Hills, p. 

Ajfric till oral Implenim*—Jury Kcport on, 
p,»17. 

Amputation—Xnl iro method «r, p. 355. 

Amtlh-U i’p. 1"", 17£*. 

Architeetmre— Stylos of. p, 323. 

See <:!*o ■■ Building*" 

Armour—Chain uoour, p. 291. 

Armour and Anns* inlaid, p. 393. and No, jS3H 
p. 10S. 

Armourer 1 * art, p, l it. 

Armour—Mkcdlnnoops—a-; mnco-s, wor- 

qiiotts Ao r , p. 395. ' 

Arniff*—3/ Ikw nud imvrf. 

Ari-->V Fane Aria. 

I'd. Soltoola of—j». ski. 

A«iro!al»o ddsonK-d, p. 

Asiroiiemictd iiasituLnu.-nK p. 280. 

B. 

1 Mbul ” work of Delhi, p, 190-7. 

Burro I .ter Gnu. 

beta! nut, used for knEfp- handle*, p. 143, 

Black smilh's toola, p, 151. 

HI auk to. p r 2ft, 

Do- No 22&—£&& p, S3. 

Boot* of the DulliS di'soft Uvl, p. 250. 

Do. of Kashmir Ao-ori k'd, p* 255. 

Do. used oil IVsjnb Rivers, p. 253. 
Bookbinder, bis foots, p. 3i>L 
Boriug—pfic-e Eisr.linrCTt 
Do. NVr Gun. 

Jlr-o'cloU ]ao. p. 212. 

B",i ilti it nr To ns. I low made, p. 211,5. 

Bridge*, Pile—of Kashmir, p. 335- 
Ik. Nates on—p. 333. 

Du- Vniiolio, of—in the hills* p, 333—1. 
Rmlditig Contrivance* far—Class jlXXJ, n. 
323-339. 


Cobbler, hi9 tools, p. 1 >5* 

<l nl"in 0 * in pottery. how nuid<\ p. 221, 
t niviroftii ohm—Fabriea from, p. 73, 
t ji"iion—Iron —liuw made, p, SSL 
Do. Practice ol ciiKlias—by nfliitri’9, 
p. 2S2. 

Bin nil prirlilib—iuTputi'il by GuJAb 

SingU. p. 2s.j, 

Tho gun M j? a minima u described. 

p. 2 * 2 — 3 . 

Spueimens of—No. 557 Ac., p. 75- 


Do. 

Da 

Do. 




Caps—Embroidered— at PgjLj, p, Lid. 

Do. IS Uolleil—<4 Itfilm] At’-, N>. till |> 110 
No. do], p, ]]]. 1 

Da From Peshawar, No. fjfij, p. 117. 
Carriages! Nit l‘arts. 

Da _sif European FslnIiLuj made in the 

Punjab. It.-jKirl tin —p, 219, 

Do, by blLBjjan 1A1. p. 25* i. 

Do, by Mr. Chapman of Amritsar, 
p. 250, 

Carpel* I Col ton ). p, 10—II. 

Do, IVrajat - -Notice of, n. 51. 

Do* of flu? Lalmiv Central Jail. p. 29. 

[Jii. ( Woollen }. p. 29, 

Carpenter, liis tools, p. 299. 

Carla—Native—The inarts of —deseribetL 

p. 2W-7. 

Do, Native—Advantages of—p. 210, 

Do, whnt bunls they carry, p 2 HI, 

Carved Work—(Clasi A V. Divio jli f 1.1 p. 205. 

Curving—Consjieeluti of, p. svin"! 

Do, See Ivory. 

Carved sl irltf p. 2u5. 

Casting metal yes-ads des.’rib.yl, p, in, 

Cnfamel -Native impleujenH for treatment 
of* p. 2thi. 

Central Ada—f>re .* from in Lnhoro 
Museum, p. I JO. 

C bairn of GrtjraJ. p, 3 lL 

Chair .Be Gujrat, f Yem. Ind.) 

Cllil'llA v, Mr, JL„ shawls desiipu’d by, No, 
359 —ilikn p. 1-tb 
Characters—&> Writing. 

CllCi 1 sn-miiLer, Iils np pc ratal, p, 507. 

Chenille work,, p. OL * 

ChitiU -KuS’dui}, p. 13, 

Cltwb — Native Bide, pp 258.252, 

Cb-tb-i— S*t' under Cittoo* Bilk. Wbml, 

Clothing—Arlteles of (Class X t, p. lul — lJO. 
Cold in pollory, p, 223, 

Coloring—Nniive muLluwl of art—p. 315 -fl* 
Coufrivaners— Sre DniMing* 

C- mi i tme —&v Dre»■ s, 

Cotton fabrics olf Miiltan, [ 2. 

Do- da ot liu'by? rpvire, tin Dag bn, 

V & 

Du. and wool uiisoil fabrios, p. 1J. 

Do. r li-nnitri implement^ p. 310, 

Do, elulfi (itUin )* p, 7. 

Do. el"tb f faney ), p, Sb _ 

Do. fabries—General to view of—xJary Tto- 

portt p* 15 19- 

Do. fitT^ric-s Jury ll 'pirf on, p, I E 19, 

Do, da Prizes awarded to, p, 19—U*. 

Do. do. Table of nil kinds uf—met 

jrtilh in rh-' F‘ooiab p, 21 — 23. 

Do, tim— Air. destgn, p. 319 
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ENGLISH INDEX. 


Cotton iiiMiufaiLitnics tCla*’? V), p. 1*—21. 

Uo r do. Giioenl view of, p. iii. 

]),j. cloth preferred to wool, p, 28. 

D\ Jo. Localities of— p. 2- 

1 ) 0 . prints, p, UF 

Do. &r Saw-gin*. p. 310. 

Cullen —General account of — in Jury Report* 
p. 152 -3. 

I Jo. .1U rv Report on t lie collect ion of 1 S(51, 

p, !5^- 

Do- of Ludhiana _No. 73*3—TH p. 11.5. 
Do, Progress in—at Senlkote, Delhi and 
Waiirabtd. 

POi Report of jury on (181U). p. 152. 

Bo. nt Sealkolc—Method uf ivorki.iij'— 
described p, Ltd—7. 

Do. of Shuhpuf, p. 1 13. 

Do. {BaWla** C.t p. i n— 152. 

Dol of Wurirabadund XiBftiiiflbad, p. 117. 

D 

Daggers, p. 292. 

I Jailer oil til'll! rope* hia apparatu* £e.. p. 309, 
Pa pilin’ fibre - Pn jh?r - -mail 11 from, p. 80—3!. 

Ho. paper of NejHil, p. til., 

Deodar—flarJihitity of. p, 332, 

Dc*igll—Skill in flat —a* ifpml to-olid* xui. 
PimiiunJ—Art of cutting', p. IDS. 

Pin round— 1 The Koliiiuir History of, p. lag. 

Ditto Tavernier hi account of, p, 11*7, 
Drawings in outline Lv KLlin JJ.is r Xe. lido 
p. 352. 

Drnwings and Fainting*,, p- 3150. 

])rpjt i Clii"‘ \ ) Con*|wrHii «d r ji r it. 
Uresii" worn iti the Punjab—Uratfnl account 
of. p. mu 

Pro., of the Hill districts, p. tOfi-7. 

I J.j. Fak i r? — .Ni ,ic on, n. 113. 

Pri 'vi’i i«f the Frontier, p, 113. 

* Drf' "■ A r l i tU + of — from the hills, do tailed, u. 

im 

Press of AmhMa Pi strict, p. 101. 

Do, R'Vlri people, p, i 19. 

Do. Euanoo district mill AYririris, p. Il f, 
Da, of cade* inhabiting the plain* p, I'd, 
IXi. CliUinha, p. 112. 

Do. Cliumlni, further particular*, p, 120. 
Pre** of Hmtarn district, p, til 
Do, Hindu route*, p, m2, 

pi. Kulti people. p. to?. 

Dresses of Ladakh p, itIS—Further detail* 
about, p. 119. 

Drew* of Cahill. ecu l of, p, HU 
Do. L'lliurc, Amritsar, t>, 102. 

Do, lAiuA, p, Ill, 

I? Mi is til linin', p. 102, 

T*o. Munshls, p. ItJj. 

Presses of Pcdiawrar, p„ I 111. 

Pro* uf ]H-ijilc *pf Spit I. p. TO. 
lire - * of Si kh*, JI. uo, 

lbn Sirs* district, p, JlJk. 

Do. Shalipdr dD.rn.% p. I0y. * 


Dfc** of Shnla J l III Slates, p. 113. 

Do. Yarkand, p. 120, 

Drumt ?—Sfr Music, 

l>yer, his apparatus, p. 29ft 

Dyeing .shunt wool dfiscribed, p. 37, 

Do. silk, p, (JO. 

E 

Etirlwring operation, described. p. 

Enilmsidtig and charing in metal, p. 185. 
EmhroidtTy t Class ] X }, p. tttS—Dsi, 

Ditto ditto General vlciv of. vii. 

Ditto Coarse—worn by peasantry, Ac- 

922, Ac,, ]»■ luii- 
Pitto of Delhi, p. 08? 

Ditto X... 592. Ac., p. 9!). 

Embroidery of Dim j at, p. lias. 

Ditto Ludhiana, p, 98, 

Ditto Kashmir, p, 98. 

Ditto Ludhiana. Specimens, Xo. 

005—C09, p. lilt. 

Ditto Patterns, Method of tracing — 

p, 98—0. 

Ditto Two principal kind* of. p. OtJ. 

Dil to on I father, Kasur, Lahore, 

pi. ioa 

Ditto ill gold—Proce”- dc^crihci.k 

p, m— r. 

Enamelling"-The art of — described, p. lSk 

181 , 

Enamelling at Jaipur, Ac,, p> 192. 

Enamel—Black—done at Lihnrr, p. 191—2, 
Ejienujrtm tiling called ' kui Ongin o£ die 
term* p. 2313, 

Eneaudie tiling, p. 229, 

EagraTcr—Sec Seal, 

F. 

Fancy cotton cloths, p. 9, 

I’nticy Manufnctnrcs jClas.s XXk p. 2D—2. 
Felt ff I Antral Asia—iSco >"o- 311, p. 33i, 
Ditlo K*. 2lt3, p. 30- 

Fibromi Man nffictmos, Claos YIU (p, 74^—119). 
Do. ditto General new uf— *3 ft 

Do. ditto not Sn-ing iVOVeiJ. p. So. 

ft ffj, 

Filigree—Silver—work. p. 25, p. 187. 

Fine AHh --1 il 1 n nIii ct■ .ry iii'!i‘ on. p. 34 h 
]btfo Jury lfc]«irt cm, p. Hot— 8 , 

Ditto in rajjjah—Rackuard state ju' l 
counted for, p, 35. 

Ditto Points of defect and escelkmec, ib 
Ditto In what respect* native *rti>H 
succeed, p, 3ti5, 

Dil to wont of jHiMcption of tmti ve s m 

matter?! rerini i <iEc for, j> r 3-13. 

Firearms | Division Jl of Class XXVIII I, 
v 285, 

Flai—Indian—worked op at Bdfuk p m 
Flo« er*i imitated in S17. 

Ditto in was, Xu M9, ji. 21L 











ENGLISH ISPKX. 


lit 


Fly-Jlnp* rjirviHI from wood nml ivory, p, 210. 
Kiiniititro ((’In 1 - 1 ' XV , PitA ion I I. p, 2 1 Ct, 

Ditto pTOgrenfl in dejdgn i^nd uuuiutse* 
hire, |i. 2' KV -7, 

Ditto Set WooJ. Carving 


Gr 

f.i'iu*—Art of cutliug, p. Si 
Gihiillg- IVueesn of, p r 171. 

Gilding Sir aho Silvering* 

Gilder of leather, In* twh. p. 301. 

(.Alt WmA. I n or Hid Jo, p. 171. 

Glass hraerlrls (ehdrl I Art of milking, p. 23S. 
lh>. colored, made ai H uslivnrpore, p. 236, 
Do. globes dlvered A rt nF making, p, 237. 
GUv* imported for Aleppo, is. 210. 

• Hunt i l fact 1 1 ri. 1 " i, Vlci^-+ X IX}, p, £35 — 2-1*1. 

5in. making at Huahfnrpur* Xo. 83S h p, 

am 

Do, ditto Lahore, p. 235. 

Do, ditto Efrqll, it 29f. 

Do. ditto Pat vtUa, No. &U—fliS, p, 

23S. 

Ho, ilitto Conipcotn* of CLu* XX, 

Glazed tile* and pottery, p, 22n, 

Gold-Water, lit* work Jp-urilM'd. p. 171. 
troliUtii iitcrV -kiti—Mystery tjuuI e about pro* 
cp*s nf preparing* p. 173. 

Gold embroidery- lhirpo^f’S to which pul, p. 
136, 

Gold filings—Value of—p. 185* 

Chdd laev. p. 162. 

(.■►lil pintiug —■See Plating, 
iH'M*rni»h—DMBftBBt kind- of work de*- 
eribod r p. ISA—5. 

Goldsmith'* work of Delhi, p. Ififl. 

DO, ditto Kangrn, p. 1S6. 

Do. shop—The wil of—bought up* 

p. 1F5. 

Gold — ."tr» Silver, also 4 Inlaid ' and wi^v 
drawing. < ■ 

(r.ihl thread 1 KaEAhatun 1 how made, p. It'd. 
(hn'iji-;si wi.rk — Sr* Tnlivid. 

GounJ ^Lioli U4cvr{ in making musical ilidm- 
men I a, p. 277* 

Grain-pnr-her, hi* apparatus, it. 3<>7. 
lira’.* lMuhj) «tribg and other fabrics. p. 
87—88. 

Green *ionr viM'd for knife lumJlcs—<V ■ 

l'lnutna, 

Guitar- Ser Music. 

Gutk barrels of hhdifit atnl Bhiwalpur, p. 
SH7—s. 

Do, ditlo Ik>w made iu different tuLioas 

p L 2s 7, 

Gim enrringr—Material rfiitiirod for, p. 281. 
Gnus -.Jury liep.rt nji, p. 31, 

Do. Stf (knuem. 

Do. £f t Fireunu. 


II 

Hardware, p, 1 |3, 

11 ill- l straw t made at Lahore Jail, Jfo, 596, 
p, Sit, 

11 kies - Set L’!i ihcr. 

11 ills—Agriculture of (hc““p- 316, 
Tifrth'iiliurnl implement*, p. 921. 

Houses of Chi tuba and Pangi, p. 327, 

Do, of Bioahir. p S3lb 

Do. df Spiri* p. 3311, 

Do. of Kiihi. p. :fjh. 

IV. of Kadunir. dcu-rttatl* p. 331. 

Do* of E*nhiLh. p. 32U. 

Du, of Plfch* p, m. 

Do. in till" mailntainoft* DDtrieU, p. 327. 
Do, oF I he poor ( Shah pur District h 
(lasc’ril’i'd, p. 32-1- >V 

Do, of the peasantry. CW Sutlej, p, 325. 
]X\ nf the peasantry detvrihrd, (Scadkath 
p. 321 

Da of ihe pean&tr-y -Attempt ta improve, 
p. 323. 

Da. of tile liert-nniry. dcHrriWd, p. S23. 
Houses of the wealthy, dmcribed, p- 323 i. 

H i u i c/.er, natUe, p. 2s l. 

1 . 

ImplrtU ent h — S« r A grieiilt urfl! . 

Implement*— Self Ti-D. 

Indil* river. Dnfllv n-e?! on (lie, p. 25(1, 

Ink Native- -how nmde t p. 3‘'S. 

Inlaid arruoitr, M». S21I, p. I its. 

Inlaid w. tL in gold of Mull an, X cl, 833, p. I'W, 
Inlaid work iu gold, p- 167 'I wy- 
Jl3unjinnt(*'l Ivoks. p. 1 IS—P, 

ItLilrumeul*, ..ieal, itc* p. 2IW1, 

Do. of Mtude--Clftss XXVI, pp, 
27il—7ft. . 

Tmitnunent*. PhiJo^-phiesI, t'km XXI, p. 
2o». 

InNtnim rut -.—I? urjfiea 1 —Jurr Report i‘*n r p, 
2I»- ih 

Tnstmiiii'ui* Stirgiiml, p. 264 — u. 

rrislnimi’nis Srr Surgical 
Ttirirunu’iih for weifrlung iJfcc,, XXTII. 

p 25s. 

Irrication Machinery for. n. 213, 

Tnin n-(si for gun*harrei making, p. 2**7 — s. 
Ivory bcmrelrt-*- Manufacture of* p. 211--3. 
Do carving—.Jury Report on— crtraclcd., 
p. 213. 

p.l. Carving (Cln** X' I.) P- 'JI t* 

Da. FoinliniC' on—p. 33t>. 

Do, from «Wi7 elephants preferred, p. 211. 
Do* whence ohtaincil, p. 211, 

J, 

Jade — Ari’n-h^ of. p. 202* 
lk'» iff I'hv'-jiiJl.J 








ftVaLTSH INDEX. 


Iv 


JeM 1‘ltiTjr— XTff \ p, 184, 

Bo. Conipeclas of, p, xrii 

Hu. Con ini ho E hi‘l'I 3 tlji—of liilh and 
Ji] nil i.i, p, 175, 

IKk Great variety r.A namunrfiiturq fur, 

p, m. 

Bo. u mean* of nAvtnjj money to pen- 
wntr. p. I 75. 

Ho, Art of elm sing and cmbo$ting— 

described, p. 185 . 

Ho- of Clmraba, u. 176, 

Ho. of LnJsnl, p. 171'. 

tV. of Lmlnkh. p, 177 . 

Bo- of IVngj, p. 176. 

IV, of Spiti. p, 177, 

Ho, of Delhi, p, i Sq, 

I’u. f.F l It i ■ fii-mja t, p, I 7 H, 

Bo. of llnzfirti, p. ifi}. 

Bo, of Kul li, p_ 17ft, 

Bo. worn in l bo plains.. LL*t of n 

lbl—183, E 

TV, Mode uF tin idling, p, J84. 

IV, Method of flatting stones for. n. 

i«e. 1 

Ho, awarded for—in 1861, v 

180. 

Do, Itoport on —by Jury of Haitibit ion 
in 1864, p. 3HP, 

Ho, (if f'linbpicr T p, 17(1, 

Jb, of Stink Suite*, p. 176. 


H, 

Kaolin—Xe* Pottery. 

Kihctib”.Sfr ifi,’ VcftinciLbr In-lev. 
KmeVlj— lViiL’s awarded for, p. 153, 


Tjh- hrnrolcfi l'No. SiV), p. 212. 

■Lifp made qf popef, p, 2i2, 

I^n qnor, how mdp, p 212. 

L,n ■ |urred ware of lb. J ■ rnjat. p. 21ft, 

ware { Class XV, Dmrioii III), 

Lapidary, hit trade, p ltifl. 

L*n,ilier ( (Inn X F Cun«|h,'t-tq» of, s;t. 

Bu. work ilk- Xf |, p. 121—iaa 
L-nlhtT qf Rahul, p, 124 . 

jY-rimwar, p. 12 1 , |3J. 

Knlml, p. 121.131. 

Nnrjntr. p. 122. 

KjtltKTA, p. 121, 12*3. 

Oiijrat. p, 123. 

Fludiynrpnr, p. ISO. 

Sir-a do (net. y. 125-fl, 
wort of SimEs, p. HH—pjfi, 

- hvfcw rjw . Xu, ii?I, ,t t . Li y |o. 5 
Loin- -^Kxotlkiirc of in meimt holdings, p. 

used. by native^ (No, i>12—13, > 


l hi, 
Ihi, 

iv. 

Do. 

IV. 

Bo. 

Ho. 

I hi. 

Do. 


Lcm-Ie u—T ngt-nioiisi fragile, No. frlR p, SSL 

Tjo. iking* gin *s uniting. p- 2Sfl, 2b», 

Ir-'inn Pni'l„ qf—till' vnl'i-il, p. 2Ei7. 
i*oom Mi nintore ti.-ivd by gold laec-tnaier, 
p. 102, 


3f- 

Machinery f See, C }. fntr&ductorv view of, 
p. 243, J 

MmJuiws for rotting water, ( Class X XI I i T 

p. 343. 

Machine*. iinnil, for yrnriouH purposes, f Lin-- 
XX V I) ). p. L>80. 

.Af ranu fiutii n'A—tionoral account of, p. i—svii, 
Mariiml tradeH Nee Tooh, 

Alason —St r Stoni'-pq ( tex. 

Matting, how itntde, (No. 381,11 p. ai. 3HCL 
MYrulu-anfs. fhi irtfre^ S.t\, p, 118 
AfcBtllit’ mnimriu-turei, f Class XII 1, p, 
137—203, 

MotnL -Xun.prpcioua—Work in T p, 137— 
165. 

Metals—lVfrims- Wort in, p. J56—S*)l. 
Mi'tnl w-1 risers tooln. p. 150. 

Metal wort Conspcetiw of. p. n-. 

Mi’lal rpt-5ls. Low mm.de. p. 11| + 

Mirrort nf steel, NY. 771, p. 150. 

Mmlels (tHa'ii XXXV), p, 353, 

Ho, of Kill ropetui di>tfign p '.leseriht'J, p, 35tl. 
Ho. nf mil way enrnn^.-, p. 252. 
MoarcroFfk aeeoimf of shawl IrUllilifar(ure, 
p. 30. 

Musenm - TIresses in. (ho Ltiliure—ileseribcnL 
p, 119, 

Mndeimi' held i:i eontempt. p. 270. 

Mtmeal Instrum. ni^ Ct&u XXVI. p. 370—9. 

Ditto ditto Drum*, p, 27H—G, 

5ftiibal friKtramentii— MueeEaneous j 1 - 278. 
Mil nic- r ivi hti->k 3>n■ I uoLrs p*ed in^ p. 2"^. 
tV, prohihited in IfnhHinwInn?. p, 27'». 

Bo. System of— p, 370 l 
TV. ft tringed in^irimuTLl, of, p. 272—8. 
>fiiNir>—Wind itiitruiiipnls .if. r>. 277—8. 
^lu-ii-al toy of X&blm, p. 3q3. 

^fUslilM!, p. tt, 


N 


Natives power, of wort (nan Blip p, 250. 
Noixllemaker, hit trade described, p. 301. 
Xo'L' memling— Surgical [ir.nn.“is in KikiigHi, 

]>. 2«7. 


0 - 

Obstetric art and practice. 

Ordnance and Amu (Chis* XXVIIIJ p. 282— 

295, 

OrnmneaU—A t ,7t' n- 1 11 cry. 

OmamentaL ilauqfaotureJ (Cbm XX, 1 p- 2)1 
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* 


P. 

Fnilb irt s— $rr fjfrt'Tt, 

Painting'. i Clns- XXXTV b p. 350. 

Ditto fmn Amritsar, p, 33L 

Ditto KapuTtbala* p. 

Ditto B'lihnii lit, p. 

Ditto Patyola, p. lisa. 

Ditto Jury's remarks oil lire noteworthy 
■ nit’N in the 18*1 l •■olleetion, p, 355, 
Painted irons of K l - ti n^i r, p. - Lrt, 

Palm (Chaitt(*ropw) of the Cruultrr—Fabrirs 
from. No, 583, p, Mi, 
jjrt, lestf matting,- fniL-. Au„ p. -W!- 

Paptr | Dirhoon II of Cia«K vitl), p. Tl— ILi. 

Do, front iUlsu No. 573, p. 82. 

I V»_ fictni root*. No, r»71. p, F53. 
l*u. Plantain fibre. No. 67 t, p. K3. 

Do, Maize Ac,, No. 57 rt, p. 80. 

Do, ling- No. 5(59* p. S3, 

Do, Paint leaf. No, 570, p. 82, 

Do. Bhiin-a, No, 671, p, 83. 

Do. Further mv-* hhi t of nw^s of mating 
in Jury Report, p. JJJJ— 3. 

Do. flower*, No, 817, p, 241, 

Do. -Inrv Kcrport ott, p. yl — SI5, 

IV lllstiiry of. p. t*). 

Do, of Kashmir PrtHesi of winking kept 
'-i.-eret, p. !i.7. 

Do. of fvawHiiifr Nn. 577, p. 83. 

Do- innkuiu: drseribedr p. 77, 
l ■(). only 1 >y M i il in chin Luts, p, &I . 

Do, to ink- nt jrufs uf fibre), p, Jti ti *tq. 

Do, of SenJkoto, y. 580—78. 

Pn pier in boh)- ware, p, 2S8 t jv, 

Pattern* nntl_ file ini mt r - of thorn u*ed in 
Kashmir sIijiwIh;, p. 3fi—1st. 

Pattern -Sft- 

iVnrl borer. Irts trade dtisertbijd* p. M 
rivj h'ioh S, No, 861, p, 2U. 

Pet dan v, heel — A r WelL 

Pi'h -Toy* nude of. No. 85'V y SCI, 

PJnsmi A translucent. given stone brough; 

from CVnlfnl A sin* *.re No. 7"! E. p 1 I'' 
Plating m gold and silrer described, p. 173, 
PIuueIi—D incriptinB o£ a. 3M, 

J'.'n.h T-h-m An.-iect kind of, p, 202, 

P' 'm-loJii—Pottery* 

Pottery t dim XV III I, y. 22ft 231. 

Do, Attempts to make from Hopprwfxl 
kaolin, p. 228. 

Du. Ill net ami ailtrer-of Hazara Ac. y, 321, 
Do. Color* produced, in —p, 223. 

D’>, Cotispi'cm* of—p. sit 

Do. dny—Sort* of, p, 225 —0, ]>. 239* 

Dm, Finer kind nut used; reft ton for this, 

p. m 

Do. D5jjjwxl—KmimertiUon of specimens, 

pt 22rl. 

Do. uu glazed, p, 828* 

Do, imitated from Rnro]>uan pattern* at 
Ludhiana, p- 233. 


Pottery Jury Itejiorl on, p, ?32. 

Do, rdu described, p. 225, 

Do, of Daliore and other Jail*, p. 222—381. 
Do, Peenliar Lind of— ffom Dero JU&Uul 
kli an, p 231, 

Do, Puli la k. p. 228, 

Dii. Toy - in, p, 230, 

Do, Vio .el -i of large *LE 0 of burned— 
Hn^hyarpur, p. }£10. 

Potter # wheel Mid took dcserilied. p. 228. 

Do- irhwl tj< ii'nltw! by the .Fury, [>, 232, 

Prayer wJu’i I oF Tbihet di^erilk'd, p. i 11 - 

ProriotM ttiptnl*— Work in—Dlais XU, 
DirDion 11, p. 158—47-k 
Ermt— ike Cotton, 

Q* 

Qnurying- T»X‘U nved in. 

B, 

Rrtilwtiy I'nrriage - Moilct of t p. 2u2, 

Roilfiay plant, p. 252. 

HnsiiM, p, 711^-145. . 

Rith — fkt Gnn. _ * 

Pi lb’, boring Native prr n'e-* ■ if, p. li'ih -t k k 
JlniK‘» of gunt Imir No, 111 .Vr,, p. lb, 

(V. of unitij. No, 7)8t«. p. 87. 

Rope cf raxiom fibre 1 -, No, 58-7 * |k V. p 8b, 

Rojte i vrisU-r or maker, Ida apparatus dea- 
erituHb p. ‘kill. 

Rttaaia leather—IW-eii of nuLing, p. 121. 

8 

Saddlery—Natiiro—deseribesl, p. 332. 
SnrvdnD. p. 131. 

Satin — Rtu«riui, p, ft3, 

SaTgiioi—TlxjHTiinenJU with. p. 311. , 

Seal engraver, 3ibi trade, p. 193, 

SnTihOilint' {'ii|k if, p. 2 h2. 

Shfiwb) of Ainrit’inr, p, 13 ef Oy. 

Ditto Nurpnr.p. 12, 

Ditto Gujral, p, 12, 

Shawls- Adulteration of* p. Lh 
Ditto AtU'rmg and joining of, p 40* 

Dstt-r General nmitllit. n, 33. 

Ditto of Ludhiana, p. 12- 
Shawl edging— Sc ; ilkoi [iinmifaeture* p 16, 
Do, making— Aeeuimt of p, -bl 
ShawU- -Rejif-rt of .lory -n. F; 61) -55, 

SIia^t] duty Hew terse,I :n K'ubndr, p. Ill, 
Sluwls of plain ihnwi wool, (SuL-cIbl^.* il,) 
('!ik - VI, p. 4“, 

Shawl .pat tern*, «!• -crihe l p. 31* -10. 

Do, wool—toeAlitM** and q nslities of, p, 33. 
Do. do. Methoil of i leaning, y. lid, 

j k). do. frtbrict of (va^linnir drseribed* 

p. V\ 

Do dii- Fafurie# of—generally desertlwd, 

r y. 









ENOliTflFI l TIDES. 


vi 


Shawl wool—Imports of real and Xlrmfim 

ts i -.1 niiiijiarfil, p, LH, 

Slinvt l.i - Value i-i expert h from I'imjub, p, 14. 
Sliftwli woven hi tins I'mijnK p. -11. 

Shell* f ordnance ) manufacture described, 

p. 284. _ 

filioi'H'—’"Description of the VarLeticH worn hi 
I bt» Punjab, p, 133-L 
Shoe* of Delhi. p, fdS. 

SIiim'h wi.ni hi Dernjnt, p. 13®, 

Shoes of nittiv, iliu.l grltav u>i-4 in tin' lulls ' 
Set-Cla^ X, u 110, 111. 

Sh'*es mini hi a In' Dill*. Xo. 7ft7—LS, p, |;Vt. 
Silk fabric* 1 (JmiVrnJ view uf, |\ Tiih 

Diltu In l-I W'ilLi ill itii 1 Ibii'ijnb— -List 
or, p, (t&, 

Silk fabrics | i ln*ni VIT ), p. $7 — 73, 

t , friii^i.'-ni.ilii'r'h I-miSs, p. SH8i 

„ manufacture ••—IVi*- awarded. p. 73, 
Prii.'o of—in iltts raw state,. p. 57, 
t . * throw ing/ p. 58. 

thread dyeing. described, p. Hi), 

T . winding. dc'L'rilkvl, p, 53, 

,, Wearing, itrirribcii, p. ($], 

Siller rirth h'« * h ir lise or unnnu'iit f Stlli- 
fla-i Ct i-lsi" XII i, p. 1 ►*>. 

Silver lili :n-p in»rk r N'.>. Si5, Jti‘„ p. D17. 
EiiKcriiij^ iiliio-Ar! of, Xu. sjo, p, 238. 
Sih'wr plating. s,. Vlnting. 

Silvering on lae I’fiN tss nf -p. 212, 

Silver work of Karimur, j». It'd -107, 

Siphon Application of in a lop, t Xu. 859 ) p 
p. 242. 

Skhti. > Kaagra leather. 

SmilT Unar-t, Nii, sift, ii. 1US. 

Smp making ih' .erihrd. p. 3u3_ 

S| (ni'd'-t- M.Lniiftirtureof. p 101,. 

SEl\ I of Si- iilk.>’ Method of working j-i. | pi-”. 

., whence obtained, p. I lt-5. 

Stick.-—Cnrvinj; on, p. 2'l5. 

Shmco-uttrr, lit- 1 j h,.j h b p_ :pi,>. 

Sb mo-poll her, hi - (rn !,*, p. L'3. 

Siring {mil ton), p. 12. 

to i u in r. on in' in til- fl O',-is nf, p, 331. 

Ditto mill Mr. I!u ilciipi p, 31ft. 

Sunnr-cane prvti— VI u. JL , s[*> .ur's improvc- 
tni'nl?i in, p. 33 It— % T 

Sun dial- Novel application of, ( N*. 852 1, 

P- 2U- 

Surgi ea] iiKmim'iin of Sealfcot tent to Paris 
in 1SB7, p. HI. 

Scirgi.-al in- rumen:* made ; ii S.-ulkotop 2>12. 
Ditto ditto Cln-i ,\XV, p, 2 i’ 4 — 

m 

Ditto ditto Jleport on— p. 200. 

Sur^orj— Sla!o of flinnnu nikpviM, ]3 . ii,;,;. 

S'ii or.11, p, 2111. 

Swnrd* of Ponhawtr p. pvi. 

Swords of Lnhon' sjntlli? (jfo,. 7+1o—77ft) pu ISO. 
^"’■Til-. f (T '.In ill fitfblinif. p. 2t»3. 

lli tin Variolic's iif -at r. hmwar, p. 200, 
Sm-i.-tmcaPmikfi', hi-* apparatus p- IkAi. 


T. 

Table linrii. At*,, p. 10, 

Tanniup Pnwwn of. p. 121. 

Tiljk*— S| h*iMiin'n‘i of, Xo, 158—170, p. 12. 
Tu..nMt:i:’.s ncfomvE. of llui Kull-htnir dild 
inond, p. lift. 

Ten pot— Curiotw form of-ti.it'd in Sped, p, 14ft, 
I bp. n^t n\ in Kcistmilr, p, 33—10. 

Tents, p. 13, 

IHiibol teapot*, p. Hh, 

Do. rue i ii I tvurk, p r 

Do, La tun* dre**, p P 111—110. 

Tin f. .51 p. 112, 

Tinsel, Method of nankin e. p- 101, 

Do. ercirtiuiTil riniker. p. 134. 

Tinder pouehei tnid in the Hills, p, 177, 
Tool* and inapl.-uientH n -ed b v vnnun* trades 
< ClstNn XXI X I. p, 2si«f—321. 

Tool* 11 n-il in .V^rii-all ore. p. 310, 

Do, of the armourer, p. Stmt, 

Do. book-binder, p. 3ft 1, 

Do. bl.-u'k -cihjIl, p, 15L 

Do, tL*etl in lilri-ling, ipinrri|-5rLo T Xe., p, 308. 

Du- IHed by eliiL-si'-ntEiker, p. '3i>7, 

Du. of the cobbler, p. 3ft 1 
Do. tiie earponter, p, 200, 

Du, the eoiiu 5 r, p. IbH, 

Do. the lirewort maker, p. 302, 

Do. the if min pareLer. 

Do. cmfl iuiph'tiieuEH of sweetmeat Hcllcf, 
p. 3i ith 

Do. of the mk-RelTer. 

Do. kho-inmker, p. 3<r>. 

Do, h'nljii'r fnliler, p, 30A. 

Do, mat-wcaver, p. 3it3, 

Do, ruetali worker, p. 15ft. 

Do. " Bhartyo, " aud “Tatyar/' p. MI. 

Du, mill* tone ri.mj'luT, p. U0(J. 

Do. mx-dJe-melcer, p. 3tPL 

Do, rop> iw isEi'r, p. 3ficL 

[>ii. pnpt>r ninker, p. Hi, 3, H'W. 

Do. pipe atom maker, p, :S"cJ. 

Do, pleater of .cloth, p- 2*1.W- 

Do. p«l*e trrijjilor t PapargiLr ). ’ 

Do. siHipTjoih'r, 

Dj. i»bi Idler, p. 3ft 1. 

Do, silk dyer, p. 299. 

Da, i-ilk fj-inijc iiiiil lace moLef,, p. 2lH. 

Do. atone eultcr, p. 306. 

Da, Halat n>j>e dntirer, p, 309, 

Do. tobarconb't, p. 

Do. weaver, p. 2t»r, 

Do, whltesuLitli or tinman, p, 302. 

Do. wre^ler. f>, 

Tiiatels i ■' 11* ;. 1 -I t , Xi - l 'i:* :" 1 i-j. \i l 1 h . 
T"Vi,“ .>V " p. 241. 

Trn-h'V,— iSfl* TixaD. 

Tnijipintr*. —<Sa- Smbilcry, 

Tribal color*, re^cmblwace la the Scotch tar¬ 
tan-- ijn' p, I LB. 

Troupe™ — Vtuicliv* of, p, iu2-3. 









ENGLISH INDEX. 


rii 


Turning—Native lathe described, p. 212. 
Turned wood ware (Class XV, Division III), 

p. 211 . 

Turbtu*—Varieties of, p. 103-4. 


V. 


Velvet, p. 63. 

Vertu — Articles of (Ctass XIX ). P- 2" r - 
W«eU of a household, described. n. 13H-9. 
Vessel* of lira*-* &«. liow made. p. l-ll. 
Veterinary surgery —Native prnrtiee of. 


w. 

Water wheels in llrnir#. p. 320-1. 

Wax flowers, p. 8ID--211. 

Web—Weaver's method of preparing, p. 1. 
Weaving—Four styles of, p. 2. 

Weaver—Tods of, p. 2D7. 

Weighing ami measuring—Instruments for— 
p. ioS. 

Wells — Method of sinking, p. 337. 
Well-sinker, his work describe*l, p. 337. 

Well sinking—Costs of, p. 33H-U. 

Well— Part* of its apparatus de*cnl*oil, p. 
244-3. 

Wheels of a eart how made. p. 247. 
Wire-drawing—Prsvsses described, it **7» 

p. 157. 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Wire-drawing- Three roreessivo processes 
described. t>. 163- 161. 

testing the ingot or kamlla, 
p. 157. 

tax on the ingots, p. 157. 
giMing the ingot huw effected, 
p. 168. 

confederation of worktnrti, 

p. 117. 

Wire— Gold—Excessive fineness of. p. 17". 
Wood carving Jury Kcport on. P- 
Do. Manufactures in -(l lass XV ). P- 2»«. 
Woollen cloth of Spiti No. 2l'*» Ac., i*. 31 
14». fahrics —General view of. ft ***/. vt. 

ditto General desrrij*ti'*n of- *■ 
met with itt the Ihinjnb. p. 25. 
ditto of sheep’s wool, p. 2*1—32. 
ditto of shawl wool, p- 33—tli. 
ditto of gi«U hair Ae.. p. 40—50. 

List of. p. 5". 
prises awarded to, p 52. 
I1IW (Class VI I t> 25 - 52. 

manufactures—Miscellaneous, p. 30. 
ditto of the llill District* 

p. 31 ft irq. 

Wool Shawl Method of cleaning, p. 36. 
Wool- Sir 8h»wl-wooL 
Wrestler, his apparatus. p. 3"H. 

Writing with the nail p. 34 rf *ey 

JX). Specimens of t lass XAauj, 

p. 317. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

D». 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


ditto 

ditto 

ditto 


















VERNACULAR INDEX AND GLOSSARY. 
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nnnir ->/■ (T JjJ.VW jn' F rr <t tftfriit imtlictltf* f lat fir term if v**/, 

— Pu^rii/i*' I'.' = Perrin m ; " //. = Htttdt ; ' ‘ A, ’' — Jraffr; -S’, = &Inr#Jfer7f. 


Alikli >n, \hk..rn tutidiir, si drinking 

with nr without a spout (til 1,1} ; has si 
handle amt lul, 

Abrn lihiVf, a print coverlet, 

Alimn, ji 1 ten,vv square anvil without 
prints, (ft. .■■ 

AImMi 1 , n *tripe pattern, No. 317. 

Adda (UU-Slillrjl —- Iv'Utn. q. r. 

— a M it ml nr buy, for supporting any 
apparatus, 

—— the Warn which supports <hn 
moveable mast in n river boat, 

Addi. nm iron bar, in the nAlive turning 
frame oe lathe, 

— block--. carrying the wheels of no 
L'lcVa, Jto„ 

A 1 1 ! Lot ar, eoar*e mudm, 

Afghan Decs*. see Penh aWnr, 

Attaint, n bruts river from which water is 
P 'il red in to tlie nil frill, 

A'gal. (Hill**} a crowbar, 

A gaum, one of the ‘ tolila' or pair of 
drums with a spot, Xo. BOA, 

Aina a Iwlring-gia^s maker. 

Ak '= Madiir. 0*, 

AUll = Xibnnjj, q, r.. 

AUn, I Ci*-Sutlej} n cupboard* 

A lie-2 1 it. a Kabul i silk pieeo O-smI to make 
pnijipnJM, 

Alfa, a peculiar kind of shirt, worn by 
beggars ami “faldr*/“ 

Alghnisa—a rtaiyeoler. No, 881. 

Alwati, plain doth of pnshmftm, 

, yak lira—AIwAti (j, e,l of single 
thread. 


Page, 

138 

■I'l 

Hi 

32 

m 

m 

213 

SIR 

2J 


m 

300 

27b 

shj 


32+! 

07 

118 

277 

30 

50 


—-.plain woven paghmina or shawl 

doth, 3S3-1j 

-. imported doth of Turkey, red 

color, .., * 

Annina, a large loose turban of shawl, 

Ae, t worn by Af n.iiilmans L 
ALwiu dot Am, shawl w-nl doth woven 
with fine double thread, Xo. S>t, ... 

woven of doubt? thread. 


101 


is 


hence richer nini heavier than the 
1 yak tira' fabric, 


50 


Page. 

Alwiu—Eed cotton clnih, SI 

A ndiAla District, dir** of Jot 

Amli-kar -Xeedle nr hitul-imrlinl, e» 
opposed to kiniklr or loom-n oven ; 
of diftuli, ... 3 t <5 

Amritsar, shawls of ,..42 

A achat, very ho,ad gold or silver ribbon, 

or edging, Irt 

Anarvt. i Xn, 71 Jewellery), ,.,183 

A'min, K'i^Hiitlrjj). the nnj; round (ho 

nate-tree, ls , 247 

A'nk, an eye: — part of a lialdi or ludhjck 

carriage, * 247 

Anga, set An g ark a — if is the b,«iy part 
of the Angurka without the skirt 
and tails, 103 

Angtti. a small lire plare. a portable fur¬ 
nace, .,. 208 

Ao^otllUt a small sheet of printed emltnn, 1SMA 

Angarka, a sort «■ f long run I, Fill mg tight 
to thp body, and hanging down bo 
low the kuae, opening in from, I' > 1 

Angusbtri, (No, 80 JeineUeryh ... ltd 

AjigUslltanV, (Xo. SI Jewellery), ... Ik! 

Auguahtri = Ifuadri, y, \ 

Angilihi — Anguihtri, ... 1S3 

Anjgya = Attga. f* r., 

Anjani, itia ngant^ti used in making 

pottery glaze, .. . 221 

A’r—the en>is-yard sapp- riing u ^purp 
mil, *** 

Arertan Uwell gear). Ae., “ht 

Arli, side bars or pins, in a yoke for 

Men, *** * 

AriAash (or parnai kash| a sawyer, * ... 3* <f 

A r, a cobbler's a« I 

_ k until Wlla ; an twl with hole for the 

thread usctl in Ifllhfr stitehiinz, *■« 

_a bridge of a aintngf* At*,. No. 87 i 

^tri, a big saw:. 

A'ean, a small pile carpet to k are I on nt 
prayer time, ►** 

Aslir*l'i, a kind of JrnsSl geld ■ 


305 

S7l» 

51 

202 
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VERS AC PL Aft IN*DEX. 


A-J-tds.the finest oud softest shawl wool. 

No. m, 

Adar (pottery), n eonting of faint or 
rami-di, preparatory to the applica¬ 
tion of Home delicate Color, 

A *t nr lab. on istCi>llllw, <■> 

Atm. nn iiuicUt'UT imuidan, 

Attardin. {No♦ 08, Jewellery) 

--- n. casket 111 toil with rases for 

ho!Jinn ti‘tr ur perfume essence*, No. 
815, 

A'lcrati, frame for winding olf thread pre- 
viuiu to forming skein*, 

A'iishMs, li re-work maker, 

Atlas, Snliti, 

Atijsor—(A) ss llnthyar, r. 

A nan, (Ci*-Sutlej) the Oily, 

ft 

ftiiUrs Ninak's fakirs : a sort of devotee,,.. 
Babul work, im 4 {iliirJar" 

Bag, O'in- in no t tie horse trapping in ado 
of ailk* Jie., 

Bagnr, the notch at tin- arrow end to dit 
the bowstring, 

Bagdniir, a loading repe or halter, cither 
of silk or oilier material, .No. 540 

BjicIiA mini, rn earth hall Used in mould* 
ilig iKHuhahrllu, Af J( 
ft n deli ~ dnmeli, r., 

Bidik. Uiin smt*prr]Htpi any veqy gunny 
fabric, 

■ t« 

Bahama! pur silk* 
ft.ihfiw jiLpur, Lu Elgin of 

Bagh, a. sort of veil of course cloth 
embroidered, No. tj22, 

Baiji'b, ft silver ornament for the arm 

t Jach iJojib), 

Biitdts, iSJj*h|iurJ a sort of armlet, 
Bahli, OKire eorreet way of * polling,— 
Baili, a country carriage drawn by oxen , 
B*!, part of a carriage, (tee payej, 

Bajri cute t trirsa j drens of, 

#** 

^ ;tl11 ^ ^ *“"Jl brass drinking pot : { C'io 

Bailout, a ratal! tool whirl is nned U 

whwL l ”° **" lira1^C^ ' , drum 

Biilu ( p. 9$ Jeiretbiy }, 

-ftoir, ( weft gear ), 

ftaii^i, a das* of deT£?lwj| ^ ‘ 


Page. 
13 

235 
232 
271 

&a 

1UG 
L 

308 
03 

247 


P»K*' 


110 

132 

2£<o 

71 

281 


05 

54 

09 

100 

179 

170 

217 

217 

101 

320 

150 

183 

215 

m 


Jhtitnk. it bruise with Jin open sitting, 
room oil tliu 1st finer, 

Bukhari, n tank with nn iron bottom and 
furnace below, used in soap Wiling, 
BiilA, (23, Jewellery 1, 

Main Baliukh Ac.* Khuugridar (No. 34 
Jewellery), 

B410 province i draft** of 

Hal Inti, a bi g bucket for water, 

Bali Bnhtnluri, (. No. 30 Jewellery ) 

Biili, (No, 30 Jewellery ) f 
Kali-pal i. (Montgomery district ) earring 
Worn by both sexes*, ,,, 

Banal , broad-doc In EitigLiab or Perrin u. 
Banana, a kind of fakir* 

Bandiik nikli*ch«r. a gun—rifle Iwvrcd, 
Bmidiik, a gun | or matchlock, 

-— torodur, 11 mate block fired with 

ft slow match, 

BftljiMk mail ripatft : a heavy gum requir¬ 
ing it son of pronged support, 
No. 928. ... 

Bnadak masilidir, a gtm fired with 
a peTCTUuLon rap. ( '* Alasain " the 
percussion coin push Lull in tlio cap), 
Bandtik ]iatliarkalali r a mntehlock w ith 
Hint pan. 

Bandar, the strings attached to a sail fur 
reeling, 

ftiinjnrn, the native oculist: bis -til! 

deseribed, ... 

Ban nn, a Wuinau's veB, 

Baud ( No, tf7. Jewellery ). 

Bunk, a large vice f ir bench or taide Use. 
Bsilik* a large avVurd, irsed hi show light* 
ing. 

Ban-Lath, eonrue ratechu. 

Bank iy a. a -,uirt of scoop tLsinl by tur¬ 
ner#* 

Bunkitfi, { So. 82 Jewellery ), 

Bin muiij, string. No, WthJ* 

Bannuehi, drew of people* , T . 

Banriri. ( H.) a llule. No. 379* 

B&ra, the holes iii a " jandri " or wire- 
drawer's steel plate* 

Bari, a ptvliiliing paste Used by blpidarifS, 

B»ii* (well gear), 

Burk, i Kabul ) a Fabric of camel's hair, 
(aofth 

Uiradari, an open, garden bouse or pa¬ 
vilion* w 
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181 

119 

139 

191 

131 

|S9 
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295 


289 
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SHti 
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255 
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183 

151 

809 

123 

213 
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Barb*. a s.firt cif Me used in enaHudlihg 

work, ... m 

Bard, a sheet like' loi,' , ■, 6 L 

Bark -Imlri, camel lwiir cloth, No. 431,... So 

D ari In , ( well gear), ... 215 

JkrniA { Bnrm&—ltumflnchi ) 1 buw anti 

drill ■ for boring holcK, ,., 399 


Barman r dress, described* 

Bartn, a wooden bar. covered iritis □ 
polishing composition used by stone 
carver*, 

Bari** n needle tiuikof’i grinding wheel, 
Itanviita, ( No. 22 Jewellery .i* 

Dsirjnn, a kind of fried cake. Lmilc by 
1 pajiargars ", 

Based* = letd>4, r., ... 

Haiti, a candle—a roll or ’.link of stab 
mg was, lacquer or any other -nib. 
H Alice made up in tills iQltO, 

Ball i* a lent bur lag, jiart of a fiddle 
No. 871, 

Bizi, gar, u tight rope dancer* 

Biltt* an arm ; (well gear) 

II*i» j band, ( Xo r 71 Jewellery > 

Belli i, the unlive ml ton cleaning roller, 
lb Lna, a, rolling pin, see el ink In, ... 

EMni, a screw md roller apparatus, for 

gleaning cotton* 

Belui* the uiigar-eaiiti press, 

Salotri f. e.* 

Hliftlrjbal: (well gear) ... 

Bliangi, the scavenger caste* 

Bel (towards Sind), = Chhnro. r. 

Bern, the rope of a dlmnkli,, c. 

Beri, a large heavy boat, its construction 
and parti described* 

BbarmAr Lohori, n kind of matchlock 
used by the ?5ikh army, 

Blmrtya, n maker of brass vessel*; see 
tatyfcr, ... 

Bharirta = Bltuknin <f, r. 

Bharpuoja, ur Bhnrpunja, a grAitipnncher* 
Bluitni, (he ear-borer, 

Bljatti, a f.ii-gc, a. furnace, a kib for 
firing pottery. No, 161* 

Him* an. a wheel on a well worked with 
the “ Lao- dutu,' r 
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306 

301 

181 
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276 

309 

21L 
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310 

313 
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102 


2U 

253-4 

2S6 

141 

907 

268 

225 


243 


Bhawatta, (No, 75 Jewellery), ... 

Bi.iik ran 1 K angni i a mallet for clod crush. 

tug in the field*, «» 317 

Dime*, coarse goat Lair cloth, or crick¬ 
ing, so 


I'BgC, 

Bhura, a thick coarse hair cloth, (goat s 
hair), 

Bhusa: broken straw, 318 

EHch.il, a scorpion; a nettle. 

Bi chua, a dagger; fre yfatt, ,.. 292 

Ih'L-knrfihi, s sugar. Imh ling cauldron, .., jit 
Bihbdch (D aii Afghan knife, . 292,2tH 

BUoW (M oil.111,1 A tool Used in enamelling, 19 l 
BSu. a stringed tnusieal instrument, No, 

805 , ... 273 


Uln-J 'gi, a opri of pipe used by snaH 1 
e banner*, No. »4* 

BiniHi. tinsel* 

ttfculliguf, nulrr uflimel ornaments, ... 
HlkIa, ( No. 12 Jewellery )* 

IJojha, a weight or loud, 

Bohr, (No, 18 Jewellery ), 

DirhaxLTgciul. {No, 94 Jewellery ), ... 

Bb-hali j No. 28 Jewellery i t 

Hishnavi caste. ( 8ir*a ) dress, of 

Bory£'biif, a unit weaver, * 

Bugilar, a sort of dutnbcll u.nl by 
gymnastics, 

Bugelid, a printed cloth for wrapping 
bundles, At?-, 

Btdkk (No. 43 Jewellery }* 

- Bulbul diariuu ", a pattern produced 
in weaving, 

Bulghar. a sort of leather, 

111 !ml. a spotted -beet worn by women, 
Bundllumi a kind of stiff ( Ji waled ") 
spoticil silk, 

BLinda, a ring used by CBr-borers, 

Bnndn or bimdela. a sort of earring in- 
eorrci'tlr called ‘durieha. in the list. 
NV 29.' 

Bnndi, a kind of sweetmeat, 

Burhura ( Delhi » a powder formed of dis 
inlcgrated felspar, 

Burddn, ticked. No. 11®, 

Burk a, n tool used in gun barrel boring, 
Burka, a veil or ihroml for weturn ; *et 
note, 

Btuikf i a turner i pointed chisel* 

Bflrya ( well gear )* ■- 
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191 

181 

307 

182 

1811 

IN! 

)"( 

9u3 

90H 

182 


121 

23 
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151 
3' N, 

227 
11 
2N9 

102 

213 

24k 
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Ctiabiilrm a flat masoary platform nr 

edging to a well. Ae., for dtimgan 

Oiailar Chainkiiai, a »«rf, Fcsbawur, 

Nu. 35, .* 
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Chigul. a leather vessel for r a trying 
wnU-r ou a journey, No. t(72, 

Chftiui, a galdsmirlr* tool, 

Chubb, a colJ chisel fi.tr rutting iron, 
Chnj, a winnowing basket, 

C’Ij all inn'll a, a mi all masonry !nnk, u-ted 
by sijoji boilers, 

Chi non ( Pji) a well tinker'll above!, ... 
I'liaiaa, eyiqlmb, ,N-», &tl2, 

I link, a pettur'i wheel, 

I'hakki. n band -tiki 11, 

Clink M-rAh ; a mill-}*tone mughrtv 
1'iinkta amt brlii<t, a pastry Fuller 
board, *, 

t link la, a-stono wlab for grinding uu, ... 
t'LaLli (well gear)* 

Clink nt i Uolitnk \c.), a eoantry curt, a 
“ hackery ", 

Ckftkor, a^t ray urj»b allow banket of straw 
or rndt i 
Cluikm, tin- ” Trtir-ijm'iit" 

CUufcU 1 Ota-Sutlej I a pan ft? FeOeirihg 
augur-vane juice when boib‘d, 

L'liikii: a pi-nbcuifr j n ganlurr * grafting 
L nife, 

C'halh, n lingor ring plain, nr at any rata 
tlii* .'Jilin- alt found lbe lump No. I Si), 

dial la [ Ko, tto Jewellery ), 

Urn. Ill, bn md rin g, worn On the toe. 
Chain!, a sieve, 

Chamba, jewellery of 
Clyiudm, IjmU'U' of, dr-u-ribed. 
t iluutiA, dm' uf pnoplp, 

ChaiJlha dre-Ss, further Jinrtieulara, 
Chamra irtk, n. *orl of Penim 
t'bntudla, a leather 'trap, 
t 'ham rft-L 1 harm!, l'a trb mout, 

Chamkili, corruption of Ht CitMiplfll^” 
7- m 

Chain pak alii, (So. I» Jewellery), 
UmndimLiir, <No, 5b Jew elleryl, 
nmcidamniili, i,\o, 57 Juvpllen }, 
ChankangM' (Shah pur) n mln<r armlet 
worn n uh cliAna, 

L'liiiidi, a Lind of hammer, llnd in making 
a wint'-drawing plfttr, 

Chiudbiai, (No. 17 Jewellery), 

1 isanjar, {No. IhJ Jewellery), 
t lmnni. a stick uied by weaver*, 

t'ntuu (iUiigra)=Knliii»r Ilr ^. P .' 


I’ago, 
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1*5 
151 

308 
337 
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3c>2 
306 

300 
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325 
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1*3 
180 
139 

17(1 
327 
113 
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leather, 121-5 

... mi 

... 1114 


1*2 
lb2 
183 

17 u 

139 

1*1 

1*1 

207 


ftp. 

t.'Iian. wheat bran, used in polishing 

neotllea, ,,, Wti 

C- Ini ng, a inimical instrument, ., 27i) 

L'liiip, u heal, a stamp—ft " chop" of 
order bearing nn official Heal. 

Clrfp (Hazkra}=llllindrj. q. it., ... 17G 

fkapkau. or jacket* Jilting clone to (lie 
body opening at one side of the front, 
and prefixing, ... 104-5 

Ckappar, a thaleh, a lint with thatched 

roof, 32G 

diaper, a eaned piece in the “Pikd,” r. 321 

Clinpli, Sand aim of leather [atul also of 

‘ pfttttt,' q. c.) in the frontier. Nlo. tl+VJ, 117 
Cbnpli (Frontier districts) leather j-andatm, 

No. 715, ... 134 

Chnpci, n dm boat, ... 2>>1 

Churkin the rflsw twister's apimratus, see 

fig. I ni page, ... 304 

L'liarklin, a nkelelon wheel, for spinning, 

A.O., i.. I 

CUarkln, wito-drawer's wlicel, ... 15-1 

Char-dfva, ft lamp with l receptacles 

fur oil slid, wink, ... ISti 

CltarjintA, n sort of horse hoioing, iti two 
picLV'-. one for each aide under the 
saddle. , 

l 1 bark In ii needte innLer'S gritlditig wheel, 
Charkblna, check, 22 

Ciikrgu], no ornaruent worn by women 

111 llazara, 176 

Chnrgib sitir, n sort of sitifr, y, t*. 

t’kdrt irn, n inusieal instrument, No. 8^1, 271 

L-htrafJia. sort of armour plates* worti by 

the Siklis, „. 2’J-l 

tliarnn. a sort of portable entile-feeding 

trough, made of goat hair, -137, 80 

Chum, — Uliangi, q. e, 

Chmshnf syrup; |L'i'.Sutlej) a vessel for 

taking out bailed fane juice, ... 31-1 

Chkmfcu. a cloth dyed with kuasumbha, 

and printed, * *23 

Chat, ft grain bjig. No. 430, , SO 

L-hatai, iiintting. No. 581, ,,, 85 

Chatcri, derived from “ebitamato 

adorn, embeUliht ... I S3 

Chat j-fa, ilit- finliO'M'r or chaser of silver 

and geld in work, 185 

Chattu. n wooden jjcstle and mortar 2y9, 13U 

Chatri, cloth Covering of a carnage or 

ekka canopy, Ht 2 17 

Chauui =par; J iudia, y e, 




* * 
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H i h broad cotton cloth, the wtfc hav¬ 
ing DO thread^, No. 7U, 

L’hauviiLE, plain Mttoo cloth, l thread, No. 

37, 

L'haura* bird n narrow ehUel. 
t’lmnmri nrti. a Njinirc or tiru-firoJ 
file, No. 161. 

Ckaurari, a small chanrasi, r., 

Chauialti, a l-K'*l cover, also n^.-d as a 
w rapper by villagers. No. Id, 
Cluu]rft*-mchh. a small sijiiire anvil, ... 
Chau rasa, a sort of spiter for making 
holes in ft wire-drawerV plate, 

Chau id a lly.flnp. No. 823, 

-a tty ■ Ha p, ingeniously made of 

wood or ivory, »• 

CLaical (well gear)* 

t'hcdni, a tool for so raping leather. used 
bv book-binder a, o. 

t/hank a, n swing table — a "lab suspend¬ 
ed by four strings from the roof, 
Cheri-ranla, a sort of plant' used in 
h-veiling, itc-. 

Chit A bra, a kind of printed cotton, No. 

m, 

- (“CMnU" corrupted) cotton print¬ 
ed iu colors, Ac,, No, 181, 
jiait m „ a woollen wrapper, utamped 
with a pattern like chit or print, ... 

-roinlnr* ft kind qf print w ith striped 

pattern, 

- Dimitri, spotted do,* 

—— Bdtidir sprigged do.. 

— Marperh—^tripled, do,. 

—— Sliftkargali, print with figures of 
animals. No, 3ir2, 

-XakLirinf, a kind of print, 

Cluj, was tag, 1 allowance iu goldsmith* 
work, (Delhi), 

p " Chick/" a screen of reeds or split bn in¬ 
i' mi, bringing up before doors. At'., 
No, 5S5, 

Chikan, embroidery or insertion work in 

thread* 

t'hikn, a mould for cheese pressing, 

Chi Li™, a fakir's fiddle, No. 877. 

Chikn lllitU) a hooked stick used in 

agriculture, (tig,). 

Chilli=.rhimili q. if + 

Chi titan 1 1 In 7. urn i sort of m r-rin g* 
i 'hilftiMohi, ft flat metal basin, for washing 
in. 

Cliiii, a am in. 
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Chin, embroidered gau^e, Ac,, No 8'Jl, Iflk 

Chini. a Chinn silk fabne i Yarkandt, ... 'si 

Chili-a, n lapidary V wSicoI* .♦* 103 

ChiiiHa. longs, force]»*, ... 108 

Chliil tumbft, oxidiml rupper filing** 223 
Chini, a tool for dressing a lid squaring 

building stones, ... 305 

Chim'd* a caste of people iu Uu> Denjat, 

who make carpet*. ... 61 

Ckbwi guldur, ft flowered silk of Jlu. 

Ithsra, ... OtiC 

Chfrnn, a goldsmith's tool ... 18 

Chfrnn* one of ihc turner’* tools, ... 213 

Chimb a tool for cutting leather. $>& 

Chug*. a woollen long com or dusk w ith 

skins, No. 302-3, 

Cheli-phul { Shnhpiir ) ft flat -Lb Id-like 
ornament worn on top of the head 
by Arura women, ... 180 

Cliolu ( KftUgra ) a Song coat,. ... lO<J 

Choti* a sort of stomacher catering I he 
bri'fts c ouJ v, worn bv icbhiiI wo* 
men* ' bW. 10S 

Chop, a peasant woman's veil or wrapper 

of red cloth, Xu, tklti, p, Jim, cm.L Ifi 2-t 

Chapat, part of the potter's wheel* ... 

Choi. ft thin long rawp* ... ~7rS 

Chuhi mm I ill i. ft garilc tier’# tis>|, 321 

Clink ri, * powder of the dried tiul stalks 

of the rhubarb, ... ®8 

Chuhakli t well gear )* ... 2 V1 

Chotiytf* nays Ur support ft maxi (length- ^ 

wiie) in the " Uwi"'« nti r '.-it. ,2-nt 

Choli phul, around spherical I".'.’ dif¬ 
ferent ill form fruni the iirunuclit of 
the 1.11 inc nauic in the Jarh i'S'ftb. Ibl 
Chuntd. ft «knd cotton cloth brought 
frvtU Bombay, 

Ctumi bd.lLi. a s-carf of gold umdin, 

No. 7Wl - m 

Chtiui malmah chop tilfti N<> ^ 

Chiuieria* an embroidered net fabric, Xo. 

804. 184 

Chdi t Chuaha ) ft long , t!lt ° r i'hoifa. 120 
Chhura* a big knife used by Afgluttt** .ke., 
Chhuri, a small feuife. 

Chnri* iXo. 85 Jeweller} ). 

L'lniritltr. ft kind of gun barrel, 

Churgar, ivory bracelet maker* 

P. 

PcW T bWj this etlmswu «Uk, 
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Pilgu. 

D-i hi, n wooden semper uwd by sweot- 

melt milker, ... 3t >7 

3 SjiUJi :sL rtit workman who Ihilten* gold 

wire inlo (m&t'l and ikmgle!i, , J+ ltfO 

Pudimk | Umara ) a .sort of forehead or¬ 
nament, ... 170 

T)nf, a kind ('if drum* thr only lawful 

iutruicnt for .Muetiimjins* ... 370 

JJjaFur, a Te|iii#e, an oificr-, a book of 

goldor umrlflilf ,, + 171 

Daftri kul, goldbeater. Lb work 

rribed, ... 173 

D*flh A kind of tlmbnuriri#, jS'o. 90ff, ... 270 

Pngd. a boat used nn the Indus, ... 257 

Pim.-in-alkhtdik, a gjiriTirnt or skirt and 

botlv joined ( alkbfilik t A) ) .\o. 0$ 

btnmi trt Daual, ... 

Panni < Na 13 Jewellery L *,* 181 

Pnmlh. the so upon of the eanonj on rut 

ckki.Ar., ... 21 

Panda ( PJi. i sticks used for 

wringing out -krill h iff -ilk from the 
dye vat, 2fl# 

Paint, a large tambourine, >h» 000, ... 270 

Palraa R'i-i-Suth-jf —-jotar I 7^'f.) 7 (*., 

iMl-i't, the re r an d hli or amfed, but other- 
wise ojwti ^hkv in front of a room 
( kothri }, 33d 

Pat-koblil. a sugar-mne pros, ( Ana bn la 

and Cis-Sutlej), .„ 313 

Panda, a shuri stick for turning rlid'li, 

Ac, t ... 23S 

Pink,. Jeweller'a foil, ... If+ti 

Ihi.idrfi 1 i KangraJ n sorl of harrow Of 

Mike, ... 317 

IHnProda, a wooden enp farming part 

of a ^ugnr-eine mill, .,, 313 

Pdr, a weight used in the linsd maker's 

apparatus, ... 100 

Parlintft (Cie Sutlrj) — Prid y. r.. 

Pariuvdanda. a mil lag pin and connive 
Hewptiflit used OJ native tiredlo- 
makers. f»T ibilteinng wire, ... 301 

Parlor, thr.^ikh rumple at Amritsar, re- ■ 

markable modid of, No. y7S, ... 353 

Jlnri i" [>um-c L 'J method of making des¬ 
cribed. 10-U 


Pan (TJurreel a ab’tit twill doth, woven 
like a durreo ( carpet) only Unci— 

{ Ludhiana), ' 17 

Pari I " Purree" t tlir well-known cotton 

striped or jpaUrmi'd carpeting of 

IndlU, * ... „ 8 

IHmin sk Prlu, ,,, 


Page, 

Dftryafbdf, the rilk-vrriftver, ... 01 

Daryri. Jipeeimetisrof Xiijf. -1S1-171, ... IS7-S 

Pirydi, plain silk fabric* ,.. „ 

Paryii ULiip-rhan (lit. sun-ray J abut silk, 02 

Daryis? Daira y. e. p 

IlnsSiii’. a loose full turban of a length of 

doth. .,, lt>3 

Dfljsii =a ( Perajat) jwtielii q. v. f 
Past dr, a syringe, ... 

Paur, a large earthen vessel used by 

grain parehers, , . 3)7 

Daunt, a small drum, No. 010, .,, 270 

Dftnri (Jaell Boib)—i a kettle and mortar, 325 

Dedi—tun Jaunt. j, tf„ 

Da^tiiiift. n glijve, a Hat brush for spread- 
ing ttrw ly-Juade paper, „ 

Dftalii I Kashmiri, the edging at the eadh 
of n long nhawt, 

Dali-mtialiL r broad variety of E»sh- 

iniri papoy, Jfo. 573, ' S3 

Dni ri, n uort of sii-kte, 315 

Dedhi, an iron piece used vriih H .SumbhR', 

iw 151 


Deg, stiH'! lil mgs, used in fire-work 
mukihg, 

Peg, a pnuldron. ititl larger than Degeha, 
ami of tho sATne shape, 

Drgnhn “ I Jegelii, a mding pot, ,,, 

pelhi, shoe* of 

PdLi nitlflry, ... 

Delhi, painting*, 

Delhi, loobing-gtss* limiting, 

Deera, the eutranee passage to a house, 
Pirg, a mnsieftl term—*' tinior,” 

Dcm (ihdal Kimn. dress of 
tbsrajftt embroidery, 

-carpels, 

- ttimed w , are T ,,, 

Pew at, the Cth note in the intideal icale 

" U-" 

Dig ( Lower [fills ).='* Min." f. v*, 
Pibha, n small round bos, No + Si.Ji*, .,. 
Did bin, the sight at the breech of n 
eanaoti, >« “ Mskki/’ ,„ 

Plwitli, thin pi Aten nf gold and jribfr, 
prepared fur the gold-beater to make 
out ' leef, h 
Dhftkur ( Well gear ), 

Dhiknwnli. iM-KbLI, 

Dlililn ( Sirsa ( tin 1 string which ties 
the eiiigft or amt, 

Phftnuehi (Kills) ST 1 iron ladle, No. 7-31 
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Dhiuijra ( Simla Hills) an ase, ... 3H5 

Dh&nyfcrf. ji g1a.i3.mak or > blow,pipe, ... 237 

Pham-na, u kettle'drain, carried™ horse¬ 
back. No* 1>j2, *» 278 

Dtiirmr, coltdo rleubg experiments, at 311-12 
pLini, tlaci curb* in European saddlery 

and. h*rae*s, ^ 

Dltnuak, very narrow gold ribbon, ,,, 162 

Dliimkli, n machine for raining water, ... 243 

DLiiiiif (loral i Il i_ 5 li ground on the bank 

of the Jumna, ■■> 324 

Dlr.m, a curved iron—n sickle, Ac., No. 298, 315 
DIuLiiirf—{wctHgesr}, -11 

Dliitii ( Kulul a woman's cap, ... 1^7 

Dhcdlia \ Denib GUiii KIliu) =tfthhsnd 

? P.p 

Plmuri, rowc Mlm slices, ,,■ 103 

Dhedii ( pji .) a kind of large car-atud, ... ISO 

Db&dii, (No, 31 .few cilery ), ... 181 

DbeLla, small weight* for sc paroling the 
gold atrumls, in tinsel muting 
Dhera, a sort of skeleton drum for ■Vein- 

iug and witidittg off thread, ... 208 

Dhfwnt, parts s.if an ekka or UeUli* ... 217 

lllioi, so# Ink* 

Dhot. a kind uf drum. No- 898, .., 278 

Dhal [ well gear ) ... 211 

]Hlo1uL% a kind of drum. No, 899 ... 278 

l i In i In a. a sort of amulet selwattn, </ r, 

Dhoti* a waist cloth worn round the 
loins by Hindus, <fcc-+ in lieu of 
trowfiera, 8 

Dhotar ( Adholar) coarse muitia, 11H-D 

Dhd niclii, a crop per, ... 132 

Bliura, the ailo in an ekka. ... 218 

Dbline, small cups made out of leaves, 
by DosrtEs, * 

PL up-Chifi, ace paryki. 

Poknd-dkr,“ a sort of pattern in a 

shawl ( Kashmir ), 351 

DhIiIl, a Central Asian cot ton fabric. 23 

Pol, Dole hi, vessel * for drawing water, 18H 
Ikm, 4 '"Mltifl " muwinn, --- 270 

IHuimkar—{ Kulu) a woman's shawl or 

wrapper* ... 107 

Ptitba i Kabul) a coarser kind of thos* 

a, ... Si 

P"“l>o, sec Hu-diisrpur, 

Pumulij^ n sort of hammer* 

Benda, nr ilmdi, bouts used movtty on 

the Jboluiu, 255 


306 


Page* 

Pelting l .fitlnhdnr k a fine double ‘ 

luinfi or srnrf, ,,, il-4 

Dopatta, asewfof »ilk or muxlm, worn 

by WWMB) ... 65- 

Pon. a cup niuudu d to a rrtl.- • *.-.rt 

of lodlu, 3TH- 

Doran, »•-. Urn eh-rli, I kulu, i S«r, 2SA .. 31 

Dun, an in.i> straining. LadU In separate 

the curd for ubft^-nuiiiiig, .. 3k)7 

Dari, a kind of ndgtiij; ih: narrow Eiraid iu 

gold iukI «dk. No* 784 *.* J63- 

Doni (Kungnil a woma&'ti gown, 107 

Doryi, a cotton fabric colored with line 

atripe*. Not 5*1, ... 0 

Dory* or striped fabric, f cotton ) . 37 

Darya, a leash eouaisliug of a bum b cf 
ailk thread** fastened at ilia lumU, 
they iro often worn to on*;mid 
cliarm* or amulets, if., round tlio 

neck. No. 638 ... 71 

Dimngi^lillJtl'vJUlt, r/, p,, 

P>.oli*la, a bwg almwl, ( ... 33-41 

Dot hila l* a pair of *!uiwla, made with the 
" ki.ii urn,” or edgitsg (U ib Men Tit sides 
bo Umtonc may be wi,nu>varilie '.*iher 
for ihieka^s, ns well as apjwarstice 
fur then both .side*.show rt# nglit aide*. ftk 
Dosali, a carte of people who make cups 

and pluii'i oat of leaves* „* 5^-81 

DosUu* ft iN'tlon fabric with brood * I ripe 

in blue and orange, ... 6- 

Dosiiti, plain Coarse wbjte Cotton doth, 7 

11 iy.ilflhi T " ft wrapper or sheet, ... 44 

Dotira, s musical mrtrament. No. S7d T 27d 
Doily ft ( Kabul ) R womnu' s veil— Ban m i, 

Driz, a kind of plane uaed l^j tar* 
IH’ntcrs, "* 

Dren, an inflated buffalo ifcia* iwetl by 

iwimtnen in luirviitu, — 137 

D uuh duff lit i Montgomery ) + & sort of 

necklace, ... 1»> 

Dugsma a Irl.prti, I Spit!), -■• 

Dress of Kaugra Pistriei* ... 104 

J Dn-s' icorrupted from, English dress- 

piece} tigurvd muslin of all kinds. ,21 
Purrees of wcpoJ, (BahiwalpnrJ No. 218. 27 

Dlikli, part of the apparatus iu silk 

thread* twirling or throwing. *.* 58 

Dnlm, (Haaira i a necklace of metal heads, 174 

DuLnuyii, *Hk net* ... 6:1 

piimbi. I he broad-toiled abrep, 122 

Diimeli* the caarabcl or bail si the end 
of a cannon. 


251 
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F»g*. | 

Piir (No. 27 Jewellery) ... 181 

Pure, a kind of whitish blanket (Baaliir) 

No. 278. ... 31 

Purmi, a kind of woollen pattn. ... 51 

piingi, a punt or broad boat (Kashmiri) 265 

E 

Ekka or yakka, alight carriage drawn by 

one horse. ... 246 

Kkka. description of ... 2-18 | 

Ekwli. a sort of amall anril ’lsed by 

goldsmiths, ... 185 

Ek«iin. (eoaree. thin, single-thread) cotton 

r!'-th. 7 

Etkoi (Waliri) a coat made with warns, 

(see “11 alka" ) to fit the body, ... 115 

F. 

Fnrd. a tingle shawl. ... 50 

Fard Shal. a <4ngle long shawl aa op- 

)x>aed to dfakala, q. r., ... 50 

Fakir's dress, note on ... 118 

FalitA. a slow match, made generally, (if 
for guns) of the air-roots of the llohr 
tree, and for cannon of thread soaked 
in powder and spirit of wine. ... 285 

Fallla. faliti, q. e.. 

Fits, tape, narrow gold edging. No. 799 104 


0 . 


Gljhi. a ginlle of woollen cloth, worn by 
• men in Lahul, 

Gadi. a ream of |iaprr of 240 sheets, 
Gaddi, hill «lir|>hrrd. remarkable picture 
of (No. 954), 

Gaddi, a cushion, a |»d. 

Gabba, a kind of cloth (wool), 

-a carpet made of different colored 

pieces of pot in m-wn together, 

Gfcdi, ( well gear ), 

Gadah =* Girf or Gadi, q. r., 

Gldhar, ( well gear), 

Gadela, an elephant pad. 

Gagru a plaited skirt of coarse fabric 
like lengii ( q. »*.,) only coarser, ... 
Gagras, people who apply leeches, 

Xrfchan ( Cis-Sntloj) a harrow used in 
nee cultivation, 

Gajre ( No. 84 Jewellery), 


107 

93 

351 

301 

50 


50 

245 


245 

132 


105 

267 

315 i 
183 I 


Page. 


Gallrha = Kalichk, q. r., 

Galim, ( P. ) a blanket, 

Gatncha, a lump of dough used in clean¬ 
ing gold-lace, «•♦ 

Gangn-jamni. work in silver and gold 
combined, as with a silTcr ground and 
gold flowers. See., 

Gangan ( well gear ). 

Ganga-Sagar “the ocean of the Ganges.’’ 
a large ewer. 

Gandhftr, the 3rd note of the musical 
scale “ Mi ** * ... 


29 

105 

107 

244 

139 


290 


GanyA ( well gear), ... 844 

Gari or Gadi, the common country cart, 2 16 
Garlri, a sort of carpet, Dora Ghaxf Khan. 

No. 223, ... 27 

Gkrha, very coarse and thin cotton cloth, 8 

GarwA, Garwt. water pots, ... 139 

Gatka, a * single-stick,' ’ ... #8 

Gcnda. rhinoceros hide nsed for shields, 291 
Gcru. mast stays in a boat, ... 253 

Ghif-reinbhi, a grass-cutter or scraper, 321 

Gatre, a sword belt. No. 773, ... 162 

Gazi. a bow of a fiddle, Ac., ... 276 

Gazi. coarse cloth, ... 8 

Ghan, a wlieclrighl’s sledge hammer, ... 299 

Ghar, a house, ... 323 

GliAtf, diaper, n fine.cloth, ... 6*16 

Ghetta, a sort of broad curved slipper, 
worn in Delhi by women, and by 

effeminate men, see plate, ... 135 

Ghori, the bridge of a stringed instru- 

nient, ... 277 

Ghota, s sort of burnishing tool, ... 186 

GhuhAre, a mortar (ordnance). ... 285 

GilAf. a cover, ( giluf tnkya ) pillow cover 

often of cotton print, ... 190-13 

Gills, a straight-shaped cup like our 

tumbler, probably copied in metal 

and called *' gild.*" an a corniptinn of 
"glass.” ... 139 

Gilmi randk, a sort of plane for cutting 

out grooves, ... 300 

Girdhfcnak, a stick for turning the loom- 

l>eam. 21*7 

" Girdhknak “ a long reel, used in tinsel 

making, ... 180 

Girkdana khat, (Waziri) a married wo¬ 
man's coat, ... 115 

Ookru. a kind of bracelet. 179 

Gokru-mukesh, sec mukesh, 
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Page. 


P*g^- 


Gokm. origin «»f in Jctdlrry, 

t n burr, i form of onumini (N°- 
77, Jewellery), 

Golub, a plane used for moulding, Ar., 

Gol blra, a small chisel, 

Garorii. (R<vi) a rope aero** « at room, 
bv meant* of which passenger* ami 
g^wls are slung across. 1»> a pulley 
arrangement. 

Goshwnra, a border; also = Irili. y- *’••••• 
Goto fliobi. a piece of wood cut to au 
edge, uttcd in polishing leather, 

Gol a-set. a shell ( ordnance ). 

Golra reti. a ratVtail Sic. p. 151, 

Golra, a tool Hard in embossing metal, 
(loti*, narrow gold ribbon or silver 
j so fed gota ), 

(tuehhi tnarwsrid, (No. 30 Jewellery )... 
Gujrat Shawl*. ••• 

-Chair, origin of. p. 123 and 

— Gold, inlaying of. p. 168, and ... 

. work, are Koftgari. 

<inlab.i«id». a rase for sprinkling roar- 
water, Na 316. 

Gnlbndan, a striped silk piece, maim* 
facture described, 

— -specimen* of. No*. 139-150, ... 

— - a *tri|>ed ailk piece imitated 

in l*a«lira*ina. No. 397, 

(tuluband ( No. 66 Jewellery), 

Gumti. a kind of cotlon cloth. 

Gul-*am, a tool used in embossing metal, 
Gnu. a grain bag of goat hair. No 
Gunkare. ( Kulu ) anklet* of **ne, 
pewter, Ac., worn by women in Kuln, 
Gitnyk, the gnomon or carpenter’# square, 
Guthyan, flat rings, worn on the toes. 

( Hazara), 

H. 

Hainkal, a horse’s neck ornament, ... 
Hath, Aleppo—glass imported from. 
Halt*. 1 Cb-Sutlcj. the plough. 

Haiku ( Wnzirl) a » >rt of seamlcaa eoat, 
llaitikal ( No. 55 Jewellery ), 

HijSm ( l*j. )-=Nai, q. r., 

Hal, the plough, 

Hal. a pointed beam in a plough, which 
•erres n* the ploughshare, 
llnlwrfi, the seller and maker of *wect- 
menu. 


1S7 H«m«m da«ta, r»(y. for llawang. y r . 

Hawang dasta, a pestle and mortar. 

193 Hauayal { Hazira)—H»r y. et, 

3*Haudi (MultSn ) Kmbo»»er's tools, ... 
360 Handi. a rooking pot or kettle, made of 
pottery, the «amr shape a» a degehi 
which i» brass. 

Ilnngi. a large hone-hair sieve, used by 
331 *tlk-dyers, 

Hanj, a rope in a boat's rigging, 

Hansain ( Hazara )=Hasli, y. r., 

Har ( No. 59 Jewellery ), 

- si llnshiya. a border or edging; mostly of 
237 shawls; for the various kinds, see plate 

166 llassi, a necklet, like a torquea. 

Hash. like * hassi' only smaller, 

162 ___ • * hass ' ( No. 65 Jewellery ), ... 

181 llatk. a two-handed award. 

■12 Hath, a hand or arm. a measure - 22 
2iH inches, * 

29 Hatha, a heavy frame which lit* over 
the “ Sharia " in a loom. sec plate. ... 
Hatha, a perforated beam, in mat-weav- 

166 mg. 

Hatheli. a wooden mzllet or polishing 

fig block, used by leather dressers. v . 

67 Hatin', a sikvio used for stirring sugar 
when boiling. ••• 

-|8 Hatlnik, the trunnions of a cannon. 

183 lUthyar. tools, weapons. 

91 Itniula. the **bowda" or chair he riiling 
lsg I on an elephant (in various forms ) .. 
'j. 1 , Hauda-amirf, a bowda with a dome or 
canopy. •** 

ln8 Hathkali. a hand-rice. 

-ns, HaHifkrm-gilli. a pottery pc.tle weighted, 
used for rrusliing gram. 

ro H nthaura, hathauri. a hammer—Wyw*ua 

Haul dil (No 6:1 Jewellery), 

Hans a lank or masonry pit, used f.. r 
132 storing pottery rlay. paper-iuakiug 

•>yi material-. Ac., Ac., rt/xtMiim. 

315 Haweli, or Ha veil, a mansion, a large 
j j - dwelling bouse, 

j v » H atari, a broad eott«m cloth, white, 

Hazara, dress of people, 

31 j Haz4ra Jewellery. 

. — . water wheel* nse. made of 
315 Hor HVlhi). a sort of gold ribbon No. 

783. 

3u6 flotji, a kind of bywitzer, 


139 

176 

191 


130 

299 

251 

176 

182 

36 

178 

17H 

1«2 

203 

.VIS 

296 

3o3 

121 

311 

284 


132 

lot 

:ai8 

151 

182 


2:19 


323 

22 

111 

176 

320 


163 

255 
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Hiika. vane* of leather, No. 671, ... 125 

Hushyarpur and the Dokha ; cotton of the 3 
■ leather -imilnr to Knngra 

work. ... 122 

L 

Iklskf. a sort of square scarf, (Multan), 

N • 101. ... 69 

Ittka-hand. the maker of silk girdles, Ac., 64 
Iudawn-jat. a porter’s knot, or coil to en¬ 
able a load to be borne on the 
head. No. 279. ... 31 

Instkh ( P. ) a kind of shoe, No. 718, ... 135 

lliika-band, silk fringe and tassel maker, 298 
laar-liand -a netted girdle or string for 

the paijainas or loose trousers, ... 71 

J. 

Jahhal (Hills) a jumper used in boring 

for binsting purpose*. ... 306 

Jahkngfrl. kagfcnx a large sort of pa¬ 
per, No. 661, ... 79 

Jaipur, enamel of. ... 192 

Jajnm, printed cotton floor cloth No. 192, 13 

Jahlimiari, ( Waafri ) children's shoes, ... 115 

Jiigni ( No. 61 Jewellery ), ... 182 

Jagjagaii. “orsdew ” or brass foil, ... 142 

Jallnn ( well gear), ... 245 

JaUna khat, ( Waafri ) an unmarried 

woman's coat, ... n/j 

J41(, net (fabric ), ... 21 

Jabl ( No. 36 Jewellery ), ... 182 

JaAarnng. a set of musical glasses or 

rather bowl*. No. 888, ... 278 

Jalthainan. (well gear) Ac., ... 245 

Jamai ( W nairi) an embmided white scarf, 

worn by young women, ... H 5 

Jamdani. silk with woTen sprigs of flowers, 65 
Janiawar, a sort of shawl with a pattern 
in stripes, intended as it* name im¬ 
plies fi*r a gown piece ( j4ma ), ... 40 

-- . technical varieties of in Kash- 

mtr, ... 40 

Jandar, paper-making apparatus (pulp. 

pounder), No. 93. ... 306 

- 7 ■ the powerful roller and rice, used 

in wire-drawing. ter plate, ... 158 

Jandra. a large rake use»l in agriculture, 316 
Jandri, a perforated steel plate, used in 

wirr-drawing. ... 158-9 

the handle for guidingghe plough. # 3 t 


Jangnm fakir, n sort of devotee for their 
peculiar dress, 

Jkrpdchar, part of the sugar-cane pro**, 
Jarali, a surgeon, ... 

Jathi, a coil of dark brown woollen thread. 

plaited with the hair by Kulu women, 
Jauhar. water-mark on swords, 
Jauhnr-dnr. baring a “jauhar " watering 
or water-mark, on steel, gun barrels, 
Ac., 

Jhalrf, ( well gear), 

Jliang-knngan, ( No. 88 Jewellery), 
Jhang. demand for cotton fabrics from 
the Jail. No. si. 


Jawn or jahba, a sort of wooden peg to 
plav certain stringed instruments 


Jaxail, a long heavy kind of musket, 
used in forts, Ac., 

Jcni. part of a carriage, ... 

Jhahba, a tassel, 

Jhanikan. tinsel pendents to Jewellery, 
Jh&nj, a kind of cymbal. No. 893, 
Jhelum, horse hits and stirrups well 
made at, 

Jhirmil, a Bukhara silk fabric, ... 

■Thul. a saddle cloth, 

- , baili, a large pair of sacks for 

graiu, carried by a bullock. No. 435, 

, an elephant's bousing, ... 

Jlitila, the yoke or yoke lieatn, 

-a rope or twig bridge, 

-{ on Sutlej ) a means of rrossing 

*treain*=<raroru on Kavi. y. r. 

Jbumki, ( No. 31 Jewellery ), 

Jhumar ( No. 19 Jewellery ), 

Jild, a volume. jild-six—a hook-binder. 

Jilli. gold-beater's akin; method of pre¬ 
paring. 

Jin. jean (cloth), 

Jok, a leech, ... 

Jotar ( Pji. ) a rope for keeping the oxen 
together in threshing or treading out 
the corn, ... 

Jora,=kainsf (music ) y. r., ... 

Jowfcl, (or chat y. r.) hag* of asses’ 
hair cloth. ... 

Jus. a single yoke of light construction 
for quiet oxen, , M 


118 

313 

286 

107 

293 


287 

215 

183 

6 

271 

286 
217 
99 
194 
278 

148 

06 

96 

10 

132 

246 

334 

331 

.181 

181 

Sill 

173 

21 

267 


316 

51 

315 
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311 


Pag**- 

Jala, ii weaver, hi* tool*. ••• 

.Ful*. the upper bar of an ox yoke in a 
plough. 

Jiila, nigphaui=ghetta y. e., ... 

Juta. a shoe, * /**"•*'• 106 

Jiita. a ahoe, Ae., 

Junta ( Peah&war), leather shoes, 

No. 668, ••• 117 


121 and 131 
33 


Kabul leather. 

Kabuli paslmi. Kabul wool, 

Kabr-posh. a covering of embroidery or 
shawl work for a totnb or shrine in 
a mausoleum ••• 

Kabvi, a soldering iron ••• 

Kaeh=kanch y. v., ••• 

Kadi (Sir*a)=safa, a cloth round the 
waist, just covering the loins, ... 

--(Kangra) breeches, 

Kaehar, silk refuse, — 

Kadak, e<*ar»c cotton cloth of Kashmir 
bafta, 

Kaddtna (Basilur) a kind of blanket, 

‘ Kaddar, * a shawl pattern. 

Kaf. a mixture of emery aud oil. used m 
rleaning metal, ••• 

Kafgfr, a skimmer or flat ladle, 

Kafslti. slippers, or half shoes, with no 
support* for the heel, but have a 
raised iron piece on the heel under¬ 
neath. 

KAghaz t fkli-dar, gold ornamented paper. 
Kagmak, afabnc of camel’s hair (Kabul), 
Kaindi. ornamental cloth, worn by wrest¬ 
lers, ••• 

Kuitun, braid. No. 787, 

Kaitun mothradar. see No. 785. 

KninsF, small cymbal*. No. 890, ... 

Kainth. a sort of wire-cutting shears. ... 
Kajai. the snaffle in European harness 
and saddlery, 

Kakka ( Dora (ildut Khan ) a boddice 
worn by Btluch women, ••• 

Kakrel. a kind of deer skin, 

Kakrexi, olive green color in pottery, ... 
Kali, a stick 6 t on which hang" the 
hcddle of a loom, ••• 

Kalbut, a block used in rope-making, M i 


Page. 


41 

302 


104 
106 
58 

23 
... 277-31 
39 

301 
129 


135 

84 

51 


309 

163 

160 

278 

301 

148 

114 

122 

224 

298 

303 


Kalbut, s block or cylinder for mounting 
work of kinds, which in progress, ... 

Kalbut, s shoe-maker’s last, *, ... 

Kalsbstun *a«=tilA bat, y. r., 

Kalabatiin. gold and silver thread. made 
by twisting the fine drawn wire on 
to red and white silk according to the 
metal. 

Kalghi. a round plume of feathers, worn 
m helmet or turban, either of feathers 
of the 44 unklr " bird, or the monm 
pheasant’s crest, No. 794, p. >64 and 
Kalsuwat, a player on the tatnbdra, a 
class of musician, ••• 

Ktdbal. chlnnl.ehildrcn’asandals (Wazfri), 
KaUi. tin (pure), 

Kalib, an iron tube for heating and 
straightening arrow shafts, 

Kalikr, caste of camel-owners, in Shahpur, 
Kalamkar. a stripe different from Ab.hsr. 

No. 317, # 

Kalin, woollen pile carpet. ... 

Katicha, small rug or pile carpet, 

Kalhoti, a cylindrical veaael of mud- 
plastcr f«r storing grain, 

Kamnrhand, a girdle or scarf, Ac., Ac., tied 
round the waist, passim, 

KsmMini, a blanket, 

Katnrak, a kind of cotton e!».lb (cambric). 
Kamr-khlai, ( Peshawar ) a hunter’ • or 
soldier’s belt, holding knife flint and 
st<vl, 15; powder born, *hot flask, Ac. 
Ae., No. 764. 

Ksnch. lump glass, the basis of the Jittery 
glaze. 

Kandi (No. 69 Jewellery). 

_, a well sinker’s trowel 

Kandla kash. the drawer of silver ingots 
in their first stage of being made into 
wire, 

•• Kandla kash ” confederation of these 
arlizana, '* 

Kandla. the cylindrical silver ingot, the 
basis of work in wirr-drawmg. 

—— , method of testiug, 
method of gilding. 

_, « square thin rod of iroo. used ig 

pm barrel making. ••• 

Kangra leather, process described, 

_, process of nose-mending, ... 

__ district, dres* of 


215 

305 


161 


120 

270 

115 

238 

696 

120 

32 

26 

20 

325 


29 

21 


131 

221 

183 

338 


157 

157 

157 

157 

158 

288 

121-2 

267 

106 


ahawUy Vf Niirpur, 
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Khjigrd iKashmir) a chaunii&e orflre- 

3i*K* f ... 231 

Knnguii, itinnli Ifracelets, *„ 178 

-, ( No, 77 Jewellery ), 183 

Kaugrm, i Kulu i u variety of ■ think nr e' 

?♦ v - 

Kangs pa Jam \ Thill. ) tobaci-Q pipe of 

Spiti and Lfldmt. ... 140 

Kutt-huuhya, an ear-clean Of, u sort of 

barber-mrgooih ,,, 2 f )7 

Kiinl, & water bag, No, dim. ... urn 

krninE roll, amir sharpening file, 300- 

KAniUr, loom-woven, tliu more valuable 

kind of ... 35 

Kfimlti. A psaltery. Xo. 871, ... 27o 

Ksnnwrs* a fabric of plain .shot silk 
L c. with a ihirmd say of given quo 
* vay. and red. 1 lie other, the samp a* 
the ' Dut y if midp-chun g| the 
Punjab, only belief ; aud made in 
1! u L i i.'irii. or mrpteially- Fcrdn. tkJ, 70 
Knnn-d. a lirfrKlfitd Hie. 

Kunn. a -son of bell-meI al of which 

plate and vt'Nsd'i are made-, ... laf 

Kimeni 1 . a gold-smith's tool, ... ISfi 

Kantnh 1 N<), HU ili'fl-flltry), ... ]^| 

Kinth.-fcanthi, ( N’d, 32 Jewellery ), ]>ii 

Kant nra, a mutu al in-rriiiiiciit, Xu. 872, 27u 

Klip, n book-binder's paper-cutting 

•tnift. ... 304 

Kcvjdin'li. tilth iron bar*, used in makiug 

the ease of 1 Uuutt-dirlL, 285 

Ksru. (5a 77 Jewellery ) ... igy 

Kir-rhob, heavy gold cm broidery for 

■addle rlolh-s, cushions' Jte,. ’ ... yfi-7 

Kir-j-eliitrtn, embroidery on silk or 

111 rend, ... jja 

Xir-i-khantt. turned and lacquered 

wan 1 , ft. *cy., ... ^11 

KJt- Mn I un dbi l ) the painted ware of 

Klhlittilr, ... yjft 

K ftr-i -inn link It a di, painted ware, ... 2 itJ 

KstaIi ij r Itaruhij an open hcinisplirririL 

cauldron, (ft pa 4 nm>) \ U 

1 J\ ) ji lieam or frame of wooden 
beams, used, in heavy lands ad a clod 
crushtr, 315 

Xnrjan, (well gejir \ . ggj| 

Karka^ (CtidJuOej) _ * 


Ksrinn, 1 lie fi>p[ hoard, for muring the 
]teddies in a loom, 

Kariabfu, a carbine, n short burr el led piece 
with rnther wide mouth, 

Kant ti 1 )—ehluiri. n anull knife, 

Kurundil 11iLU, ,-l »e>v 1 pdleaded wire, used 
in clearing out n blast hole, 

Karehi. nn Iron plate for parching 2 ;rain, 
Karttal glass. 

Kanlru, [Jin if). see (larwii, 

Kuril, n small kurta, j|, e r 
Kuni]>lidh bunches of silk and tinsel 
ornaments, worn in tlie ear. X". 
Xarnphul, (Xo, 31 Jewellery,! 

Karin), ■ bonen/ So. 

Karim, a round mullet, 11 ved hy pot (era, 
Karw iila, itLe large earthen put nnetl in 
rai-ing water with n ** dh&ntli,” ... 
Eii-dimir, Iwnats, 

'Kaahmlrn ( elolh I, Kvivo^m, “ t’ash- 
mere/’ 

Eaduufr emi grants: from, 

-"hoiisea iu deaeribedt 

-- [taper, eieelL'cre of manufac¬ 
ture, a searf T 

——-‘pointed, ware, SIS 

---peculiar bridges of 

-silver work. If 

—-- tea jugs of (Xo. 733), 

Kaahka—Ttka, iXo, Iff). 

Kilsi, a nHi of mntlu-k ur rather sbi«vel r 
1 . Hills] a viiia IL 1 U.H\ 

Kiist the eneauitir tiling work, ■von on 
obi hiiiblingN. 

Kasuli ICit-Satlej) u small " kiid r nr lino 
for ‘tugar-eane Helds, 

KnUh, a siiuril lined in dumdightfug, 
Kaiint, goldsmith's shear*, 

-.metal cutting Hbearn, 

Katli, goltbitnith * icinon, 

Kfttbi, u saddle. 

-larranwilL a t a ddl c, urnamcnU-d 

with huge tassels, 

"dlialiawali, | iJerajal [ the same. 


ins 

$89 
2b i 

$Ht 

307 

237 


KaCar, a st«] punch ined in p-rforating 
a wire-draw er'h plate, 

-, a kind of ilagger. Her plate, 

Kiilra, the wooden saddle tree, 

Katora, a small Hat cup for drinking, 


m 

181 

j;-. 

1 11 

£55 

Sit 

43 

331 

yt-L>r> 
rt ■¥- 
33o 
35—107 
140 
181 
315 
91il 

315 

£P3 

18 L 

151 

I01t 

182 

132 

182 

]r f ',t 

2l>2 

tin® 

138 
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Fage. 

Kutltila, leather lags in a fringe- maker* 
miniature loom, 

Kuthinitn, 0 sort of necklace, ( UerujlC ), 

K a ray a, the wire-drawer in the necond 
sta|s F 

Knuiudia, forge-tong*. 

.—--, jt ihnfcl for taking hot ttfid 

imed iu grain pn robing, 

Knudi, a .sort <ff female shoo or nlipper, 

Kaul, & flat cup, (*rr kntom) railed *■ for 
1 Kir i w ill * the lolti'i fl' iwrr. whiL’h it 
j» mi]>| jo*E?tl to tvaemble in shape, ... 
KaiidU. (-Rieltiin ), a ferry boat, dun end. 
is ppinird, the other flat and square, 

Kiiwyi=r K*ilyj, if, if, 

Ki’la nukri, silver marbles for toys, N*U. 

823. 

Kbnddar. prarte sail clotli, ,,, 

Klmilir, poirsc uni din, - - - 

hint ft an. ( Pcm ) a short el oak worn in 
Kabul and on the frontier with it 
hood. No. Utki. ++. 

Kbnklii, grey or “wh" color, 117 *t jxmim. 
Khal, leather ; a canned bide, No. 8Mb,„ 131 

—- -. a single skin used as a bellows 

In urge a small tire, ... J51 

Khal lor, a leather bag for carrying 

flour, Ac,, ,.. 32® 

Kliabl, (No. 5® Jewellery ), ... It*l 

Kind ha I, (No. ft7 Jewellery), ... 

KbaUluh, t Cis-Sutlej), nnitmi, q. f., ... 

Kim! wA, bellows, 15 J 

Khaim ra a mixture of cobaeeo with 

mii|nss._'H, Ae.. Ae., for tho hukn, ... 308 

Khauji, a covered part of die boat when 

the Inuilim n sleep. ... 25 4 

Khknlir, {knr-i-khunlar i "the work 
of point* " the “bwbol r “ gold work, 

Delhi, ... 180-7 

Kharftfi, the onunumtal bag of embroid¬ 
ery or kin rob, in which oriental 
letters are despatched, ... 41 

Xharili, a sort of +l chiCt'laine. "* ■„ IS 1 -* 

Khanjnr, a " hanger r ‘ sort of short 
eunr^'d awoM, ... 

Ehajigar, people who restore the curtilage 

of the now?, ... 2ft7 

Khanjri » tambourine with bells. No. 

1H>7. 275 

Khareba, khirchf, ladle largo and small. I SB 

Khari panj&nglo, [ No. B2 Jewellery J, 183 

Ithsri {ditch Dttnb ) it banket, ■■. 325 


238 

178 

150 

151 

307 

leri 


1 GG 

253 

22 


itr 


Page, 


Kharj, the keynote or 4 Do ' of musleal 
scale, *. 

Ekiroti a <4 cuidift ,r Well (without 
masonry), 

Klmrw .i, ronrsi- red cotton rhdli I madder 
Ae., ) No. 78, 

Khar want. pare of a khnrwa, or shaping 
block, used in making metal pOls, 
Ac., 

KharWA, a block for iltajnng IVmpI*, 
Kbftsht, the frame whieh *llj>part« the 
line MTt'en or n.lrainer, used III making 

1 * |>e r. 

Kbilsi, s..ft calico. a fine h-ng doth. 

Kinds, a stout rloth made of oa*f*' hair, 

( Amritwir). 

Khat (WaiiH I, a W■ IIHUI coal or boddiee, 

K halt a ( ||a*Artt) a w aier-codf*r , 

Kh.nhash, n nm\ fur marking lim*, 
RhitamhAmi, maker of ftrimgi* inuiieal 
initrumeuts, 

Kheri ( Shihpflr ) lea the r sandals. 

No, 7 IS. 

Khes, a wr*pp» — dweriptiotl of 
—— liftft. n peculiar kind of weaving. ... 
-haft, mvnunt of 

-rliBrnlana. a kind of WTApper, ... 

-gadra. a kind of wrapper. 

— lhihba, a Large ch*fk khe* nr 

wrap^ier, 

_dn.rikha, A ■' khim ” with (wo right 

i^idea ? 22-4> 

__ tukridar, a wrapper nr Ihes. With 

pieeen of different color juinrd io- 
gi’thcr. 

— - scarlet silk of Lahore, No, 482. 
Klimgri. a sort «f clinker, used by in- 
layer*, ■■■ 

Kbirin. sermlehing w ith rli«|»nd Bne* 
previous to gold pluliog, 

Rliod, a helmet, 

Khoja t, a felt saddlr pad T No. 288, 
Kbilailrl, « sort of tool fur humishing. ... 
KhOpa, a cocoa-not *hrll, also the small 
lenllirr rapi (sha|nsl like iht- ffftdor 
point of the shell), rued to blind 
eattle turning the Perdna well-wheel 

No. ey«. 

Rhnrmkhnmiadsr and khorn ^Lagal, raw 

silk, 

Ehoi* mufflers fof feet of rittfo, ttsod 
by thieve*. Not ^7* n* 
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21 

Si 
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VBEtNAOI'LAR INDEX. 


Page. | 

Khosa, |P.) a fine pieeeof puhndmt doth, 
b kind of falwati) Terr wi'ru 

as n shawl* ai either end them i* a 
flight border stothi, iKnnjini), ... 51 

-— , timbers ol felt to put on cattle# 1 

feet* rued by thlcroa, 3*0, 26d, ... 30 

- - haudtihnrf, a clonk of white Kan¬ 
dahar frit. No. 305, ... 33 

Kkubbn, (well gear) .» 2U 

Khuutl < K til ii} n sort of woman 1 * foiek... 107 

*■ Kliurpu/'' a flat trowel or draper, ... 1^3 

Khnrpi. n tool for scraping out porn and 

kettle** used by sweetmeaUmakeri, ®bi 

Klmd-rAng, natural colored Of undyed. 

applied to woollen fabrics, ... 10® 

JGnurja, (South Punjab) come! bags of 
woollcu or goal luur stuff, oFton 
prettily ornamented, *« dO 

Khupigru (No. 98t JewelleryJ. l^t 

Khush&b. fal»i*e from, ■« 3 

Kbwimeha, (l 1 ! a tray* used by itinerant 

iwwtnu'ftt aellerm ... 3011 

Ktla. a p«t, an upright peg- fc-. * WH 

Kmikniii ii-w/j. kinmh) a lab nr of -ilk 

with gold or diver in woven palicrn, l5ii 
„ _„ _ , method of cheating in manufac¬ 
ture, "■ 

—- + introduced into Kashmir, ... 166 

Kirouklit, a sort of speck lilt leather made 

from ts*e#MiMi& • 1*5 

Killftrti bif, the maker of silk edging and 125 
■ fringe, 

_— thoinoker of gold ribbon lace, Itfci 

KiuAri. wide gold and Silver ribbon, often 
|ms a pattern printed or greeted on 
it, ... 163 

K incob, Kimkhkb. 

King, n musical instrument u*cd by beg* 

gar*, No, 867, — 271 

Kirch, a straight * worth the European 

Infantry Omoer * sword, ... Sill 

Kimi^nl wool, culled Wabali shnlii. n *oFt 
white wool from the proTjni'i 1 of Kir- 
min, uied in adultvrfltuvg *bow, I wool, 44 
Knlita, unripe drinl fruit of the apricot, 

med for cleaning gold and silver, ... 173 

Ki-dinganga river, biuuc* in the Talley 

of described, ... 332 

Kiibri, a tray : a flat shield, a flat bottom¬ 
ed boat, 254 

Kob*. a mallet of wood, u*od by book- 

hinderi* , t |ti 301 


Page. 

Koh-i-niir, (P)„ * mountain of light.' The 

celebrated diamond i. history of, ... 195 

Kobat. mnWing gnn barrel's at, ,„ 2^ 

Kohlli. an oil mill or pres#, ... M3 

Koftgnri work. ... 16” 

-rwent hnprorcmouN, Xo, 167, 

■ — — ~ . prewos* described, ... 169 

-, took, used lu 1711'-7". ■■■ 

Koft- ■ i la— koft gi ri work, r., 

Kom Liiii-m, unbleached ccwrao doth. No- 

04, ... B 

Kuthn, n btli, the ordinary peasant's mud 
hut, 

Kochi, part nf the rnsiaonry of b well ... 337 

-the chamber in guns ami ordnance, 

&e„ IBo 

Kmtirt. ci room in a native house, ... 323 

Kds (Pji) mast of a boat, *- 

Kubbi inekh, a sort of anvil, «c wood cut, 1U 

Kuck, weaver’# brush for cleaning the 

woh, *.< s 

Kudfill (Hills) a ]iick or mattock, ... 3lo 

Kul (Pji) a water-oouiw. 

Kufln.sirra. n chain armour mp or head 
piece, 

Kulfl a small narrow fti tine! *h spi^I ves-*e I 

for preparing ices in, No* 818, ... ■1™' 

Knlbarf an B*e, 2W-316 

Kulih dress of people, ... l lh( 

-*« hewics (rf dettribed, ... 328 

—- jn ammta *** 

Tinman — gftri, fl. r„ 

Knmbkr, n potter, irmle deiwiriherL - 

Kund, a large eartlien vessel (Cis-Sutlej), 311 

K un d A —- the ' Vlabk ai#” anvil are, ^ 1 

Knminch, a mndral instrnmejit. No. ■ 2. I 
Kuntiuchi ( Kashmir > n large bd.lle 

No, 878, — 876 

Kamin^nif, wresllcr and lsi»" Jitsker, - r "'^ 

Kundi, ft forge-hook or ifoker, •* 

Kundl b hook, ft honked rod, used by 
gla ss IjraCrlet makers. -■* 

Kumli, a hook, hue Ins.ked instruments, 

used by hnnj-inw ur oculist** ... 

Kund an. a rim or edge put un in setting 

stones in ft ring. 1 ■ 

Ktmdivii aft#, the workman who srl* 

- stone# for Jewellery, lstf 

Kundal, (Ci*-3otloj) irtm tint to bind ihe 

Knhlu 11 or bafin of un fil i»r 

sugar prcf*, m 
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l IMJKX. 


\\\n 

Langai, [Wjafrli a kind of woman'* 
scarf, * 

l^gc, 

115 

Langrija, a waut eb«th. 


32 5 

Lins, a n.jie lirdding the end 
Weaver s Web * 

of the 

297 

Laryanw alt, ste kilbi, 
l*a»si. sour milk. 

*** 

328 

Ijs.1 3i ( w ell gear). 

-mm A 

2U 

Lur, a uecklrtre of sc Cera 1 ill rend 
” ^at-lar,’' 7 rows, Ac,, 

or row* 

3 HO 

IJir, a strand of unbffilled rope. 

BBB 

]:to 

h:stb5, long cloth* 

feM 

21 

l*mllji, mnndrel in gun-lairing. 

... 

2*7 


Pajjc, 

KuiiiVJ— nitt'L q- F-, **» 

Kun&l=nbd< y. it,, ■•> 

KunjL Ji k«j. 280 

Kunl i Jncb Dcutb) * goal slrin, for 

carrying water on journeys. ,,, 325 

KuppA, tL vessel inado of animal mtegu- 
meat, or oven of hide. for holding oil, 

Ac., Ac., No, C©2, .11 130 

Kiippf, i smaller niu of fCu^pi, q, «„ ... 

*-'i* a mall vessel nticd in " cupping 20G 

Kur, On 1 ploughshare or pointed henry 

beam that cleave* the xdl, .,, <111 

Kumml. powdered. corundum, or applied 

totnnrj, ... 140 

-—, corundum brought from Knn- 

dahir, 3nii 

Kurt, A Kabul fabric of goaf-s’ hair, 

Kurta, a short coal, more like a shirt, 102 

Kurti of the Jaeh Doth, wr, ... 10S 

Kuril,’ill, a rnieiMr, generally mink like 
A n mu l] null id pot of lire el ay ami 
cation Wool in -threads, pounded tn». 
gclher, fi fntMtm, 13? 

KutlieU, ( Kimgra) » dub for clod* 

erushing in Agriculture, ... 317 

Xulta, ( well gear ), ... 414 

Kiirlf. a sort of mnnger or rather feeding 

trough for cattle. ... 324 

Kiitlnlidir, (Jewellery ], ■>• ldl 


Lockak* drill(rlotb), ... 117-8 

Jiil-1 filch Jewellery of. +** 177 

", houses of* , ... 329 

1 —- — ‘.dress of people* ... IAS 

-» f dtfea»s*. further particulars about, 119 

LadittU kirn! *»f Bwnetmeil mode of gram 

paste. alluded to, ... 307 

Ltigaiu, a horse’* bit* ... 132 

Ijlhore Jail* carpets, ... 26 

l*nhul poopl e, Arts* of durrihriL .,* 107 

LhIcH-IkLc, □ single stick player, ... jft9 

lit pal liar, used in gln^s making. ... 239 

IjAuia, dres* of. ... Ill 

——euriou* boots* worn by. Xn. 720. 130 

I*itnd fCis-Siillcj) ■ shelf. aero*" 1 he comer 

of a room, ... 326 

Ltmda. a Style of writing. Used by Tillage 

shop-keeper*. &e., ... 313 

Lao-eharas., t rnpe A lid hurtet fur railing 

water* ... 213 


hnttli, small sih-li twirled in the ItAtid by 
a patient during bleeding. 

Lit, roller or pe *t Ip in a "liolilu" or oil 
mill* 

hncLuti l No, 11 Jewellery). 

1 el lunhi (Hills] a a. iron cooking poh .No. 

j.lt. | *i* 

r*AU rig, (So. 16 Je wellery I, 

IjUUs hiiurliri. gold cyan I cue.* No. 772. 
Lenga, a thick plaited skirt of n woman's 
dress, m. 

Lrvi* [mate i flour And water). 

Utuif, a enteric t or counterpane, Jin, 
|9*i» .** 

Lingrfj iClu'nab) side mpe.s or tiara in a 
tmg liriilge. *«* 

J/)h, »te Tawa, *»*. 

Lohl-ch&n. a preparation of iron filings 
used in coloring (sittery, .» 

TiobAla. (Kangra) plough shun-, 
l»i h a woollen wrapper, a fijnj kind of 
blankets, No. 243, 

Jjoi shU, plain woollen loi, ». 

l»t yak nrjc, single breadth* 

—- i V ant, double. 

-—-tih ars, treble breadth. 

_- kiuumdrfr, hating A colored litirder, 

-Laban* a kind made of Kabul wool 

at Lahore, 

Lui. varieties nf, rw list at, 

L*,I Kishgarh A loi, striped made at 
K^hgar, 

ton da, an iron cooking pot, (Cn-Sutlej-, 
Ludhiana shawls of, 

-embroidery. No. Orifi, 

Loit, n small spherical bras* pot, for 
holding drinking water and for alumt 
ewery other purpose iiaagmid'le, ... 
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Page, 

a ■iliciii of ' btiuch " of gold wife 
of silk, &c., « * u 

1 1 ml! hi it tia f nllery, N o. J 40. +j - ^ ^ 

Lung, a cloth fur the loins. — 23 

Lunga, n wort of carpet, (Bern Gliazf 

Khan). , r m^i 

IjuEigt, a bug scarf, wom on the bend 
or rs a waist cloth,. »+* 

._ p cm.'irJ;i]i l. a kind of scarf, 

■ ( of Haliftwaipur, Xo. 185 10®i *« 


— % ehmipiTTi, a woman s -earf, 

— , ehautanS. ft hind of ftcnrf. No. 


» 

ao-i 

m 

22 5 


lo. 


., faklri, a cheap coarse kind 


of 


4 

09 

15 


% tirtijii No, 17. 

-lirktmib, No, 84, 

_„,f the frontier districts. informa- 


lion about, 

Lufki- ( flaw) colored glass riisgs. 
vom b the ears, 

Lyrtft. a goldsmitli* tool* ... 


M. 


fungi. No- 7♦ 

.—- „ of silk Shjihpur, 

—* Jury** account of these searves,. ,, 

—, JnlU, Kboriwallo, a kuid of 
lunghi, No* 25, - 4 

-, “ Sirdar Khuti ,p u kind of scarf. 

No. 15. -■■ 4 

_ S+Th a green and white ldlighi 2tV-t 

4 

18-4 

lie 
m 

185 


Mdchli&n lK.wr. ■. No. if' .fewcilery J, .... 182 

Mar Id i (Vi. ( Jlwla.ni 1 -illciSI boat, [idling 
buiti 

M .ulhftiu, the fourth note in the musical 
scale ** Fa/ ■+* 

>Tarlih-m*ehhlito, No, US Jewellery, .. 

Mach* i Kangra } a sort of beam or 
li arrow, iinsl ia rice Held, .te., 

Ntinlham-sttir, n kind of 'il^r. 7, ff.. .„ 

,— W- -, ruvr of the strings, iu the guitar, 

( Tam burn ) f 

M udar, fibre of fVrfo/cwpift JlttmUfortu, 
fabrics form, 

Mftikri. pefiple n hf. cure snake-bite* by 

I'SjuinLi-, * 


270 

1*2 

air 


272 

7o 

207 


M alirijnni,. written rhnrarter used in 
inrreanlilc book-keeping, 

NJiihi, { Kangra ) — fhifiAga. q. 

Math, a head ornament ( HaEftri I, 

Mairib r purl of a bullock carriage, 

M*j£. part of n bullock-carriage, 

M ujla (Jaeh lbab) a doth worn rotwd 
the waist and legs, 

Mskki. n Fly, f ordnance) the sight on the 
muzzle of a cannon, 

Mafcrni /*h\. ( Duck 1 a kind of rollon 
cloth, 

Mnkliiiial, TeKat, 

Makhema, it fly fringe for horses head 
often of colored silk. No. 533, 

Mnkra. ( well gear ), ... 

_\1 ikn, ( CUs- Snilej ) the he am or It ver 
in nn oil or sugar |)n*s«, 

Milt! = Har, q, 

-, ( No.. 51 Jewellery), 

MnIninl. muslin* 

Mwiiik Lbambft. (Cis-Sutlej) furl of a 

sugar-cane tuilh 

M unn ii] .bur ma. * prayer wheel of 

Thibet, A * 

Mala, n K-irt of spoon, used by gb*s 
tooltern, 

Midi (or Mft) (Cia- Sutlej ) t well 
gear ) t 

Mnlida. chilli of sllfiwl win,)] fulled or 

“rubbed M so iu to hare the siirfnce 
fcltlHl like cloth. No. ttS4, 

Maukul. a fire holder or portable stove. 

( IVshflwkr ), 

Maudil (bljrktf, a rlosc w. weti silk and 

gidd frahrie, twed fur twisting up into 

cine of tluise turbans that look if 
made of coils of rope', 

Mandil. a sort id drum. No. 90@, 

Xlanja. a bed ^s= cliarpoyi 
Mirnjlh \ Klingra ) ft kind of In*?. 

Mitfltti, a pole with lighted loneh at 
either end. vised by flhuw -flgbter*, ..- 
Murdang. a postmanN horn. No. twft, ... 
Mnreli, iv jnvrt of the wire-drawers 
appn m.t u s doarfibod, 

Mnrtol, earjirntcr's hamntrr + 

>fnsnd eliobi \ P-) a mulct, used in Tire¬ 
paring sugar for making ' halwp, ... 


Page, 

im 

176 

ill 

247 

bis 

m 

il 

(III 

71 
244 
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132 

15 

313 

111 

2311 

215 
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Ma^ik* a i*odiI akin water hag. eumed 
hy hhfatl** 

Midiks, nae who enrrEe* a mnalile, ft 
hhhtl or Anl^r currier, .■., 

Mi-ha, a weight used hy gaicUmiitui= 
m ranis ((j. ».)* - k * 

MfliUajd. incorrect for Masha! jar +l flow- 
on*.i" applied to id Ik uni satin, also 
to daninals table Linrn, Nn, 137, 

MashHi, striped suthi, partly infttle of 
nil* and partly cotton, 

Mil ■'Um sol riif, n kind of sal in £ Chinese ) 
Mi'ihru 3mit-haIn, a kind of satin, +*, ® 

Middum-danda *rc l>ariri, 

Matdm, a kind of polishing or “buff 
irlifd," inwil hy eutkr<» ■ ■« 

Mat tan, tli r ground, field* or plain color- ^ 
cd centre of a *bawL ■ " 3® 

MiisVnda. a rn**eent «ha^i tool, mod in 

■jmI i*1ii hit metal hy ^iklipnr*, ., 36D 

Mjinail, the embroidered carpet cm which 
dignitaries alt. (No. iil£), cLpa**it*. 

Math b 4 = Nihiii, $* e,, *•* 

Mimjj. n hrod nnumirnt, ( ^0. S JeKi’l* 

letyj, *<♦ I8J 

Mitti, a glutinous pro pa rfttiou of wheat, 

tim'd in glazing pottery, --- 222 

M 1-h. a nail, tho upright ]>**n in a loom, 

Moyra. fM'inlRErtiteryK a sort of cymbal, 

(No, td»t). ... 8TS 

Mend, (Hills) n crowbar, a lool for split¬ 
ting atones, ■■■ 310 

M'-ndi, a ram, *,, l!S2 

MikrSa. (A) seizors, -■ 2C0 

Mb, (Hills. K liIii teX a 1™ bar, ... 300 

ATSnii, enamel* rods of colored gift*? used 

in ornamenting glu-M bracelet*. ... 233? 

A)Siiftt-ir, enamelling proeew i described, ASil 

*—--origin nf the term, '■■ 

Mlr^Minisf, f- P, ,»> 

Mb, a -uuvon of fine gro-'i stalks n=ed in 

paper making *ro “JQi£*hf* r> ■»• 305 

MiNd, name of a cft*te : often the flame 
asitiiii. a murivian, harbor and astro¬ 
loger combined. loti A 2* 0 

Minui, i ArjihnEa). a long coal, — 

Mina Khbt. n sort of award, ... 291 

Miyftfi, a sword « heath, 

Mdi'lit, n cobbler* n T-illag* shoo muker, IhAl 

Mnchani, 1 wo^er-. i N i, 737b 115 A 366 

Miyaa-tnrihji, a goiter or scoop, ... —“ti 


Pago. 

Miyingf* a oort nf chisel, 

M izrAh, a wtre finger-stall used in play¬ 
ing guitar- An,, * 2*2 

Mold*, a wooden pestle, uaedby firework- 

maker*, *,, 3iT3 

Malm-in Ala (No, ft? Jewellery), ,.. ln:j 

Muhin*, (Sindh) a boatman, ,,, 25G 

Mohr land, a seal-engraver r his trade. ll*A 
M eh ran (No, 03 Jewellery). 1&3 

Mob ft ri i a rnmrti nu or ngJile point 
mounted on su iron handle fur ]->liih- 
lug work. IflEl A 191 

H6»&, (llftKarflf an upright po*i, ^rt of 

the Plifkii or rice elrnomg mill. .,. :i2fWj 
Mor-phnnwir (No, 0i Jewellery.) ,,. Is’J 
Momi (No, 45 Jewellery)* )S2 

Muti-wiiiH. a pearl lion-r, Ids tradu Je«- 

r rihed, ... IP3 

Afnrki. ( No, 24 Jewellery ), iHl 

Mnddhi, a wooden hlnek let into 
the gmiind to which nurQi are 
flsesi, * ... 151 

Mcmj, a tall grill- ( wow/,) ) 

rope. Ac.* nmdr from it. No, 5H«j. ... K7 
Mutij gras-, nther fnhrirs made fntm. ... (S^ 

M utcesli hati lid twliilcd tinsel. 161 

Mukesh, flattened goM wire fur emtirni- 

dory of a hemy kind. ,,. JCl 

Mukesli pokm t waved muVedi, made Uv 
criminnil “ mukedi hniilmi " with 
iron totigs. No, r7w-16‘i. **„ 161 

MuVeJi ki land, wire for making 

( imikeali*' ... ]6t) 

3tilkat. a tinsel crown, worn nl weildingH, ifit 
M&nglh ft eluh or mallei mwd for broift- 

ing kdiftci-Ot 5oS 

Miingti, ft mllUter or ludiati sceptre, used 

in gymnastic*, *.* 3nA 

Miintii. [ Flmxplir J a kind of plough, 311 

Multin silk. 61 

MnfvL'Ttftng, a Jew"a harp. No. P96, ... *d‘o! 

Miinilrt==: Angllshtri. n ritig <e[ with atones 

or having an ornament in front, ... 163 

Muttrd, (Pji 1 the railings on either side 
o( the eonnt ry carl, which hold I he 
load together, ... £4-7 

Drunsld. tires* of, .** 1*^3 

Miinddtan. (H. S.l ft ‘scmi.toflc‘ or qimter 

tonr in mu*ir t 2*1 

MCirlci, an Implement used hy rardh-.n-n, 2ll6 
MuTTftsda kiir. the workman who ad* 

jewels and preeiods Moncs* „. 186 

• j 

**- 
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Pflgo- 

MAs, ft screw mould# . ,, 151 

Mbfcadi |Ci>o Sutlej) a slick for sill-ring 

sn^nr L/jk 111 1 juice til It» tif .1 boiling,,., 313 
Mu-diajjar L"u*dyn 1 Hu*Jan-satin, ,,, tie 

—-flowered or figuret satiu 1 im¬ 
ported), ... (15 

M tilths* ji hlgek nr cylinder of wood ... 230 

Muttlia-tfli t a wliixk used la agitating 

gram during parching, ... 3*17 

MatyA, fixed cnoxs bar* iu a yoke for 

ox™, ... 314 

M mill ft, n silk fabric, ... (In 

Mutko, a coarse Milk clalh, ... 05 

N, 

Kftduf, ii rotlon eleaner, ... 310 

NahemA, n sort of lancet, ... 300 

Si, a barber, who mm bine* nlsothe doty 

id surgeon, ji nd geuealogitft (!). ... 2b7 

Nai, the barber caste, ,,, 1,02 

Ifni, n pipe nr (mime), No. &S*i. ... 277 

Sfftinih n sort of sprigged muslin or oilier 

fabrie, No. IS'1, ..,13-21 

NniiiAiikh, ‘nainsook 1 n tort of cloth, ,,, %} 

Nfll, ft blow pipe, ... lb l H irattim. 

Nil, * xhiiUlo (iron-ver'a), ... 2ns 

Ntlli, ft lulio for drill-spu ing, ... 314 

XnipAI paper, ... si 

JVftlArft, a kettle drum. No. Jill, ... 27H 

Nftlidd, i Spiii) nn inkhorn, No. 7iP>, m 

Nam (No. flit Jewellery), ... 

Nanidft. felt. No. SSoj, J© 

--felt* No. 31 l T ... 32 

Jinn, ft turner's chisel for rough work, ... 213 

Noinl. (fiftiiml) a very large and thick 
hemispherical bowl of burnt jittery 
used by dyers, Ar. t Ae„ 122 t( ptu*tm. 
ft nnka, a silk fa brie worn by Kiibuli*, Ac., {g} 
ftunaMiahi ( rupees l, fcukli rupH, 
known by the pipni leaf always ou 
one side, ‘ ... 157 

Nftm. ft rope, used by light rope dancers, 3i t » 

NarL, sheep and gtwd skin or hide, ... 123 

—— ft im 1 ire -mutllo, Na 7<i2, , Ht 1 tg 

■“—- ft leather which n tine ties the plough 

yoke la the shaft, ... 315 

Nft*»r, tCia-Sutlej) = Niahir, 7 . r,, 
ftifthk* Arabic atyfe of writing, , tt 31# 

NftfthLar. (fa#,l.ki) bleeding laneet, ... UiJti 

Nftslalik, iVriidi flowing haiid-wciting* 347 

Nath, INo, k 2 Jewellery), 1 S 2 
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Njiidint, ra. tjirgo kettle drum. No. SKJ3, 

Nuvn MH.I small biiftirt generally used 

like thane iu European fashion. 

Ni l i-hftbftTnl, maker of pipe (Huka) steins, 
Newiir, a port of ntrong broad tape, also 
for girth*, 

ftihkt, n steel plate lei into the ' “Dftbkoia'' 
until for fiatleuiug gold win- into 
tinsel, 

Nairi, (Kashmir), n flageolet. No. 383,.,, 
Nauraln (No. 72 Jewellery). 

Ncrhu, the long flexible <makc nr tnlw of 
the “ bnka*" No, 553, 
ft 1 him. it turner s ehiaoh *** 

Nihnsgs, a so el of iSikhs, their dress, .,, 
Niliiiugx, tlioir nma ; 

NikiLdh, the Till uole in the muxicftl 
acute “ Si, ,T 

Nhitchnb, curved pieees of Woftl tiwd u-h 
the foimdMion ,<f the circular nut* 
floury of a well. 

Nimitchamll. nielul for enamelling nn, ... 
Nlmginl reti, a half round file 
Nhnguz. n foot anil u hnlf mk\ 

Jffm-iHiri. embroidery in colored -ilk and 
gold thn'ad together, 

Nishitr, (well goar), 

Niriik : ft tool, used in lamngguii-hnrndH, 
Nlft&miMd (Gujrtmwalla) cutlery of, ... 

Noli, ft |.MMuCed 1 -lii.wL 
Xnrkn (L’i».Sutlej) — nari. 7 , rv, 

Nfirpur, leather, process of making de* 

seribrd, 

Nurpilr, shnwlitj ... 

O, 

Olwlii, it howilscT gun, 
t lrnn. a sheet cohering the SioadandbiWLy./ 
worn by women, ... 

F. 

Pagri, a turban properly applied only to 
the lint close folded tor bus of the 
H indu shopkeejHTW, ,.. 11J3 d frix-t**# 

Pfthldiir, & ritle barrel in facet a, not 

round. 

FfthlwAn, a wrestler, 

Fachnrkftrf, the art or process of joining 
in *tone, 

PachwAosi, (Ci*-Sutlej), a small wedge 
in a ptau gb, 

Pag, |,fnc|i Doftb)—Fagri, a villager’ji 
turban, 
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Pahauri, a wooden scraping tool, 

Faluob. "fact adorner," (No. 95 Jew¬ 
ellery), 

Fkijiuui, variety of shape. 

Paint-»anti, (Ci»- Sutlej) a plough driver's 
whip aud goad. 

Fninjoi, part of a cart, ••• 

Pain*i (or paiu*adi) hroad cotton cloth, 
( 5*10 thread* in the web), 

Pain«ar, part of the treddle in a loom, ... 
Pairahan (Derajat) an under shirt, 
Pairkara, ankle ring*. ••• 

Paizwan — bulak, q. e., ••• 

Pak (Jhclum) a square sail of a boat, 
pal pa tan. description of. 

Pakawni. a kind of large drum, (No. 

800 ). 

Palau, a camel’a park, 

Palutt, a musical term “ treble,** ... 

pimpat, glass making at. 

Pancham, the ** dominant M (fifth) in 
musical aeale, “ wl, ... 

Fangi. Jewellery of, 

-«-(l T pper Cbcnab), houses of. des¬ 
cribed, ••• 

_-(0* Sutlej). (Basahir), bouse* des¬ 
cribed, 

Pannigar. the leather gilder, 
l*anir. cheese. panfrgar. a cheese maker. 
Paparsar, ■ griuder of pulse and maker 
of sort of biaeuit*. (plpar), 

Parat. a flat circular metal tray with a 
rim, ••• 

Paujalf the bar or yoke in a plough. Ac., 
Fanak. a pointed atick for extending the 
web during weaving. 

Panrvi, wlipw of leather for gilding, 

__. a sweetmeat maker's cullender or 

strainer, Ac., 

Para*gar (Kashmir) the washer of shawls. 
Pirn-ha. a cloth, a piece of cloth, 

Parrha (well gear). Ac.. 

Pardck or Partok (Pashtu)=paijama, q. r., 
Parh, gun carriage frame, ... 

Far-i-tkA* (lit : Peacock’s feather) a sort 
of i»»hmina or shawl wool cloth 
with two colors, Ac., No. 885 , ... 

Par-i-purx. a sort of shawl-wool fabric 
with a nap. No. 396, ... 

Parm-narm. a name given by Akbar to 
the fabric of Ibex wool (Shah tu»), 
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ParAnda, a silk ornament for the liair, 
m. No. 537, • ^ ••• 

Pariuda. a light boat u*edi°in Kashmir, 
Pam&i, a small narrow bladcd saw, ... 
Parnif kn«h=4ri kash q . 

Paropi, a grain measure. ••• 

Panin (Jach Doab) an iron sieve, 
l'a«w aj (Kangral a woman's gown of 
light texture and gay color, see. ... 
Pashm, shawl wool, see. ... 

Pashrotna. shawl wool, q. e., 

P4t, part of the sugar-cane mill. (Cii- 
Sutlej.) 

Patta-ki bandtik, a method of making gun 
barrels, ••• 

Patta. a strip of iron prepared for making 
barrels, 

Patta, the leaf of the Afghan dwarf palm 
(rhamierops) No. 583, 

Pattali. gold ribbon broader th*n got*. 
Patang. a paper kite, patang-slz a kite 
maker. 

Pathhal, a frame used in making native 

isk, 

Pathrainf, an iron graver for tracing 
patterns (Multan) used in gold inlay¬ 
ing work, ••• 

Pattli. a small covered cooking pot. ... 
Patka, a scarf. No. 481, ••• 

Pattal. plates of leaves made by Doslli*. 

# 

Patha ( Cis-Sutlej ) part of a plough. ... 
Patholi^IUkaband. q. r., 

Patka. a laliorer's turban. ••• 

Patkk a small scarf. No. 43, ••• 

I’atoli=ilikaband. q. r„ 

Patra, the wire-drawer's (katayfi) bench 
or table, 

Patri. a neck chain of silk, carrying 
amulets, act plate, 

Patri, a hone, ••• 

Patri. a little iron plate or wedge, ... 
Pat rang, a silk dyer, ••• 

Patti, a piece of pettd, ••• 

Pattu abnhir, striped woollen cloth. No. 

317. 

— chet, woollen cloth stamped writh 
a colored pattern. No. 316, 

— Oahzangi, made pt Dahxang, near 

G^n/.ai, 
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Putin podak. n Lidikh frtl'rir l-F wool,... 
Pnttn ^HLIi districts! h blanket or *fflp- 
lM?f, lisjudllnf pnttl^ II f .reftlJlh V F W(H>b 
fen L'Vjtll Sl-WU together, 

Fxitn uf Kulii. No. £65, 

—-puiUda, *fC niftlldu, 

■ HiVmnnprt, [j|i( til made tt 6 ItflUl- 

* tiugnr in Jum, 

■ narrow woulicu cloth, ... 

lVlyhlft slflSH. 

Pauuehe, w.h'lKnj leggings warn by women 
in Kulu, 

Pauiiii, n kind of wllon plotli, 

-- a cullender or slmluiug ladt^, ... 

iV-rik, p head ornament, worn bjr married 
women in S |»Ll'L p Ladakh, N'0.649 
PdJjawtir, hiugi*, 

, drettMi of. 

-- , sword= of. 

Pajiilra, ( Matlfcnu Hazara ) a sort 
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r linin w\>r^ lxjIIiu* or uecklaoe, ... 170 

I\ rl:i. a win , 1 ■’■ row Hied in surgery, .. 207 

Pooli*. a. scarf is mru by Lnhonli women, li>7 

Pycliitk* a reel far gold IbreftHi, No. 781, 103 

IVshkftbi, a kind . J dagger, ire plnte, ... 202 

iVili wiU r l I >fllii ) a female dreSts or 

skirl. No. 595, ... 99 

Feta. silk thread fur soaring, ... 58 

, the wool in wearing, 

Poli, a l>cli or gridEe, No, 773, ... 102 

IVwati, [WO sin a El flat piece* nf h tone* ware 
nr* pot^Uin, and by tine-wire* 
Inmn iu grind the jwnui of a wire 
so a.s to lin able lu insert the 
point in the plate, 159 

Phauri = U*i a mattock, ... 315 

Fhahmiri, A abnrd for raking ft die* from 

an oven. ... 139 

IkiL a- plough Hbarc, a Made, nr arrow 

bead, .„ 295 

FlihU, i Lo iron point of n plough, ... 314 

- —-. a sort of frame u*rd in the thresh* 

itig floor. 31fi 

I’liftHii, woollen dresses i Eh-ra GUurf 

Khani, .,,226-27 

plinrii, the wedge uwd to idiipt the 
*iicr of the jhw-makeri '* kuMt" 
or )ut» .« 305 

Pbnrfuj'fc. the Hut' enamelling on the 
back ui jewelled ommncut*,. done at 
Jdptir Jfcc., 192 

Fharnt, a leather jtoSishuug iool, , k , 9 3U5 

*V 


riiat T the lower 1 1 nr in ft yoke ire J4li. 
Phat-pCT*, tko silk winder, 

Phir, ji threshing floor, 

PEdri (Kashmir j ’ second*" of shawl 

wool, 

Phog, dregs or lees of any tiling after 
ill Fusion, &:e., 

Phogli, ft term applied to n coil of Emc 
gold wire in spaoglo mitkiug, 

Flitit. = Ehui, q. e.. 

--—-a flower, a hood ornament, 

PUdti ( No, 47 Jewellery | ( 

PidltkarS, a *totilllrll-|miilp = «iank ( P, ) 

a syringe for injection, , ■ 

Pitu, ait apparatus used in Hnaomi for 
rice cleaning, lLc., 

Pilal!, the bridge of a ° (drangi ” No. 871 
Pimsri. a ball of istiiture to be melted 
into glass, 

PMJkiiri, a pt’iisant. womaa*" ahect or 
veil, worked with sprigs of enibruid* 
ery No, 623, 

p ttft-mm ( No. 37 Jewellery I, 

Piita. a cup, a pliiul, tho ton eh hule of a 

i-nnium. 

Piehmini. one of (lie pair of drums, called 
" lablii"—without ibc spoil. No. IX v k 

Pinjan, a large sort of Ih"w, lift'd in enrtl* 
ing ftikd eleanlng eoliou, 

Pi pal watrA, I. No. 32 Jewellery , 

Piri, plrl, a cot, a bed, a low stool, 

-, a oot or -.inalli i(iuan.i low bed-stead 

used to sit on, 

—» the Heat or c&ijL.py fixed on to a11 

ekkp, or rnili, 

-— a support or stand used by dyer*. 

Pisl5], used as an adopted wurd from oar 
pistol, 

PiUuibar, i H.) Pit, yellow and atnhar 
elclb a soft lilk ” Dholi ” or uloth 
lu van In long, funning lft?tb n skirt 
and a bedy euvering. ijJfty " 1 ‘ 
WOm by men as ft iJholi : - 

7 - P^r 

Pill, pnEse (of tbc kind railed mnb 1 
grxumd up into n tine im-fte with 
water, 

Poelmn ( Dura GUa/L Klinub a woman's 
scarf, 

Poncbi, (No. 76 Jewellery >, 

Pouch a, ankle oruaiueuta for child 

see plate, i« 
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Podt^n. a rout or clonk 1,1IL ‘ d flir t,r 

sheepskin, ’"* , 

p t ,l jil| m h A sdiort IUrban ( SitiUt ) r 
Pul Us. ft book, ua/td of Hindi *nd Sanscrit ^ 
books, _ ’’ L 

PolU VldAwtar. ■ glw* H^" brr u ■ 1J 21l) 

(j;L:bJtU , rn > At*.. Ac-. ” p 

Puimugn* ( Kashmir). a dealer m ftbawl 
wool yarn. + *‘ 

Til * *wt cf dLTottf0 ’ . . ria-m: 

Pul it. Uvula ) -emJfiK , 

Puill, llftll* of COUCH fnmi wUifli j 

u«pmit 

Fhnjtb. dimipc* < f I he jwpl* dr*enbfHl ^ 

gdDdnllji | <■ 

pupikh, ft kjujaWiihi hat. No. 656, ... __ 

3£tm H. the h«d<Ua* of ft 1«™ ‘ “ .' 

lEa.hi, w of I he turner * tool*, — - 1, 

Pufhjiui, lwWi or «ur|»n'ft ea« 
with [mpUsaeiiti, ”* 

Rafidn, a biker'" Mio. “* 

Purra, n head Rirf, {PeibJwar) No 

35 *'“ 

PtartoMPii)=P»in^ * r » "' ^ 

p4zi, a horse's bead stall, 


Rail, a rifle (the word corrupted from (1 " : . m 
English}, 

iiafujiar, ft needle worker, 

jr.iua 'bawls, Ac,, « Eth the utmost ^ 

kit ■* L'.' 11C V* t *' OJjj. 

jii£. a iDi^lodj, * B pi*** ’ ** ntu ^ L,+ . ”* 

Rami, a narrow htf of ■»«* {earn% m, ■ 

mouldl dM^nod to fv.nn a ksn- 11 * ^ 

Itakk-bur, the ftpimrituft used in ntle- ^ 
boring, Ac., 

JbikluUr, {ordnance) rifle. bomb 
lUuihl. ft iniftll spade used hj 

defter*, of for Bttpfljf leather. ■_■■ *' 

RamhhL [Hilli) » of W, used m ^ 
riftf held*. 

_ __ ebiad with fthmiing *dg# lor ^ 

leather eulting* 

■ + Riiuptir” Ch^lar* » of 47 

plain shawl, 

RArnpur wool, j^q, 

Eftiiili. ft Lftrix nier’* plane. ^ 

^li*ifi, solder tor tin ih*et*t oja 

S^ i,;. ilw ranurt V-^S » tok ’ "' * 


it,-ri, (cu.8ati.j) >'"'. i-'Jr ” r ■***!■ oI 

ft ..mtr.v ear* viwthgnt the wlieet'.-.. 

Kin, nHiu for riding or tlfirmg, 

Hfts—"' ha**” ft musical term. 

RftMlhlri, ft musieiau fftppiietl to Hindu 
dftfteer*,) Ac., 

Kflt'i, rul^- ^t^iT^g + ra-*i but, a rope 
maker or “tw i*ler, " 
lUwj.khAaa, the kileben, Ift ft weililiTf 
house, 

Rmul Shfthi fftkirs, their droi", 
iUth, ft chariot, ft large ftwir-whwled 

eafriage drawn hj bulloekm, 

Hfttti the red tie'll of Abrmt prrWtarUU 
liiN-d u ft Weight -H riec graim* ... 
Rftughu, greft'p, \ami'll, oil, 

lUuglian tf utift, ft varnish used in gilding 
leather. 

Bedtami* (kigbaftl 41 elk ” or rtnoofh 
pujn-r |Kft"!unirl No. 

Ucla, Kiflre or cobalt blue powA.'r, 
lieti. a file, tor Taricties. «* 

Relhl (£w*d) ft kiud of ootton 

^To, 77, 

KftWftt, pllllj wheel, 

lUwali, ft son of file, *“ 

Raui. ft quilted and 'tTiffed cotton bed 
cover, 

ItftVhin iNo. bodewcllcryh 

iLeaa, ft narrow irtiti mould, with a han¬ 
dle, si'ed to make bar* of direr for 

wire, drawing, 'V 

Jiibl. ft bookstand usM f->r supporting ft 
{Cor^n or prater book in mosque*, 
Uikfth the Sod note of the musical scale, 

M JIj, W 

Kikib.dfiwil. the itirmp slrap. mnde ol 
tHk in ft native gentleman ■ saddle, 

So. &d9, ;;; 

llabab, a maairsl instrument, ft p rclieck 
No. 866, 

Itudn, dory ruttnV tool, sketch at, ... 
itoda, one of the tamer * tools, Ac., »» 
Rohtak, pottery of 

Runsil, a pwket handkerchief, ftlst* » 
square shftwl, iwed ft* Tcflain Fcaha- 
w ir by women, 

applies to anv handkerchief. 
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_ _ __ applied VO nrn • . 

the soft silk one of Bukhara, Ac-, 
and to squaf'- shawls, jwmiph -* 
Ru^oii, * vessel ttaed in fuppioi!i 
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i 5 sl.nr. wash leather, soft leather the 
ft i’ll l*in f d«f i n Elie Kniigm htwl 
Hojihiarjmr Iliitrici*, 

Sal’iln, short --tick* in a ro| *0 iwisLej-'s 

4 tpp»hH» 

Klbntigar, a soap Iwili'r, 

{NUl&.bifl, plain weaving, 

K 4 da, plain. (urdnanco) smooth-boro, ... 
Stnl filar, a goldsmith, who works in inotal 
only, (not with "i-ijus, Ac., sor muras- 
wiliar. 

SatUrpi high*!! n hind of Kjuhmir 
pajs 1 ^ No. 57fl, ,.i 

Kafu, the ‘.mall colored rlose fitting turban 
w 1 ini ttastrr tile lUtliir, fey Kikli grti- 
tlelilrli, A,e„ 

» a waist cloth, (the tangotl of tin 
Hindu*), 

SSafi, 11 t.w'l used in Coring gun barrels, ... 
Kalin, the interior court-yard, of ji 
IiOIUo, 

Saif. (A) a very It 1 ng t wo-handed s word. 
Salnlrl, a native Veterinary surgeon. 
Kal-irE, a striped cloth worn qj. n turban 
in Shah pur Dial riot, 

Sal-i-rt fnkhirimn, 0 coarse scarf, worn by 
fakir*. 

Salftlhi a kind of cotton floor cloth, 
SailialgHT,. a cleaner of metal good* or 
tnnmr, eu/y.- siLhgnr, ... 

Siih, an ornament in wool for bora**' 
necks (MeDtjionwry) Xo. 428, 

Kahar (Shahpurj, a huge clay vessel for 

strong grain, 

Sabing, {Kflibmir) a kinder wuoikn cloth, 

No. 500, 

Knlii. narrow coarse cloth (cotton) dyed 
red with madder, 

——■ imported cotton cloth, Turkey red 

colored, Nm 97, 

Siltin. a kind of cotton cloth not now in 
■ " use, 

imha Adi. a kind of print doth, ,., 

•mono, a Head doth worn by wrestlers, 
Ac<# 

Samson, a central Asian cotton fabric, ... 

Snroiir. a *now white fur (fiuitsian) im- 
purb'd from Kabul, No. tkfcJ, 

San, s'p&MsbiiJS 
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Sin, the lapidary'* wheel, I S3 

Kan. fibre of erafa/aria JuHrca, 75 rf jxtxtfH 

Saul, apjdhdtmg wheel used by eutiera, 1-17 & 140 

Sauna (he curved beam in 11 plough to 

which the yoke is u 1 r it rkod, 314 

Ssnchn, n mould, jjattcfUi tub*? in fire¬ 
work making, ... 300 

S:md;uj, ji tWO-pointed anvil. ... 141 

Saudi** i or Snliftnil, wort of tongs, Ac. 131+ 

Sanjib. (table fur. but furs sold a* Sunjnb, 

urc generally marmot skin*, No. 603, 117 

Sajjga. fir SflDgln, a sort of wooden 

bridge used in the hi 11*. Ac., ... 333 

Sanydsi. lit; ( *' the abandonee ,b of Uic 
v. or hi ) a sort of devotee, ilieir 
dress, 118 

Rsingtarfidi, a stone-cutter or carver, ,,, 
Sing-d-safed, a sun of quarts pebble. ,,. 221 

iSungd-SUfkh --hi) pjithnr, /. p. + 

Satig ghauri, A wort of oayv. or agate 202 

5 an gal, lilt* chain in the wire.drawer's 

apparatus ... 158 

Snngtflr or mangtola, a kind of dumb-bell 

or club used by gymnasts, Suit 

Sfiomh (Montgomery District ) a soj-t of 

necklace, ... ISO 

Kflongf ( carriage )=pirh f{, 

Saptag; the imi.iLeal rx'Uve, ... 2“ l 

Sirnuigi, a fiddle. Xo, Sf4, ... 2”d 

% 'i’i r -J|\ -1 Iria-.^h- Slim--. •■ -V-,. *ul, ... 27 h 

Snrmh a +k Jaruh'a" foreep* lor extnet- 

mg twtlK ... S88 

Sdnkan umbra, fXo. fit Jewollrry), ... IH2 

Sannvn, ptncerji, ... pi 

Sir awl fakir—l J uj, q. r., 

Slri, a ulk scurf, largi' enough to form a 
skirt round tile Waist, and al&n lo 
cover the body and bejul i not worn 
in the Punjab, but in Hindustan, Ac. 

It bj euwti.iinary to put it i>a after 
luithing, itiMtly worn by women, Xo. 

501, 70 

Sarliin,tit. n tool used bn making glass 

bnwlpta, 230 

Safkjifliia, tall gras* stem*, used by 

wt-avent, ... 2 

K&rnal, a bag pipe; an inflated goatskin 

for Kwimmert, No, 601, ... 127 

.Swriha, a jjairof nippers for alieing betel 

nut, Ko- 721, ... 1^7 

ifarod, a musical inatnunent, Xo. S70, 274 
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